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ADDRESS. 


Jl  he  Editor  of  the  following  work  has  attempted  to  furnish  a 
comprehensive  body  of  experimental  knowledge  and    amusing 

literature.  That  portion  of  the  work  containing  Domestic  and 
Medicinal  Receipts  will  be  found  to  include  a  rich  repository,  that 
can  be  no  where  surpassed  for  elegance  and  utility.  No  class  of 
readers  will  refer  to  it  without  gaining  the  most  interesting  infor- 
mation. How  to  relieve  the  body  under  its  various  accidental 
afflictions,  and  how  to  render  the  Arts  and  Sciences  subservient 
to  domestic  purposes,  are  conveyed  in  the  easiest  and  most  simple 
mode  the  Editor  could  devise. 

As  respects  the  other  part  of  the  work^  viz.  that  which  em- 
braces anecdotes^  tales,  essays^  &c.  the  Editor  has  merely  to  state^ 
that  to  interest  and  inform,  to  enliven  the  social,  and  beguile  the 
solitary  hour,  has  been  his  object  in  this  compilation.  Every 
region  of  literature  favourable  to  this  purpose  has  bren  explored ; 
and  he  hopes  that  nothing  valuable,  whether  instructive  or  enter- 
taining, either  in  the  pathetic,  sentimental,  or  humorous  tracts 
of  wit  and  genius,  has  been  neglected  or  carelessly  set  aside. 

A  second  edition  of  this  work  has  already  been  called  for^ 
although  scarcely  a  year  has  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  the 
first.  This  fact,  alone,  is  an  indisputable  proof  of  its  real  value 
and  utility.  In  conclusion^  the  Editor  begs  leave  to  observe  that  a 
careful  revision  of  the  former  edition  has  been  made^  and  neither 
expense  nor  pains  have  been  spared  to  entitle  this  publication  to 
a  proud  pre-eminence  among  the  various  productions  of  the  day. 
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TALKING  WITH  THE  FINGERS. 


ftcplanatl6n  of  the  Plate. 

jI  he  learner  will  perceive,  on  a  mere  inspection,  that  the  vowels,  a,  e,  t, 
6  and  u,  are  represented  by  the  thamb  and  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  held 
dp,  as  in  the  first  fignte.  When  a  particular  vowel  is  to  be  pointed  out,  it 
£b  io  be  done  by  distinctly  touching  the  edd  of  the  finger  which  represents 
it,  with  the  first  finger  of  the  right  hand.  '  The  method  of  representing  or 
Expressing  the  other  letters  of  the  alphabet,  is  sufiiciently  described  by  the 
figures  respectively  annexed  to  them  in  the  plate ;  except  that  it  wiU  be 
necessary  to  point  out  to  the  learner  the  dotted  lines  in  the  figures  H  and  J^ 
The  first  of  these,  proceeding  from  the  end  of  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand, 
indicates,  that  to  express  the  letter  H,  the  right  hand  is  to  be  passed  over 
the  left,  passing  off  it  in  the  direction  of  this  line  ;  whilst  the  second  sig- 
nifies, that  to  express  the  letter  J,  the  end  of  the  first  finger  of  the  right 
hand  is  to  be  drawn  across  the  palm  of  the  left  hand,  commencing  thti 
movcimept  at  the  root  or  insertion  of  the  first  finger  of  the  left  hand. 

The  two  fore-fingers  pointed  to  each  side  of  the  nose,  in  qtiick  motion^ 
represent  the  word  and, 

AfiUip  or  flirt  witli  the  thumb  and  second  finger  of  the  right  hand,  is 
dsed  to  signify  that  the  spelling  of  a  word  has  been  completed. 

It  is  hoped,  that  this  art  of  talking  with  the  fingers  will  prove  not  merely 
ISie  source  of  much  innocent  amwement,  but  that  it  will  be  found  substan- 
tially valuable  as  a  means  of  enabling  persons  unfortunately  deprived  of  the 
ttsual  organs  of  conversation,  to  Carry  on  an  intercourse  with  their  friends. 
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1. 

To  make  Artificial  or  Potato  Sreait. — Put  a  pound  of  potatoes 
in  a  net,  into  a  skillet  with  cold  watdl*,  and>  lest  the  skin  break 
and  let  in  the  water,  hang  it  at  a  di^tance^  so  as  not  to  boil,  over 
the  fire  till  they  become  soft ;  then  skin,  mash,  and  rub  them  so 
as  to  be  well  mixed  with  a  pound  of  dour,  and  a  very  large  spoon- 
ful of  salt,  and  two  large  spoonfuls  of  yeast ;  but  less  of  the  yeast 
is  better.  Then  add  a  little  warm  water,  and  knead  it  up  as  other 
dough  ;  lay  it  a  little  while  before  the  fire  to  ferment  or  ri^e,  then 
bake  it  in  a  very  hdt  oven.  Bread  made  in  this  manner  has  been 
frequently  tried,  and  found  to  be  well- tasted^  wholesome,  and  of 
good  consistence. 

2.  Method  of  taking  the  Rankneas  and  disagreeable  Taste 
from  Irish  Salt  Butter. — The  quantity  proposed  to  be  made  use 
of,  either  for  toasts  or  melting,  must  be  put  into  a  bowl  filled  with 
boiling  water,  and  when  the  butter  is  melted^  skim  it  quite  ofi*; 
by  this  method  it  is  so  separated  from  any  gross  particles,  that  it 
may  require  a  small  addition  of  salt,  which  may  be  put  into  the 
told  water  that  is  made  use  of  in  melting  butter  for  sauce  ;  and 
though  the  butter  is  oiled  by  hot  water,  it  becomes  a  fine  cream  in 
the  boiling  for  sauce. 
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S.  Easy  method  of  preserving  Animal  Food  sweet  for  several 
days  in  the  heat  of  Summer.^^V^t  mutton,  beef,  or  venison^ 
may  be  kept  for  nine  or  ten  days  perfectly  sweet  and  good  in  the 
heat  of  summer,  by  lightly  covering  the  same  with  bran,  and 
hanging  it  in  a  high  and  windy  room ;  therefore  a  cupboard  full 
of  small  holes,  or  a  wire  safe,  so  as  the  wind  may  have  a  passage 
through,  is  reconmiended  to  be  placed  in  such  a  room,  to  keep 
away  the  flies. 

4.  To  detect  Dampness  in  a  Bed, — Let  your  bed  be  first  well 
warmed,  and  immediately  as  the  warming-pan  is  taken  out,  intro- 
duce between  the  sheets,  in  an  inverted  direction,  a  dear  glass 
goblet ;  afler  it  has  remained  in  that  situation  a  few  minutes  ex- 
amine it ;  if  found  dry,  and  not  tarnished  with  drops  of  wet,  for 
there  will  often  appear  a  slight  cloud  of  steam,  the  bed  is  safe ; 
but  if  drops  of  wet  or  damp  adhere  to  the  inside  of  the  glass,  it 
is  a  certain  sign  of  a  damp  bed.  Even  wearing  apparel,  when  on 
the  person,  will,  in  most  parts  of  England,  by  the  application  of 
a  warming-pan,  stain  glass  with  a  slight  steam,  but  not  drops  of 
wet     Or  take  off  the  sheets  and  sleep  in  the  blankets. 

5.  Method  of  extracting  the  Virtue  of  Hops  in  Brewing.^^ 
The  usual  method  is  to  put  in  hops  without  any  preparation,  into 
the  strong  beer  or  ale  wort ;  the  consequence  is,  the  richer  and 
better  the  wort  is,  the  less  it  will  partake  of  the  essence  of  the 
hops.  The  rich  fat  wort  sheathes  up  the  pores  of  the  hop,  md  as 
it  were,  embalms  the  leaves,  so  that  the  beer  or  ale  wort  can  ex- 
tract scarcely  any  part  of  the  necessary  quality  of  the  hop ;  but 
when  it  is  put  into  the  small  beer  wort,  a  fluid  of  a  more  thin 
nature,  there  the  pores  are  unsheathed,  and  the  small  beer  is  ren- 
dered too  bitter ;  therefore  the  hc^s,  before  they  are  put  into  the 
strong  drink,  should  be  previously  soaked  in  a  pail  of  hot  water. 

To  confirm  the  truth  of  this  observation,  take  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  the  best  green  tea,  and  instead  of  pouring  on  it  simple 
boiling  water,  let  the  water  have  the  same  quantity  of  sugar  boiled 
in  it  that  would  be  necessary  to  sweeten  so  much  tea  when  made, 
and  you  will  find  that  the  sweetness  of  the  water  will  prevent  its 
extracting  the  grateful  bitter  of  the  tea. 
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^  6.  Cheap  and  easy  method  of  Brewing. "-'One  bushel  of  malt 
and  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  hops  will»  on  anaverage,  brew 
twenty  gallons  of  good  beer. 

For  this  quantity  of  malt  boil  twenty-four  gallons  of  water; 
.and  having  dashed  it  in  the  copper  with  cold  water^  to  stop  the 
boiling,  steep  the  malt  (properly  covered. up)  for  three  hours; 
then  tie  up  the  hops  in  a  hair  cloth,  and  boil  malt,  hops,  and 
wort  altogether  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  which  will  reduce 
it  to  about  twenty  gallons.  Strain  it  off,  and  set  it  to  work  when 
lukewarm. 

In  large  brewings  this  process  perhaps  would  not  answer;  but 
in  small  ones,  where  the  waste  is  not  so  great,  and  where  the 
malt  can  be  boiled,  the  essence  is  sure  to  be  extracted. 

.7-  To  make  excellent  and  wholesome  Table  Beer, — ^To  eight 
quarts  of  boiling  water  put  a  pound  of  treacle,  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  ginger,  and  two  bay  leaves ;  let  this  boil  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  then  cool,  and  work  it  with  yeast,  the  same  as  otfa^ 
Deer* 

8.  To  make  Ginger  Beer. — ^To  every  gallon  of  spring  water 
add  one  ounce  of.  sliced  white  ginger,  one  pound  of  common  loaf 
sugar,  and  two  ounces  of  lemon  juice,  or  three  large  table-spoon- 
fuls ;  boil  it  near  an  hour,  and  take  off  the  scum ;  then  run  it 
through  a  hair  sieve  into  a  tub,  and  when  cool  (viz.  70^)  add 
yeast  in  proportion  of  half  a  pint  to  nine  gallons ;  keep  it  in  a 
temperate  situation  two  days,  during  which  it  may  be  stirred  six 
or  eight  times ;  then  put  it  into  a  cask,  which  must  be  kept  full, 
and  the  yeast  taken  off  at  the  bung-hole  with  a  spoon.  In  a  £otU 
night  add  half  a  pint  of  fining,  (isinglass  picked  and  steeped  in 
beer)  to  nine  gallons,  which  will^  if  it  has  been  properly  ferment- 
ed, clear  it  by  assent.  The  cask  must  be  kept  full,  and  the  rising 
particles  taken  off  at  the  bung-hole.  When  fine  (which  may  be 
expected  in  twenty-four  hours)  bottle  it,  cork  it  well,  and  in 
summer  it  will  be  ripe  and  fit  to  drink  in  a  fortnight. 

9.  Easy  method  of  preserving  Yeast. --Yeast  may  be  preserved 
for  a  considerable  time  by  coating  a  barrel  with  a  whiting  brush, 
allowing  the  coat  to  dry;  then  putting  on  another,  which  is  in 
like  manner  to  dry ;  and  so  a  third,  and  any  number  of  successive 
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teatiiigs/  which  -wbeii  perfectly  dfjy  will  kdep  vigorcw  tot  along 
tbiieL  Another  mtthod  16  to.  whifik  the  yeast  ondl  it  beeoiiiesthii^ 
and  then  to  lay  it  upon  a  dry  platter  of  dish  repetftedly;  Midi  k 
wpft  brosh  «B  abixi^  meintiened/  The  lop  i|  them  t<>  fe' turned 
dowtntardli  t»  kflip  iot  the  du6|t«  but  Hot  the  air- which  is  to  dtf 
it.^  By  this  metfi^  it  may  be  contimied  till  two  of  three  ittchei 
tiiicky  wheQ  it  waij  be  preserred  ih  dfy  tin  canisters  for-  a  kftig 
tkne  goodi  WKlen  4i8ed  fe»  baking)  a  pieoe  Is  to  be  cut  off,  ftnd 
kid  in  warm  water  to  difiuse  of  dissolve^  when  it  will  be  fit  fer 
use. 

10.  Tifpf€tf€nt  Bier  from  gii*oUring  ftai.-^iisk  a  icftsk  cdAtain^ 
ing  eighteen  gallons  of  beer  becoming  vapid^  put  a  pint  of  ground 
malt,  suspended  in  a  bagy  and  close  the  bung  perfectly :  the  beer 
will  be  iBtproved  during  tl^  Whole  tiiDe  of  drawing  it  for  use. 

.  11.  T^  €«re  Shnokf^  Ckininepi.'^VvLt  on  the  top  of  the  oMmnc^ 
a  hot,  ineaeh  of  whose  sides  is  a  door  kangiug  on  hinges,  and  k^ 
open  by  a  dun  iron  z'od  running  ftom  one  to  the  other,  and  iiiriten- 
ed  by  a  ring  in  each  end  to  a  staple.  When  there  is  no  iffisA 
ttese  doors  are  at  rest,  and  each  forms  an  angle  of  45P,  which  is 
decreased  on  the  windward  side  in  proportion  to  the  force  of  the 
wind^  end  increased  in  the  same  ratio  cm  the  leeward  side.  If  the 
wind  be  very  strong,  the  door  opposed  to  the  wind  becomes  dos^ 
whQe  the  opposite  one  is  opened  as  wide  as  it  can  be.— -If  the  wind 
strikes  the  comer  of  the  box,  it  shuts  two  doors,  and  c^pens  theit 
epposites.  This  scheme  has  been  tried  with  success  in  a  chimney- 
which  alwaylB  filled  the  room  with  smoke ;  but  which,  since 
adopted,  has  never  smoked  the  room  at  all.  The  expenoe  is 
trifling,  and  the  apparatus  simple. 

11^.  To  Chan  Boot  Tops,  or  any  Planned  Leather. — Boil  one 
quart  of  milk,  let  it  stand  till  cold;'  then  take  one  ounce  of  oil  of 
vitriol,  one  ounce  of  spirits  of  saks ;  shake  them  well  together, 
and  add  one  ounce  of  red  lavender.  You  may  put  half  a  pint  of 
vinegar  with  the  white  of  an  egg  beat  to  froth. 

13.  To  stop  the  rapidity  of  Flames  when  the  Female  Dress 
happens  accidentally  to  take  Flre^^-A^  sl  woollen  cloth  was  con- 
stantly kept  in  nurseries  and  sitting  i^oms,  especially  when  there 
are  fires,  laid  loose  upon  the  table,  or  other  piece  of  fumitare. 
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^^  t^kig  9iwiy^.  U  ^w4,  might  be  e^&ilj  re^ofted,  tP  in  fC^ae  ^f 
j|pcid$o&  91)4  bj^iHg  wr^ipt  tight  roun4  the  B^me^,  or  ^oog!^ 
pr#69e4  a^p^in^  d^io>  wx>iild^  by  excluding  the  aJr>  in  man^ 
tfiitfiRQe^^  so(^  a^ifioguish  the  jSr^  .  A  greei^  baize  clgth  beii^ 
yerj  pUfb|e,  ^nd  H)^e\jpk^  a  i^^aft  covjer  tq  furnitufiej  is  recoup- 
xp^nded  ^F  |t^#  p^rpo^e ;  an^  if  fiuph  yreve  ki;i9wn  in  the  fafpily, 
by  the  name  of  the  Stifling  Cloth,  it  probably  woi44  f^  readily 
b^  USfS^  wh#uQ  the^e  was  acc^s^i^  |qr  it,  ^  fif^  i^pginea  and  buckets 
«T^  nplf.-  P^?  n^^  be  ta^ei)  tq  pr^cur^  b^?e  pf  a  plo;9e  texturp. 
Wimf  ^h§  c^nvenieoce  pf  fa^f  e  clptft  caijinpt  p^  easily  pr,Qcure.(J,  ;^s 
in  PPtt^gefti  /^c.  fi  clo^  clqa^^,  rid^ngtFQ^^*  Pr  Wan)jjet,  yfll  answer 
miQb  ilhB  ^^^  P^TP!»$e.  A  n(w's  €P^t  lyil^  always  be  usefijj, 
and  the  first  man  that  arrives  ought  to  apply  ^i^. 

.  i4-  Tq  pfref^nt  Qm^em,^'^  Mf^ts  frvm  hpn^  J^gjotied  qfier  a 
Sk^WiT^  Af(i^.-T-If  your  h^t  is  w^t  ^om  rain  or  any  other  caus^, 
shafc^  i%  out  as  much  as  ^os^ible,  then  with  a  clean  linen  cloth  qr 
haniijkjRrchi^f  wipe  the  }^l  very  carefully  ^  well  as  you  can,  6t^ 
a^rying  that  in  so  doing  you  keep  jtbe  beaver  fiat  and  smooth,  ip. 
t|^  $ai9«  4^ect^n  s^  ijt  was  first  placed ;  then  with  your  hands  fix 
At  in  th^  QTJ^^  shfip^^  and  hang  it  at  a  distance,  from  th^  fire  to 
,^y.  A  f^  }uM^va  f£t/er,  or  the  next  morning,  lay  the  hat  on  a 
ju)i\fif  ^pd  bmsh  i(t  round  and  round  several  ti^es  wijtb  a  so^ 
.bn^t^  ia  the  j^oper  ^irectioft,  ^i}4  YP^  W^H  .fe4  JQW  ^^  "Pt  ip 
the  least  injured  by  the  rain. 

Jf  $h(^  g}^^  is  npl;  quit^  so  hi^  as  you  wish,  take  9  fiat  iron 
jpoderately  heated,  and  pass  the  same  two  qr  three  times  gendy 
qv^  ^  hat ;  brush  it  afterwards,  and  it  will  be  nearly  as  hand- 
sQii^e  as  w^uen  fif  $t  cent  hoime  fi'om  t^e  shop. 

15.  T0 Judge  of  tf^  qut^litM  9f  Wheat  Flour.-- K%  t^e^tat^  qf 
whei^  is  ascerlaine^  l;>y  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  ghitiDous 
.in9jt|er  it  cont^nsy  t^  following   inethod   '^   made   use  of  Iqr 
extracting  that  matter  from  it. 

X^e  fioAir  ou^Qces  pf  the  fio^r  of  ^heat  separated  from  the 
bran;  }ei  it  be  mi^qt^  ^i^  waiter  so  as  to  form  a  thick  paste, 
which  must  be  t)iproiv|gbly  luieaded  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The 
paste  i#  afterwards  to  be  W}e^  ip^sbed^  contimi^V  kx^eading  it 
with  the  hands  under  the  yf^^^  i^^d  ch^ngiog;  th&  Water  ftopi 

1  B 
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time  to  time.  The  washing  and  kneading  are  to  >be  continued 
until  the  water  ho  longer  becomes  white  by  the  operation ;  the 
glutinous  matter,  which  is  of  a  whitish  grey  colour,  then  remains 
in  the  hands.  If  the  wheat  was  sound,  the  matter  is  glutinous  and 
'  elastic ;  if  the  wheat  was  heated,  the  matter  will  be  brittle ;  if  the 
wheat  was  in  a  state  of  fermentation,  no  glutinous  matter  will  be 
obtained  from  it. 

4 

16.  To  discover  if  Bread  is  adulterated  mth  Alum. — Make  a 
solution  of  lime  in  aquafortis,  and  put  a  little  of  this  solution  into 
water,  in  which  you  have  steeped  the  bread  suspected  to  contain 
alum.  If  such  should  be  the  case,  the  acid  which  was  combined 
with  the  alum,  will  form  a  precipitate  or  chalky  concretion  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel. 

17.  To  prevent  Children  from  eaiing  their  Food  too  quickly.-^ 
Children,  when  very  young,  get  into  the  habit  of  eating  their  food 
too   quickly,  particularly  fruit,   and    other  substances  of  which 

'  they  are  fond.  To  prevent  their  acquiring  this  habit,  amusing 
devices  might  be  employed,  as  cutting  an  apple,  a  pear,  a  piece  of 
cake,  or  any  other  article  of  the  same  sort,  into  a  number  of  pieces, 
arranging  them  in  lines  like  an  army,  with  one  as  an  officer  in  the 
centre,  and  telling  them  the  whole  army  must  be  devoured  piece 
hy  piece,  and  in  a  regular  manner !  This  interests  little  children  so 
much,  that  they  soon  prefer  it  to  a  more  speedy  mode  of  consump- 
tion. 

18.  The  danger  of  Children  eating  Gilt  Gingerbread,  or  any 
Article  covered  with  such  a  Composition. — There  are  frequently 
sold  eatable  things,  as  images  of  sugar,  &c.  having  on  them  what 
people  imagine  to  be  gold  leaf,  but  which  is  in  reality  leaves  of 
copper,  beat  out  in  Imitation  of  it,  which  is  so  dangerous  a  poison 
as  to  demand  the  interference  of  government  to  prevent  the  sale 
of  such  articles ;  irreparable  mischief  having  been  occasioned 
without  suspicion  of  the  cause. 

19.  To  make  excellent  Punch, — One  tea-spoonful  of  Coxwell's 
acid  salt  of  lemons,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar,  a  quart  of 
water  nearly  boiling,  half  a  pint  of  rum,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pint 
of  brandy ;  a  little  lemon  peel  may  be  added,  or  in  place  thereof, 
a  few  drops  of  the  essence  of  lemon. 
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20.  Vulgar  Error  re$pectiHg  the  putting  of  Spirits  into  Boots 
or  Shoes  to  prevent  the\^ects  of  Co W.— The  custom  of  pouring 
brandy  into  the  boots  or  shoes  when  the  feet  have  got  wet;  with  a 
view  to  prevent  the  effects  of  cold,  is  a  practice  which  (though 
very  common)  is  founded  in  prejudice  and  misconception,  and 
often  proves  fatal,  by  bringing  on  inflammation  and  consequent 
obstruction  in  the  bowels.     This  practice  is  adopted   upon  the 
supposition  that  because  spirits  when  swallowed  excite  an  universal 
warmth,  and  restore  the  circulation  in  the  extremities,  they  must 
do  the  same  when  applied  to  the  extremities  themselves.     But  the 
reverse  happens.     Fluids,  when  evaporating,  produce  cold;  and 
the  lighter  or  more  spirituous  the  fluid,  the  more  quickly  it  eva* 
porates,  and  the  greater  is  the  degree  of  cold  generated.     This 
may  be  proved  by  a  very  simple  experiment.     If  one  hand  b^ 
wetted  with  spirit  and  the  other  with  water,  and  both  are  held  up 
to  dry  in  the  air,  the  hand  wetted  with  spirit  will  feel  infinitely 
colder  than  the  other  ;  or  if  the  bulbs  of  two  thermometers  be  so 
treated,  the  mercury  will  be  observed  to  fall  much  more  rapidly 
and  extensively  in  the  one   case    than  in  the  other.  .  Whatever 
danger  therefore  arises  from  cold  or  damp  feet,   it  is  generally 
enhanced  by  the  practice  alluded    to.     If  such  a  remedy  is  to 
be  at  all  employed,  it  ought  undoubtedly  to  he  taken  into  the 
stomach. 

21.  To  take  Mildew  out  of  Ltneit.— Take  soap,  and  rub  it  well; 
then  scrape  some  fine  chalk,  and  rub  that  also  in  the  linen ;  lay  it 
on  the  grass ;  as  it  dries  wet  it  a  little,  and  it  will  come  out  at 
twice  doing. 

S2.  Cautions  in  visiting  Sick  Rooms. -^'S ewer  venture  into  a  sick 
room  if  you  are  in  a  violent  perspiration,  (if  circumstances  require 
your  continuance  there  for  any  time,)  for  the  moment  your  body  be- 
comes cold,  it  is  in  a  .state  likely  to  absorb  the  infection,  and  give 
you  the  disease.  Nor  visit  a  sick  person  (especially  if  the  com- 
plaint be  of  a  contagious  nature)  with  an  empty  stomach,  as  this 
disposes  the  system  more  readily  to  receive  the  contagion.  In 
attending  a  sick  person,  place  yourself  where  the  air  passes  from 
the  door  or  window  to  the  bed  of  the  diseased,  not  betwixt 
the  diseased  person  and  any  fire  that  is  in  the  room^  as  the  heat  of 
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the  fire  will  drAir  ikt  in(f<^tiou8  Vd{M)tir  in  that  dii^ction^  kad  Joa 
would  ran  tnudi  danger  fh>#L  bte^tbit^  in  it. 

2S.  To  promote  Sietp, — No  fire,  candle,  rush-li^ht,  or  lamp^ 
should  be  k^  bilming  di3rrfng  thtg  night  in  a  bed-f oom,  for  it  not 
<jnlj  vitiates  the  air  in  a  very  considerable  degree,  but  also  distarfos 
ffiid  prevents  the  rest  of  thps«  Whose  sleep  is  nn^asy^  particularly 
the  a^ed.  In  a  datk  aptt^f^sMfnt  sleef)  generally  ooines  on  without 
much  invitation ;  Mrhereiels  any  light  in  the  apariment  stimulates 
die  brain,  and  consequently  this  ^hole  nertons  9fst^,  add  dis" 
pels  any  tendency  to  repos^i 

24.  To  prevent  the  Mischief  (ttHing  from  the  hiteqf  a  Mad 
l>o^.— Where  the  elcision  of  the  part  bjtten  can  be  immediately 
{lerformed,  it  is  ilie  best  ][>rfeventive  of  danger  ;  or  where  the  part 
can  De  burnt  out  by  the  application  of  a  red  hot  iroh^  little  danger 
IS  likely  to  happen.     Notiiing  else  is  a;t  all  to  be  depended  on. 

25.  To  pirvent  Corns  from  gtowin^  on  ike  Feet. — Easy  shoes  ; 
frequently  bathing  the  feet  in  lukewarm  water,  with  a  little  salt 
dr  pot-ashes  dissolved  in  it. 

The  c6rn  itself  Will  be  completely  destroyed  by  rubbing  it 
daily  with  a  little  caustic  siolutioii  of  pot-ash,  till  a  soft  and  flexible 
Sdn  is  formed. 

26-  Certain  Cure  fot  the  Ctnthp.'^An  effecttial  preventive 
for  the  cramp  in  the  calves  of  the  legs,  which  is  a  most  grievous 
pain,  is  to  stretch  out  thfe  bed  Of  the  Idg  as  far  ftb  pdstible,  at  the 
dame  time  drawing  up  the  to6s  towards  the  body.  This  wiU 
frequency  stop  a  fit  of  the  cr^np  after  it  hiss,  cmnmenced;  and 
a  person  will,  after  a  few  times,  be  able,  in  general,  to  pre4 
vent  the  fit  coming  oh,  though  its  approadi  be  between  sleeping 
and  Waking.  Persdhs  subject  to  this  complaint  diould  have  a 
board  fixed  to  the  bettoin  of  the  bed^  against  which  the  £m>I 
should  be  pressed  wheh  th^  pain  commences. 

27.  Remedy  for  a  Sore  T)lr^*.-^Take  rosemary  top&  about  a 
tiandfidl,  put  them  into  a  basoh,  mid  pour  a  pint  of  boiling  h5t 
Verjuice  upon  it ;  then  tovet  it  over  with  a  t^  funnel  the  broad 
bide  downwards,  and  the  steant  wiU  come  through  the  nozzle 
bf  the  funnel ;  then  hold  yoUr  vbanA  oveir  the  steam  tiH  it  hais 
^ue  down  your  throat. 
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N.  B.  Be  6^fal  tbat  ^rmi  d6  Hot  |rat  y6ur  mbuth  to6  c\66^  to 
the  funnel,  as  it  may  scald  it ;  but  let  the  steani  go  down  your 
throat  as  nnuch^as  postible ;  itnd  repeat  it  as  often  as  necessary. 

28.  A  Receipt  for  a  Congh.'^Ttike  a  gMss  of  spring  water 
and  pat  into  it  a  spo6nf\il  of  the  syrup  of  horeholnld>  and  mix 
with  it  nine  or  fen  drops  of  the  spirit  of  sulphur. 

29.  7h  mdke  Pdrtadk  Bdiis,fcr  remoffing  Spots  from  Clothes 
in  general  — T^fce  ftdlers*  earth  perfectly  dried  so  that  it  crumbles 
into  powder,  faioisten  it  #ith  the  dear  jliice  c^  lemons,  and  add 
a  smalJ  qiiahtity  of  pure  pearl  ashes ;  then  work  and  knead  the 
trhole  carefuHy  together,  till  it  acquires  the  consistehce  of  a  thick 
dasta^  paste ;  form  it  into  convement  small  balls,  and  expose  theni 
to  the  fa^lat  of  the  sun^  in  which  they  ought  to  be  cmnpletely 
dried.  In  this  state  they  are  fit  for  use  in  the  mam^er  fdlowing : 
»-^Firslt,  moisten  the  sp6t  on  your  clothes  with  water,  then  rub  it 
with  the  bstU  just  described ;  and  sufier  it  again  to  dry  in  the  sun? 
after  having  wariied  the  spot  with  pure  water,  it  will  entirely  dis- 
appear. 

SO.  To  take  Spots  effectually  out  of  Silk,  Linen,  or  Woollen. 
^^jpifits  of  turpentine  twelve  drops,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
spirits  of  wine ;  grind  these  with  ah  ounce  of  pipe-maker's  clay, 
and  rub  the  spots  therei^ith.  You  are  to  wet  the  compositidh 
when  you  do  either  silk,  linen,  or  wocdlen  with  it ;  let  it  remain 
till  dry,  tiien  rub  it  off,  and  the  spot  or  i^ts  w^  disappear. 

Trde  spirits  of  salts  diluted  with  water  wHl  i'emove  iron-mould 
Irom  linen;  ahd saUammDniac  with  lime  will  take  out  the  statins 
of  wine. 

31.  Easy  and  sitfe  method  iff  discharging  Grease  Spots  frofh 
Wbollen  C/<^^5.*^Fuller8'-eartb,  or  tobacco-pipe  day^  being  put 
w^  (m  an  oil  ^pot,  absorhs  the  dl  as  the  "WAiet  evaporates,  and 
leares  the  Vegetable  or  animal  fibres  of  cloth  clean,  on  being 
b^ateii  or  brushed  odt.  Wheii  the  spot  is  occasioned  by  t^llow^or 
yttx,  it  is  necessary  to  hesct  the  pft^t  cautiously  by  an  iron  eit 
the  fire,  while  the  cVadi  is  drying.  In  Sdfne  kifids  df  gofcids  blot- 
ting papeTi  bran,  or  ra^  starch,  mty  be  tised  with  i^vntititge. 

3^.  To  take  out  Sptots  on  Silk.—Rnb  the  «pot»  with  spirit  asf 
turptotine ;  this  spirit  esduOmg,  dkrtim  Off  Witfi  it  the  Oil  ikittt 
causes  the  spot. 
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33.  To  take  Iron^ Mould  out  of  Linen. — Hold  the  iroii-mould 
on  the  cover  of  a  tankard  of  boiling  water,  and  rub  on  the  spot  a 
little  juice  of  sorrel  and  a  little  salt,  and  when  the  cloth  has 
thoroughly  imbibed  the  juice,  wash  it  in  lee. 

34f,  To  take  Spots  out  of  Cloths,  Stuffs,  Silk,  Cotton,  and 
Linen. — Take  two  quarts  of  spring  water,  put  in  it  a  little  fine 
white  pot-ash,  about  the  quantity  of  a  walnut,  and  a  lemoii  cut 
in  slices ;  mix  these  well  together,  and  let  it  stand  for  twenty-four 
hours  in  the  sun ;  then  strain  it  off,  and  put  the  dear  liquid  up 
for  use.  This  water  takes. out  all  spots,  whether  pitch,  grease, 
or  oil,  as  well  in  hats,  as  cloths  and  stuffs,  silk  or  cotton,  and 
linen.  As  soon  as  the  spot  is  taken  out,  wash  the  place  with  fair 
water ;  for  cloths  of  a  deep  colour,  add  to  a  spoonful  of  the  mix« 
ture  as  much  £ur  water  as  to  weaken  it. 

Grease  spots  in  cloth  may  be  removed  by  using  soap  and  water 
with  a  tooth  or  nail  brush,  and  afterwards  wiping  off  the  lather 
with  the  wet  corner  of  a  towel.  Essence  of  lemon,  or  pure  spirit 
of  turpentine,  will  remove  pitch  from  cloth,  &c. 

In  woollen  cloth  an  easier  method  is  to  scrape  off  the  hard 
tallow  with  the  edge  of  a  tea-spoon,  then  rub  the  part  briskly 
with  a  clean  woollen  rag,  shifting  the  rag  as  the  part  becomes 
dirty ;  or  place  some  blotting  paper  on  the  spot,  press  it  with  a  hot 
iron,  occasionally  moving  the  paper. 

35.  Useful  method  of  preserving  Bees,  as  lately  adopted  in 
America. — Instead  of  destroying  whole  swarms  in  their  hives,  to 
get  the  honey  when  the  hives  are  full,  they  clear  them  out  into  a 
fresh  hive,  while  they  take  the  combs  out  of  the  old  one ;  and 
they  prevent  their  perishing  in  winter  by  putting  a  great  quantity 
of  honey  into  a  very  wide  earthen  vessel,  covering  its  surface 
with  pa[ier,  exactly  fitted  on,  and  pricked  full  of  holes  with  a 
large  pin ;  this  being  pressed  by  the  weight  of  the  bees  keeps  a 
fresh  supply  continually  arising*  Their  most  fatal  destruction  by 
severe  cold  they  prevent,  by  taking  as  many  large  tubs  as  they 
have  hives,  and  knocking  out  the  heads,  they  set  the  other  end  in 
the  ground,  laying  a  bed  of  dry  earth  or  chopped  hay  in  it,  of  six 
"inches  deep;  over  this  they  place  the  head  knocked  out,  and  then 
piake  a  small  wooden  trough  for  the  passage  of  the  bees ;  this  is 
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transfixed  through  n  hole  cut  through  each  side  of  the  tub,  at 
Buch  a  height  as  to  lay  on  the  false  bottom,  on  which  is  placed  the 
covered  dish  of  honey  for  the  food  of  the  bees,  leaving  a  proper 
space  over  this,  covered  mth  strong  matting ;  they  then  fill  up 
the  tub  with  more  dry  earth,  or  cho^^ed  hay,  heaping  it  up  in 
the  form  of  a  cone,  to  keep  out  the  rain,  and  wreathing  it  over 
with  straw  on  account  of  the  warmth.  This  method  is  so  secure, 
that  out  of  a  hundred  tubs,  a  few  winters  since,  when  this  ex- 
periment was  tried,  not  one  of  them  was  known  to  fail.  The 
quantity  of  honey  this  way  obtained  has  been  amazing,  and  be- 
sides, must  every  year  increase,  wherever  the  example  is  followed. 

86.  To  Purify  Water  for  Domestic  and  other  purposes. — This 
method  is  extremely  simple,  and  consists  in  placing  horizontally 
in  the  midst  of  a  common  water-butt,  a  false  bottom,  perforated 
with  a  great  number  of  small  holes.  The  butt  being  thus  divided 
into  two  equal  parts,  the  upper  is  filled  with  pieces  of  charcoal, 
which  must  be  neither  too  large  nor  too  small,  thoroughly  burned, 
light,  and  well  washed.  Immediately  under  the  cock  by  which 
the  water  enters  the  butt,  must  be  placed  a  small  hollow  cylinder, 
being  merely  to  break  the  force  of  the  water,  and  prevent  it  from 
fidling  upon  the  charcoal  with  such  violence  as  to  detach  from  it 
any  particles  of  dirt,  and  wash  them  through  into  the  lower  recep- 
tacle ;  it  is  of  little  consequence  of  what  material  it  is  made.  M. 
Siauve  thinks  that  this  contrivance  might  be  made  subservient 
to  the  interests  of  agriculture  as  well  as  domestic  economy ;  and 
that  it  would  be  highly  advantageous  to  provide  wAter  thus  filtered 
for  the  cattlei,  during  the  whole  of  the  dog-days,  and  particularly 
when  the  ponds  and  streams  are  infected  by  the  rotting  of  hemp 
and  flax. 

Remark. — A  very  good  filtre  may  be  made  of  charcoal,  but  it 
is  comparatively  expensive  ;  and  there  is  a  patent  for  the  only  way 
in  which  the  filtre  can  be  made  to  last.  In  the  above  receipt,  if 
the  charcoal  is  not  in  very  fine  powder,  it  will  have  little  effect  in 
purifying  the  water ;  if  it  be,  the  charcoal  will  very  soon  choke 
from  the  quantity  of  mud  deposited  in  it  by  the  water,  and  the 
frequent  renewals  of  the  charcoal,  which  would  be  necessary  from 
the  choking,  would  be  found  expensive.    The  contrivance  could 
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^y  be  uHefai  &$  a  tem^ioraiy  nusm9  jqT  A«cer|«i6^  Ae  ^Qtr^r  of 
the  d^ur^al  on  tb»  |»r(icu]»r  kind  of  watefr,  iritb  «  yi^sr  nAiar? 
war^s  to  pri^owTP  ft  proper  fikre; 

?7r  Ti»  prp^eiro^  PaMMsfrom  the  ErM^-rrU  ymi.  have  i¥^  * 
fpavpnient  ^t^orerp^aoe  for  tiffm,  dig  4  tseotib  ibree  w.  Iqnii:  &et 
4eep>  intp  ^i^  ihey  sre  to  be  Uid  d^  tbay.  are  pfksB  iap»  ami  itlieo 
covered  m\h  ike  .eart;h  take»  oiU  of  itbe  trenob^  raided  up  in  the 
nqid41e  U]f.e  ^he  roof  of  a  hmm^,  and  layered  wkh^trav  Jo  /cany 
9f  the  r^n.  Jb^y  will  he  Uuis  preseryed  ;froto  the.  ftoib  :iHi4 
can  1^  talu^  m»  *s  ^ey  are  wanted. 

^^ihs.'-ff^ying  ptpv'vifii  «uaJl  ca*9  lik#  v^^ter  bVffe  fiU 
them  wit|i  fredai  laid  egg« ;  thea  pour  ia^q  each  eaak>  the  j^^  9f 
irhich  la  aupposed  to  h»vQ  b^een  firat  taken  Qut>  a9  mnob  ooM  it^^ 
l^n^e-^w^ter  as  wiU^fiU  up  i»U  the  YfM  apaees  l>etweeA  t]p^,ef;gp>  and 
Ifk/ewi^  cwnpi^t^ly  fipwer  them,  Ti^  thiek^  .th<B  lij^e-^ajeir  i?^ 
the  ibf^t|er,  prpvidi^  it  will  £11  up  all  the  hit^rstices,.  ^ud  be  Vquid 
fit  t^  tfip  of  thjB  jcads ;  thj|$<done»  lay  on  ihe  bead  of  4be  ca^ 
l^jl^tjy.  1^9  farther  ca«e  19  necessai^y,  than  nwrely  tfi  pre^eujt  ih^ 
jjl^e  from  growing  tjip  hard,  by  addittg  OPcaMQOaJiy  $  li|^  cqigof 
fp<?n  wajer  qx\  th^  ^^ucfeoe,  ahftuld  it  seem  ao^difepc^^d,  «nd^^?^*W 
the  pfi^  fepgi  ha»t  iand  15^0^  The  ieggB,  wJbeu  tek^  91^  %  ^^» 
aire  to  be  w^^d  firopii  tbe  .adhering  lime  wiih  a  ttttk  «9W  w*ter> 
lyhen  thf^  will  hfiv^  bo^  1^  appe^ar^^kee  and  qji^i#fJ  rf  freph  JtoJ 
P£gs,  the  jy^e  {xri^i^ying  tJtieitn  frc^  abrinkjng  or  p««tr^Jy^ 

Perspnf,  or  of  lure,  liable  fy)  Complainis  iff. Op  (?Affttsrrfcet  9, 
fppiQPge  ^luree  or  fgu?  inchea  in  diameter*  be  x$Qist§mi  mth  pu^ 

water,  and  in  that  state  be  suspended  by  a  string  or  wire^  e|^(^ly 

9ver  the  Hanip  pf  thjg  lamp,  ^  the  dist^««e  qf  a  jfew  .ijp(she^ ;  this 
^bfit^x^  Vjill  ab^pj*  all  tl^  midlkfi  emitted  4.ur^  rt^  mfwig 
flr  n^ht ;  #fter  which  it  9hQ#ld  h^  rinsed  in  warm  ^ater,  by 
which  mi^^a  i|  will  be  again  r/end^i^  fit  fiv  M/se. 

49.  Tfi  prev€9f  4hp  pTfifiming  ^  ?i^«r  t»  >Pi^/?##  *»  ^4«  Wifktfi^ 
7i>e.— By  tying  ¥P  the  b^l-QocJc  during  lAe  &os$,  jbhe  fr§«ii^  9f 
PfPf^  TY^l  9^^  Jipie  pri^yenl^d ;  v^  ^t,  it  wiU  alwaya  be  prevented 
if^^  tjjj^  191^9  ppe  is  higber  tban  iki  mtem  m  >^t^r  res0rv9ir> 
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and  the  pipe  is  laid  in  a  regular  inclination  from  one  to  the 
other,  for  then  no  wat^  can  remain  in  the  pipe ;  or  if  the  main  is 
lower  than  the  cistern,  and  the  pipe. regularly  inclines,  upon  the 
supplies  ceasing,  the  pipe  will  immediately  exhaust  itself  into  the 
main*  Where  water  is  in  the  pipes,  if  each  cock  is  left  a  little 
dripping,  this  circulation  of  the  watar  will  frequently  prevent  the 
pipes  from  being  frozen. 

4fl^  .Proper  method  of  making  Toast  and  Water,  and  the  ad' 
vantages  resulting  therefrom. — Take  a  slice  of  fine  and  stale  loaf- 
.bread,  cut  very  thin,  (as  thin  as  toast  is  ever  ;  cut)  and  let  it  be 
carefully  toasted  on  both  sides,  until  it  he' complete^  browned  ail 
over,  but  not  blacked  or  burned  in  any  way.  Put  this  into  a 
common  deep  stone  or  china  jug,  and  pour  over  it  from  the  tear 
kettle  as  much  clean  boiling  water  as  y6u  wish  to  make  into  drinl^. 

;Much  depends  on   the    water  being  actually  in  a  boiling  state. 

;  Cover  the  5ug  with  a  saucer  or  plate,  and  let  the  drink  cool  until 
it  be  quite  copl ;  it  is  then  fit  to  be  used  :  the  fresher  it  is  made 

•the  better,  and  of  course  the  more  agreeable.     The  above  will  be 
found  a  pleasant,  light,  and  highly  diuretic  drink.     It  is  peculi- 

.arly  grateful  to  the  stomach,  and  excellent  for  carrying  off  the 

.effects  of  any  excess  in  drinking.     It  is  also  a  most  excellent  drinjs. 

>at  meals,  .and  may  be  used  in  the  summer  time,  if  more  agreeable 
to  the  drinker. 

4^.  To  prevent  inconvenience  from  Perspiration  of.  the  Hands. 

.  -—Ladies  who  work  lace  or.  embroidery,  sometimes  suffer  incon- 
venience from  the  perspiration  on   their  hands,    which  may  he 

'.reniedied  by  rubbing  the  bands  frequently  with  a  little  dry  wheaten 

*lnran. 

4S.  Method  of  cleaning  and  polishing  Rustj^  Steel — After 

.well  oiling  the  rusty  parts;  of  the  steel,  let  it  remain  two  or  three 

.days  in  that  state;  then  wipe  it  dry  with  clean  rags,  and  polish 
with  emery  or  pumice  stone,  on  hard  wood.  Frequently,  how- 
ever, a  little  unslacked  lime  finely  powdered  will  be  sufficient 
ofter  the  oil  is  cleaned  off.  Where  a  very  high  degree  of  polish 
is  TeajfxmXe,  it  will  be  most  effectually  obtained  by  using  a  paste 

•confposed  of.  finely  levigated   blood-stone   and   spirits   of  wine. 
Bright  bars,  however,  are  admirably  cleaned  in  a  few  minutes,, 
1  c 
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by  asing  a  small  portion  of  fine  corned  emtry^  and  afteivmds 
finishing  with  fiool*  of  emery  or  rotten  dtone,*  all  of  which  may  be 
had  at  any  ironmonger's.  This  las^  very  sifiiple  method  will  per- 
haps render  any  other  superfiuoos. 

44.  To  eifan  Marhh.'-Tiike  a  bullock's .  gal),  a  gill  of  soap 
lees,  half  a  .gill  of  turpentine,  and  make  it  into  a  paste  with 
pipe  clay  ;  then  apply  it  to  the  marble,  and  let  it  dry  a  day  or  two; 
then  rub  it  off,  and  if  not  cleui,  appl}^  it  a  second  or  third  lime  until 
it  is  clean. 

45.  Beat  method  of  cleaning  fine  Block^tin  Di9k  Cweri, 
Patent  Pewter,  fyc,  -  Where  the  polish  is  gone  off,  let  the  articles 
be  first  rubbed  over  the  outside  with  a  little  sweet  oil  on  a  piece 
of  soft  linen  doth ;  then  clear  it  off  with  diy  pure  whitening, 
quite  free  from  sand,  on  linen  cloths,  which  will  make  them  look 
as  well  as  when  new.  The  insides  should  be  rubbed  with  rags 
moistened  in  wet  whitening,  but  without  a  drop  of  oil.  Always 
wiping  these  articles  dry  when  brought  from  table,  and  keeping 
them  free  from  steam  or  other  damp,  greatly  facilitates  the  trouble 
of  cleaning  thetn. 

46.  Mixtuire  for  cleaning  Stone  Stairs,  Hall  Pavements,  Sfe, 
4rc.— Boil  together  half  a  pint  each  of  size  and  stone  blue  water, 
with  two  table^spoonfuls  of  whiting,  and  two  cakes  of  pipe- 
maker's  clay,  in  about  two  quarts  of  water.  Wash  the  stones 
over  with  a  flannel  slightly  wetted  in  this  mixture,  and  when  dry, 
rub  them  with  flannel  and  a  brush.  Some  persons  recommend 
beer,  but  water  is  miich  better  for  the  purpose. 

47.  To  clean  Mahogany  Furniture, --Three  pennyworth  of 
alkanet  root,  one  pint  of  cold  drawn  linseed  oil,  two  pennyworth 
of  rose  pink ;  put  these  into  a  pan,  and  let  them  stand  all  night ; 
then  take  some  of  this  mixture,  rub  it  over  the  tables  or  chairs, 
and  let  it  remain  one  hour;  then  take  a  linen  cloth  and  rub  k 
well  off,  and  it  will  leave  a  beautiful  gloss  on  the  fumitiure. 

If  the  pinky  shade  occasioned  by  the  alkanet  root  and  pink  is 
disagreeable,  they  may  be  omitted  in  part  or  entirely. 

48.  The  virtues  of  Sage, — This  valuable  herb  was  held  in  such 
high  esteem  among  the  ancients,  that  they  have  kfl  us  a  Latm 
verse,  which  signifies. 
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.  ^  Wip  akmU  a  mim  dk  while  he  Ma  Sage  m  ktfGardenr 

It  is  reckoned  adrnmbfe  as  a  ooKrdial,  and  to  sweeten  and 
eleanaethe  blood.  It  is  good  intiervous  cases,  and  is  given  in 
fevers  with  a  view  to  promote  perspuration.  With  the  addition  of 
a  little  leinon  juice  it  is  very  grateful  and  cooling :  some  choose  to 
take  it  dry,  alleging  that  the  surface  of  the  leaves  of  green  sage 
abonnd  with  animalcul»,  wbidi  are  very  visible  through  a  micro* 
aoope ;  and  iso  there,  are  in  many  articles  of  common  food :  but  we 
may  1^  assured,  even  if  this  is  the  case,  that  as  they  are  nourished 
wiih  the  sage^  they  ane  of  no  harm,  and  at  all  events  a  little  hot 
water  tynUl  destrc^  them. 

49.  749  prevent  Steel  or  Iron  from  Rust. — Take  ,one  po(ind  oS 
hog's  lard  free  from  salt,  one  ounce  of  camphor,  two  drachms  of 
b&iek  lead  pbiwder^  »xid  two  drachms  of  dragon's  blood  in  fine 
powder ;  melt  the  same  on  a  slow  file  until  it  is  dbso^ved^  and  let  it 
cool  for  uJse. 

50.  For  the  Destruction  of  Insects. — Put  into  a  sugar  hogs* 
heed  a  small  barrel  of  tar,  pour  upon  it  a  pail  or  two  of  boiling 
water,  stir  it,  and  then  fill  it  up  with  cold ;  with  this,  water  the 
ground  where  the  bushes  stand,  and  it  will  destroy  all  worms^ 
grubs^  and  other  larvse,  which  are  within  a  considerable  distance 
of  the^  surface  of  the  soil.  Should  any  escape  and  make  their 
af^pisarance  in  the  caterpillar  state,  immediate  recourse  should  bp 
had  to  a  strong  infusion  of  bruised  elder  tpps  or  leaves,  the  mo« 
ment  the  elder  becomes  green :  this  Drill  efFectually  check  the  ad-* 
vance  of  these  and  all  other  sorts  of  insects  upon  the  bushes.  March 
is  the  proper  month,  for  watering  the  ground  with  tar- water. 

April  is  the  time  to  wet  the  branches  frequently  with  the  elder 
liquor ;  for,  during  March,  the  larvae  remain  in  the  ground,  and 
in  April  and  May  they  change  into  the  caterpillar  state,  when  they 
may  be  seen  ascending  in  small  groups  the  stems  of  the  bushes^ 
spreading  themselves  afterwards  gradually  over  the  whole  tree. 

51.  Sagacity  of  a  Dog. — A  farmer  near  Albany  (in  America) 
was  attacked  with  insanity,  and  in  a  fit  of  this  dreadful  malady, 
attempted  to  put  an  end  to  his  existence.  Every  precaution  to 
prevent  such  a  catastrophe  was  adopted  by  this  afflicted  family ; 
but  one  morning  he  escaped  from  the  house,  taking  with  him  a 
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razor.  His  relations  used  every  effort  to  discover  fatal  but  in  vkin« 
The  dog  of  the  unfortunate  man  quitted  the  house  shortly  after  his 
master,  and  remained  absent.  This  circumstance  was  regarded  as 
a  certain  proof  that  the  master  was  dead,  and  that  the  dog  had 
remained  by  the  body.  At  night,  to  the  surprise  and  joy  of  the 
^mily,  the  two  fugitives  returned.  The  man,  whose  fit  of  insanity 
had  left  him,  stated,  that  he  was  joined  by  his  dog  at  the  moment 
when  he  was  about  to  cut  his  throat,  when  the  faithful  animal 
caught  hold  of  his  arm  'and  prevented  it.  The  same  thing  was 
repeated  several  times  with  success,  and  towards  night,  when  his 
mental  derangement  had  completely  left  him^  the  grateful  master 
caressed  his  dog,  and  returned  with  him  to  cheer  his  desponding 
family. 

52.  Remarkable  Occurrence. —  The  Rev.  Mr.  Gould^  Rector 
of  Axbridge,  in  Somersetshire,  had  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life 
been  preaching  the  doctrine  of  the  new  birth,  in  such  forcible 
language,  as  to  give  offence  to  three  neighbouring  clergymen,  in- 
somuch that  they  lodged  a  complaint  against  him  with  the 
bishop,  who  appointed  a  day  for  the  private  hearing  of  all  parties 
at  the  palace. — The  first  fell  sick,  and  died  in  a  fortnight;  the 
second  waited  on  the  third  to  acquaint  him  with  the  misfortune, 
and  as  he  was  returning  home,  received  a  particular  injury  from 
a  sudden  jolt  of  his  horse,  of  which  he  died  in  a  week  ;  the  third 
persisted  in  attending  the  bishop,  but,  before  he  came  to  Wells, 
his  horse  threw  him  and  broke  his  neck.  Mr.  Gould  appeared 
alone,  and  the  bishop  presented  him  to  the  Rectory  of  Axbridge, 
which  he  enjoyed  for  upwards  of  thirty  years. 

53.  Handsome  Reward. — A  clergyman  in  the  west,  who  had 
unfortunately  quarrelled  with  his  parishioners,  had  the  misfortune 
to  have  a  shirt  stolen  from  the  hedge  where  it  hung  to  dry,  and  he 
posted  handbills  offering  a  reward  for  the  discovery  of  the  offender. 
Next  morning  the  following  lines  were  found  written  at  the  foot 
of  the  copy  posted  against  the  church  door : 

Some  thief  has  stolen  the  parson's  shirt. 

To  skin  nought  could  be  nearer : 
The  parish  will  give  Five  Hundred  Pounds 

To  him  that  steals  the  weairer ! 
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54u  Highwayman  outwitted. — It  is  recorded  of  a  noble  earl^ 
that  he  was  suddenly  awakened  at  night  in  his  carriage  by  a  high- 
wayman^ who  ramming  a  pistol  through  the  window^  and  present- 
iBg  it  close  to  his  hearty  demanded  his  money,  exclaiming  at  the 
same  time^  that  he  had  heard  that  his  lordship  had  boasted  that  he 
never  would  be  robbed  by  a  single  highwayman,  but  that  he  should 
now  be  taught  to  the  contrary.  His  lordship,  putting  his  hand  into 
his  pocket,  replied,  "  Neither  would  I  now  be  robbed,  if  it  was  not 
for  that  fellow  who  is .  looking  over  your  shoulder."  The  high- 
wayman turned  round  his  head,  when  his  lordship,  who  had  drawn 
a  pistol  from  his  pocket,  instead  of  a  purse,  shot  him  on  the  spot. 

55.  Filial  Piety  rewarded. — A  merchant  of  considerable  trade^ 
being  by  a  train  of  losses  and  disappointments  reduced  to  negoci- 
ate  a  letter  of  licaue  from  his  creditors,  all  consented  to  give  it 
him,  except  one,  who  not  only  peremptorily  refused  to  join  with 
the  rest,  but  sued  for.  his  debt,  which  was  about  three  hundred 
pounds,  and  threw  the  unhappy  petitioner  into  a  jail.  His  son, 
who  was  then  out  of  town,  on  the  news  of  this  misfortune,  with« 
out  seeing  his  father,  posted  directly  to  the  house  of  this  severe 
creditor,  and  implored  in  the  most  moving  intercessions,  for  a 
discharge.  But  these ;  producing  no  effect,  he  begged  him  to  ac- 
cept of  his  person  as  a  ransom  for  his  Other's,  and  offered  to  go 
joyfully  to  prison  in  hisl  stead.  This  tea  being  refused^  the  youth 
in  a  transport  of  despair,  embraced  the  .knees .  of  this  inflexible 
creditor,  and  declared  he  would  not  stir,  till  he  was  either  torn 
from  them,  or  had  obtained  his  suit.  The  creditor,  struck  to  the 
heart  with  so  much  resolution,  in  so  worthy  a  cause,  changed  his 
purposes  as  if  by  miracle,  and  raising  him  gently  up,  told  him 
that  so  good  a  son  could  hot  make  a  bad  son-in-law ;  and  that  he 
hoped  he  would  forgive  his  severity  for  the  reparation  he  was  dis- 
posed to  make  for  it,  which  was  not  to  be  confined  to  the  release  of 
his  father,  but  to  be  extended  to  the  bestowing  upon  him  his  only 
daughter,  with  a  fortune  that  would  amply  make  up  the  losses  of 
his  family.  ^  The  joy  of  the  son  may  be  more  easily  imagined, 
than  that  which  was  felt  by  the  father  at  the  news  of  his  deliver- 
ance, the  retrieval  of  his  affairs,  and  above  all,  the  evidencer  .;gl^ 
filial  piety  from  which  all  this  good  was  dem; 
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56.  7%^  SptOaekr. 
A  certain  artist,  I  forget  hit  immm. 
Had  got  for  making  spectacles  a  hgoe. 
Or  help0  te  refulr^'-^B  idben  diey  first  WiTd  sdd 
Was  wrk^  upon  his  glaring  mgn,  m  gold  ; 
And,  for  all  uses  to  be  hail  finom  glass. 
His  were  allow'd,  by  readers,  to  surpaas. 

There  came  a  man  into  his  irfiop  one  day> 
Are  you  the  8pectacle*contriver9  pray  ? 
YeSy  sir^  said  he,  I  can  in  that  affair 
Contrive  to  jdease  you,  if  you  want  a  pidr. 
Can  you?-«-)>ray  do,  then. — So,  at  first,  he  chose 
To  place  a  youngish  pair  upon  his  nose  ; 
And  book  produced,  to  see  how  they  would  fit ; 
Ask'd  how  he  lik'd  thaou  ? — Like  theni  ?  not  a  bit 
Then,  sir,  I  £uicy,  if  yon  ple^»e  to  tvy,- 
These  in  my  hand  will  belter  suit  your  eye. 
No,  but  they  don't.— Well,  come,  sir,  if  you  please, 
Here  is  another  sort,  .We'll  e'en  try  these. 
Still  somewhat  more  they  magnify  the  letter : 
Now,  sir  ?~»'Why  now-^'m  not  a  bit  the  better^ 
No !  here,  take  ^ese  which  magnify  still  more ; 
How  do  they  fit?     lake  i^l  the  rest  befisre. 

In  short,  they  tried  a  whole  assortinent  thro/ 
3ut  all  in  vain,  for  none  of  them  would  Ao : 
The  operator,  much  surprised  to  find 
So  odd  a  case,  thought,  sure  the  man  is  blind: 
What  sort  of  eyes  can  you  have  got  ?  said  he. 
Why,  very  good  ones,  friend,  as  you  may  sf^. 
Yes,  I  perceive  the  clearness  of  the  ball — 
Pray,  let  me  ask  you—  Can  you  read  at  all  ? 
No,  you  great  blockhead !  if  I  could,  what  need 
Of  paying  you  for  any  Helps  to  read  ? 
And  so  he  left  the  maker  in  a  heat, 
Resolv'd  to  post  him  for  mx  iffrant  dieat. 
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67.  Cttrhut  Rineouniar. — A  serioits  aSaxt  occurred  in  a  small 
ehutdi  in  Wales.  The  pastor  havisf^  a  tame  go^,  which  followed 
him  to  the  cfaarcfa  and  sat  under  the  pulpit^  the  animttl  was  so 
struck  with  the  nodding  of  a  dr^sy- Cambrian,  who  sat  opposite 
to  him,  that,  taking  the  fireqaent  inclinations  of  his  head  for  ^ 
challenge  to  combat,  he  made  a  butt  at  hia  au^^osed  antagonist^ 
who,  not  observing  fh>m  whence  the  bk>w  proceeded,  struck  the 
person  next  to  him.  The  parson,  whto  was  also  of  the  quorum^ 
would  have  committed  the  drowsy  Cainbrian  when  brought  be- 
fone  him  next  day^  especiaUy  as  the  latter  had  been  convicted  €s£ 
reading  and  commenting  on  the  newspapers ;  but  as  it  was  proved^ 
by  several  witnesses,  that  his  goat  was  the  first  aggressor,  be  ob- 
served, that  if  the  people  "  tespised  divine  service,  it  would  pe 
no  wonder  if  de  peasts  of  de  field  were  to  rise  upon  all  de  cha» 
kopins  of  de  country." 

58.  Remarkable  Instance  of  Honour. — A  Spanish  cavalier,  in  a 
sudden  quarrel,  slew  a  Moorish  gentleman,  and  fled.     His  pur- 
saers  soon  lost  sight  of  him  ;  for  he  had  thrown  himself  anper- 
ceived  over  a  garden  wall.     The  owner,  a  Moor,  happening  to  be 
in  hia  garden,  was  addressed  by  the  Spaniard  on  his  knees,  who 
acquainted  him  with  his  case,  and  implored  concealment.     "  £^ 
this,"  said  the  Moor,  giving  him  half  a  peach.    ^'  You  now  k^ow 
that  you  may  confide  in  my  protecticm."     He  then  looked  him  up 
in  his  garden  apartment,  telling  him,  as  soon  as  it  was  night,  he 
would  provide  for  his  escape  to  a  place  of  greater  safety.     Thfe 
Moor  then  went  into  his  house,  where  he  had  scarce  seated  hinb- 
sdf  when  a  great   crowd,    with  loud  lamentations,   came  to  his 
gate,  bringing  the  corpse  of  bis  son,  who  had  just  been  killed  by 
a  Spaniard.     When  the  first  shock  of  the  surprise  was  a  little  over, 
he  learnt,  from  the  description  given,  that  the  fatal  deed  was  done 
by  the  very  person  then  in  his  power.     He  mentioned  this  to  no 
one ;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  he  retired  to  his  garden,  as  if  to 
grieve  alone,  giving  orders  that  none  should  follow  him.     Then 
accosting  the  Spaniard,  he  said,  <'  Christian,  the  person  you  hav^ 
killed  is  my  son  ;  his  body  is  now  in  my  house.     You  ought  to 
suffer ;  but  you  have  eaten  with  me,  and  I  have  given  you  my 
faith,  which  must  not  be  broken."     He  then  led  the  astonished 
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Spaniard  to  his  stables^  mounted  him  on  one  of  his  fleetest  horses, 
and  said,  "  Fly  far^  while  the  night  can  cover  you ;  you  will  be 
safe  in  the  morning.  You  are  indeed  guOty  of  my,  son's  blood ; 
but  God  is  just  and  good;  and  I  thank  him,  I  am  innocent  of 
yours,  and  that  my  fidth  given  is  preserved." 

59-  French  Grenadier, — During  the  assault  of  Commodore 
Thurot  on  the  town  of  Carickfergus,  in  176O,  an  incident  took 
place,  reflecting  at  once  the  highest  lustre  on  the  soldier  concern- 
ed, and  evincing  the  union  of  consummate  courage  with  noble 
humanity.  Whilst  the  combatants  were  opposed  to  each  other  in 
the  streets,  and  every  inch  was  pertinaciously  disputed  by  the 
British  forces,  a  child  by  some  accident  escaped  from  a  house  in 
the  midst  of  the  scene  of  action,  and  run,  unawed  by  the  danger^ 
into  the  narrow  interval  between  the  hostile  fronts.  One  of  the 
French  grenadiers  seeing  the  imminent  danger  of  the  chilc^ 
grounded  his  piece ;  left  the  ranks  in  the  hottest  fire ;  took  the 
child  in  his  arms ;  and  placed  it  in  safety  im  the  house  from  which 
it  had  come,  and  then  with  all  possible  haste  returned  to  resume 
his  part  in  the  fight. 

60.  Physiognomy, — A  witness  was  one  day  called  to  the  bar 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  when  some  one  took  notice,  and  point>- 

,  edly  remarked  upon  his  ill  looks;  Mr.! Fox,  (afterwards  Lord 
HoUand,)  whose  gloomy  countenance  sti^on'gly  marked  his  charao* 
ter^  observed,  "  That  it  was  unjust^  ungenerous,  and  unmanly^ 
to  censure  a  man  for  that  signature  which  God  had  impressed  upon 
his  countenance,  and  which  he  could  not  therefore  by  any  means 
remedy  or  avoid."  Mr.  Pitt  rose  hastily,  and  said,  "  I  agree  from  my 
heart  with  the  observation  of  my  fellow  member ;  it  is  forcible,  it 
is  judicious,  and  true.  But  there  are  some  (throwing  Ms  eyes  ful]^ 
on  Fox)  upon  whose  face  the  hand  of  heaven  has  so  stamped  the 
mark  of  wickedness,  that  it  were  impiety  not  to  give  it  credit." 

61.  Parish  Churches.— In  some  parish  churches  it  is  the  cus- 
tom to  .separate  the  men  from  the  women.  A  clergyman  being 
interrupted  by  loud  talking,  stopped  short ;  when  a  woman,  eager 
for  the  honour  of  her  sex,  arose,  and  said,  *'  Your  reverence,  the 
noise  is  not  among  us."  "  So  much  the  better,"  answered  the 
priest,  "  it  will  be  the  sooner  over." 
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•62.  Anecdote  of  the  Duke  of  W^tf//i»^f on. —During  the  cam- 
j[>aign  of  the  allied  troops  in  Paris,  a  French  citizen,  who  was  re- 
turning from  the  country  through  the  Champs  Elysees,  where  the 
troths  were  encamped,  was  robbed  of  his  watch  by  a  sergeant 
in  the  British  army.  Complaint  was  immediately  made  to  the 
comma:nding  officer,  and  the  troops  were  paraded  before  the  French- 
hian,  who  was  thus  enabled  to  single  out  the  offender.     A  court- 

■ 

inartial  was  held,  and-  the  criminal  condemned  to  die  on  the  fol- 
lowing 'morning.     As   early  as  four  o'clock,    the  whole  of  the 
allied  army  was  assembled  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  near  Paris, 
where  the  prisotier  was  to  undergo  the  sentence.     The  charge 
upon  which  he  had  been  tried  and  convicted  was  read  aloud,  and 
the  unfortunate  man  prepared    for  the  presence  of  an  offended 
Maker.     Not  a  murmur  ran  through  the  ranks.     The  justice  of 
the  decree  was  acknowledged  by  every  soldier ;  and  if  the  short 
lapse  of  time  between  the  offence  and  its  solemn  expiation  excited 
feelings  of  terror,  they  were  mingled  with  respect  for  the  st^n 
severity  of  their  commander.     The  dntms  beat,  and  the  black 
flag  waved  mournfully  in  the  air.     The  ministers  of  justice  had 
raised  the. engines  of  destruction,  and  the  fatal  monosyllable  Fire 
was  half  ejaculated,  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  rushed  before 
their  firelocks,   and   commanded  a  momentary  pause  whilst   he 
addressed  the  prisoner :  ''  You  have  offended  against  the  laws  of 
God,  of  honour,  and  of  virtue, — the  grave  is  open  before  you,— 
in  a  few  short  moments  your  soul  will  appear  before  its  Maker, — 
your  prosecutor  complains  of  your  sentence, — the  man  whom  you 
liave  robbed  would  plead  for  your  life,  and  is  hoiTor-struck  with 
the  rapidity  of  your  judgment.     You  are  a  soldier,  you  have  been 
brave,   and  as  report   says,   until   now,   even  virtuous.      Speak 
tjoldly  !  — in  the  face  of  heaven,  and  as  a  soldier  of  an  army  de- 
voted to  virtue  and  good  order,  declare  now  your  own  feelings  as 
to  your  sentence." — "  General,"  said  the  man,  "  retire,  and  let 
my  comrades  do  their  duty :  when  a  soldier  forgets  his  honour, 
life  becomes  disgraceful,  and  an  immediate  punidiment  is  due  as 
an  example  to  the  army — FIRE."     ^'  You  have  spoken  nobly," 
said  the  duke,  with  a  tear  in  his  eye.'    *'  You  have  saved  your 
life,— how  can  I  destroy  a  repentant  sinner,  whose  words  are  of 
greater  vklae  to  the  troops  than  his  death  would  be  1    Soldiers, 
2  i> 
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bear  this  in  mind^  and  may  a  sense  of  honour  always  deter  yoa 
from  mfamy ."  The  troops  rent  the  air  with  huzzas^— -the  criminal 
fell  prostrate  before  the  duke^ — the  word  March  was  given^ — he 
arose  and  returned  alive  in  tho^  ranks  which  were  to  have  wit< 
nessed  his  execution.  * 

63.  Singular  Edict. — A  Jew  had  ordered  a  French  merchant 
to  furnish  him  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  black  beaver  hats, 
green  shawls^  and  red  silk  stockings.  When  the  articles  were 
ready  for  delivery^  the  Jew  refused  to  receive  them.  Being 
brought  before  the  emperor^  who,  as  it  is  well  known,  administers 
justice  himself,  he  denied  having  given  the  order,  and  maintained 
that  he  did  not  even  know  the  French  merchant.  **  Have  you  any 
witnesses  ?"  said  the  emperor  to  the  Frenchman.—"  No."—"  So 
much  the  worse  for  you :  you  should  have  taken  care  to  have  had 
witnesses:  you  may  retire."  The  poor  merchant,  completely 
ruined,  returned  home  in  despair.  He  was,  however,  soon  alarmed 
by  a  noise  in  the  street;  he  ran  to  see  what  it  was.  A  numerous 
multitude  were  following  one  of  the  emperor's  officerjs,  who  waa 
making  the  following  proclamation  at  all  the  cross  roads :  "  Every 
Jew,  who  within  four-and-twenty  hours  after  this  proclamation, 
shall  be  found  in  the  streets  without  a  black  beaver  hat  on  his 
head,  a  green  shawl  round  his  neck,  and  red  silk  stockings  on 
his  legs,  shall  be  immediately  seized,  and  conveyed  to  the  first 
court  of  our  palace,  to  be  there  flogged  to  death."  The  children 
of  Israel  all  thronged  to  the  French  merchant ;  and  before  even<« 
ing  the  articles  were  purchased  at  any  price  he  chose  to  demand 
for  them.  After  this,  who  will  presume  to  question  the  sovereign 
equity  of  the  monarchs  of  Morocco? 

64.  Extraordinary  Fact, — Two  gentlemen  residing  at  Brighton^ 
being  on  a  visit  at  Horsham,  looked  into  the  workhouse  of  that 
town,  to  observe  how  the  poor  were  taken  care  of.  The  master 
conducted  them  alM>ut  most  parts  of  the  building,  and  at  length 
pointed  to  a  door  in  the  yard,  in  which  was  a  small  grated  opening, 
remarking,  that  therein  was  confined  a  poor  lunatic,  a  female, 
named  Evans,  who  had  been  there  for  several  years,  and  whose 
father  had  been  an  occupant  of  the  same  cell  for  many  years  also, 
previous  to  his  daughter's  affliction,  from  a  similar  cause,  hur 
malady  only  terminating  with  his  dissolution.    Curiosity  induced 
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the  gentlemen  to  take  a  peep  through  the  grate  at  the  unhappy 
woman:  she  was  seated  on  a  low  chair,  and  busied  in  a  most' 
extraordinary  employment,  that  of  feeding  two  enormous  rats  in' 
her  lap  with  crumbs  o£  bread  which  she  had  evidently  reserved 
for  them. — The  approach  oi^,  the  strangers  had  been  noticed  by 
her,  and  while  ''hush"  gently  issued  from  her  lips,  she  lightly 
motioned  with  her  hand  for  them  to  depart,  lest  their  presence 
iihould  disturb  her  company.     What  she  apprehended  presently 
occurred,  and  the  rats  the  next  instant  disappeared.     The  maniac 
Was  now  convulsed  with  rage,  and   in  her  ravings  uttered  im- 
precations  the  most  dreadful   that  could   be  listened  to,    and 
which  had   the  effisct  of  occasioning  her  overlookers   to  retire. 
This  poor  creature  they  found,  of  whom  every  possible  care  was 
taken,  derived  a  solace  in  her  affliction  from  the  employment  they 
had  witnessed^  which  nothing  .else  could  bestow,  and  which,  as 
the  vermin  never  injured  her,  was  allowed,  to  avoid  plunging  her 
into  those  horrible  paroxysms,  in  one  of  which  they  had  left  her, 
and  which  they  were  told  was  not  likely  very  soon  to  subside. 

65.  Anecdote  of  a  Sailor, — An  honest  tar,  who  had  well  lined 
his  pockets  with  the  spoils  of  the  enemies  of  his  country,  ordered 
a  huge  gold  ring.  When  the  tradesman  had  finished  it,  he  told 
him  that  it  was  common  to  have  a  posy  engraved  on  it»  *'  Very 
Well,"  said  the  seaman,  "  what  must  in  be  V  "  Any  thing  you 
please,"  replied  the  goldsmith.  ''Then/'  returned  the  other, 
^  put  on  it — 

"  When  money's  low— the  ring  must  go,** 

This  was  done :  and  the  honest  son  of  the  waves  was  so  well 
pleased  with  the  execution  of  the  whole  that  he  ordered  a  massive 
pair  of  silver  buckles  to  be  made,  with  rims  nearly  as  broad  as 
the  edge  of  a  two-inch  plank.  "  And  here,"  said  he,  "you  may 
as  well  put  a  posy  on  them  also : — 

"  If  that  wont  do— the  buckles  too." 

66.  ne  Request  performed. — An  old  Italian,  on  his  death-bed, 
left  little  to  his  widow  except  a  fine*  horse  and  a  favourite  cat ; 
desiring,  however,  that  the  horse  imgtitbey^d,  and  the  price  em- 
ployed in' masses  for  hiis  soiil.  The  widow  i^ds  the  horse  and  the 
M  to  market^  with  an  injunction  to  (tell  the  horse  for  a  crown*  bat 
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not  except  liie  purchaser  alao  ^ught  th^  caXi  valued  ajt  fcHir  Imn^ 
dred  crowns.  In  this  way  she  honestly  got.  the  money  for  hsx 
own  use. 

67.  The  Albanian  Soldier s.^^These  hardy  men^  ^ccufitomed  tor 

the  cold  temperature  of  their  mjouutainjs^  and  dressied  in  a  cloak  a£ 

considerable  thickness,  dread  neither  cold  nor  heat^  whkh  they 

equally  withst^and  without  changing  their  clothes.     They  are  ex-!*, 

tremely  sober  and  t^nperate,  and  frequently  live  on  a  few  black, 

olives  and  pilchards^  which  they  purchase  out  of  their  pay^  q^ 

nvhich  they  are  extremely  economical.    They  are^  in  general,  brave^ 

and  ready  to  run  into  danger ;  the  fear  of  death  makes  little  or  na 

impressi^  on  them.     An  individual  of  the  Liapts  dan,  being  con-«. 

demned  to  death,  was  brought  out  to  be  conveyed  to  the  place  isf 

executiojo,  which  was  situated  without  the  walls  of  Prevesa.   Being 

arrived  about  half  way,  he  passed  by  a  large  fig-tree.     *'Why 

(said  he  to  those  who  conducted  him)  do  you  wish  me  to  tray  el 

half  a  league  fhrther  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  ?     Can't  you 

hang  me  here  V*     The  favour  was  granted  to  him,  and  he  put  the 

rope  round  his  own  neck.      A  few  hours  afterwards,  another 

Albanian  passed  by  the  same  place,  and  seeing  that  the  clothes  of 

the  deceased  were  better*  than  his  own,  with  the  greatest  indi£re<-i 

rence  he  i^ndressed  him,  and  exchanged  them  for  his  own  rags. 

68.  The  Devil  taking  the  Par^ons.-^The  following  ludicrous 
a4venture  took  place  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey.  A  yodng  clergy«> 
man  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  senior  brother  parson,  who  resided  oa 
the  sea-coast.  During  his  stay,  he  was  invited  by  his  friend  to 
go  a-fishing ;  to  this  the  young  gentleman  readily  acceded,  and  as 
they  were  proceeding  on  their  excursion,  asked  what  iish  they 
should  be  likely  to  take.  His  friend  replied,  that  they  sfaonM 
probably  get  some  weak  fish,  and  devil  fish.  After  trying  some 
time  they  hooked  a  large  devil,  who  immediately  ran  off,  dragging 
the  boat  with  considerable  velocity.  The  senior  parson  burst  out 
into  a  hearty  laugh,  while  his  friend,  apparently  much  alarmed, 
inquired  the  causa  of  his  laughter.  The  other  replied,  he  was 
laughing  at  the  idea  of  the  devil  running  away  with  two  parsons. 

69.  The  Justice  annpyed. — A  poor  £eUow  being  summoned  by 
Justice  — — — ,  a  celebrated  auctioneer^  and  refusing  to  show  tiie 
fHMnpous  miagislrate  due  respect,  by^stylii^  him  ^^  Your  Worship^'!' 
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yras  conumttecl  Wh^n  released,  he  ^pefured  at  every  sale  where 
Jiis  puaisher  presided,  and  bid  "  threepence,  your  Worship !" 
*'«ixpence,  your  Worship  !"  ajid  so  on,  till  the  lau^h  and  coufu^ 
sioD  became  so  irresistible,  that  the  worthy  auctioneer  bought  the 
laan's  absence  for  the  sum  of  ten  guineas ! 

70.  French  Trumpeter.— In  the  war  on  the  Rhine  in  179$, 

the  French  got  possession  of  the  village  of  Rhinthal  by  a  very 

CQrious  ruse  de  guerre  of  one  Joseph  Werck,  a  trumpeter.     This 

village  wa9    maintained   by  an  Austrian   party  of   six  hundred 

.hussars.     Two  companies  of  foot  were  ordered  to  make  an  ^tjtack 

en  it  at  ten  o'clock  at  night.     The  Austrians  had  been  apprised  pf 

the  intended  attack,  and  were  drawn  up  ready  to  ch^ge  on  tlic 

assailing  party.      On   perceiving  this,  Werck  detached  himself 

from  his  own  party,  and  contrived  by  favour  of  the  darkness  to 

slip  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy ;  when  taking  his  trumpet,  he 

firsi^  sounded  the  rally  in  the  Austrian  manner,  and  next  monx^^t 

the  retreat.     The  Austrians,  deceived  by  the  signal,  were  off  in 

an  instant  at  full  gallop ;  and  the  French  became  masters  of  th^ 

village  without  striking  a  blow. 

71.  Singular  Interposition. — A  lady  had  a  tame  bird,  whi<^ 
she  was  iii  the  habit  of  letting  out  of  its  cage  every  day.  Oue 
morning,  as  it  was  picking  crumbs  of  bread  off  the  carpet^  her  cat, 
who  always  before  showed  great  kindness  for  the  bird,  seized  it 
on  a  sudden,  and  jumped  wi*h  it  in  her  mouth  upon  a  table.  The 
lady  was  much  alarmed  for  the  fate  of  her  favourite,  but  on  turn- 
ing about,  instantly  discerned  the  cause.  The  door  had  been  left 
open,  and  a  strange  cat  had  just  come  into  the  room !  After 
turning  it  out,  her  own  cat  came  down  from  her  place  of  safety, 
and  dropped  the  bird  without  doing  the  smallest  injury. 

72.  An  anecdote  relative  to  George  II. — When  his  majesty, 
accompanied  by  several  of  the  young  nobility,  was  viewing  the 
curiosities  in  the  tower,  an  old  warder  that  conducted  them  through 
the  several  apartments,  when  they  came  to  the  horse  armoury, 
pointed  to  one  of  the  breastplates,  the  lower  edge  of  which  had 
been  carried  away  by  a  slant  shot  of  a  cannon-ball,  and  with  it, 
as  the  warder  said,  "  part  of  the  bowels  and  reins  of  the  man's 
belly  that  wore  it ;  notwithstanding  which,  being  put  under  the 
care  of  a  skilful  surgeon,  ijhe  man  cecoveced^  and  lived  jten  years 
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afterwards."  The  company  smiled  at  the  gravity  ^ith  which  the 
warder  repeated  his  tale;  and  the  king,  with  as  much  good-nature 
and  pleasantry  as  if  he  had  been  talking  to  his  equals  said,  **  I 
remember,  father,  to  have  heard  or  read  somewhere  a  story  like 
yours,  of  a  soldier  who  had  his  head  clefl  in  two  so  dexterously 
by  the  enemy,  that  one  half  of  it  fell  on  one  shoulder,  and  the 
other  half  of  it  on  the  other  side ;  and  yet,  on  his  comrade  laying 
his  hands  carefully  under  the  two  sides,  and  binding  them  close 
with  his  handkerchief,  the  man  did  well,  drank  his  pot  of  ale  at 
night,  and  scarcely  remembered  he  had  been  hurt."  This  similar 
story,  so  well  applied,  set  all  the  company  that  attended  his 
majesty  into  a  horse  laugh,  which  had  such  an  effect  upon  the  old 
warder,  that  he  never  afterwards  had  the  courage  to  tell  his 
accustomed  story. 

73.  A  tender  Pf7/>.— Dr.  Mounsea,  of  Chelsea  College,  was 
apt  to  quarrel  with  his  wife.  Returning  from  Fulham,  he  was 
overtaken  by  a  terrible  storm :  a  return  hearse  came  up  going  to 
Chelsea.  Any  port  in  a  storm.  The  doctor  crept  in,  with  the  pall 
and  plumes  for  his  companions.  The  hearse  stopped  at  his  door: 
his  lady  looked  out :  "  Whom  have  you  got  there,  coachman  ?*' 
**  The  doctor,  ma'am."  "  Thank  heaven !"  says  she :  "  he's  safe 
at  last."  *'  Thank  you,  my  love,"  says  the  doctor,  (getting  out 
of  the  hearse,)  *'  for  your  kind  anxiety  for  my  safety.*' 

74.  Puff  extraordinary, — In  a  shop- window  in  Saffron  hill  is 
posted  up  a  bill,  of  which  the  following  is  an  exact  copy :  '*  Fresh 
eggs  laid  here  every  morning  by  m«,  Patrick  Murphy." 

75.  Waterloo  Colours, — In  a  Scottish  regiment  at  the  battle  of 
'  Waterloo,  the  standard-bearer  was  killed,  and  clasped  the  colours 

so  fast  in  death,  that  a  sergeant  in  trying  to  no  purpose  to  rescue 
'  them,  on  the  near  approach  of  the  enemy,  made  a  violent  effort, 
and  throwing  the  dead  corpse,  colours  and  all,  over  his  shoulders, 
carried  them  off  together.  The  French  seeing  this,  were  charmed 
with  the  heroism  of  the  action,  and  hailed  it  with  loud  clappings 
and  repeated  shouts  of  applause. 

76.  Habeas  Corpus  Act. — Bishop  Burnet  relates  a  curious  cir- 
cumstance  respecting  the  origin  of  that  important  statute,  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act.  "  It  was  carried,"  says  he,  "  b}^  an  odd 
artifice  in  the  House  of  Lords.    Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Norris  were 
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named  to  be  the  tellers.  .  Lord  Norris  being  a  man  subject  to 
vapourSy  was  not  at  all  times  attentive  to  what  he  was  doing ;  so 
a  very  fat  lord  coming  in^  Lord  Grey  counted  him  for  ten,  as  a 
jest  at  first ;  but  seeing  Lord  Norris  had  not  observed  it,  he  went 
on  with  his  misreckoning  of  ten  ;  so  it  was  reported  to  the  house 
and  declared^  that  they  who  were  for  the  bill  were  the  majority^ 
though  it  indeed  went  on  the  other  side ;  and  by  this  means  the 
bill  passed." 

77,  The  Country  Schoolmaster. 
■  A  country  schoolmaster,  high t  Jonas  Bell, 

Once  undertook,  of  little  souls. 

To  furnish  up  their  jobbernowls — 
In  other  words,  he  taught  them  how  to  spell. 
And  well  adapted  to  the  task  was  Bell, 
Whose  iron  visage  measur'd  half  an  ell; 
With  huge  proboscis  and  eye-brows  of  soot> 

Arm'd  at  the  jowl  just  like  a  boar ; 

And  when  he  gave  an  angry  roar. 
The  little  school-boys  stood,  like  fishes,  mute ! 

'Twas  thus — a  lady,  who  supported  Bell, 
Came  unexpectedly,  to  hear  them  spell  : 
The  pupil  fix'd  on  by  the  pedagogue. 
Her  son,  a  little  round-fac'd  ruddy  dog. 

Who  thus  his  letters  on  the  table  laid, 
M.  I.  L.  K.  and  paus'd— ''  Well,  sir,  what's  that  1" 

*'  I  cannot  tell,"  the  boy  all  trembling  said. 
*'  Not  tell !  you  little  blind  and  stupid  brat ! 
"  Not  tell !"  roar'd  Jonas,  in  a  violent  rage. 
And  quick  prepared  an  angry  war  to  wage : 

'*  Tell  me  this  instant,  or  I'll  flay  thy  hide— 

"  Come,  sir ! 
'"  Dost  thou  this  birchen  weapon  see  ? 
*•  What  puts  thy  mother  in  her  tea  ?" 

"  RUM,  sir  r 

78.  Charles  F.— 'This  monarch  had  so  little  faith  in  historians, 
that,  when  he  had  occasion  to  send  for  Sleidan's  History,  he  used 
to  say,  '<  Bring  me  my  liar.*' 
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79*  The  Explanation. — Ti^o  ehiiiietit  pti  jslcians  being  on  a 
shooting  party,  they  missed  ^V^fy  ^ot  for  sdiA^  tiAie.  The  game- 
keeper requested  leave  to  fM6^  the  laft  covey  now  on  the  wing, 
adding,  **  for  1  will  sooii  ddctat  the*nj"  **  What  do  you  mean, 
fellow/'  quoth  one  of  the  genllenleii,  ^by  doctoring  tJiem?*' 
*'Why  kill  thiem,  to  be  sQrd,'*  rcpBed  the  ilnp^uous  rustic. 

BO.  Charles  Jamis  FdJi. — AftfeV  Byron's  (Engagement  in  the 
West  Indies,  there  was  a  great  clamour  about  the  badiiess  of  the 
ammunition.  SooA  i^r  thid  Mr.  Pd^  liad  a  duel  with  Mr.  Adam. 
On  receiving  that  ^efitkiAa&'s  ball,  And  finding  it  had  initde  but 
little  impression,  he  exckimed,  ^*^£gad,  Adaib,  it  had  been  all 
over  with  me,  if  you  had  hot  charged  with  .^ovemtnent  powder !" 

81.  Epigram,-^The  following  f^igr^m  appealed  imiliediately 
after  the  Lord  Bishop  of  LiHCbhi  (late  Bishop  cf  Exfeter)  had 
preached  ^is  farewell  i^ermcm  al  Exeter  Cafliedra],  ftGm  Corinth. 
XV.  last  verse — ''Be  ye  Medfast,  knmoveabte,"  $tc. 

Not  what  I  do,  but  what  I  say. 

My  brethren,  should  be  noted ; 
"  Be  ye  immoveable,*'  I  pray. 

While  I  m^ffe  off,  p»>noted. 

But,  good  my  lord,  this  version  looks 

Like  novcfl  val^iAti6n: 
Nay,  nay,  my  friends,  shut  up  your  books. 

Mine  is  a  good  Ttdnsldiion. 

82.  Anecdote  of  the  Earl  of  Chesteffkld.'^A  high  post  being 
once  vacant  under  Oeorge  IL,  some  of  his  courtiers  ventured 
to  recommend  to  his  majesty  a  certain  nobleman,  not  knowing 
that  the  king  had  predisposed  of  the  place  in  favour  of  another 
gentleman ;  and  his  majesty  seeing  them  so  anxious  to  serve  their 
friend,  contrary  to  his  private  intentions,  went  to  the  window, 
threw  up  the  sash  in  a  pet,  and  turning  his  back  upon  them,  said, 
«'  You  may  put  in  the  devil,  if  you  please."  Whereupon  his 
lordship,  who  was  to  fill  up  the  commission,  going  up  to  the  king, 
said  very  gravely,  "  Sir,  if  I  put  in  the  devil,  sh^U  I  address  him 
in  the  usual  form  of  To  our  welUheloved  Cousin  and  faithful 
Counsellor  V  This  diverting  question  threw  his  majesty  into  a 
violent  fit  of  laughter,  and  entirely  dispelled  his  resentment. 
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83.  FaMon.-^A  lady  once  asked  a  minister,  whether  a  person 
might  not  pay  some  attention  to  dress  and  the  fashions  without 
being  proud.  *'  Madam/'  replied  the  minister,  *'  whenever  you 
see  the  tail  of  the  fox  out  of  the  hole,  you  may  he  sure  the  ion 
18  thore.'' 

84.  Duty  of  a  good  Husband* — A  minister  once  paid  a  visit 
to  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance  who  was  newly  married,  and  who  was 
attired  in  the  modem  indecent  fashion.  After  the  usual  com* 
plimeuts,  he  familiarly  said,  '^  I  hope  you  have  got  a  good  hu8« 
band,  madam."  *'  Yes,  sir,"  replied  she,  "  and  a  good  man,  too." 
*'  I  don't  know  what  to  say  ahout  his  goodness,"  added  the  minis* 
ter,  rather  bluntly;  "  for  my  Bible  teaches  me  that  a  man  good 
should  clothe  his  wife ;  but  he  lets  you  go  half  naked." 

85.  A  convenient  Aa^Y.— -Judge  Rooke,  in  going  the  western 
chrcnit,  had  a  great  stone  thrown  at  his  head ;  but  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  stooping  very  much,  it  passed  over  him.  ''  You 
see,"  said  he  to  his  friends,  "  that  had  I  been  an  upright  judge, 
I  might  have  been  killed." 

86.  Anecdote  of  Mr^  Sheridan, — His  father  one  day  descant- 
ing on  the  pedigree  of  his  family,  was  regretting  that  they  were 
no  longer  styled  O'Sheridan,  as  they  had  been  formerly.  ''  Indeed, 
father,''  replied  the  late  celebrated  character,  then  a  boy,  ''we 
have  more  right  to  the  O  than  any  one  else,  for  we  owe  every 
body." 

87-  The  Scold  converted. — The  Reverend  Mr.  W,  relates  the 
following  circumstance,  in  one  of  his  journals. — Wednesday  9th, 
I  rode  over  to  a  neighbouring  town,  to  wait  on  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  a  man  of  candour  and  understanding,  before  whom  I  was 
informed  their  angry  neighbours  had  carried  a  whole  waggon  load 
of  these  new  heretics  (the  Methodists.)  But  when  he  asked  what 
they  had  dime,  there  was  a  deep  silence,  for  that  was  a  point  their 
conductors  had  forgot !  At  length  one  said,  **  Why,  they  pretend 
to  be  better  than  other  people;  and,  besides',  they  pray  from 
morning  to  night."  Mr.  S.  asked,  ''  But  have  they  done  nothing 
besides  ?"  ••  Yes,  sir,"  said  an  old  man ;  "  an't  please  your  wor* 
ship^  they  have  convarted  my  wife.  Till  she  went  among  them, 
die  hid  such  a  tongue,  and  now  she  is  as  quiet  as  a  lamb!" 
2  E 
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<^  Carry  them  back,  otrry  them  haek"  replied  the  JQstke^  ^'  and 
let  them  coiivert  all  the  acolda  in  the  t6wn«" 

8S.  Vemtration  /or  the  Bibh.-^it  is  recorded  of  our  Edward 
YI.  that,  upon  a  certain  occasion^  ^  paper  which  waa  CftUed  for  ia 
the  council  chamber  happened  to  be  out  of  reach:  the  pefsoa 
tohcerued  ta  produce  it  took  a  Bible  tbdi  lay  by>  and,  standing 
upon  it,  reached  down  the  paper.  The  king,  observing  what 
was  done,  ran  himself  to  the  place,  and,  taking  the  Bible  in  hig 
bands,  kissed  it.,  and  laid  it  up  again.  This  circttmstaiice»  though 
trifling  in  itself,  showed  his  majesty's  great  revierence  for  and 
affection  to  that  best  o£  all  books ;  and  whose  example  is  a  striking 
reproof  to  those  who  suffer  their  Bibles  to  be  covered  with  duat 
for  months  together^  or  throw  them  about  as  if  they  were  of  Uttk 
/value,  or  only  a  piece  of  useless  lumber. 

89*   Amcdoit   of  Mr.  Bucon.-^Mr.  Cecil  observes  of  the 
inglmious  artist.  Bacon,  that  though  he  was  naturally  upritaUe,  yet 
Jbe  was  not  at  all  vindictive:  he  was  warm  ib  his  attachments,  but 
more  disposed  to  lament  his  wrongs  than  to  resent  tiienl.     '^  I  do 
net  retoileist,"  says  Mr.  C,  "  any  one  in  whom  I  hav#  observed 
•so  much  natural  ihritabiHty  tempered  with  such  ntoekneSs  and  for- 
beafance.    The  following   instance  will  eiiemplify  iim  remark* 
•While  Mr.  Bacon  wae  walking  one  day  iu  WestmiJkisfa^  Abbey,  be 
observed  a  person  standing  before  hi9  principal  wdrk^  who  seemed 
to  pride  himself  on  his  taste  and  skill  in  the  arts,  and  who  was 
■el;uberant  in  his  remarks.    '^  This  monument  (of  Chathan),*'  said 
be  to  Mr.  B.  (whom  it  ia  evident  he  took  for  a  stranger,)  ''  is  ad- 
mirable upon  the  whole,  but  it  has  great  defocts.*'    "  I  should  be 
greatly  obliged/'  said  Mr.  B.,  ''if  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to 
pe«:il  them  out  to  me."    "Why,  here,*'  said  |h0 critic;  ''and 
tbevei ;  do  y0u,  n6t  see  ^    Bad— very  bad  T  i^  the  same  tm^,  ein- 
idOykig  his  atiek  upon  the  lower  figures  with  a  violoaice  that  was 
likely  te  iitjure  the  wcKrk.    "  But,"  said  Mr.  B.,  "  I  ^loukl.  b0  glad 
lo  be  aequamtted  p^k^  tlie  parts  you  toudied  are  bad?"    lie  foluMJ* 
h^e^ver,  nothing  determinate  in  the  re|ily,  but  the  eame  vegue 
cesertiQQe  repeaited^  and  accemfxanied  with  the  same  violence.    "  I 
leld  Bacon/'  said  ht,  "  tiepeatedly  ai  this  while  the  nonmaaent 
ivftt  fotmiag:  I  poiotsd  ent  elhet  defeats;  but  I  could  Bfit  con- 
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vitntt  hkk**^  *^  Wba^  thto  you  are  personally  acquainted  with 
Baoon?"  aaid  Mr,  B.  ''O  yen,"  replied  the  stranger;  ''  I  have 
been  inttmate  with  him  for  many  years."  Mr.  B.>  instead  of  being 
rovsed  to  indignant  afigar»  only  aaid»  **  It  is  well  for  you  then,'^ 
taking  hoA  leave  of  hiaa^  ^<  that  ycmr  Iriend  Bacon  is  not  now  at 
your  dbow ;  for  he  would  not  have  been  pleased  at  seeii^  hta 
worlc  8o  roiigUy  handled." 

-  90u  Saigeetlji  of  4og9.f^M,  la  Valae^  in  his  journey  through 
the  Departments  of  France^  published  in  179%  gives  the  follow* 
ing  onriana  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  country  people, 
in  the  neighboiirhood  of  Peronne  and  Doulens,  had  trained  their 
dega  to  dude  the  v^ilanee  of  the  officers  of  the  revenue.  At 
night  these  ammala  were  laden^  each  with  a  parcel  of  goods  pro* 
portioned  to  its  size ;  except  (me  alone,  who  was  their  leader,  and 
went  wilhoiil  any  fanrdem  A  crack  of  a  whip  was  the  signal  for 
them  to  set  out.  The  leader  traveUed  a  little  distanee  before  the 
vast ;  and,  if  he  perceived  the  traces  of  any  stranger,  he  returned 
to  the  other  dogs ;  these  either  took  a  different  way,  or,  if  the 
dang&t  was  piessmg^  concealed  themselves  behind  the  hedges^ 
and  lay  ohise  till  the  patrol  had  passed.  When  they  arrived  a| 
the  hi&itatton  of  tiieir  master's  associate,  they  hid  themeelves  iii 
the  ne^bonring  fields  and  hedges,  whQe  their  leader  went  to 
Ae  hoQse,  and  scratched  at  the  door,  or  barked,  till  he  wae  ad- 
mitted!^ when  he  hj  quietly  down,  as  at  home ;  by  this  the  smi^ 
1^   knew   that  the  eamvan  was  come;   and,  if  the  oeast  was 

r,  he  went  out^  when  he  gave  a  loud  whistle,  and  the  dags 
r  Yunnii^  to  hioi  from  their  several  hiding-plaeea  I 

91.  €Mn0«t  Infeifliofi. — Pfetras  Ramus  tells  na  of  a  wooden 
eagle  and  an  iren  fiy,  made  by  Regiomontanus,  a  Au]0«a  math^^ 
matsdan  of  Nuremberg,  whereof  the  first  flew  fordi  out  of  the 
ei^,  aleft  in  the  air,  met  ^  Emperor  Maximilian  a  good  way  e(P, 
nottiug  towards  it;  afeid,  hasviag  saluted  him,  retornfd  ag$mi, 
waiting  on  him  at  the  city  gates.  The  second,  at  a  feast,  wberelO 
ke  hadtinviledkia  fSMnilasor.  friends,  flew  florth  from  his  hand,  and, 
taking  a  voimd,  veturaed  thither  again,  to  the  gseat  aetoqishmHist 
^oftkebeboMees: 

98^  Plagnirawa.-^llfv.  Ffeard  haidng  heard  E>r.  M  "  *  pi^adi, 
the  doctor  afterwards  aiked  him  how  he  liked  hiasMnoHi  ''  Uie 
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itl"  said  Mr,  H.^  **  why,  ur,  I  have  liked  it  and  admired  it  diese 
twenty  years."  The  doctor  stared. .  ''Upon  that  sltelf/'  added 
Mr.  H.,  *'you  will  find  it  verbatim.  Mr.  Boehtn  was  an  esccdlent 
preacher."  Mr.  H.  was  a  bookseller;  and  booksellers  are  some- 
times dangerous  hearers,  when  a  preacbcr  deals  in  borrowed 
sermons. 

93.  Caledonian  Longevity. — In  the  month  of  Angnst,  1789^ 
arrived  in  town,  from  Inverness  in  Scotland,  one  Madeod,  an  out- 
pensioner  of  Chelsea  HospitaL  This  extraordinary  man,  though 
in  the  cme  hundred  and  first  year  of  his  age,  had  walked  from  die 
place  of  his  residence,  five  hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant  from 
London,  in  nineteen  days,  without  the  least  relief  on  ihe  road. 
His  object  in  coming  to  town  was  to  solicit  some  little  assistrtice, 
through  the  medium  ai  the  colonel  in  whose  regiment  he  last 
served,  having  manied  a  second  wife,  by  whom  he  has  one  son, 
between  six  and  seven  years  of  age.  He  stated,  that  in  all  pro-r 
bability  he  should  soon  have  a  further  increase  of  fimily,  and  that 
his  pension  would  not  be  sufficient  to  support  them.  He  is  a  re- 
markably stout  man,  and  of  a  fiorid  complexion.  His  hair  is 
perfectly  white.  He  first  enlisted  in  the  army  two.  years  previous 
to  Queen  Anne's  ascending  the  throne,  and  served  in  Germany 
mider  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  in  all  that  queen's  wars. 

94.  ne  praeiical  Hearer. — A  poor  woman  in  the  country 
went  to  hear  a  sermon,  wherein,  among  other  evil  practices,  the 
use  of  dishonest  weights  and  measures  was  exposed.  With  this, 
discourse  she  was  much  affected.  The  next  day,  when  the  nnnis» 
ter,  according  to  his  custom,  went  among  his  hearers,  and  called 
upon,  the  woman,  he  took  occasion  to  ask  her  what  she  remeuibered 
of  his  sermon.  The  poor  woman  complained  much  of  her  bad 
memory,  and  said  she  had  forgotten  almost  all  that  he  delivered. 
"But  one  thing,"  said  she,  *' I  remembered;  I  remembered  to 
borjKL  my  bushel."-- A  doer  of  the  Word  cannot  be  a  forgetful- 
bearer. 

95.  The  punctual  Hearer. — A  woman  who  always  aiaed  to 
Attend  public  worship  with  great  punctuality,  and  took  care  to  be 
always  in  time,  was  asked  how  it  was  she  could  always  comeao 
early.  ^  she  answered,  very  wisely,  "  Th^  it  waa  part  of  hes 

LgioH  not  to  disturb  the  religion  of  others/^ 
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'96.  The  late  Hearer.-— A  minister^  obterving  tliat  some  of  hit 
people  made  a  practice  of  coming  in  very  late,  and  after  a  oon<«: 
siderable  part  of'  the  sermon  waa  gone  through,  was  determined 
that  they  should  feel  the  fbrcei  of  a  public  reproof.  One.  day, 
therefore,  as  they  entered  the  place  ci  worship  at  their  usual  late 
period,  the  minister,  addressing  his  congregation,  said,  "But, 
my  hearers,  it  is  time  for  us  now  to  conclude,  for  here  are  our 
friends  just  come  to  fetch  us  home."  We  may  easily  conjecture 
iviiat  the  parties  felt  at  this  curious  but  pointed  address. 

97*  Tlu  biter  bitten. — Some  time  ago,  a  man  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Leeds,  who  was  weary  of  his  wife,  after  buying  a 
fMeoe  of  beef,  and  rubbing  it  well  over  with  arsenic,  ordered  her 
to  roast  it  for  dinner.  While  it  was  roasting,  the  woman  was 
taken  so  ill,  that  though  he  pressed  her  much,  she  could  not  eat 
a  morsel  of  it :  and  he  making  some  excuse  for  not  eating  of  it 
Jiimself,  it  was  put  by  for  the  next  day. 

-But  the  next  day  he  brought  home  some  fish,  and  ordered  his 
wife  to  dress  them  for  his  dinner.  This  being  doiie,  he  sat  down, 
and  ate  very  heartily.  But  bef<n*e  he  had  done,  he  was  taken  very 
ill.  On  asking  his  wife  what  she  had  fried  the  fish  with,  she  said, 
"  With  the  dripping  of  the  beef  I  roasted  yesterday  V*  On  hearing 
this  he  cried  out,  *'  Then  I  am  a  dead  man  \"  Then  throwing 
down  his  knife  and  fork,  he  confessed  what  he  had  done,  and 
died  in  about  two  hours ! 

98.  Godlike  to  forgive. — A  gentleman  once  went  to  Sir  Eardley 
Wilmot,  Knt  (when  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,)  nfider  the  impresnon  of  great  wrath  and  indignation  at  a 
real  injury  he  had  received  from  a  person  high  in  the  political 
world,  land  which  he  was  meditating  how  to  resent  in  the  roost 
efl^uat maimer.  After  relating  the  particuTars,  he  asked  Sir  Eard- 
ley if  her  did  pot  think  it  would  be  manly  to  resent  it.  "Yes," 
jMid  the  knight,  "it  will  be  manly  to  resent  it,  but  it  will  be  God- 

Uke  to  forgive  it."  The  gentleman  declared  that  this  had  such  an 
xDataDtaneous  effect  upon  him  that  he  came  away  quite  a  different 
Bian,  and  in  a  very  different  temper  from  that  in  which  he  went. 

99.  Ae€ount  of  a  Wild  Man.-An  1774,  a  wild  man  was  dis- 
covered  by  the  shepherds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yuary.  This 
man,  who  inhabited  the  rocks  near  a  forest,  was  very  tall,  covered 
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with  Imir  Hke  a  h?ar,  vary  nimUe,  and  of  a  gxy  humaiir.  He 
neither  did,  nor  se^aied  to  intend  harm  to  bklj  body.  He  often 
vinted  the  cottages,  withoot  ev«r  attempting  to  carry  off  any 
thing.  He  bad  no  knawlec^e  of  bread,  milk,  or  cheese*  His 
greatest  amusement  was  to  see  the  sheep  running,  and  to  scatter 
them :  and  he  testified  his  pleasure  at  this  sight  by  load  fits  of 
langhter ;  but  never  attempted  to  hurt  them.  Vihetk  the  shepherds 
(as^was  iVequmtly  the  ease)  let  lose  their  dogs  at  him,  he  fted 
with  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow,  and  never  allowed  the  dogs  to 
eoQse  too  near  him.  One  momfaig  he  eame  to  the  cottage  of  .some 
workmen,  and  one  of  them  endeavcaring  to  catch  him  by  the  leg, 
he  las^facd  heartily,  and  then  made  his  escape.  He  seemed  to  be 
about  thirty  yeara  of  age.  A&  the  ^Drest  is  vay  extensive,  and  has 
a  communication  with  a  iiast  wood  that  belongs  to  the  Spanish 
territaries,  it  is  natoral  to  suppose  that  tMs  solitary,  bat  cheerful 
creature,  had  been  lost  in  his  infimc^,  sBid  subsisted  on  herbs. 

100.  The  Pugiluis. — A  serious  yoimg  man  in  the  army,  not 
haring  a  place  in  the  barrack  in  which  he  was  quartered  wkerstA 
to  pour  out  his  soul  unto  God  in  secret,  went  one  dark  night  into 
<a  large  field  adjoining.  Here  be  thought  no  eye  couM  see,  nor 
.car  hear  him,  but  God's ;  but  He,  '^  whose  thoughts  are  not  aS 
our  thoughts,*'  ordained  otherwise.  Two  ungodly  men  bdongin|^ 
to  the  same  regiment,  in  whose  hearts  enmity  had  long  subsist^ 
against  each  other,  were  resolved'  that  night  to  end  it  (as  ^y 
said)  by  a  battle ;  b&ng  prevented  at  di^*time  for  fear  of  punish- 
ment. They  chose  the  same  field  to  fight  as  the  other  had  chosen 
to  peay.  Now  the  field  was  very  large,  and  they  nnght  have  taliki 
di£Serent  ways ;  but  they  were  led  by  Providence  to  the:  same  ^Mt 
where  the   young  man  was  engaged  in  his  delight^  exera^. 

•  They  were  surprised  at  hearing,,  as  they  thought,  a  vd^inthe 
field  at  that  time  of  night;  and  much  more  so'  whew  they  dtew 
nearev  and  heard  a  man  at  prayer.  'Hiey  halted,  and  gaW  atteelL 
tion ;  and,  wonderful  to  teti,  the  prayer  hsid  such  an  eAct  upon 
both,  as  to  turn  that  enmity  they  before  manilested  against  each 
other  into  love.     They  took  each  other  inslMitly  by  the  hand^  and 

•  cordaally  confessed  that  there  remained  no  longer,   hi  either  of 
their  breasts,  hatred  against  eack  other.  ^ 
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%jA  cure  for  a  C(»M.— An  officer  at  Rochefort,  wearied  with 

hayiDg  pursued  for  a  long  time,  without  effect^  the  usual  remedied 

for  an  obstinJite  cold,  at  last  resumed  his  ordinary  way  of  living. 

lie  aoon  began  to  spit  bloody,  and  his  lungs  were  iseriously  affected ; 

ttOl  h^  persisted  in  abstaining  from  his  remedies.     One  day  having 

b<>ttled  off  a  cask  of  wine  it^  his  cellar,  he  had  half  a  pound  of 

roftin,  and  half  a  pound  of  yellow  wax,  which  he  set  about  heating 

over  a  braaier,  to  seal  down  the  corks  of  the  bottles.     This  ope* 

iration  having  lasted  an  hour  and  a  half,  he  thought  that  he  spit 

iBotc  freely,  and  that  his  cough  was  less  dry  and  frequent.     It 

th«n  occurred  to  him,  that  this  might  be  the  efiect  of  the  fumiga-* 

tion,  and  he  determined  to  renew  the  experiment.     He  accordi 

ingljr  walked  about  his  room  in  a  cloud  of  smoke  for  four  or  five 

days  tuceessively,    and  found  himself  perfectly  recovered.    He 

imparted  the  discovisry  to  the  surgeon  of  the  regiment,  who, 

without  having  any  great  faith  in  its  efficacy,  tried  the  experiment 

«|^  a  soldier  in  the  hospital,  who  seemed  dying  of  a  pulmonary 

complaint.     He  made  him,  at  intervals  of  four  hours,  undergo 

fumigAtians  iMnqportidned  to  his  strength ;  for  being  in  a  very  weak 

stake,  he  coold  not  bear  too  dtrong  a  smoke.     From  the  second 

dajr  the .  patient's  cough  began  to  abate,   and  in  six  weeks  ho 

urn  porfisctly  re-established. 

2,  A  cum  Jor  H^ot'^t.-^Take  a  piece  of  unskcked  lime,  and; 
having  wc^ed  the  top  of  the  wart,  rub  the  lime  on,  two  or  three 
timea»-day^  and  it  will  be  imperceptibly  removed  in  a  shcnrt  time, 
wiOionl  acar  or  inconvenience.  . 

>  3w  €mn  for  iuekrmtiok.--i^Dr\  Peiier,   a  Gemmn  phyaician, 
itafce%  thai  be  bai  fi)iuid  the  spirit  of  harti^om  (in  the  dose  of  a 
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small  tea^spoonful  in  a  glass  of  water)  to  counteract  the  inebriating 
effects  of  strong  fermented  liquors  and  spirits^  and  to  recover  a 
person  from  an  apparently  lifeless  state,  from  an  excess  of  wine^ 
in  an  hour  or  two. 

4.  Superiority  of  bruised  Oats  for  feeding  f/ar«f«.—- A  person^ 
who  has  tried  feeding  his  horses  on  whole  and  on  bruised  oats, 
states,  that  a  horse  fed  on  bruised  oats  will  look  and  work  as  well 
as  one  fed  on  double  the  same  quantity  of  oats  not  bruised.  This 
is  an  important  consideration  at  all  times ;  but  particularly  in  the 
event  of  a  ocmsiderable  rise  in  the  price  of  that  grain. 

•  5.  RheuWMtism. — The  following  is  the  famous  American  rec^ 
£oat  the  cure  of  the  rheumatism^  and,  in  some  cases,  even  a  con- 
traction of  the  joints: — Take  of  garlic  two  cloves,  of  gum  ammo- 
niac one  drachm,  bruise  them  well  together  in  a  mortar,  make  the 
mixture  into  two  or  three  boluses  with  spring  water,  and  take  one 
of  them  every  night  and  morning,  and  drink  while  regularly 
taking  these  boluses  very  strong  sassafras  tea.  The  cures  per- 
foraied  by  this  recqpe  in  America  have  been  extremely  numerous. 

6*  Remedy  for  mineral  Poison.^^When  the  preparations  of 
arsenic,  mercury,  antimony,  copper,  or  of  any  metal,  or  when 
any  unknown  substance  or  matter  has  been  swallowed,  and  there 
have  speedily- ensued  heat  of  the  month  and  throat,  violent  pain 
of  fthe  stomach,  retching  and  vomiting,  immediately  drink  p/en- 
^fidly  of  warm  water,  with  common  soap,  or  white  of  egg,  or 
eatmnon  sugar,  mixed  with,  or  dissolved  in  it.  Two  or  three 
quarts  of  warm  water,  with  from  three  or  four  ounces  to  half  a 
pound  of  soap,  a  dozen  eggs,  or  a  pound  of  sugar,  will  not  be 
too  much^ 

7.  To  counteract  the  dangerous  effects  of  vegetable  Poison* — 
When  the  preparations  of  opium,  henbane,  nightshade,  hemlock, 
tobacco,  foxglove,  or  stramonium,^  or  any  poisonous  fungus,  mis- 
taken for  mushrooms,  or  spirituous  liquors  in  excess,  or  any  otbar 
unknown  matters  have  been  swallowed,  exciting  sickness  widioiit 
f>ain  of  the  stomach,  or  producing  giddiness,  drowsiness,  and 
jd^p,  give  instantly  one  table^spoonful  ofjbur  of  nmstard,  im 
water,  and  repeat  it  in  copious  draughts  of  warm  water,-  eot^ 
Hanily,^  unitil  vwenting  takee  place.  If  the  person  become  so  in- 
aeosiUeasnot  to  be  easily  roused,  give  the  mustard  in  vinegar. 
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instead  of  wgter,  and  rub  and  ahake  the  hod^  actively  and  inccB- 
Bunily. 

^.  Remedy  Jin*  liquid  Poison. — When  oil  of  vitriol,  spirits  of . 
salt»  or  aquafortis,  have  been  swallowed,  or  spilt  upon  the  skin, 
immediately  drink,  or  wash  the  part  with^  large  quantities  of 
water;  and,  as  soon  as  they  can  be  procured,  add  soap,  or  potash^ 
€T  chalky  to  the  water* 

9.  To  uuike  a  Camera  Obscura.^Choose  a  room  that  has  a 
north  lighty  (though  an  east  or  west  may  do  very  well)  an^  let  it 
be  made  ao  dark^  that  no  light  can  come  in  but  at  the  hole  where 
your  glass  is  to  be  placed ;  then  make  a  hole  in  the  shutter,  about 
an  inch  in  diameter,  or  rather  more>  and  set  open  the  casement,  if 
there  is  one,  for  there  must  be  no  glass  beyond  the  hole ;  then 
fiusten  the  glass  with  its  centre  to  the  centre  of  the  hole,  and  at  th^ 
distance  of  the  focus  of  your  glass  hang  up  a  white  sheet,  when 
"whatever  is  without  the  hole,  and  opposite  to  it,  will  be  repre- 
sented on  the  sheet  with  exquisite  exactness,  far  beyond  the 
utmost  skill  of  any  painter ;  for  if  the  sun  shine  brightly  on  the 
object^  you  will  have  the  colour  of  all  things  in  their  natural 
paint ;  but  if  the  sun  does  not  shine,  the  colours  will  be  hardly 
visible*  You  must  by  all  means  prevent  the  sun's  shining  near  the 
hole,  for  then  all  things  will  be  confused.  All  things  will  appear 
inverted  upon  the  sheet;  to  remedy  which,  take  a  common  look- 
ingoglaas,  of  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  square,  and  hold  it  near  or 
under  the  chin,  with  an  acute  angle  to  the  breast,  and  look  down 
into  ity  and  every  thing  will  appear  in  its  natural  and  erect  posi* 
tion.  This  reflection  from  the  glass  has  a  gladness  that  is  very 
surprising,  and  makes  it  look  like  some  magical  prospect. 

10.  JEasy  method  of  obtaining  Water  in  almost  any  Situation. 
—The  ground  must  be  perforated  by  a  borer.  In  the  perforation 
is  placed  a  wooden  pipe,  which  is  driven  down  with  a  mallet,  after 
which  the  boring  ia  continued,  that  the  pipe  may  be  driven  still 
fiurther*  In  proportion  as  the  cavity  of  the  borer  becomes  loaded, 
it  Is  drawn  up  and  emptied ;  and  in  time,  by  the  addition  of  new 
portions  of  wooden  pipe,  the  boring  is  carried  to  any  depth,  and 
water  is  generally  obtained. 

.  IJ.  Swedish  method  of  preserving  from  Rust  Iron-work  ejp- 
peesd  to  ^tr.— They  tske  such  a  quaptity  of  pitch  a^  t^r  as  they 
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think  they  have  occasion  for^  and  mix  up  with  it  such  a  quantity 
of  the  best  sort  of  soot  as  not  to  make  it  too  thick  for  use  ;  with 
this  composition  they  paint  or  besmear  all  the  parts  of  the  iron- 
work, for  which  purpose  they  make  use  of  short  hard  brushes, 
because  they  must  press  pretty  strongly  upon  the  iron  in  order  to 
give  it  a  sufficient  quantity ;  and  they  always  choose  to  perform 
this  operation  in  the  spring  time  of  the  year,  because  the  moderate 
heat  of  the  season  hardens  the  pitch  so  much,  that  it  is  never 
melted  l>y  the  i^cceeding  heats  of  the  summer,  but  on  the  cxm- 
trary,  acquires  such  a  gloss  as  to  look  like  varnish.  This  has 
been  found,  by  experience,  to  preserve  i!i*on  from  rust  much  better 
than  any  sort  of  paint,  and  is  as  cheap  as  aHy  that  can  be  made 
use  of. 

■ 

12.  To  discover  whether  Flour  be  adulterated  with  Whitening 
or  Chalk. — Mix  with  the  flour  some  juice  of  lemon  or  good  vine- 
gar ;  if  the  flour  is  pure,  they  will  remain  together  at  rest ;  but  if 
there  be  a  mixture  of  whitening  or  chalk,  a  fermentation  6r  work- 
ing like  yeast  will  ensue.  The  adulterated  "^ineal  is  whiter  and 
heavier  than  the  good.  The  quantity  that  an  ordinary  tea-cup 
will  contain,  has  been  found  to  weigh  more  than  the  quantity  of 
genuine  flour  by  four  drachms  and  nineteen  grains  troy. 

15.  For  taking  Grease  out  of  the  leaves  of  Books, — Fold  up, 
in  two  small  bags  made  of  fine  open  muslin,  some  ashed  of  burnt 
bones  finely  powdered,  or  of  calcined  hartshorn,  which  is  alrdiidy 
prepared  at  the  shops  of  the  druggist ;  lay  the  bags  of  muslin 
containing  the  powder,  one  on  each  side  of  the  greasy  leaf,  and 
having  heated  a  pair  of  fire  tongs,  or  hair  dresser's  pinching  tongs, 
of  a  moderate  warmth,  press  with  them  the  two  bags  against  the^ 
greasy  spot,  and  hold  them  some  time  in  that  situatioti.  Repeat 
the  process,  if  necessary. 

When  the  irons  cannot  be  conveniently  used,  the  powder  may 
be  heated  over  the  fire,  in  a  clean  earthen  vessel ;  and  whiht  hot, 
applied  without  any  muslins  on  each  side  of  the  grease  spot,  and 
a  weight  laid  on  it  to  assist  its  effect. 

14.  The  valuable  Effects  of  the  Juice  of  Sloes,  from  an  Indian 
Manuscript. — Whatever  linen  or  woollen  are  maiked  widd  this 
juice,  auch  letters  or  marks  are  not  to  be  discharged  by  any  toeans 
Whatever.    Put  three  ounces  of  btimt  horse«beans  in  a  piece  •f 
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linen,  and  hoSi  U.half  an  hour  in  the  sloe  juice^  apd  it  makes  ^ 
writing  ink»  in  all  reqpects  &^  superior  to  any  other^  not  .being  to 
be  discharged^  by  art,  or  defaced  by  time.  In  a  physical  way  it 
immediately  stops  bleeding  in  either  man  or  beast^  by  bathing  the 
wound  therewith.  And  the. knowledge  of  this  article  has  been  c{f 
the  utmost  service  to  g^eat  numbers,  for  by  the  use  of  this  juice, 
more  lii^en  may  be  marked  in  one  hour  by  the  pen,  than  could  be 
apcomplisbed  by  the  needle  in  many  days :  you  are  to  take  care 
the  linen  is  dry  be&re  you  mark  it.  When  washed,  the  marks  op 
tbe  linen  are  of  a  fine  purple  colour,  and  has  this  very  great 
advantage  over  marking  with  a  needle,  tl^t  there  is  no  other  way 
of  removing  whatever  marks  are  put  on,  but  by  cutting  out  the 
piece. 

15*  To  make  Indian  Ink. — Take  horsC'-beans,  bum  them  till 
they  are  perfectly  black,  grind  them  to  a  fine  powder,  and  with  a 
weak  gum-arabic  water  make  it  into  paste,  and  form  it  into  long 
square  cakes. 

l6.  Method  of  making  the  heat  sort  of  Bird  lime,  and  manner 
nf  wing  it. — Take  at  midsummer  the  bark  of .  holly,  and  peel 
.from  the  tree  so  much  of  it  as  will  fill  a  moderately  large  vessel ; 
then  put  to  it  running  water,  and  set  it  over  the  fire  and .  boil  ,it 
till  the  grey  and  white  hark  rise. from  the  green,  which  will  take 
up  sixteen  hours;  then  separate  the  barks  afiter  the  water  is  well 
drained  away;  then  take  all  the  green  bark  and  lay  it  on  tl^e 
ground  in  a.  dose  place  and  moist  floor,  and  cover  it  over  with 
green  weeds,  as  hemlocks,  docks,  thistles,  an4.the  like;  thus  let 
it  lie  ten  or  twelve  days,  in  which  time  it  will  rot,  and  turn  tp  a 
filthy  slimy  matter ;.  then  put  it  into  a  mortar,  and  beat  it  till  ,it 
comes  universally  thick  and  tough,  without  the  discerning  of  any 
part  of  the  bark  or  substance;  then  take  it.  out  of  .the  inortar,  and 
e^rry  it  to  a  pinning  strean^,  an^  there  wash  ityf^  not  leaving 
anj  firalnesa  about  it ;  then  put  it, up  in  a  very  xli^  earthen  p<^t, 
and  kt  it  stand  and  purge  for  drvers.days  together,  scummiing^it 
as  ofteq  as  any  fi^ulness  arises  f<fir  ^our  or  five  days ;  when  you 
pereeiye  iiq  mote  mmh  then  take  i^  out  of,  that  pot  and  put  it  in 
asotkcr  dean  ^srthen  vessel,  cover  it  dose,  and  keep  it  for  us^ 

V[hm  ,jQik  wan%  to  .use  your  lime,  take  what, quantity  you 
thin^  fit^:a|idipttt  it  intp  a jpipldo^  addmga  third,  |^  <^;gooie 
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or  capon's  grease  finely  clarified^  and  set  them  over  a  gentle  fire  ; 
let  them  melt  together^  and  stir  them  continually  till  they  are  well 
incorporated;  then  take  it  from  the  fire/  and  stir  it  till  it  he  cold. 

When  your  lime  b  cold^  take  your  rods  and  warm  them  a  Kttle 
over  the  fire;  then  take  your  lime  and  wind  it  about  the  topi  of 
your  rods,  then  draw  your  rods  asunder  one  from  the  other,  and 
close  them  again,  continually  plying  and  working  them  together, 
till  by  smearing  one  upon  another,  you  have  equally  bestowed 
upon  each  rod  a  sufficient  proportion  of  the  lime. 

To  prevent  the  freezing  of  your  lime  on  the  rods,  you  must 
add  a  quarter  as  much  of  the  oil  of  petroleum  as  of  capon's  grease, 
mixing  them  well  together,  and  then  work  it  on  your  rods. 

17.  To  cure  Damp  fFn/Z^.— Boil  two  quarts  of  tar  with  two 
ounces  of  kitchen  grease  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  an  iron  pot. 
Add  some  of  this  tar  to  a  mixture  of  slacked  lime  and  powdered 
glass,  which  have  passed  through  a  fiour  sieve,  and  been  com- 
pletely dried  over  the  fire  in  an  iron*  pot,  in  the  proportion  of  two 
parts  of  lime  and  one  of  glass,  till  the  mixture  becomes  of  the 
consistence  of  thin  plaster.      The  cement  must   be  used   im- 

'  mediately  after  being  mixed,  and  therefore  it  is  proper  not  to  mix 
more  of  it  than  will  coat  one  square  foot  of  wall,  since  it  quickly 

'  becomes  too  hard  for  use ;  and  care  must  be  taken  to  present  any 
moisture  from  mixing  with  the  cement.    For  a  wall  merely  damp, 

'  a  oo&ting  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick  is  sufficient ;  but  if  the 

'  wall  is  wet,  there  must  be  a  second  coat.  Plaster  made  of  lime, 
hair,  and  plaster  of  Paris,  may  afterwards  be  laid  on  as  a  cement. 
The  cement  above  described  will  unite  the  parts  of  Portland  stone 
or  marble,  so  as  to  make  them  as  durable  as  they  were  prior  to  the 
fracture. 

18.  To  prevent  Cows  from  contracting  Bad  Habits  while 
Amking.— Cows  should  always  be  treated  with  great  gentleness, 

'  and  soothed  by  mild  usage,  especially  when  young  and  ticklish, 
or  when  the  paps  are  tender :  in  which  case  the  udder  ought  to  be 

'  fomented  with  wiarm  water  before  milking,  and  touched  with  the 
greatest  gentleness,  othetwise  the  cow  will  be  in  danger  of  con- 
tntctihg  bad  habits,  becoming  stubbcnrn  and  unruly,  and  reftidmAg 
her  milk  ever  after.    A  cow  never  lets  down  her  milk' pleasantly 

' '  to  the  person  she  dreads  or  dislikes.    The  ndder  and  paps  iaiiould 
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always  be  washed  wi^  clean  water  before  milking ;  but  care  should 
be  taken  that  none  of  that  water  be  admitted  into  the  milking  pail. 

•  19.  Easy  method  of  cleaning  Boots  and  Shoes  in  the  Winter 
time^  00  as  to  prevent  soiling  the  Person,  the  Clothes,  or  the 
^oiMe.**— When  the  boots  or  shoes  are  covered  with  dh*t,  take  them 
oW,  and  with  the  back  cf  a  case-knife^  or  a  piece  o(£  wood^  cut 
thin  at  the  edges  like  a  stationer's  paper  knife,  scrape  the  dirt  off 
with  the  same,  as  dean  As  possible,  which  will  be  very  easily 
done  while  the  boots  and  shoes  are  wet.  Then,  with  a  small  piece 
of  wet  sponge  or  flanpel,  wipe  off  the  remaining  dirt  which  the 
pressure  of  the  knife  cannot  effect.  Then  place  them  in  a  dry 
room,  or  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  fire,  for  a  few  hours, 
and  they  will  take  the  blacking  remarkably  Well,  and  bear  as  fine 
a  polish  as  they  did  before  wetting.  If  proper  attention  is  paid 
to  this  process,  the  fingers  will  scarcely  be  soiled,  and  much 
trouble  will  be  saved  by  the  extra  brushing  required  when  the  dirt 
•is  sufiered  to  dry  on. 

20.  To  fatten  Poultry.^Voidtry  should  be  fitttened  in  coops, 
and  kept  very  clean.  They  should  be  furnished  with  gravel,  but 
-with  no  water.  Their  only  food  barley-meal,  mixed  so  thin  with 
water  as  to  serve  them  for  drink.  Their  thirst  makes  them  eat 
more  than  they  would,  in  order  to  extract  the  water  that  is  among 
the  food.  This  should  not  be  put  in  troughs,  but  laid  upon  a 
board,  which  should  be  clean  washed  every  time  fresh  food  is  put 
upon  it  It  is  foul  and  beated  water  which  is  the  sole  cause  of 
the  pip. 

SI.  Important  uses  of  the  Leaves  of  the  Vine. — From  experi- 

•  ments  made  by  Sir  James  Hall,  it  has  been  found  that  the  leaves 

•  of  the  vine,  dried  in  the  shade,  make  an  excellent  and  extremely 
wholesome  tea,  though  differing  in  taste  and  flavour  from  that 
oommonly  used;  besides  also  being  admirably  calculated  for 
making  vin^^ar.     The  prunings  of  the  vine,  on  being  bruised  and 

.  put  into  a  vat  or  mashing  tub,  and  boiling  water  poured  on  them 
IB  the  same  way  as  is  done  with  malt,  will  produce  a  liquor  of  a 
fine  vinous  quality ;  which  being  fermented,  forms  a  substitute 
fyf  beer ;  and  which,  on  being  distilled,  produces  a  good  spirit  of 
die  nature  of  brandy. 

22.  Method  of  rendering  Assistance  to  Persons  in  Danger  of 
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JJirinKniHg^r'Thla  desirable  object  appears .  attatnaUe  bjr  4li^ 
proper  use  of  a  man's  hat  and  pocket  haiidkercbief^  nrhiah  being, 
all  the  appantus  necessary,  is  to  be  used  thus  i-r- Spread  the  hand- 
kerchief on.  the  ground,  and  place  a  bat  with  the  brim  downwardly, 
on  the  middle  of  the  handkerchief;  and  then  tie  Uie  handkerchief 
round  Ae  hat  aa  you  would  tie  up  a  bundle,  keeping  the  kliots  a* 
ne^r  the  qentre  (^  the  crown  as  may  be.  Now  by  seizing  the 
knots  in  one  hand,  and  keeping  the  opening  of  the  hat  upwards;^ 
a  person,  without  kxiowinghow  to  swim,  may  feariessly  plunge 
intp  the  water  with  what  may  be  necessary  to  save  the  life  of  a 
fellow-creature. 

If  a  person .  should  &U  out  of  a  boat,  or  the  boat  upset  bj 

going  foul  of  a  cable,  j&c.  or  should   he  Mi  off  the .  quays,  >  or 

indeed  fall  into  any  water  from  which  he  could  not  extricate  husiff 

self,  ^ut  must  wajit  sopie  little  time  for  assistance,  had  he  presence 

of  mind,  enough  to.  whip .  off  his  hat,  and  hold  it  by  the  brim^ 

placing  his  fingers  within  side  the  crown,  and  hold  it  so^.  {top 

down^wards).  he  would  be  able  by  this  method  to  keep  his. mouth 

^ell  above  water  till  asusijstance  $hould  re^ch  him.    It  often,  luq^ 

pens  that  dapger  is  des^ied  long  before  we  are  involved  in  .the 

peril,  ..and.  tiine  .enough  to  prepare  the  above   method;    wad'% 

courageous  person  would>  in  several  instances  out  of  ten,  applj 

to  them- with  success ;   lu^d  travellers,   in  fording  rivero  at 'lOK 

knoiif  n  foxdBjf  ■  or  wfajj^re  shallpwa  are  deceitful,  might  make  use  4f 

'these  ujiethods  widi  ..advantage.  < 

.  23.  Method  of  recovering  Persons  apparent^  Drowned,  ds 

recommended  hy- 1 ho.  Humane  Society, — Let  those  who  first  discover 

an  unfortunate;  object  in  thi$  situation  remove  it  to  some  house 

near,-  place  \%  by  the  fire^-  and  begin  by  rubbing  it  with  salt,  vo« 

latiles,  &c  and  warm  flannels,  the  head  a  little  .elevated;. never 

attempting  giving  any  thing  by  the  mouth  till  ^gns  of  veoovoy 

strongly  appear,  and  let  the  person  be  kept  &6m  a  crowd.  «f 

.people  around  him. ,  The  idea  that  the  stomach  is  fuU  of  walor, 

..and  thus  obviates  recovery,  is  very  erroneous  and  pr^udieial,  as 

it  is  now  fully  and  clearly  established,  that  the  respir atioiv  beii^ 

impeded  is  the  sde,  cause  of  the  suspension  of  life ;  and  irbidi 

being  restored,  the  vital  functions  soon  recover  their  tone :  .aod 

men  .are  frequently,  Ipst  from  the  absurd  custom  of  rolUpg  on 
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cbAb,  Kfting  tbe  fettover  the  shpulders,  and  the  head  Ming  on 
tfse  ground. 

'  %4.  Sure  meihoi  to  know  the  state  of  the  Weaf her, -^It  is 

found  by  experience^  that  the  leech,  kept  in  a  common  eight 

dunoe^phiftl^  three-foorths  filled  with  water,  changed  once  a  week 

in  winter,  and  twice  in  snmmer,  and  covered  with  a  bit  of  linen 

mg,  is  aSure  prognosticate  of  the  weather.     First :  in  serene  wea- 

ibet  it  lies  rolled  up  in  a  spiral  form  at  the  bottom.     Secondly : 

When  it  rains beforethe  afiiemoon it  creeps  to  the  top,  and  remains 

till   the  weather  is  settled.     Thirdly;  against  wind  it  keeps  in 

rapid  motion,   and  seldom  rests  until  it  begins  to  blow  hard. 

Fourthly :  if  a  remarkable  storm  of  thunder  or  rain  is  to  succeed,- 

it  lodges  sottie  days  before  continually  without  the  water,  and  is 

Tefy  «tieai0y  and  convulsed.     Fifthly :  in  frost,  as  in  clear  wea-^ 

ther,  it  lies  at  the  bottom  ;  and  Jn  snow,  as  in  rain,  it  keeps  at  the 

iMtodKif  the  phial. 

25.  Jbpretteni  Hatf-stacke  from  taking  Fire. — When  there  is 
iny  rcfissda  to*  fear  that  the  hay  which  is  intended  to  be  housed  or 
MtfdccNi'is  not  sufficiently  dry,  it  is  only  necessary  to  scatter  a  few 
bandfuls  of  common  salt  (muriate  of  soda)  between  each  layer; 
ft%#Hldl  be-very  il^jiidgied  to  r^et  this  trifling  expense;  for  the 
salt,  by  absorbing  the  humidity  of  the  hi^,  not  only  prevents  the 
ieMientafioA  and  consequent  inflammation  of  it,  but  it  also  adds 
A4aile  totti  forage,  whii^h  stimulates  the  appetites  of  cattle,  and 
preserves  them  from  many  diseases. 

96:'  HuhB  f0r  ^ifMig.— When  the  wind  is  in  some  points  few 

fiAf^ilrilQ  bice;  the  most  tinfevourable  is  the  eastern  quarter.    A 

wiNii  lowering  day  with  flying  showers,  and  a  slight  ripple  <m  the 

wktitf^isl^e'most'falrourable.     Water,  slightly  disturbed^  prevents 

'Mi^eeeki^  the  tackle ;  aftd  in  it  th^ey  take  the  bait  most  readily. 

Henw  tRrhatever  tebdsto  disturb  it,  so  as  to  hide  the  liike  without 

eibiieitfittg'thtf  bait,  is  of  advantage.    In  waters  affected  by  the 

Mt^  thd  ^6od>  is  tbit  best  time  for  anglii^.     Whirlpools,  eddies, 

nuU^taiby  sides  of  bridges,  and  beneath  their  arches,  are  places 

iriMeifB  *Aili*'in08t  readily  bite;  chiefly  from  tlie  above  reason;  and 

in  -gebi&fAi  a  teftafn  degree  of  darkness  in  t^e  water,  whether 

ioicastetiflfl   by.  the   shades  of  buildings,    rocks,    or  by  muddy 

stre«as  flowing  into  it,  is  fevourable  to  angling. 
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27.  To  prevent  Fiies  troubling  CatUe. — Boil  bay-berries  in^oil^, 
and  anoint  them  with  it,  and  they  will  never  settle  on  the  cattle.; 
Or  wet  the  hair  of  horses  with  the  juice  of  the  leaves  of  the 
gourd  at  midsummer,  and  they  will  not  molest  them. 

28.  Innocent  method  of  destroying  Rats. — Lay  birdlime  in, 
their  haunts ;  for  though  they  are  nasty  enough  in  othter  respects, 
yet  bmng  very  curious  of  their  fur,  if  it  is  but  daubed  with  this- 
stuff,  it  is  so  troublesome  to  them  that  they  will  even  scratch  their^ 
skins  firom  off  their  own  backs,  to  get  it  off,  and  will  never  abide^ 
in  the  place  where  they  suffered  in  this  manner. 

2p.  The  signs  of  Rain  hy  creatures,  ^c— When  the  hem  or 
bittern  flies  low,  the  air  is  gross  and  thickening  into  showers. 

Cattle  leaving  off  to  feed,  and  hastening  to  shelter  under  hedges, 
bushes,  trees,  out*bouses,  &c.  shows  sudden  showers  of  rain  are 
coming. 

When  kine  view  the  sky,  stretching  up  their  heads,  and  snuff- 
ing the  air,  moist  vapours  are  engendering  ;  and  the  caus«  of  their 
doing  so  is,  their  sensibleness  of  the  air's  sudden  alteration  from 
dry  to  wet ;  and  sudden  rains  will  ensue,  though  at  that  time  the 
sun  may  shine  out 

The  scattering  of  swallows,  and  their  flying  low  aboat  pcods 
and  lakes,  denotes  rain. 

The  frogs  much  croaking  in  the  ditches  and  pools,  &c.  in  .the 
evening,  foretels  rain  in  a  little  time  to  follow ;  also  the  sweating 
of  stone  pillars,  or  tombs,  denotes  rain, 

30.  Method  to  escape  from  Fire.'^The  following  simple  madiine 
ought  always  be  kept  in  an  upper  apartment.  It  is  ndthing  more 
than  a  shilling  or  eighteen-penny  rope^  one  end  of  which  should 
always  be  made  fast  to  something  in  the  chamber,  and  at  the 
other  end  should  be  a  noose  to  let  down  children  or  infirm  persons 
in  case  of  fire.  Along  the  rope  there  should  be  several  knots,  to 
serve  as  resting  places  for  the  hands  and  £eeto£  the  person  who 
drops  down  by  it.  No  fiunily  occupying  high  houses  shoidd  ever 
be  without  a  contrivance  of  this  kind* 

SI.  To  extinguish  Fires  speetfi/y.— Much  mischief  arises  &cm 
want  of  a  little  presence  of  mind  on  these  alanmng  occasioiis :  a 
small  ijpiantity  of  water  well  and  immediately  applied,  will  ire- 
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queiitl^  obi^ate  great  danger.  The  moment  an  alarm  of  fire  is 
glveti^  wet  some  blankets  well  in  a  bucket  of  water,  ahd  spread 
ihem  upon  the  floor  of  th^  room  where  the  fire  is^  arid  aflCT  wards 
beat  out  the  other  flames  with  a  blanket  thus  wet:  two  oi*  three 
backus  of  water  thus  used  early^  will  answer  better  than  hundreds 
Applied  at  a  later  period.  Linen  thus  wet  will  be  useful^  but  will 
not  answer  so  well  as  woollen. 

32.  To  txiricdte  fJaf*ie8  from  jFV're.^— If  the  harness  be  thrown 
over  a  draughty  or  the  saddle  placed  on  the  back  of  ia  saddle  horse, 
they  may  be  led  out  of  the  stable  as  easily  as  on  common  occasions. 
Should  there  be  time  to  substitute  the  bridle  for  the  halter,  the 
difficulty^  towards  saving  them  will  be  still  further  diminished. 

•  35.  Tb  stop  ike  Progress  of  Fire  on  board  of  Ships. — From  the 
great  confusion  occasioned  by  the  alarm  of  fire  on  board  a  ship^ 
with  the  difficulty  often  of  ascertaining  the  precise  spot  where  it 
h^  it  appears  almost  impossible  to  devise  any  means  to  prevent  the 
progress  of  such  an  accident  when  once  it  has  got  head. 

The  oiily  means  that  seems  to  promise  success  is,  to  convey 
water  to  aAy  part  of  the  ship  according  to  the  following  method : 
—To  "fAaxie  strong  pipes  through  the  decks,  close  to  the  sides  of 
the  vessel,  those  going  to  the  hold  must  be  cased,  to  prevent 
their  being  damaged  by  moving  stores  between  the  decks.  These 
^y  be  so  distributed  that  every  part  between  the  decks  may  be 
withih  the  reach  of  a  stream  of  water  issuing  from  them.  The 
magazine  and  place  where  spirits  and  inflammable  stores  are  kept, 
odghtto  have  the  greiitest  number  of  pipes  about  them,  to  prevent 
Hie  fyt  retching  thdse  parts. 

*'  ^"Streairis  of  water  to  the  piwt  on  fire  may  be  directed  by  a  lever 
fiied'on-  the  top  of  the  pipe,  the  end  of  which  corresponding  with 
the  apbHufe  b^low,  the  same  vertical  plane  will  pass  through  the 
lever  arid  the  str^m. 

S4^  Ih  improve  Chimney  Fire  Places,  and  increase  the  Heat^ 
h^  ei)prbper  atliiition  to  the  setting  of  Stoves,  Grates,  SfC. — The 
beat  materials  for  setting  stoves  or  grates  are  fire-stone  and  cotii- 
ittmi  bridks  mfd  mortar.  Both  materials  are  fortunately  very 
ch^pb  When  bricks  are  used,  they  should  be  covered  with  a  thin 
coatitig  of  plaster,  ^wfaic^  when  it  is  di^y  should  be  whftiii^washed. 

3  o 
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The  fire-stone  should  likewise  be  white- washed  when  that  is  used ; 

and  every  part  of  the  fire-place  which  is  not  exposed  to  being 

»  -  - .         • 

soiled  and  made  black  by  the  smoke^  should  be  kept  as  white  and 
as  dear  as  possible.  As  white  reflects  more  heat  as  well  as  more 
light. than. any  other  colour^  it  ought  always  to  be  preferred  for 
the  inside  of  a  chimney  fire-place:  and  black,  which  reflects  neither 
light  nor  heat,  should  be  most  avoided.  i 

35.  Substitute  far  Soap,  easily  prepared  in  small  quantities 
by  private  Families  in  the  Country. — Collect  before  the  time  of 
seeding,  thistles,  nettles,  fern,  and  such  other  weeds  as  usually 
infest  the  borders  of  high  roads  and  hedges,  and  bum  them  in  a 
large  heap,  gradually,  till  the  whole  are  consumed,  and  carefully 
preserve  the  ashes  in  a  dry  place  ready  to  make  the  ley.  wanted  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  substitute  for  soap. 

The  requisite  materials  and  utensils  should  be  prepared,  which 
are  but  few  in  number.  They  consist  1st,  Of  a  small  tub  of  white 
wood,  nine  inches  in  width,  and  as  many  in  height.  This  tub 
should  be  perforated  near  the  bottom ;  its  use  is  for  mixing  the 
leys.  (Were  it  made  of  oak  it  would  colour  the  leys.)  2d,  A- 
small  copper  basin  with  a  round  bottom,  a  foot  in  diameter,  and 
seven  or  eight  inches  in  depth ;  or,  where  this  cannot  be  procured, 
an  iron  pot  or  earthen  vessel  that  can  bear  the  fire,  may  be  used. 
This  vessel  is  intended  for  boiling  the  mixture.  3d,  For  this 
small  manufacture  are  finally  required  a  skimmer,  a  spatula  of 
white  wood,  and  two  earthen  pans. 

The  materials  necessary  are,  1,  some  .good  ashes ;  2.  lime ;. 
and  3,  oil,  tallow,  or  kitchen  fat*  The  following  is  the  method 
of  preparing  the  leys. — Take  three  pounds  of  ashes  and  one 
pound  of  lime.  First,  moisten  the  lime  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  water,  in  order  to  slake  it ;  and  after  it .  has  completely- 
crumbled  down,  mix  with  it  the  ashes,  and  put  this  mixture  iiito 
t\^e  tub,  having  previously  spread  a  piece  of  canvas  at  the  bottom ; 
carefully  close  the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  tub ;  after  whidi 
pour  upon  the  materials  a  quantity  of  water  sufficient  to  soak  it 
well  through,  and  rise  above  it  in  the  vessel,  to  the  height  of- 
about  three  finger  breadths.  Then  stir  it  well  with  a  stick,  and 
suffer  it  to  stend  for  some  hours;  then  open  the  hole  in  order  to» 
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let  the  ley  ruii  off,  which  is  collected  and  kept  by  itself.  This  is 
the  first  ley.  Then  again  put  ifresh  water  in  the  tub,  stir  the 
materials  with'  a  stick,  let  thein  stand  for  some  hours,  and  then 
draw  off  the  second  ley,  which  is  also  kept  separate.  The  third 
ley  is  obtained  in  the  same  manner,  by  pouring  fresh  water  upon 
the  remainder  of  the  ashes,  which  will  now  have  been  sufficiently 
exhausted  of  its  saline  particles. 

Take  equal  quantities  of  the  first  ley,  and  of  kitchen  fat,  tal- 
low, or  oil,  and  melt  them  together  in  youV  copper  basin,  over  a 
gentle  fire,  till  they  are  >Vell  incorporated,  by  constantly  agitating 
tiiem  with* your  wooden  spatula.  When  the  ley  and  grease  are  well 
united,  you  may  add  more  ley  of  the  second  quality, '  and  digest 
them  for  some  time  with  a  gentle  heat,  till  the  mixture  is  com- 
pleted, taking  care  to  stir  it  well  all  the  time ;  then  pour  it  into 
your  earthen  pans  to  cool  and  preserve  for  use.  A  few  trials  will 
enable  you  to  make  it  in  a  perfect  manner ;  and  a  little  of  this 
composition  will  be  found  to  answer  ail  the  purposes  of  soap  for 
fiimily  use.  The  surplus  ley  of  the  stronger  kinds  may  be  pre- 
served for  future  use,  and  the  weaker  ley  will  serve  to  put  upon 
fresh  ashes  on  a  future  occasion ;  or  a  little  of  any  of  these  leys 
.  will  form  a  useful  steep,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  warm 
water,  for  the  dirty  plain  linen  intended  to  be  washed,  but  will  be 
too  strong  for  printed  calicoes  or  dyed  articles. 
•  36.  To  prevent  Accidents  froin  leaving  a  Poker  in  the  Fire, — 
The  following  invention  is  equally  simple  and  secure.  Immedi- 
ately above  that  square  part  of  the  poker,  by  blacksmiths  called 

the  bit,  let  a  small  cross  of  iron,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  each 

•  .  ..,...■  •         , 

way,  be  welded  in. 

.  The  good  consequences  of  this  simple  contrivance  will  be— 1  st. 
If  the  poker,-  by  the  fire  giving  way,  should  slip  out, 'it  will  pro-- 
bably  catch  on  the  edge  of  the  fender.  -'  ' 

*  2d,  If  it  should  not,  it  cannot  injure  the  hearth  or  carpet,  'as 
the  hot  part' of  the  poker  will  be  borne  up  some  inches. '  *     ' 

'  And  5d,  The  poker  cannot  be  run  into  the  fire  further  than 
tfaiebit;  which  in  regard  to  a  polished  poker,  is  also  of  some  con- 
sequence. 
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37.  General  Rules  for  the  choice  of  Spectacles,  and  for  tke 
Preservation  of  the  Sight — The  most  gene^l  ^d  perhaps  the 
best  rule  that  caabe  given  to  those  who  are  in  want  of  assistances 
from  glasses^  in  order  so  to  choose  their  spectacles  that  they,  inajir 
suit  the  state  of  their  eyes^  is  to  prefer  those  which  show  ob|ect8^ 
nearest  their  natural  state,  neither  enlarged  nor  diminished,  the 
glasses  being  near  the  eye,  and  that  give  a  blackness  and  distinct-, 
ness  to  the  letters  of  a  book,  neither  straining  the  eye  nor  causing 
any  unnatural  exertion  of  the  pupil.  For  no  spectacles  can  be  saiii 
to  be  properly  accommodated  to  the  eyes,  which  do  not  procure 
them  ease  and  rest ;  if  they  fatigue  the  eyes,  we  may  safely  cao^ 
elude  either  that  we  have  no  occasion  for  them,  or  that  they  are 
ill  made,  or  not  proportioned  to  our  sight. 

Though  in  the  choice  of  spectacles,  every  one  must  finally 
determine  for  himself^  which  are  the  glasses  through  which  he 
obtains  the  most  distinct  vision ;  yet  some  confidence  8hou)4'  l?e 
placed  in  the  judgment  of  the  artist  of  whom  they  are  purchase^^ 
and  some  attention  paid  to  his  directions.  By  trying  many  8(pec- 
tacles,  the  eye  is  fatigued,  as  the  pupil  varies  in  size  with  every 
different  glass,  and  the  eye  endeavours  to  accommpdate  itself  .t^ 
every  change  that  is  produced.  Hence  the  purchaser  often  fix^ 
upon  a  pair  of  spectacles  not  the  best  adapted  to  hL$.  s^t,.  bi^^ 
those  which  seem  to  relieve  him  most,  while  his  eyes  are  in  a 
forced  and  unnatural  state,  and  consequently  when  he  ge^  home, 
and  they  are  returned  to  their  natural  stiite,  he  fincjs  wltiat  he  Jhts 
chosen  fatiguing  and  injurious  to  the  sight.  Frorn^  Mr»  Adams'^ 
Essay  on  Vision. 

38.  Comfort  for  those  nearly  Blind. — Inscriptions  on  dark 
blqe  glazed  paper,  written  with  white  ink,  have  been  found  very 
legible  by  persons  afflicted  with  bad  eyes^  who  have  had  mmy 
things  written  in  a  strong  plain  hand  for  that  purpose.  .  The  ink 
is  made  with  gum  water  and  flake  white,  finely  powdered  i  it 
must  be  often  shaken,  even  whilst  you  are  writing/  as  tbe  flake 
white  very  soon  subsides.  A  common  pen  will  dp  very  wdl  for 
the  writing.  A  bright  yellow  or  dark  green  paper  is  likewise  ytry 
easily  read. 
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S9;  Cmref«r  the  Poitm  »S  the  DeMy  NighUSkade.—<j\ve 
the  patient  an  emetic  as  soon  as  possible ;  then  let  him  driiik  Vine- 
gar or  kmon  juice,  about  a  pint  diluted  in  an  equal  quantity  of 
water;  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  let  him  walk  about  to  prevent 
dieep,  which  would  most  certainly  prove  &tal. 

40.  Tooth  Powder. — To  one  ounce  of  fine  powder  of  bark, 
and  one  ounce  of  gum«>m3nTh,  add  three-foi^hs  of  an  ounce  of 
bole^armenick ;  mix  t]ie9e  ii^edients  well  tqgether,  and  they  will 
produce  an  excellent  tooth  powder,  valuable  in  it^el^  and  highly 
approved  of  by  many  gentlemen  of  the  faculty « 

41.  Efficacy  of  Vinegar  in  curing  Bums  and  Sealdi.'-^Tbe 
.applicationof  vinegar  to  burns  and  scalds  is  to  be  strongly  recom- 
mended. It  possesses  active  powers,  and  is. a  great  antiseptic  and 
corrector  of  putrescence  and  mortification.  The  progressive  ten^- 
dency  of  burns  of  the  unfavourable  kipd^  or  ill  treated,  is  tp 
putrescence  and  mortification.  Where  the  outward  skin  is  noijt 
broken^  it  may  be  £re€;ly  used  every  hour  or  two ;  where  the  skin 
ia  broken,  and  if  it  gives  pain,  it  mutt  be  gently  useid*  Butequi^ 
parts  of  vinegar  and  watf^,  in  a  tefud  state,  used  freely  ev^ 
three  or  four  l^ui;s,  axe;  generally  the  best  appUcation,  and  thf 
best  rule  to  be  directed  by. 

Housc'-leek,  either  applied  by  itself  or  mixed  with  cream, 
gives  present  relief  in  burns,  and  other  exte^pnal  in^AmnfuitionsL.    <> 

42«  To  kill  Earwigs  or  other  Insectg  which  may  accidentally 
have  crept  into  the  Ear«— Let  the  person  under  this  distressing 
circumstance  lay  his  head  upon  a  table,  the  side  upwai:ds  that  ip 
afflicted ;  at  the  same  time  let  smne  friend  carefully  dr^p  into  the 
ear  a  little  sweet  oil,  at  oil  of  almonds.  A  dicop  or  two  will  bf 
sufficient,  which  will  instantly  destroy  the  insect,  and  retnove  the 
pain,  however  violent. 

4S.— 'To  cure  the  Sting  of  a  Wasp  or  iB«0.— To  the  part  affecte4 
apply  eil  of  tartar  or  solution  of  potash,  and  it  will  give  instant 
ease ;  .as  also  well  bruised  mallows. 

44.  To  alleviate  the  Pain  occasioned  by  the  Sting  of  Gnate.-^ 
The  disagreoUile  itdiing  occasioned  by  the  sting  of  these  ipsects. 
may  be  removed  by  volatile  alkali,  or  immediately  rubbing  and 
the  part  affected  whh  cold  water,     . 
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At  m^xt,  to  rob  idth  fbUers  earth  knd  water  lenois  the  iimam* 
matioQ* 

45.  T«  destroy  Rats  and  other  Vcrwnn.-^Spotig^,  if  cut  in 
Bmall  pieces,  fried  or  dipped  in  honey,  and  given  to  vermin,  dis- 
tends their  intestines,  and  effectiially  destroys  them.  The  additiofc 
of  a  little  oil  of  rhodium  wQl  tempt  them  to  eat. 

A  better  method  would  be  to  feed  them  regularly  two  or  three 
weeks  in  any  apartment  which  they  infest  The  hole  by  which 
they  enter  being  first  fitted  with  a  sliding  door,  to  whidialong 
string  may  be  added ;  any  apartment  might  thus  be  turned  into  a 
gigantic  rat  trap. 

46.  Dr,  Taylor's  cheap  and  efficacious  method  of  destroying 
Rats.  —In  or  near  the  place  frequented  by  these  vermin,  place  oii 
a  slate  or  tile  one  or  two  table  spoonfuls  of  dry  oatmeal.  Lay  it 
thin,  and  press  it  fiat,  more  easily  to  ascertain  what  is  taken  away. 
As  the  rats,  if  ngt  interrupted,  will  come  regularly  there  to  feed, 
continue  to  supply  them  with  fresh  oatmeal  for  two  or  three  days ; 
and  then  well  mixing  in  about  six  table-spoonfuls  of  dry  oatmeal 
three  drops  only  oi  oil  of  aniseeds,  feed  them  with  this  for  two  or 
three  days  more.  Afterward,  for  one  day,  give  them  only  half 
the  quantity  of  this  scented  oatmeal  which  they  have  before  actually 
eaten,  and  next  day  place  the  following  mixture :  — To  four  ounces 
of  dry  oatmeal  scented  with  six  drops  'of  oil  of  aniseeds,  add 
half  an  ounce  of  carbonated  barytes, '  previously  pounded  very 
fine  in  a  mortar,  and  sifted  through  a  little  fine  muslin  or  cambric. 
Mix  this  intimately  with  the  scented  oatmeal,  and  laying  it  on  the 
tile  or  slate,  allow  the  rats  to  eat  it,  without  the  smallest  interrup- 
tion, for  twenty-four  hours;  A  few  hours  after  eating  any  of  it, 
they  will  frequently  be  seen  running  about,  as  if  drunk,  or  para- 
lytic ;  but  they  generally,  at  last,  retire  to  their  haunts  and  die. 
As  rats  are  extremely  sagacious,  it  may  be  proper  when  they  have 
during  the  twenty-four  hours  eaten  only  a  small  portion,  to  leave 
the  remainder  of  the  mixture ■  twenty- four  hours  longer;  after 
which  it  will  be  best  to  burn  what -is  left,  a.  fresh  mixture '  being 
prepared  at  so  trifling  an  expence  when  wanted.  The  doors  of 
the  place  where  the  mixture  is  exposed  to  the  rats,  shpuld  be  kept 
closed ;  as  well  to  prevent  their  being  disturbed,  as  to  obviate  the 
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possibility  of  accidents  to  children  or  domestic  animals;  for  though 
it  be  not  so  ex.tremely  dangerous  as  the  preparations  commonly 
employed  for.  killing  rats,,  and  is  even  used  in  medicine,  it  proves 
fatal  if  improperly  jtaken,  unless  timely  .counteracted  by  emetics. 
•The  oil  of  aniseeds,  though  it  renders; the  .mixture  disagreeable  to 
dogs  and  many  other  animals,  is  alluring  when  used  in  small  quanti- 
ties to  rats.  The  carbonated  barytes.  Dr.  Taylor  adds,  may  be  pro- 
cured in  large  quantities,  at  the  lead  mines  belonging  to  Sir  Frank 
Standish,  Bart,  at  Anglezark,  near  Chorley,  in  Lancashire.  The 
proper  sort  is  tasteless,  semi-transparent,  and  effervesces  with 
acids;  it  is  moderately,  bard,  and  striated.  It  is  called  aerated 
barytes— terra  pond^rosa  aerata — and  sometimes  by  the  miners 
ponderous  spar.  Jt  may  be  purchased  at  a  cheap  rate  from  the 
collectors  of  minerals. 

47-  To  take  impressions  on  Paper  from  Designs  made  on 
Stone. — The  stone  should  be.  close  grained,  and  the  drawing  or 
writing  should  be  made,  with,  a  pen  dipped  in  ink  formed  of  a 
solution  of  .lac,  in. leys  of  pure  soda,  to  which  should  be  added 
some  soap  and  lamp-black  for  colouring ;  leave  it  to  harden  for  a 
few  days,  then  take  impressions  in  the  following  manner: — Dip 
the  surface  in  water,  th^n  dab  it  with  printer's  ink  and  printer's 
balls:  the  ink  sticks  to  the  design  and  not  to  the  stone,  and  the 
impressimi  may  be  taken  with  wet  paper  by  means  of  a  rolling  or 
screw-press,  in  the  ordinary  manner.  Several  hundred  copies  may 
be  taken  from  the  same  design  in  this  simple  manner. 

48.  Transparent  Piij9fr,-r-Wet  some  fine  paper  with  a  feather 
on  both  sides  with  a  thin  layer  of  rosin  dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine. 
It  will  then  serve  to  put  over  any  thing  you  wish  to  take  off. 

49*  Mfthod  of  expeditious^  Fattening  Chickens.  —Take  for 
that  purpose  tf  quantity  of.  rice,-,  and  grind  or'  pound  it  into  a  fine 
flour ;  mix  sufficient  for  present: use  with  milk  and  a  little  coarse 
sugar ;  ,stir  the  .whole  well  over  the  fire,  till  it  makes  a  thick  paste; 
and  feed  the  chickens  in  the  day  time  only,  by  putting  as  much  of 
it  na.th^y  can  eat,  .but  no  more^  into  the  troughs  .  belonging  to 
thdlr  coops.  It  must; be  eaten  while  warm;  and  if  they  have  also 
beer  to  drink^  they  will  soon  grow  very  fat.  A  mixture  of  oatmeal 
and  treacle,  combined  till  it  crumbles,  is  said  to  form  a  food  £qt 
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idbtdtdds,  of  whidi  th^y  are  so  fditiA,  uAd  with  which  they  thrive 
lo>  mpi^y,  that  itt  the  end  of  two  daMtliii  tb^  heoome  as  kige  as 
Ae  generality  of  Ml  grown  fWls  fed  inthlB  cteiimon  way;  '    ,' '  * 

50/^  Meikod  0/  Fatiemikg  Geeie  mioi  I>ittc»f.^^M3eese,  ike 
tnore  quiet  and  uadisturfoed  they  are  kept^  the  fiister  and  better 
they  &tten. 

- '  I  shall  begin  With  what  aire  usually  caBed  greed  gees^  ^— Let 
diese  young  geese'be  put  in  a  place  idiat  is* Almost'  daric^  and'  be  fed 
with  some  ground  malt  tiiijted  up  with  milk^  and  they  Will  yfery 
soon,  iHfid>at  very  little  expetice,  be  fit  to  kiH :  the  method  has  often 
been  tried^  and  the  flesh  has  been  found  to  eat  very  delicate. 

I  sotnetimes  fat  them  in  a  still  cheaper  way,  especially  when 
milk  is  scarce :  I  mix  up  some  barley  meal  pretty  thick  with  watet*, 
which  they  constantly  have  by  them  to  eat  as  they  chuse ;  in  another 
part  of  the  shed^  where  they  are  kept  in  a  pau  with  some  boiled 
oats,  and  water  for  them  to  resort  to  when  they  tore  inclined  to 
change  their  food.  This  variety  is  agreeable  to  them^  aiid  €b&f 
thrive  apace,  being  so  fatted  at  less  ezpence  than  in  isay  other 
manner  I  know  of. 

'The  manner'  in  which  I  manage  my  Michaelmas  or  stubble 
geese^  is  not  very  different  from  that  above  described.  Imnie^- 
atriy  after  harvest  I  tum  them  oathe  wheat  eddishes^  ^ere  thejr 
pick  up"  flesh  apiice;'  but  when  1*  Cake  them  up  to  fatt^,  I  ftdd 
tbem  wi|h  ground  malt  mixed  up  widi  water,  and  give  them  with 
it  boiled  oats,  >boiled  miilt,  or  boiled  barley,  and  sometimes  for 
diange,  even  'boiled  .whe^famd  water.  Tbiis  maiukged^  they  grow 
fatter,  and  ac^re  sl  finer -^flavour  tJian  would  at  fil*dt  be  imagined, 
and  greatly  supericir  to  those  in  the  London  markets. 
'"  '  I  &tten  niy  ducks  in  the  same,  manner,  only  allowing  them  a 
larger  pan  to  daftible  in^  whidi  answei^  extremely  well.' 
'.-l  kei^  a  very  considerable  dumber  of  ducks  for  breeders, 
hftidng  near  «iy-hou4e  the-cmvenience  of  several  pofids,  lind  I 
annually  sc^  in  the;spnng  agreat  number  of  duckeggs  under  hens; 
it^stheiKefore' natural  that >1  should  chuse  sueh'*a<bri^  li^.wiU  lay* 
me^burge  stoK-or^gs/and  I  hiwe  always  fbund  su6h  ashiite 
their  Mis  turn  up  rather  more  than  prdinary  to  answer  this  put-' 
pose  best.  i 
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51.  Remarkable  Ingenuity. — In  the  twentieth  year  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Mark  Scaliot,  a  blacksmith,  made  a  lock,  consisting  of 
.eleven  pieces  of  iron,  steel  and  brass,  all  which,  togedier  with  a 
.pipe-key  to  it,  weighed  but  one  grain  of  gold:  he  made  also  a 
chain  of  gold,  consisting  of  forty-three  links,  whereunto  having 
'&8tened  the  lock  and  key  before-mentioned,  he  put  the  diain 
dboat  a  flea's  neck,  which  drew  them  all  with  ease.  All  these 
together,  lock  and  key,  chain  and  flea,  being  weighed,  the  weight 
of  them  was  but  one  grain  and  a  half. 

52.  Cmiaus  Siatue,  —Praxiteles  was  a  curious  worker  in  ima- 
gery; he  made  a  statue  of  Venus  for  the  Gnidians  so  lively,  that  a 
certain  young  man  became  so  amorous  of  it,  that  the  excess  of  his 
love  deprived  him  of  his  senses.  This  piece  of  art  was  esteemed 
■at  that  rate  by  King  Nicomedes,  that,  whereas  the.Crniditms  owed 
him  8  vast  sum  of  money,  he  offered  to  take  that  statue  in  full 
•eatirikction  for  his  debt. 

55.  Ingenioua  Meehaniam, — Janellus  Turrianus,  a  great  mas- 
ter in  the  mathematics,  did  usually,  delight  the  emperor  Charles 
the  Fifth  with  miracles  of  study:  spmetimes  he  sent  wooden  spar- 
'  rows  into  the  emperor's  dining-room,  which  flew  about  there,  and 
■returned:  at  other  times  he  caused  little  armed  men  to  muster 
.  themselves  upon  the  table,  and  artificially  move  according  to  the 
discipline  of  war ;  which  was  done  so  beyond  example,  that  the 
.  superior  of  the  religious  house  of  St^  Jerome,  being  ignorant  in 
the  mysteries  of  that  art,  suspected  it  for  witchcraft. 

54.  Folly  of  Ministers  using  iVolf^s.— A  certain  minister  read 
a  discourse  in  his  church,  intended  to  excite  his  congregation  to 
gratitude  for  an  interval  of  fine  weather,  whilst  at  the  very  inter- 
val of  reading  it,  the  rain  descended  in  torrents  from  the  bursting 
clouds,,  with  a  violence  sufficient  to  show  the  folly  of  being  tied  to 
notes. 

55.  The  effects  of  reading  Sermons  composed  by  others.'^They 
who  read  sermons  composed  by  others  are  often  led  into  mistakes. 
A  German  divine  #ay8,  ''  One  of  these  retailers  of  small-ware, 
having  picked  up  an  homily,  composed  some  years  before,  when 
die  plague  was  raging  in  the  country,  preached  it  to  his  congrega« 
tion  on  the  Lord's  day.  Towards  the  dose,  having  sharply  re- 
proved vice,  he  added,  "  for  these  vices  it  is,  that  God  has  visited 

8  H 
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IfOtf  and  your  familiis  with  thai  cruel  scourge  the  plague,  which 
M  now  spreading  efterif  where  in  Ihis  town,"  At  his  uttering  these 
words,  the  people  were  all  so  thunderstruck^  that  the  chief  magis^ 
trate  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  pulpit^  and  to  ask  him,  "  For  QoeFe 
sake,  sir,  pardon  the  interruption,  and  inform  me  where  thepiague  tV, 
ihat  I  nmy  inatantlif  endeoMfur  to  prevent  its  farther  spreitdingJ' 
**  The  plague,  sir,''  replied  the  preacher,  *'  i  know  not Mug  about 
4heplague»  Whether  it  is  in  the  town  or  not,  it  is  in  my  kfh 
mily." 

561  A  Challenge  properly  Answered. — A  quarrel  having'arisen 

.'between  a  celebrated  gentleman  in  the  literary  world,  and  one  Mdif 

'Ins  JMsquaintances ;  the  latter  heroically,  and  not  less  laocxiically, 

ecmduded  a  letter  to  the  former,  on  the  subject  of  thed^pute, 

with,  "  I  have  a  life  at  your  service,  if  you  dare .  take  it.'*  '  To 

which  the  other  replied,  '*f  You  say  you  have  a  life  at  my  service,  if 

I  dare  take  it.     I  must  confess  to  you  that  I  d^  not  take  itr  I 

-thank  my  God  I  have  not  the  courage  to  ta&e  it.     But,  though  I 

*  own  that  I  am  afi^d  to  deprire  you  of  your  life ;  yet,  sir/  permit 
-me  to  assure  you,  thlit  I  am  equally  tibankful  to  the  almighty 
.Being,   for  mercifully  bestowing  on  me  sufficient  resolution,  if 

attacked,  to  defend  my  own."  This  unexpected  kihd  of  reply  had 
the  proper  effect,  it  brought  the  madman  back  again  to  his  reason ; 
fHends  intervened,  and  the  affair  w&s  compromised. 

•  •  57-v  Courage  Displayed.^^lt  is  reported  of  tibe  famous  Vis- 
count de  Turenne,  that  when  he  was  a  young  officer,  and  at  the 
siege  of  a  fortified  town,  •  he  had  no  less  than  twelve  dballenges 
sent  him,  all  of  which  he  put  in  his  pocket  without  further  notice: 
but  being  soon  after  commanded  on  a  desperate  attack  on  some 
part  of  the  fortifications,  he  sent  a  billet  to  each  of  the  challengers, 
Acquidnting  thein,  *'  That  he  had  received  their  papers,  which  he 
deferred  answering  till  a  proper  occasion  offered  both  for  them  and 

•  •  • 

himself  to  exert  jjheir  courage  for  the  king's  service;  that  being 
ordered' to  assatutf  the  enemy's  works  the  next  day,  he  desired  then: 
company,  yifheh  they  would  have  an  opportunity  of  sigtializing 
their  own  bravery,  and  of  being  witnesses  of  his.**  We  may  leave 
the  reader  to  determine,  in  this  case,  who  acted  most  like  a;  man  of 
-  sense,  of  temper,  and  of  true  couri^. 
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•  58.  Aitaohment  of  a  Dog  to  Mtt«?c.7~ Peltier,  in  his  Annals  of 
Paris^  No.  l64,  for  December,  1798,  records  the  following  anec- 
dote:— At  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  a  dog  went  daily  to 
the  parade  before  the  palace  of  the  Thuilleries,  thrust  himself  be- 
tween the  legs  of  the  musicians,  marched  with  them^  halted  with 
them^  and  after  the  parade  disappeared  until  the  next  morning* 
when  he  resumed  this  occupation.     The  constant  recurrence  of 
this  dog,  and  the  pleasure  which  he  seemed  to  take  in  the  music, 
made  him  a  favourite  with  the  band,  who  nick-named  him  Parade, 
One  gave  him  food  to-day,  another  to-morrow ;  and  he  understood, 
by  a  slight  signal,  and.  a  word  or  two,  whom  he  was  to  follow  for 
his  dinner :  after  which,   faithful  to  his  independence,  the  dog 
always  withdrew,  in  spite  of  aqy  caresses  or  threats.     Sometimes 
he  went  to  the  Opera,  sometimes  to  the  Comedie  Italienne,  and 
sometimes  to  the   Theatre  Feydeau;  in  each  of  which   houses 
he  found  his  way  to  the  orchestra,  and  would  lie  down  silently  in 
one  comer  of  it  until  the  performance  was  over.     "  I  know  npt 
(says  Peltier)  whether  this  dog  be  now  alive :  but  I  know  many 
musicians  to  whom  his  name,  his  figure^  and  the  singularity  of  his 
habits,  are  perfectly  familiar.'' 

59»  Whimsical  Anecdote  of  a  Drunken  Man.-— It  is  reported 
of  one  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  that  when  by  reason  of  un- 
seasonable weather  he  could  neither  hawk  nor  hunt,  and  was  tired 
of  cards^  dice,  dancing,  and  other  domestic '  entertainments,  he 
would  in  the  evening  walk  disguised  about  the  town. 

It  fell  out  as  he  was  walking  late  one  night,  that  he  found  a 
country  fellow  dead  drunk,  snoring  on  a  bulk,  whom  he  caused 
his  attendants  to  bring  to  his  palace,  where  he  stripped  him  of  his 
old  clothes,  and  attired  him  superbly.  When  he  awaked,  he  and 
his  servants  were  to  attend  upon  his  excellency,  and  persuaded  him 
that  he  was  a  person  of  rank  and  fortune. 

The  poor  fellow  was  astonished  at  the  transition.  He  was 
served  all  the  day  lopg,  and  after  supper  saw  the  company  dance, 
and  partook  of  all  the  court  diversions.  But  late  at  night,  when 
he  was  drunk  and  fast  asleep,  they  put  on  his  old  garb,  and  cqn- 
veyed  him  to  his  old  place,  where  they  found  him. . 

The  design  of  the  jest  was  to  try  what  effect  it  would  have 
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upon  the  mmd  of  the  pocnr  oountryiium^  who  told  his  friendi  he 
bad  seen  a  vision,  certainly  believed  it,  and  could  never  be  di- 
verted from  that  persuasion. 

60.  A  remarkabie  Instance  of  Courage. — A  young  Frendi 
nobleman,  not  quite  twenty  years  old,  (the  Count  de  B.  lieutenant 
of  cavalry)  was  attacked  by  a  wolf  of  an  extraordinary  siae. 
The  furious  animal  first  seized  the  hcnrse,  and  tore  off  sndi  large 
pieces  of  his  flesh,  that  M.  de  B.  was  soon  dismounted.  Then 
the  wolf  flew  at  him,  and  would  certainly  have  torn  him  in  pieces, 
had  he  not  had  great  presence  of  mind.— -With  one  hand  he 
seized  the  wolTs  foaming  tongue,  and  with  the  other  hand  one  of 
his  paws.  After  struggling  awhile  with  the  terrible  creature,  die 
tongue  slipped  from  him,  and  his  right  thumb  was  bitten  off; 
upon  whidi,  be  leaped  upon  the  wolfs  back,,  clapped  his  knees 
fast  to  his  flanks,  and  called  out  for  help  to  some  armed  peasants 
who  were  passing  by ;  but  none  dared  to  advance.  **  Well  then,'* 
said  he,  '  fire:  if  you  kill  me,  I  forgive  you.''  One  of  them 
fired,  and  three  bullets  went  through  the  brave  officer's  ooat>  but 
neither  he  or  the  beast  were  wounded.  Another,  bolder  than 
his  comrades,  seeing  the  cavalier  was  intrepid,  and  kept  firm  upon  ' 
the  wolf,  came  very  near,  and  fired  at  him;  the' animal  was 
mortally  wounded,  and,  after  a  few  more  furious  motions,  ex- 
pired. In  this  dreadful  conflict,  besides  the  losing  of  his  thumb, 
the  young  count's  left  hand  was  torn,  and  he  got  several  bites  in 
his  legs  and  thighs. 

61.  Attachment  to  CArttf.— It  is  said,  that  Constantius,  the 
father  of  Constantine,  finding,  when  he  came  to  the  throne,  a 
considerable  number  of  Christians  in  place  at  court,  issued  an 
edict,  requiring  them  to  renounce  Christianity,  or  quit  their 
places.  The  far  greater  part  of  them  readily  and  resolutely  gave  up 
their  employments  and  prospects,  in  order  to  preserve  a  good  con- 
•cience ;  but  a  few  cringed  and  renounced  Christianity.  When 
the  emperor  had  thus  made  full  proof  of  their  disposition,  he  turned 
out  every  one  of  those  who  had  complied,  and  took  all  the  others 
in  again ;  giving  this  as  a  reason  for  his  conduct,  that  those  who 
would  not  be  true  to  Christ,  would  not  be  true  to  him. 
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62.  Animal  Sagacity. — The  foUowing  curious  iGict  is  related 
by  Professor  Scarpa,  in  one  of  his  valuable  anatomical  works.  A 
duck,  accustomed  to  feed  out  of  its  owner's  hand,  was  offinred 
some  perfumed  bread.  The  animal  at  first  refused^  but  afterwards 
took  it  in  its  biU,  carried  it  to  a  neighbouring  pond,  moved  it 
briskly  backwards  and  forwards  under  the  water,  as  if  to  wash 
away  the  disagreeable  smell,  and  then  swallowed  it. 

63.  Greatness  of  Mind, — The  President  d'Al was  arrest- 
ed at  Aix,  during  the  reign  of  Robespierre,  Upon  being  inter- 
rogated about  the  concealment  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns, 
whidi  had  been  buried  by  his  wife,  he  was  discharged,  but  a  con- 
fidential servant  was  taken  up,  and  confined,  it  being  proved  that 
he  was  prior  to  the  transaction.  Every  possible  mode  was  tried  to 
pwrail  upon  him  to  discover  the  place  where  this  treasure  was  de- 
posited, and  he  was  repeatedly  offered  his  life  on  this  condition. 
The  president  himself  repaired  to  the  prison,  released  him  from 
the  oath  of  secresy  whidi  he  had  taken,  and  commanded  him  to 
disclose  the  particulars  of  the  transaction.  The  faithful  domelstic, 
however,  replied  as  follows:  *'  When  I  was  intrusted  with  the 
secret,  both  your  wife  and  myself  knew  before-hand  that  it  would 
be  imprqBer  to  confide  it  to  you,  and  my  firmness  will  hereafiter 
prove  beneficial  to  your  children."  Having  said  this  he  walked 
forward  to  the  scaffold  prepared  for  the  occasion^  and  was  instantly 
executed. 

64.  Parliamentary  Anecdote. — David  Hartley,  member  for 
Hull,  during  the  coalition  administration,  was  remarkable  for  the 
length  and  dullness  of  his  ^eeches.  On  one  occasion,  having 
reduced  the  house  firom  three  hundred  to  about  eighty  sleepy 
hearers,  by  one  of  his  harangues,  just  at  the  time  it  was  supposed 
he  would  conclude,  he  moved,  that  the  riot  act  should  be  read,  in 
order  to  prove  one  of  his  previous  assertions.  Burke,  who  had 
been  bursting  with  impatience  for  full  an  hour  and  a  half,  and 
who  was  anxious  to  speak  to  the  question,  finding  himself  about 
to  be  so  cruelly  disappointed,  rose  exclaiming,  **  The  riot  act,  my 
dear  friend!  the  riot  act!  to  what  purpose?  Don*t  you  see  that 
the  mob  is  already  completely  dispersed  ?"  Every  person  present 
was  convulsed  in  laughter,  except  Hartley,  who  never  changed 
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countenance,- and  whf>  .stHliosbted  that,  the  riot  act  should  be 
lead  by  the  clerk.      ,....',,. 

65.  The  Devil  Calumniated. — A  few  years  back  were  seated 
in  a  .stage-coach,  a  clergymany  a  lawyer,  and  a  respectable  look- 
ing elderly  person.  The  lawyer,  wishing  to  quiz  the  clergyman, 
began  to  descant  pretty  fully  on  the  admission  of  such  ill-qualified 
persons  into  the  church.  "  As  a  proof,''  says  he,  "  what  pretty 
parsons  we  have,  I  pnce  heard  one  read,  instead  of  '  And  Aaron 
made  an  atanemettt  fo|:  the  sins  of  the  people,'  '  And  Aaron  made 
an  ointment  for  iJae  shins  of  the  people.'"  "  Incredible,"  exclaim^ 
edthe  clergyman.  ''Oh,"  replied  the  lawyer,  "I  daresay  this 
gentleman  will  be  able  to  inform  us  of  something  similar.''  ''That 
I  can,''  said  the  old  gentleman,  while  the  f^ceof  the  lawyer 
brightened  in  triumph,  "  for  I  was  once  present  in  a  oountry 
church. where  the  clergyman,  instead  of,  '  The  devil  was  a/i^ 
firom  the  beginning,'  actually  read,  '  The  devil  was  a  lawyer.  &wa. 
the  beginning.'"  .,  . 

66.  Chamois  Hunters, — Like  all  mountaineers,  ,the  Tyrolese 
are  active  and  brave  people;  in  their  pursuit  of  &e  Chamois  goat, 
they  scorn  all  danger  and  all  hardships,  and  are  such  admirably 
xoarksmen,  that  their  services  as  sharp-shooters  in  the. French 
^revolutionary  war^  were  rewarded  with  the  temporary  liber^.. of 
blunting  with  ipapujoity..  The  valu^  of  this  liberty  can  only  be 
estimated  by  those  who  know  the  passion  of  the  Tyrolese  for  the 
chase  y  a  passion,  says  Koteebue>  more  violent  than  that  of  the 
Upamester.  ^  IS^^ithjer  threats  nor  punishments  can  deter  them  from 
the  pursuit,  of  it;  gain  is  not  the  object,  for  the  goat,  flesh  and 
skin,  does  not  sell  for  above  ten  or  twelve  florins,  and  yet  a  man 
who  had  been  many  times  caught  in  the  fact  declared,  that,  if  he 
knew  the  next  tree  would  be  his  gallows  he  would  nevertheless 
)iunt  M.  de  Saussure  records  an  interesting  anecdote  of  a  Cha- 
mois hunter  whom  he  knew ;  he  was  a  tall  well-made  man,  and 
had  just  married  a  beautiful  woman  :  "  My  grandfather,"  said  he, 
"  lost  his  life  in  the  chase,  so  did  my  father,  and  1  am  so  well 

.assured  that  one  day  or  other  I  shall  also  lose  mine,  that  this  hag, 
which  I  always  carry  with  me  in  the  hunt,  I  call  my  winding 
sheet,  for  I  shall  certainly  never  have  any  other;  nevertheless,  sir. 
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if  you  were  to  offer  me  a  fortune  immediately ,  on  coxidiition  that 
I  -must  relinquish  the  chase,  I  would  not  accept  it.''  De  3ftusiure 
says,  that  he  took  several  excursions  among  the  Alps  with  this 
man ;  his  strength  and  agility  were  astonishing,  but  his  courage, 
or  rather  his  temerity,  was  still  greater  than  either :  about  two 
years  afterwards  his  foot  clipped  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  and 
he  met  the  &te  he  had  so  cahnly  anticipated  ! .  . 

67*  Mdanie  de  Sa/^itac— Diderot  gives  a  very  curious  ac« 
count  of  Mademoiselle  Melanie  de  Salignac,  a^  young  lady  who 
had  been  blind  almost  from  her  birth.     Her  feeUng,  hearing,  and 
smell,  were  exquisite.     She  could  distinguish 'by  the  impressioa 
of  the  air,  whether  it  was  fine  or  cloudy,  whether  she  was  in  an 
c^ieu  place  or  in  a  street,  and  whether  the  street  .ijras  open  at  tli|( 
aKl;'aIso  whether  she  was  in  a  room  or  not,  and  of  what  size  it 
:ww*.   Having  once  gone  over  a  house,  sbe  becaine  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  different  parts,  as  to  be  abl6  to  warn  others  c^ 
anyl^anger  they  were  exposed  to  by  the  existence  of  a  step,  or 
tbe  lowness  of  a  door.     She  could  thread  the  smallest  needle  witk 
.ikie  greatest  dexterity,  and  could  execute  eveiy  sort  of  needle- 
wod^.    She  played  very  well  at  many  games  at  cards,  which  she 
disthigttished   by  some   little  marie,   khown  to  herself  by  t&e 
teudb,  but  imperceptible  to  the  sight  of  any  other  perscm.    She 
had  learnt,  and  understood  very  well,  music,  geography,  geoynetry, 
and  dancing*     She  was  indeed  extremely  clever — what  made  her 
•noore  interesting,  she  was  modest,  mild,  cheerful,  and  affectionate. 
.  She  wrote  with  a  pin,  by  pricking  a  sheet  of  paper  attached  on  « 
finme,  and  read  what  she  had  writteii  by  feeling  the  pin-marks  on 
the  other  side  of  th^  paper.     She  could  read  a  book  printed  op 
coeside.only.     Some  were  printed  expressly  for  her  in  this  man- 
iier» .  In  a  piece  of  twelve  or  fifbeen  lines,  if  the  number  of  let* 
.tefs  in  each  word,  together  with  the  letter  t^hich  it  began  with, 
'#as.  given  her,  she  could  tell  every  word,  however  oddly  com-* 
po6ed«  .  .This  &ct,  says  Diderot,  ^^was  attested  by  every  mie  0f 
brrfinnily,  by  myself,  and  twenty  other  persons  still  alive."     She 
WM  the  daughter  of  Madame  de  Blacy,  *'  a  woman  diistinguished 
for  the  eminence  of  her  moral  qualities,  and  moving  in  a  respect* 
able  sphere  of  life." 
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:    6S,,  C&ujugal  ^ection.^'An  one  of  the  western  departments 
of  France,  a  man,  of  the  name  of  Le  Fort,  accased  of  oomquring 
against  the  repubHc,  was  seized  and  committed  to  prison.     His 
wife^  trembling  for  his  fate,  used  every  means  that  oouh^  and 
affection  could  inspire  to  restore  him  to  liberty,  but  without  suc- 
cess.   She  then  bought,  with  a  sum  of  money,  permission  to  pay 
him  a  single  visit  in  his  prison.     At  the  appointed  hour,  she 
appeared  before  her  husband,  clothed  in  two  suits  of  her  own 
apparel.     With  the  prudence  of  not  alio wii^  herself,  at  so  critical 
a  junctare,  to  give  or  receive  useless  demonstrations  of  tenderness, 
•he  hastily  took  off*  her  upper  suit  of  attire,  prevailed  upon  her 
husband  to  put  them  on,  and  to  quit  the  prison,  leaving  her  in  his 
place.  The  disguise  succeeded  to  her  wish,  Le  Fort  escaped,  and  the 
stratagem  was  not  discovered  till  the  succeeding  day.— '^  Unhi^ipy 
.wretch  !**  cried  one  of  the  enraged  committee,  *'  what  have  you 
done?"— ^*  My  duty,"  she  replied ;  "do  thine." 
«    69.  Rustic  Bravery. "^In  the  campaign  of  I621,  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Spanish  general  to  possess  himself  of  a  walled 
village,  in  the  Palatinate,  named  Oggersheim,  and  he  salKed 
from  his  quarters,  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  troops,  upon 
this  purpose.     On  the  first  alarm  nine-tenths  of  the  inhabitAiits 
removed  to  Manheim^  leaving  behind-only  about  twenty  insignifi- 
cant people,  and  a  poor  shepherd,  who,  besides  being  a  brave 
fellpWj  was  a  man  of  some  humour.     The  shepherd  in  good  time 
fastened  the  gates>  let  down  the  drawbridge,  and  made  a  wonder- 
ful show  of  resistance.    A  trumpeter  accosted  the  town  in  form, 
upon  which  the  few  remaining  inhabitants  escaped  through  a 
postern  gate,  and  left  only  the  shepherd,  and  shepherdess  big  with 
child.    The  peasant,  having  slipped  on  the  old  coat  of  an  officer, 
gave  audience  from  the  walls  to  the  military  herald,  and  in  the 
,  style  of  a  representative  of  the  garrison,  made   his  bargain  of 
capitulation  inch  by  inch,  contracting  at  the  same  time  for  the 
preservation  of  estate,  and  the  free  exercise  of  the  Protestant 
religion.     Let  the  reader  judge  what  surprise  the  Spaniards  felt 
when  upon  their  entrance  within  the  walls,  they  found  widi  what 
garrison  they  had   been  arranging   these  articles.    The  fellow, 
however,  himself  preserved  a  most  inflexible  gravi^,  and  aome 
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veeks  ofl^rwiudB^  when  his  wife  }aj  in,  ]rdqufi9ted  the  general  to 
be  sponsor.  For  the  humour  of  the  tbiog^  the  pompous  Cas« 
tilian  did  not  decline  the  honour,  and  fbr  ever  afterwards  pro- 
tected the  child. 

.  70,  J  rich  Cup  of  T<?fl.r-The  mistress  of  a  shop  in  the  neigh- 
liourhoK;^  of  Red  Lion-square^,  in  Londojti,  expecting  a  person  to 
eall  to  be  paid  a  bill  which  was  owing  to  him,  took  a  ien-pound 
Bank  of  England  note  out  of  the  cash-box,  in  readiness ;  the  per- 
moia,  however,  did  not  call  at  the  time  expected,  and  she  put  the  note 
into  a  China  teapot,  which  stood  in  the  parlbur  cupboard.  On 
Sonday,  a  few  friends  called  in  by  chance,  to  take  a  cup  of  tea ; 
the  best  wiire,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was  brought  forward,  and 
the  <KK]ipany  enjoyed  their  repast.  The  servant  carried  away  the 
teae-thingSy  washed,  and  put  them  by,  before  it  ever  struck  the 
poor  hostess  that  her  ten-pound  note  was  gone,  ''never  to  return.** 
She  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  her  friends,  whd  participated 
in  her  distiess^  One  of  the  guests  fortunately  asked  the  servaiit, 
where  she  haA  thrown  the  tea  leaves  ?  She  said,  *'  under  the  fire- 
|dioe."  A  search  was  immediately  commenced,  and  to  the  no 
amidl  joy-  of  the  poor  woman,  the  note  was  found  commingled 
with  the  leaves,  but  not  the  least  damaged  ! 

71*  Poetic  Robbers.-^Some  time  since,  a  robbery  of  21  geese 
was  committed  in  the  fitrm-yard  of  Mr.  White,  of  Kent.  There 
was  a  gander  attached  to  the  flock,  which  was  left  behind,  with  a 
hag.  tied  round  its  neck,  containing  twenty-one  pence,  and  the 
foUowiBg  poetic  excuse  written  on  a  slip  of  paper  :— 

"  Dear  Mister  White, 

We  wish  you  good  night. 
We  are  sorry  we  cannot  stay  longer — 

We  have  taken  twenty-one  geese. 

At  a  penny  a^piece. 
And  left  the  amount  with  the  gander.' 
72.  Union  HalL-^A  man  who  lost  a  pig,  discovered  it  at  the  house 
^  a  widow  lady  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  applied  for  his  property, 
bat  the  lady  refused  to  give  it  up,  saying  she  had  bought  it.  The  man 
obtained  the  ma^strate's  order  for  the  attendance  of  both  lady  and 
pig  At  the  office.  The  lady  depotied  as  to  the  time  when  she  purchased 
3  I 
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the  pig.  The  man'  clainaihg  it,  unfortunately  could  not  swear  to 
the  day  on  which  helost  it ;  but  he  requested  that  the  magistrates 
would  order  the  pig  to  be  turned  loose  in  the  street^  and  he  would 
place  a  £l6  note  on  his  back,  and  if  the  pig  did  not  immediately 
go  to  his  old  stye,  he  would  willingly  forfeit  both  pig  and  note. 
The  experiment  was  tried,  and  the  pig  was  no  sooner  liberated, 
than,  as  the  man  had  foreseen,  he  set  off  at  full  speed,  and  did  not 
stop  till  he  reached  the  yard  of  his  original  master.  The  magis- 
trates conceiving  this  conclusive  evidence  in  the  claimaiit's  fevour, 
authorized  him  to  detain  it.   ' 

73.  Commendations  of  Yorkshire. — Upon  the  middle  of  Beam- 
ham  Moor,  a  man  may  see  ten  miles  round  him :  within  those  ten 
miles,  there  is  as  much  free-stone  as  will  build  ten  cities  as  Urge 
as  York,  and  York  is  supposed  to  be  as  large  as  London  within 
the  walls.  Within  those  ten  miles,  there  is  as  much  good  oak 
timber  as  will  build  those  ten  cities ;  there  is  as  much  lime-«f one, 
and  coals  to  bum  it  into  lime,  as  will  build  those  ten  cities.  With- 
in those  ten  miles  are  two  iron  forges,  sufficient  to  furnish  iron  to 
build  those  ten  cities,  and  10,000  tons  to  spare.  '  Within  those  ten 
miles,  there  is  lead  sufficient,  &c.  and  10,000  fodder  to  spare.  Within 
those  ten  miles,  there  is  a  good  coal  seam,  sufficient  to  furnish  those 
ten  cities  with  fifing  for  1 0,000  years.  Within  those  ten  miles,  there 
are  three  navigable  rivers,  Ouse,  Ware,  and  Wanse,  at  the  foot  of 
which  a  man  may  take  shipping,  and  sail  to  any  part  of  the  world. 
Within  those  ten  miles,  there  are  seventy  gentlemen's  houses, 
all  keeping  coaches,  and  the  least  of  them  an  esquire ;  and  ten 
parks  and  forests  well  stocked  with  deer.  Within  those  ten  miles, 
there  are  ten  market  towns,  one  of  which  may  be  supposed  to  re- 
turn £lOJOOO  per  week. — [This  is  from  an  old  manuscript  of  the 
year  1731.] 

74.  How  to  make  an  impression.-— A  zealous  preacher  observed 
that  one  of  his  hearers  frequently  indulged  himself  in  sleep,  and 
he  as  frequently  admonished  him  against  such  a  practice.  His 
patience  being  exhausted  with  such  untractable  behaviour,  he 
determined  to  apply  a  more  effectual  remedy.  The  next  sermon 
he  preached,  he  found  his  parishioner  enjoying  his  nap  as  usual, 
and  to  cure  him  of  his  iedlargic  disposition,  he  hurled  his  Bible  at 
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the  drone's  head  with  great  violence,  exclaiming  at  the  same  time, 
**  if  you  will  not  hear  the  wprd  of  God,  you  shall /ee/  it." 
'75.  Remarkable  Sagacity  of  a  Sheep.— -The  following  remark- 
able occurrence  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  J.  Collet, 
-of  Evesham,  Worcestershire : — *'  Some  time  since  I  was  walk- 
ing with  a  lady  through  some  meadows  between  two  villages 
4>f, the  names  of  Upper  and  Lower  Slaughter, -in  the  county  of 
Gloucester;  the  path  lay  within  about  100  yards  of  a  small 
brook.  Many  ewes  and  lambs  were  in  the  meadow :  we  were 
about  half  way  over  it,  when  a  ewe  came  up  to  us  and  bleated 
vary  loudly,  looking  up  in  ray  face,  and  then  ran  off  towards  the 
brook.  J  could  not  help  remarking  this  extraordinary  behaviour; 
but.  my  attention  was  particularly  roused  when  she  repeated  it, 
and  bleating  louder,  seemed  to  wish  to  signify  something  in  parti- 
cular :  she  then  ran  off  in  the  same  direction,  repeatedly  looking 
behind  her  till  she  reached  the  brook,  where  she  stood  still.  Aflter 
standing  to  look  at  her  for  some  time  we  continued  our  walk,  and 
had  nearly  reached  the  gate  that  led  into  the  next  meadow,  when 
she  came  running  after  us  the  third  time,  and  seemed  yet  more 
anxious  than  before.     I  then  determined  to  endeavour  to  discover 

•  the  motive  for  such  singular  behaviour.     I  followed  the  ewe  to- 
wards the  brook :  seeing  me  advance  she  ran  as  fast  as  she  was 

.able,  looking  behind  her  several  times.  When  we  came  to  the 
-brook,  she  peeped  over,  the  hedge  of  the  hillock  into  the  water, 
.looked  up  in  my  face,  and  bleated  with  the  most  significant  noise 
.1  .ever  heard  from  a  quadruped.  Judge  of  my  surprise  when,  on 
.looking  into  the  stream,  I  saw  her  lamb  standing  close  under  the 
hillock,  with  the  water  nearly  over  its  back !  I  instantly  drew  it 
out,  when  the  fond  mother  began  to  lick  and  give  it  suck,  and 

•  looking  up  to  rae,  uttered  several  sounds  very  different  from  those 
.she  had  uttered  before,  apd  evidently  expressing  satisfaction  and 

pleasure.— I  needed  not  those  thapks,  for  I  never  performed  one 

•  -  .'-4 

action  in  my  life  that  gave  me. nviEpe' pleasure,  nor  did  ever  brute 

a]^ear  more  grateful.".  1  .>'' A ^   '■      .!;  I 

■'-    7^*  Example  cf.Rdtriptism. — A  Corsican  gentleman  had  been 

taken  prisoner  by  the;Genoese,  where  he  w^  chained  to  the  ground. 

'.While  in  this  situation,  the  Genoese  sent  a  message  to  him,  that  if 
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he  woald  accept  a  cdmmi9Mon  in  tbeir  service,  he  might  have  it 
**  No/'  said  he»  '^  were  1  to  accept  of  your  offer,  it  wcmld  be  %ittl 
the  determined  purpose  to  return  to  mj  own  country.  But  I.  will 
not  Accept  it,  for  I  would  not  have  my  own  countrjrmen  suspect 
that  I  ^ould  be  one  moment  unfidthfuL"  He  remained  in  the 
dungeon. 

77*  Phiio9ophy  defined  and  exempHfied. — Father  Castel,  a 
French  writer,  (4>seryed,  ''  The  genius  of  a  philosopher  is  startled 
at  nothing;  h0  foresees  a]l,  expects  all,  and  perceivea  the  effect  in 
its  causeji  We  admire  and  fear  only  what  we  do  not  undorstand^ 
The  fall  of  the  universe  would  crush- without  aistonisliing  thejdme 
philosopher.  Where  will  you  find  a  greater  philosopher  than  one 
of  our  generals,  who  in  the  heat  of  a  battle  asks  a  pindi  of  snuff 
fk^m  one  oi  his;Staff>  and  as  the  latter  in  the  act  of  jpresenting  the 
box  had  his  head  severed  by  a  cannon*ball,  turned  to  an:  officer 
on  die  other  side,  and  said  he  would  trouble  him  for  a  pihcb,  as 
their  friend  had  carried  the  box  along  with  hirid  ?" 

78.  Anecdote  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  HoH^-^in  the 
.  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  in  1704,  several  freemen  of  the  borough 
of  Aylesbury  had  been  refused  the  lifoeriy  of  Voting  at  an  Sec- 
tion for  a  member  of  parliament,  though  they  proved  their  quali- 
fications as  such:  the  law,  in  this  ease,  imposes  a  fine  on  tiie 
returning  officer  £iOO  for  every  such  offence.  On  this  principle 
they  applied  to  Lord  Chiief  Justice  Holt,  who  ordered  the  offic^ 
to  be  arrested.  The  House  of  Commons,  altfroed  at  this  step, 
made  an  order  of  their  house  to  make  it  penal  for  either  jvdg^, 
counsel,  or  attorney,  to  assist  at  the  trial ;  however,  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice^  and  several  lawyers,  were  hardy  enough  to  oppose  this 
order,  and  brought  it  on  in  the  Court  of  Kihg^s  Bench.  The 
house,  highly  irritated  at  this  contempt  of  their  order,  sent  a  Ser- 
jeant at  arms  for  the  Judge  to  appear  before  them ;  bat  that 
resolute  defender  of  the  laws  bid  him  begone,  on  winch  they 
sent  a  second  message  by  their  speaker,  attended  by  as  many 
members  as  espoused  the  measure.  After  the  speaker  had  deliver- 
ed his  message,  his  lordship  made  the  following  rl^ly :  ^^  Gro  back 
to  your  chair,  Mr.  Speaker,  within  these  five  minutes,  or  you  may 
depend  upon  it  TU  send  you  to  Newgate.      You  speak  of  your 
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authority^  but  I  tell  yan,  I  sit  here  a»  ui  interpreter  of  the  laws^ 
and  a  ifistribttter  of  justice;  ^nd  were  the  wholie  House  of 
Commons  in  your  helly^  I  Mfill  not  i8tir  one  foot."  The  Sfleaker 
was  prudent  enough  to  retire,  and  the  housie  were  equally  prudent 
to  let  the  affair  drop^ 

79*  Lord  Thur low. — Mr.  Pitt,  when  iii  office  together  with 
Lord  T.  was  v6ry  notorious,  for  the  positiveness  with  which  he 
delivered  and  supported  his  opinions.  Lord  Thurlow  dnce  re- 
buked .him  in  his  own  way.  Mr.  Pitt  was  declaimiHj^,  at  a 
cabinet  dinner,  on  the  energy  and  beauty  of  the  Latin  language; 
and,  amoi^st  other  things,  mentioned  as  a  peculiar  el^ance  in  it, 
that  two  Ji^gatives  made  a  thing  more  positive  than  one  affirmative 
possibly  could.  **  Then,"  said  Thurlow^  '*  your  father  and  mother 
most  have  been  two  negatives^  to  have  made  such  a  poBitive 
fellow  as  you  are." 

80.  The  Justice  puzzled,  a  true  tale.—Some  time  since  two 
persons  in  Cumberland  went  with  an  artist  before  a  Justice  at 
Femidi,  with  a  very  grievous  complaint  against  the  latter,  which 
was^  as  they  said,  for  keeping  the  commandments.  This  was  so 
uncommon  a  case,  the  Justice  requested  an  exjplanatic^. — The  two 
men  said,  they  were  Churchwardens,  and  as  their  Church  had 
been  lately  rebuilt,  tiiey  wanted  the  commandments  painted  auew^ 
and  had  given  them  to  this  man  to  be  donei  To  induce  him  to  do 
them  well,  they  had  paid  half  the  money  agreed  for  in  hand,  and 
the  balance  was  to  be  paid  when  he  had  finisfa»d  the  job;  but  they 
had  called  on  him  time  after  time  for  two  or  three  years  pTast,  but 
for  all  they  could  say  or  do,  he  would  keep  the  commandm)snts. 

81. — American  Poetry, 
With  a  Yankee  so  meek,  a  bold  Briton  so  proud, 

In  a  stage-coach,  one  hot  summer  mornii^  conversed ; 
John  Bull  in  the  praise  of  Old  England  was  loUd, 

While  her  fleets  and  her  armies  he  strongly  rehearsed. 
Of  Columbia  he  spoke  with  a  scornful  smile— 

Her  sheep  were  ail  goats,  aifdher  horses  but  donkeys; 
Cbmpared  with  the  folks  of  his  favourite  isle. 

Her  men  were  mere  api^s,  and  ^r  women  but  monkeys. 
Her  sun,  when  he  rose  in  the  western  seas. 
Seemed  nought  in  his  eye  but  a  dim  pewter  dish ; 
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a.bkof  freen 
ite  the  fiance  «f  a  haif  potiid 


g9i  kMerikmmifr  im  Emglmmd tktm  ikai r 
S^  jBta  MUi^^A  bdf  €f  nnk  twiijjining  to  her  hmAmadi, 

that  lie  waw  Ai#  to  fcAianjIili  ■■» tii,  nyiied,  ^^Bnt^ith, 

Mjr  dc0V  jMi  flnkeme  mUte  to  dbe  ajKBcr.* 

SS.  X«r)tf  AWL^Adnina  Lavd  Hood,  vfaodicdat  tlie  Teiy 
miwaocedMgtaf  9^  was  wippmed  to  bare  one  of  tlie  kiyesiaiid 
loBgettnoeei  in  dbe  kingdofB.  One  day,  wlien  he  was  dmdii^  in 
die  Hovae  of  Commona,  an  acqaaiotanoe  said  to  him,  ''  I  am  sur- 
prited  to  aee  jocr  name  araon^  the  Aya  /  I  dbooid  hare  dioiight 
jtm  would  hare  been  led  bj  the  ilkpes." 

S4.— ils  Epigrmm,  tm  iw9  apiie/ml  Bmhars. 
With  aobbb^  Toice,  npon  his  death-bed  si^ 
Thna  to  faia  brother  qiake  expiring  Dick, 
'^Tbo'  diffingaUmj  life,  in  Pover^, 
''Thooherer,  Neddj,  riiow'dst  concern  fiar  me, 
I  hope  thon  wik  take  care,  when  I  am  dead. 
To  see  me  bory'd."— "  That  I  wiU,''  qaoth  Ne^ 
Well  laj  thee  deep  enoogh,"  Dick,  ''  never  fear ; 
Thoo  dialt  no  liHiger  bea  nuisance  here ; 
"  And  as  a  fit  memorial,  on.thy  grave  • 
**  I'fl  write  this  Epitaph, — Here  lies  a  knave." 
This  sting  pierced  deep ;  and  keen  surprising  pain 
Caird  Dick's  departing  spirits  back  again : 
Sarcasm  so  bitter,  would  notiet  him  die. 
Till  thus  he  made  as  bitter  a  reply ; 
And  when  thou  shalt  be  laid  by  me,— dear  brother. 
Some  friend,  I  hope,  will  write, — Here  iU$  anBlher" 
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85.  The  Officer,  his  Wife,  and  the  Baggage  ^^m.— This  in- 
teresting anecdote  is  taken  from  **  A  Visit  to  Flanders/'  and  wilt 
give  some  idea  of  scenes  that  were  passing  during  the  memorable 

• 

battle  of  Waterloo :  '*  I  had  the  good  fortune/'  sajs  the  writer; 
"  to  travel  from  Bruissels  to  Paris  with  a  young  Irish  officer  and  his 
wife^   an  Antwerp  lady  of  only   sixteen,   of  great  beauty   and 
matchless  intiocence  and  natvetL    The  husband  was  in  the  battle 
of  Quatre  Bras  as  well  as  of  Waterloo,  and  to  him  I  owe  mach  of 
ray  minutest  and  most  interesting  information.'    He  Was  Hving  in 
the  cantonments  of  Nivelles,  his  wife  with  him.    The'uncspected 
advance  of  the   French  called  him  off  at  a  mementos  notice  to 
Quatre  Bras ;  but  he  left  his  wife^  his  servant,  one  horte^  and  the 
&mily  baggage^  which  was  packed  upon  a  large  ass.     Retreat  at 
the  time  was  not  anticipated  ;  but  being  suddenly  ordered  on  the 
Saturday  morning,  he  contrived  to  get  a  message  to  his  wife  to 
make   the'  best  of  her  way,  attended  by   the  servant  and  the 
baggage,  to  Brussels.     The  servant,  a  foreigner,  had  availed  him- 
self of  the  opptfrtuniity  to  take'leave  of  i>oth  master  and  mistress, 
and  make  off  with  the  horse^  leaving  the  helpless  lady  alone  with 
the  baggage  ass.     With  the  firmness   becoming  the  wife  of  a 
British  officer,  she  boldly  commenced  on  foot  her  retreat  of  twenty-. 
five  miles,  leading  the  ass  by  the  bridle,  and  carefully  preserving 
the  baggage ;  no  violence  was  dared  by  any  one  to  so  innocent  a 
pilgrim^  but  no  one  could  venture  to  assist  her.     She  was  soon  in 
the  midst  of  the  retreating  British  army,  and  much  retarded  and 
endangered  by  the  artillery ;  her  fatigue  was  great ;  it  rained  in 
water-spouts,  and  the  thunder  and  lightning  were  dreadfid  in  the 
extreme.     She  continued  to  advance,  and  got  upon  the  great  road 
from  Charleroi  to  Brussels  at  Waterloo,  when  the  army  on  the 
Saturday  evening  were  taking  up  their  line  for  the  awful  conflict. 
In  so  extensive  a  field,  among  80,000  men,  it  was  in  vain  to  seek 
her  husband;  she  knew  that  the   sight  of  her  there  would  only 
embarrass  and  distress  him ;  she  kept  slowly  advancing  to  Brussels 
all  the  Saturday  night ;  the  road  choaked  with  all  sorts  of  con- 
veyances, waggons,  and  horses;  multitudes  of  the   native  fugi- 
tives on  the  road  flying  into  the  great  wood ;  and  many  of  the 
wounded  walking  their  painful  way»  dropping  every  step,  and 
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famtlbing  th^ir  last ;  every  few  steps  lay  a  corpse  or  a  limb ;  par« 
ticnlarly^  shpsaid,  several  hands.  }Siany  persons  were  actually 
killed  by  otbeFS,  if  by  chaixce  tbey  stood  in  the  way  of  their 
endeavours  to  help  themselves.  And  to  add  tQ  the  hortprs,  the 
irain  continued  unabat^>  and  the  thunder  ^d  lightning  still 
rag^,  as  if  th?  heavens  wc^  torn  to  pieces. 

full  twelve  miljss  further,  in  the  nighty  this  young  woman 
march^  up  tQ  her  Imees  in  mud^  her  boots  worn  entirely  off,  so 
that  fl^ewas  barefoot^;  but  still  unhiurt,  she  led  her  ass;  and 
though  thousai^s  lost  their  baggage, .  and  many  their  lives,  she 
calmly  eptered  Brussels  in  the  morning  in  safety,  self,  ass,  bag, 
imd  baggage,  without  the  loss  of  an  article.  In  a  few  hours  after 
their  arrival,  oommenced..the  cannon's  roar  of  the  tremendous 
Sunday,  exposed  to  which,  for  ten  hours,  she  knew  h&e  husband 
to  be ;  and  after  a  day  and  night  in  agony,  she  was  rewarded  by 
finding  herself  in  her  husband's  arms,  he  unhurt,  and  she  nothing 
the  worse,  on  the  Monday.  The  officer  told  the  tale  himself  with 
tears  in  his  eyes.  With  a  slight  Irish  accent,  he  called  her  his 
'  dare  little  woman,'  and  said  i^e  became  more  valuable  to  him 
every  day  of  his  life.  I  never  saw  a  more  elegant,  gentlemanlike, 
young  man ;  and  assuredly  his  pretty  Belgian  seemed  almost  to 
adore  him.  It  gave  additional  value  to  the  anecdote,  that  I  had 
it  from  the  actors  in  the  scene  described.  When  I  remarked  that 
it  was  quite  in  the  spirit  of  Elizabeth  of  Siberia,  the  lady  exclaim- 
ed, ^  ^h,  ma  mhre  m'  a  ditla  mSme  chose  r  "  My  mother  made  the 
same  remark," 

86.  Voyage  to  India. — Among  a  party  who  were  taking  their 
wine  after  dinner,  the  subject  of  conversation  happened  to  be  the 
voyiLge  to  India,  upon  >yhich  a  few  glasses  of  Cape  wine  were 
banded  round.  All  the  guests  spoke  in  high  praise  of  its  exquisite 
flavour,  and  wished  much  for  a  second  tast0  of  it.  Finding  this 
to  be  out  of  the  question,  a  wit  observed,  **  Well,  since  we  can't 
double  the  Cape,  we  may  as  well  go  back  to  Madeira." 

87.  The  Retort  Courteotts.—Vf hen,  in  1798,  the  French 
armies  got  possession  of  Switzerland,  they  gasconaded  in.  their 
usual  manner ;  and  flushed  with  the  insolence  of  victory,  which 
jthey  1:iever  had  generosity  to  enjoy  in  the  pure  spirit  of  valour. 
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aome  of  Jtheir  officers  were  parading  in  a  coffee-room  at  Basle^ 

kicking  their  iron  heels^  canistering  their  swords,  and  swaggering 

about  with  other  offensive  noises.  ^  At  length  one  of  them  was 

beard  to  say,  **  This  country  is  not  fit  for  the  Swiss;  they  are. 

biireling  soldiers^  and  fight  for  money,  whilst  we  fight  for  glory.'* 

An  old  Swiss  general  mildly  raised  his  head  from  his  fiewspaper, 

and  calmly  replied,  ''  Much  of  what  you  say,  sir,  is  true ;  we  both 

Jtght  for  what  we  are  short  of," 

8S.  An  Irish  Reply. -—There  is  something  exceedingly  poetical 

in  the  following  reply  of  an  Irish  servant.     At  a  dinner  party,  a 

conversation  took  place  on  the  circumstance  of  a  man   having 

•J  • 

recently  remained  for  a  week  in  what  is  commonly  called  a  trance^ 

an  awaking  from  which  his  speech  was  irrecoverably  lost.     Each 

of  the  guests  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  dumbness  of  the 

lately  entranced  person.     At  last  one  of  them  turned  to  the  Irish 

£9otmah,  and  exclaimed,  laughingly,  "Well,  Pat,  what  is  your 

opiiiioii  on  the  subject?" — "  Please  your  honour,"  replied  Pat,  "I 

t&itik  that  he  did  not  go  quite  intq.the  other  world,  but  so  near  it 

a^  to  seife  what  they  were  about ;  and  so  they  took  away  his  speech^ 

thAt'  h^  might  not  tell  the  secret  when  he  came  back." 

S9.  Legal  tVit — In  the  lamented  year  of  the  rebellion  in 

Ireland^  the  year  1798»  a  judge  was  notorious  for  his  severity  to 

all  the  prisoners  who  were  tried,  and  for  his  gross  partiality.     One 

unfortunate  wretch,  who  was  brought  before  him,  had  met  with 

some  acddent,  in  consequence  of  which  his  jaw-bone,  on  one  side, 

had  become  much  enlarged.    The  judge,  ambitious  of  sporting 

his  wit,  could  not  resist  this  opportunity,  and  remarked  to  the 

pris6ner*s  counsel,  that  **  his  client  would  have  made  an  excellent 

lawyer,  as  he  had  so  much  jaw.'*     **  I  do  not  know,"  replied  the 

fiicetious  barrister,  '^  whether  he  would  have  made  a  good  lawyer ; 

hut  I  am  sure  he  would  have  made  a  bad  judge,  for  his  jaw  is  all 

on  one  side." 

90.  Accommodati(m.''^l!)\e  following  curious  notice  was  affixed . 

to  the  residence  of  a  gentleman,  whose  premises  had  suffered  by 

Booie  nightly  depredators.     "  Those  persons  who  have  been  in  the 

uabit'of  steding  my  fence  for  a  considerable^  time  past,  are  re- 

^P^uUy  informed  that,  if  equally  agreeable  to  them,  it  wiU  be 
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more  convenient  to  me,  if  thej  steal  my  wood,  and  leave  tlie  fence 
for  the  present;  and,  as  it  may  be  some  little  inconvenience 
getting  over  the  paling,  tbe  gate  is  left  open  for  their  accommo- 
dation. Signed  S.  Swift."  A  notice  of  a  similar,  kind  was  dis- 
played in  the  window  of  an  oil-shop  in  Walworth.  It  stated 
that  a  pi'er-glaas  had  been  carried  off  through  a  window  in  Surry- 
square,  and  promised  that  if  the  robber  would  return  the  glass,  he 
should  be  handsomely  rewarded  for  his  dexterity;  otherwise  he 
should,  if  discovered,  be  rigorously  prosecuted. 

91.  ne  Czar  Peter, — When  he  was  in  a  town  of  Poland^  he 
heard  a  great  deal  of  the  miraculous  image  of  the  virgin,  which 
shed  tears  during  mass,  and  he  determined  to  examine  closely 
this  celebrated  miracle.  The  image  being  at  some  height  from  the 
ground,  he  asked  for  a  ladder,  which  he  mounted ;  and  perceiving, 
upon  examination,  twb  small  holes  near  the  eyes  of  the  figure,  he 
put  his  hand  upon  the  cap,  and  took  off  the  wig,  together  with  a 
part  of  the  skull,  While  solme  monks,  who  were  at  the  feel  of  the 
ladder,  looking  quietly  at  the  Czar,  and  not  imagining  that  he 
could  so  soon  discover  the  fraud,  trembled  upon  seeing  the  head 
of  their  miraculous  virgin  thus  dishonoured.  The  Czar  found 
within  the  head  a  small  reservoir  of  water,  the  top  of  which  Was 
on  a  level  with  the  eyes ;  and  which  contained  some  very  small 
fish,  whose  motion  agitating  the  water,  caused  it  to  flow  slowly 
and  in  small  quantities  to  the  holes  made  in  the  comers  of  the 
eyes.  He  descended  from  the  ladder  without  endeavouring  to 
undeceive  the  devotees,  or  any  other  person ;  and,  turning  to  tbe 
monks,  coolly  said  to  them,  *'  That  is  a  very  singular  image/' 

92  Warren  Hastings.^—K  pun  may  be  tolerated  when  it  is  a 
neat  one,  and  comes  unforced,  and  almost  unsought.  The  follow- 
ing  perhaps  is  not  a  bad  one.  Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Warren  Has- 
tings was  at  JBpsom,  during  the  races,  in  company  with  a  relation. 
The  course  was  thronged  with  that  sort  of  gentry  usually  known 
under  the  denomination  of  Black  Legs.  *'  What  a  wretched  set  is 
here  V  said  the  relative  of  Mr.  Hastings.  '*  Who  would  believe 
that  any  gentleman  could  bear  to  associate  with  such  disgraceful 
Mnpany  r  '*  And  yet,**  replied  Mr.  HaM%s,  ''  they  are  your 
'betitrs/' 
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9S«  Quaker  FTtf.— A  reverend  sportsman  was  once  boasting  of 
his  infallible  skill  in  finding  a  hare,  '*If»**  said  a  quaker  who 
was  present,  "  I  were  a  hare.  I  would  take  my  seat  in  a  place 
where  I  should  be  sure  of  not  being  disturbed  by  thee  from  thf^ 
first  of  January  to  the  last  of  December."  ''  Why  where  would 
you  go  ?"     *'  Into  thy  study." 

94.  A  Parrot.-^A  parrot  of  no  mean  parts,  by  frequently 
hanging  out  from  one  of  the  houses  lacing  St.  George's  dock,  in 
Lirerpool,  had  acquired  a  variety  of  human  language,  and  more 
especially  that  particular  part  which  so  frequently  requires  the 
horse  to  back  his  load^  to  discharge  it  into  the  ship  in  the 
dock.  A  carter  having  unfortunately  left  his  cart,  with  the  tail 
to  the  dock,  Poll,  in  a  garrulous  mood,  unluckily  happened  to 
cry,  back,  hack^  back,  several  times,  so  distinctly  and  loudly,  that 
the  well-tutored  beast,  obe3ring  the  word  of  command,  actually 
backed  the  cart,  so  as  to  precipitate  it  and  himself  into  the  dock. 
The  poor  animal  however  was  saved. 

9^.  An  American  Judge. — In  an  American  court  of  justice, 

tfie  following  ludicrous  circumstance  took  place.     A  blacksmith 

had  been  hastily  summoned  into  the  court,  to  give  evidence  in  a 

cause  which  was  then  pending.     In  his  hurry  he  washed  his  hands, 

but  forgot  to  perform  the  same  operation  on  his  fkce.     The  judge, 

who  was  a  notoriously  corrupt  one,  was  displeased  with  the  black- 

siiiith*8  testimony,  which  happened  to  be  adverse  to  the  party 

wfaoee  cause  the  judge  had  espoused,  and  he  vented  his  anger 

upon  the  son   of  Vulcan,  by  interrupting  him,  and  exclaiming 

angrily,   ** Fellow!  how  dare  you  come  into  court  with  such  a 

dirty  face  as  that  V  '*  1  beg  your  pardon  for  it,  sir,"  replied  the 

Uacksmith,  ''but  though  my  face  is  dirty,  I  have  clean  hands !*' 

and,  in  proof  of  this,  he  held  them  up  to  the  view  of  the  court. 

In  reality,  he  meant  nothing  more  than  to  plead  his  clean  bands  at 

a  set-off  against  his  dirty  face ;  but  the  known  corruptness  of  the 

jodge  caused  the  words  to  be  applied  in  another  sense,  and  the 

auditors  immediately  burst  out  into  a  roar  of  laughter. 

96.  Lord  Kaitnes. — Lord  Kaimes,  it  is  very  well  known,  paU 
r^t  and  successful  attention  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture. 
A  great  number  of  years  ago,  a  German  quack,  who  called  him« 
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self  Baron  von  Haak^  vaunted  of  having  discov^ed  9  pp^erffdly 
fertilizing  manure^  which  he  advertised  for  ^ale,  pretendiag  thait 
a  very  small  quantity  sufficed  to  fertilize  an  acre  of  land  in  ^  verjr 
extraordinary  manner.  Happening  to  converse  with  one  f}£  h^ 
neighbours  on  the  subject,  a  plain  sa^cious  farmer^  the  fanner 
observed  to  Lord  Kaimes,  that  he  had  no  faith  in  the  Baron'9  no8« 
trum,  as  he  conceived  the  proposed  quantity  vastly  too  smi^U  to 
be  of  any  use.  ''  My  good  friend/'  said  Lord  Kaimes,  '^  such  arc 
the  wonderful  discoveries  in  science,  that  I  should  not  be  surprised 
if,  at  some  future  time,  we  might  be  able  to  carry  the  manure  of 
an  acre  of  land  to  the  field  in  our  coat  pocket!"  ''Very  possible/^ 
replied  the  farmer,  "  l^ut,  in  that  case,  I  suspect  you  will  be  able 
to  bring  back  the  crop  in  your  waistcoat  pocket/' 

97.  Greatness  of  Mind, — A  Corsican,  the  leader  of  a  gan^  of 
banditti,  who  had  long  been  fap^ous  for  his  exploits^  was  at  length 
taken  and  committed  to  the  care  of  a  soldier,  from  whom  he  toOff 
trived  to  escape.  The  soldier  was  tried  and  condemned  to  deat^. 
At  the  place  of  execution,  a  man,  coming  up  to  the  coxninaii^iDg 
officer,  said,  ^'  Sir,  I  am  a  stranger  to  you,  but  you  shall  soon 
know  who  I  am.  I  have  .heard  that  one  of  your  soldiers  is  to  diiB 
for  having  suffered  a  prisoner  to  escape :  he  was  not  at  all  toljdi^tne; 
besides,  the  prisoner  shall  be  restored  to  you.  Behold  himh^ 
— I  am  the  man.  I  cannot  bear  that  an  innocent  man  should  tpiie^ 
punished  for  me,  and  I  come  to  die  myself."  "  NoT'  cr^  t)ift 
French  officer,  who  felt  as  he  ought  the  sublimity  of  the  actiop^ 
''  thou  shalt  not  die,  and  the  soldier  shall  be  set  at  Uberjty.  fiD*^ 
deavour  to  reap  the  fruits  of  thy  generosity  :  thou  deservest  to  \f^ 
henceforth  an  honest  man." 

^8.  A  welUeamed  Pension. — ^To  an  odd  stratagem  of  a  fenalci 
of  Chester,  of  the  name  of  Elizabeth  Edwards,  was  owing  tbye 
entire  safety  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  in  the  reign-  of  Queen 
Mary.  Dr.  Cole,  a  commissioner  from  the  Queen,  on  his  way  Xx$ 
that  country,  stopped  one  night  at  Chester.  The-  mayor,  in  bia 
official  capacity,  waited  on  him,  and  he  unguardedly  spoke  of  tlpue 
murderous  business  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  took  out  his 
comnnssion  in  the  presence  of  the  hostess,  who  had  a  brother,  a 
protestanty  in  Dublin.    When  ^e  mayor  went  away,  the  doc^ 
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gipilitdy  attended  him  down  stfurv,  and  Mra.  £4wfff444  ii^  the  ipaw^ 

tim^  took  the  pomfni^on  fyoqa  the  boi^  ^^4  eubati^fed  fdH?  it  a  . 

paek  of  pards^  with  the  knave  of  plMbf  placed  upp^ifinoel;.  Tha  dofh  i 

tpr^  oq  his  retiini,  ppt  up  the  ^k  ;  and  on  hi»  fff^iy^\  l|t  Pi^Uq.  |VHir,« 

s^qted  it  in  fprm  at  the  cast^^  to  the  lord  dopf^J  ft¥^  pvivy  opuf^: 

His  lordship  opened  it>  axid  thi;  whcJe  aaseijal^lj,  «i  v^eU  a9  ibf^ 

commissioner  himself^  were  ii^  the  utp^ost  agtonishm^t  At  i^  eop^ 

t^nts.     He  assure^  them  that  it  h^fil  obtained  a  cMftmissi^jia^ 

but  why  it  wi^s  not  there«the¥>>  afi4  h<^  th?  card^  cafne.  i»ita 

l^ce,  1^^  was  as  ignorai^f  as  they.     Dissppointed  and  ehagrlned^ 

he  returned  to  the  jp^iglfsh  qourt  fqr  a  frpsh  jBommission,  whkh  he 

obtained ;  but,  before  he  cou^d  i^g^^i  arrive- in  Ireland,  the  Qfitatt 

$ed.     He^  succes^pr^  Queen  Elizabeth,  rei^arded  the  woman  for 

this  meritorious  act  with  a  pension  of  forty  pqunds  a  y^m  for  life. 

99.  M^hm^if,  Sultan  of  G^zna.-^A  person,  one  day,  in  gmt. 

agcmjof  mind^  abruptly  rii^hed  into  ^e  presence  of  this  saltan  while 

he  waa  sitting  at  his  tribunal^  and  called  loudly  for  justice    Mah^ 

mod  desired  him  instantly  to  state  his  comprint.    He  said,  he  wkI 

a.  own  in  but  ^idigent  circomstanco;,  but  fol^t  with  a  bandseme 

wife,  whose  \>!da,\xty  had  unfortunately  excited  ^he  passioia  of  asi 

opra^  pf  great  wealth  and  rank ;  ti^at  the»  iiaid  pp^rah,  with  armeii 

stti»idant9,  came  frequently,  at  i^j^jbiight^  to  Us  hotm,  and  atfleir 

8eveie]\y  bating  hixx^  tu;rni^  hugo^  iQto  ikfi  street^  while  he^gratU^ 

^,  by  ^rce,  his  libidinous  desires.    Tears  of  resentment  axMicoat^ ' 

passicp  sltarted  from  the  eyes  of  ^iahmud,  $0^  he  Hayeirdty  rcpxit 

n^oded  the  poor  sujOBeier  for  npt  sooner  pie^wg  hk  .CDm|4afait. 

The  v}Lan  replied,  that  he  had  ^fteu  attem^t^d  iA,  bat  could  lieyer 

gm  ad^ttanceu     **  If/'  sajd  li^mud,  '^  thiA  onwah  should  eves 

troeble  you  again,  let  vse  hear  ^  without  a  monientfa  delay.*' 

Thf n.  pf^ng  the  guard  to  a^aHt  J^  at  any  hour,  howevccr  on- 

KfiappMi^,  he  d^smLsuffd.  ^m^.      Tli^^  third  night  iblipwing,  the 

farmer  outrage  being  repeated,  the  complainant  hurried  to  the 

palace;  but  the  king  havjing  tet^i^  tp  tbe  kanm,  he  waa  refused 

admittanice.    £n9ourag€^  by  th^  proffjses.  of  IMUmiud^  he  now 

set  up  the  most  vio)^  out^nei^'  ua  hoipw  that  the  noiae.  would 

alarm  tbm  ^vif%  a^  readt^  the  ^aff  ef  tia^  king.     The  attempt 

succeeded^  and  Mahmud  snatching  his  robe  in  haste>  followed  the 
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poor  man  to  his  honte,  attended  by  a  party  of  his  gnard.    When 

ft 

arriTed  thither,  he  immediatel  j  ordered  the  light  to  be  extinguish- 
ed, and  cut  the  insolent  omrah  in  pieces.  After  the  execution,  he 
oomtnanded  a  flambeau  to  be  lighted,  and  then  looked  earnestly  on 
the  face  of  the  criminal ;  this  done,  he  prostrated  himself,  returned 
thanks  to  God,  and  called  for  some  refreshment.  The  house  of 
poverty  afforded  no  other  than  some  barley  bread  and  a  little  stale 
wine,  which,  however^  the  snhan  was  contented  with :  and,  on  the 
point  of  returning  to  his  palace,  was  after  the  most  fervent  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude,  humbly  solicited  by  the  avenged  husband, 
^  declare,  why  he  ordered  the  light  to  be  extinguished ;  why  he 
prostrated  himself  after  the  death  of  the  omrah :  and,  lastly,  how 
the  fastidious  appetite  of  a  great  king  could  pat  up  with  so 
beggarly  a  repast  1  The  sultan,  with  great  condescension,  replied, 
that^  a^r  his  first  complaint,  he  conjectured  that  none  of  his 
numerous  subjects,  except  his  own  son,  would  dare  to  commit  an 
act  of  such  horrible  enormity  in  the  capital  where  he  resided; 
that,  determined  to  sacrifice  so  atrocious  an  offender  to  the  justice 
of  the  laws,  he  ordered  the  light  to  be  extinguished,  lest  com* 
pessicm  at  the  sight  of  so  dear  a  relative  should  arrest  his  baud  in 
the.  execution  of  that  justice  ;  that,  finding  it  was  not  his  son,  h$ 
piVwtrated  himsc^  with  great  humility  before  God ;  and  that  he 
had  eaten  cheerfully  of  his  repast,  however  humble,  because  he 
bad,  on  the  instant  of  hearing  his  complaint,  made  a  vow  not  to 
eat  or  drink  till  he  had  avenged  himself  on  the  base  adulterer. 

.  100.  AneUgmU  Efitapk.^ln  the  church-yard  of  a  village 
called  Bisbrooke,  in  Rutlandshire,  there  is  a  large  stone  raised  to 
the  memory  of  a  waggoner;  on  the  top  is  the  representation  of  • 
waggon  and  horses,  a  gate^  a  green  hedge,  and  a  waggoner; 
each  side  is  decorated  with  unjplements  of  husbandry*  After  the 
age  of  the  person,  time  of  death.  Sec.  &c.  there  are  the  following 
lines: 

'•Here  lies  the  body  of  Nadianiel  Clarke, 

Who  never  did  no  harm  in  the  light  nor  in  the  dark ; 

But  in  his  blessed  horses  taken  great  delight. 

And  often  travelled  with  them  by  day  and  by  nighf 
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1. 

For  ike  Hooping'Caugh.'-Take  oil  of  maoe,  half  an  ounce; 
old  tallow  candle^  about  an  inch  and  a  half;  ssfiron,  a  pennj* 
worth;  best  French  brandy,  a  quarter  of. a  pint.  Let  them  aim- 
mer  together  over  a  fire  in  a  new  earthen  pipkin.  Cut  a  piece  of 
paper  in-the  shape  of  an  heart ;  spread  this  ointment  on  the  paper, 
and  apply  it  to  the  stomach,  the  sharpened  end  upwards:  anoint 
the  stomach  night  and  morning,  still  keeping  the  paper  on. 

2.  Far  a  Cold  tmd  Cstr^A.— One  dram  of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre  ; 
one  dram  of  elixir  of  vitriol;  sixty  drops  of  laudanum;  three, 
tea-spoonfuk  of  honey.     Thirty  drops  of  the  mixture  to  be  taken 
three  tiroes  a-day. 

3.  For  Chronic,  or  Aithmaiic  Caugh.^Take  of  mercurial  pill, 
one  scruple ;  compound  squill  pill,  two  drams.  Divide  into  six* 
teen  pills — two  to  be  taken  every  night,  at  bed-time. 

4.  For  IndigeitioUt  attended  toith  Costiveneag.—Taike  of  in-, 
fusion  of  calumba,  six  ounces ;  carbonate  of  potash,  one  dram ; , 
compound  tincture  of  gentian,  three  drams— -Mix. —Three  table- 
spoonfuls  to  be  taken  every  day  at  noon. 

.  Take  of  compound  extract  of  colocynth,  one  dram ;  Castile 
soap,  ten  grains;  oil  of  speanuint,  one  (drop. — Mix:  and  divide 
into  sixteen  pills ;  two  or  three  to  be  taken  when  the  confined  state 
of  the  bowels  may  render  them  necessary. 

5.  For  ludigeitiont  attended  with  Heartburn  atul  Costipmese^ 
—-Take  of  carbonate  of  potass,  four  drams :   simple  cinnamon 
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water  and  pure  water^  of  each  six  ounces ;  compound  tincture  of 
gentian,  three  quarters  of  an  ounce. — Mix.— Three  large  spoon- 
fuls to  be  taken  twice  a  day. 

Take  of  compound  pill  of  aloes>  with  coloconth,  two  drams : 
to  be  divided  into  twenty^four  pills^  tWd  tfiP  be  taken  twice  a  week. 

6.  Far  Nervous  Debility,  with  a  Costive  state  of  the  Bowels. 
— Take  of  compound  galbanum  piHl,  two  drams ;  Rufus  s  pill^  one 
dram.     Divide  into  forty  pills ;  two  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day. 

Take  of  infbiioli  of  tdset,  six  ounces;  sulphate  o^  magnesia^ 
half  an  ounce ;  spirit  of  cinnamon,  two  drams. — Mix. — Two  table- 
spoonfuls  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day. 

7-  For  Jaundice. —  Infuse  ei^ht  ounces  of  leaves  of  the  arti- 
choke in  a  quart  of  barley  water  for  twelve  hours ;  then  strain  off 

*  •  "  •  ' 

the  liquoi*,  axid  take  a  quartet:  of  a  pint  every  morning  and  Alght. 

Take  of  Castile  «oap  oihe  ounce;  oil  of  juhiper,  thirty  diropsr 
mix  w^l!  together;  and  divide  the  mass  into  ninety-rsisf  p&ls,  tif6 
to  be  takto  tWice  a  day. 

S.  For  FhnU  VhetaHoiks  of  ihe  Tongue,  Palate,  mi  Gfum, 
i&mei  C^siArer.-^DisMve  twb  oiniees  of  borax  in  tWo  ouh^oes  6t 
water,  itid  then  add  gutai  arable  piafwder,  two  drams :  Egyptian 
honey,  th^e^h^ins.— f  o  be  afpfilW  evary  night  and  ihbniing  to 
the  piuris  aBbeted,  by  meani^  of  a  camel  hair  {ieilcil. 

9;  PreMiflkn  &f  the  fdtal  iffkts  iff  drinkiHg  Cdld  Water  1m 

Warm  Weather,  or  when  heated  by  Exercise.^^AyoiA  drfnkiilg 

-  .  •  •  •      «  •    • 

whilst  Wahh,  or  drmk  only  a  Sknall  quantity' at  once,  and  let  it 
retiMufi  k  shbit  &ne  ih  die  ttaoblh  before  swallowing  it,  ot  wash 
the  hands  and  faxie,  diid  ritise  the  mouth  with  cold  water  before 
drinking.  If  these  ptecantiiotis  have  befen  neglected,  and  the  dis- 
(Mrder  incident  to  drinkiiig  cold  water  h^  taken  place,  the  best 
rCfgedy  is  to  administer  &(ntty  dropi^  of  liquid  laudanum  in  spirits 
and  water,  or  warm  drink  of  any  kind.  If  this  dlould  not  afford 
rislitf,  the  Same  quantity  of  IftUdahdiii  may  be  given  in  twenty 
miritit^s  afterwards.  Wfaeii  Ikudanutn  cannot  be  obttinM,  tvm 
solid  i^tiiei^  shoidd  be  giveH.— l^/'ii^m  tke  Repbri  of  M^  Aoyttf 
Society, 

It).  For  the  Bead-Adke.'-DT.  f  e^val  informs; ns,  ih  Ms^Pbilo- 
stifi&M,  Medksal,  and  Biifperfantoul  &lays,  that  a  phyfiitiifi  ^as 
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afflicted  wiift  a  severe  h^ad-aciie^  o^N'ing  to  cdld,  for  which  hm 
took,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  eighteen  diops  of  laiidanuiii'> 
and  immediately  afterwards  three  dishes  of  very  strong  cofTee.  He 
then  laid  himself  down  in  his  bed,  and  endeavoured  to  fkll  lidleep. 
His  pain  abated  in  half  an  hour,  and  in  an  hoor  was  completely 
removed ;  he  felt  not  the  least'  disposition  to  sleep,  although  he 
generally  indulges  himself  with  a  nap  after  dinner.  In  about  a 
fortni^t  afterwards,  he  repeated  the  same  experiment^  with 
precisely  the  san^e  effect;  in  another  fortnighit,  he  took  the 
eighteen  drops  of  laudanum  without  the  cofiee;  the  opiate  com- 
posed him  to  sleep  in  an  hour,  but  did  not  entirely  remove  the  pain 
in  the  head,  which  confirms  the  doctor's  opinion,  that  cofitee  is 
taken  in  large  quantities  by  the  Turks  and  Arabians  because  it 
oounteracts-'  the  effects  of  the  opium,  to  which  these  .nations  are 
so  much  addicted. 

11.  To  sc&ur dnd  take  Stains  out  of  any  Silver  Piale,  Sfc, — 
Steep  yoar  plate  in  soap-leys  for  the' space  of  four  hours;  then  run 
it  over  with  whiting,  wet  with  vinegar,  so  that  it  may  stick  thick 
upon  it,  and  ^y  it  by  a  fire;  after  which,  rub  off  the  whiting, 
and  pass  it  over  with  dry  bran,  and  the  spota  will  not  only  disap- 
^r,  but  it  will  look  exceeding  bdght. 

12.  To  preserve  Silver  and  Gold  from  Tarnishing^'^Yo^  tamt 
first  of'  all  ob^rve  never  to  put  your  gold  or  silvet  into  a  box  that 
is  made  of  deal,  as  that  wood  is  very  prejudicial  to  it.  After  it  is 
used,  fold  it  up  in  fine  Iiidia  paper,  over  which  wrap  some  fine 
whited  brown  paper  thoroughly  dry ;  then  fold  tiie  whole  in  a 
piece  of  green  baize  well  aired,  and  put  them  in  your  trunk,  in 
vluch  you  should  always  keep  some  paper  well  stained  with 

IS.  To  take  Spots  out  of  Boards,  and  large  Tables. — Make 
some  ly«  of  wood-ashes,  and  mix  it  with  a  few  gaUs,  then  put  it 
on  the:  spots  the  evening  before  ycm  intend  to  clean  them.  In  the 
morning  rub  the  boards  hard  with  a  brush,  and  if  it  is  a  floor, 
youvmust  do  it  on  your  knees.  Let  it  be  with  .the  grain,  and  take 
Mtoeilne  sand  at  the  seomd  scouring;  when  they  are  dry,  take  a 
oo^-s^  wooUen^  dodi,  and  rub  |^em  cletf^  until  yQu  see  no  spots 
remaining.  When  you  have  brought,  them  tp  a  right  colour,  m^ 
4  L 
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mn  diafctngiiiisb  the  grain,  then  wash  them  with  cold  water  sful 
Mod.  Hot  water. most  not  be  used,  as  it  opens  the  grain  of  the 
•boards^  ttid  hard  water  always  spoils  the  colour. 

14.  An  efflfctual  Method  of  destroying  Bugs. — Mix  some 
quicksilyer  in  a  mortar  with  the  white  of.  an  egg  till  the  quick-' 
•silver  is  all  well  mixed^  and  there  are  no  bubbles ;  then  beat  up 
•the  white  of  an  egg  very  fine»  and  mix  with  the  quicksilver  till 
it  is  like  a  fine  ointment.     Anoint  the  bedstead  all  over  in  every 
•crevice  with  a  feather,  and  about  the  lacing  and  binding,  where 
you  think  there  is  any.     Do  this  two  or  three  times,  it  is  a  certain 
cure,  and  will  not  spoil  any  thing.     It  is  necessary,  before  using 
the  ointment,  to  have  the  bedsteads  taken  down,  and  well  cleaned. 
But  let  it  be  observed,  that  without  pure  nir^and  a  moderate 
d^pree  of  cleaniinest,  these  vermin  will  nev^r  be  finally  extirpated. 
To  this  end,  where  the  room  will  allow  it,  a  bed  diould  stand 
detached  from  the  walls ;  and  every  day,  but  especially  .in  dry 
weather,  the  windows  should  be  kept  open  some  hours,  that  the 
fresh  air  may  freely  circulate  round  the  bed,  particularly  round 
the  head,  as  in  that  part  there  is  a  greater  degree  of  animid  heat, 
and  consequently  a  greater  tendency  to  that  putrid  state  of  the 
air^  which  is  the  life^  if  we  may  so  speak,  of  these  disi^^freeable 
bed-ibllows. 

'  15.  Valuable  inetructions  for  raieing  Potatoes  to  great  advau- 
to^.—- The  earth  should  be  dug  twelve  inches  deep,  if  the  soil 
will  allow  it;  after  this,  a  hole  should  be  opened  about  six  inches 
deep,  and  horse-dung,  or  long  litter,  should  be  put  therein,  about 
three  inches  thick;  this  hole  should  not  be  more  than  twelve 
inches  diameter.  Upon  this  dung  or  litter,  a  potatoe  should  be 
planted  whole,  upon  which  a  little  more  dung  should  be  ahaken, 
and  then  the  earth  must  be  put  thereon.  In  like  manner  the  whole 
plot  of  ground  must  be  planted,  taking  care  that  the  pc»tatoet  be 
at  least  sixteen  inches  apart  When  the  young  shoots  make  their 
appearance  they  should  have  fresh  mould  drawn  across  them  with 
a  hoe,  and  if  the  tender  shoots  are  covered  it  will  prevent  the 
•frost  from  injuring  them :  they  should  again  be  earthed  when  the 
ahoots  make  a  second  appearance,  but  not  coveted,  as  in  all  pro- 
bability, the  season  will  be  less  severe. 
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A  plentiful  supply  of  mould  should  be  giyeQ.tliMn,.and  tlui 
person  who  performs  this  business  should  never  tread  upon  tibie 
plants  or  the  hillock  that  is  raised  about  ity  as,  the  lighter  tbM 
earth  is,  the  more  room  the  potatoe  will  have. to  expand.  «     ; 

A  gentleman  obtained  from  a  single  root,  ^thus  planted,  vtrjr 
near  forty  pounds  weight  of  large  pdtatoes :  and  from  almost  every 
other  root  upon  the  same  plot  of  ground,  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
pounds,  weight;  and,  except  the  soil  be  stony  or  gravelly,  ten 
pounds,  or  half  a  peck  of  potatoes,  may  always  be  obtained  from 
each  root  by  pursuing  the  foregoing  method.  -  \ 

But  note— Cuttings,  or  small  sets,  will  not  do  for  this  purpose. 

16.  Method  of  draining  Ponds  in  ievel  graunda. — A  certain 
distance  below  the  surface  of  the  earth  there  is  a  stratum  of  loose 
sand,  which  freely  admits  the  passage  of  water.  This  stratum  'is 
at  various  depths,  in  different  elevations ;  but  it  wDl  be  generally 
found,'  that  lands  most  subject  to  stagnant  ponds  have  but  a 
diallow  stratum  of  day  over  the  sand.  All  thatiiB  necessary;  there* 
fore,  is  to  dig  a  pit  in  the  bottom. of  the  pond,  till  you  arrive  at 
this  stratum  of  sand,  when  the  water  will  be  immediately  absorbed ^ 
and  the  pond  emptied. 

17*  To  preserve  Apples. — Dry  a  glazed  jar  perfectly  well,  put 
a  few  pebbles  in  the  bottom;  fill  the  jar  with  apples,  and  cover 
it  with  a  bit  of  wood  made  to  fit  exactly  ;  and'  over  that  put'  a 
little  firesh  mortar.  The  pebbles  attract  the  damp  of  the  apples* 
The  mortar  draws  the  air  from  the  jar,  and  leaves  the  apples  free 
from  its  pressiure,  which  together  with  the  principle  of  putrefaction 
which  the  air  cbntains,  are  the  causes  of  decay.  Apples  kept 
thus  have  been  found  quite  sound,  fair,  and  juicy,  in  July. 

18.  Elder  Wine.— Vick  the  elder  berries  when  full  ripe;  put 
them  into  a  stone  jar,  and  set  them  in  the  oven,  or  a  kettle  of 
boiling  water,  till  the  jar  is  hot  through;  then  take  them  out  and 
strain  them  through  ia  coarse  doth,  wringing  the  berries,  and  put 
the  juice  into  a  clean  kettle ;  to  every  quart  of  juice  put 'a  pound 
of  &ie  Lisbon  sugar;  let  it  boil,  and  skim  it  well;  when  it  is 
clear,  and  fine  pour  it  into  a  jar  ;  when  cold  cover  it  close,  and 
keep  it  till  you  make  raisin  wine;  and  to  every  galioh  of  wine 
put  half  a  pint  of  elder  syrup. 
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«  >9.  T0  mdki  Snikh  Clftgmp^wc.— Take  goos^>emei  before 
#My  gmnur  ripe^ .  crush  them  with  a  mallet  in  a  wooden  bow}, 
and  1»  er^ry  gallon  of  fruit  put  a  gallon  of  water ;  let  it  stand 
two  days,  stirring  it  well;  squeeze  the  mixture  well  with  your 
Hands,  through  a  hop  sieve;  then  measure  your  liquor,  and  to 
every  galion  put  three  pounds  and  a  half  of  loaf  sugar ;  mix  it 
well  in  tfaie  tub,  and  let  it  stand  one  day :  put  a  bottle  of  the  best 
bnmdy  in  the  cask ;  leave  the  cask  open  tive  or  six  weeks,  taking 
•ff'the  sfeum  as  it  rises  :  then  make  it  up,  and  let  it  stand  one  year 
in  the  barrel  before  bottled. 
.  N.  ^Q.  One  pint  of  brandy  is  put  to  sev^  gallons  of  Hqacnr. 
20^  Orange  Witk^.-^Take  the  expressed  juice  of  eight  iS^rt/fe 
oranges,  mnd  ha\dng  one  gallon  of  water  wherein  three  pounds 
ef  sugar  have  been  boiled,  boil  the  water  and  sugar  for  twenty 
minutes;  skim  constantly,  and  when  cooled  to  a  proper  heat  for 
fermentation,  add  the  juice,  and  the  outer  rind  of  the  juice 
(fruU)  jeiiaved  off.  Put  all  into  a  barrel,  stir  it  frequently  for 
two  or  three  days,  and  then  closely  bung  it  for  six  months 
before  ^it  is  bottled. 

21.  To  preserve  Letters  from  being  0/ieiitf^.— Various  wajrs 
have  been  contrived  to  open  letters  sealed  with  wafers  only;  but 
the  following  composition  is  perfectly  secure : — ^Take  fine  powder 
of  bc^-flour,  add  thereto  white  of  egg  well  whisked  to  a  fine 
liquid ;  make  a  paste  fxom  this  mixtiire,  of  which  put  a  litde 
under  the  sealing  place ;  then  dose  the  two  papers,  and  hold  the 
part  dose  to  the  steam  arising  from  the  spout  of  a  tea-kettle  ot 
tea^fiotof  boiling  water,  which  will  harden  the  cement  so  that  it 
cannot  be  opened  without  tearing. 

22.  Method  of  recovering  the  Legibility  of  Decayed  Writings, 
*— The  best  method  of  restoring  legibility  to  decayed  writing,  is 
f<Hind  upon  exp^iment  to  be  by  covering  the  letters  with  f^lojgis" 
ticated  alkali,  with  the  addition  of  a  diluted  mineral  add;  upon 
the  application  of  which  the  letters  will  change  very  speedily  to  a 
deep  blue  colour,  of  great  beauty  and  intensity.  A  sdution  of 
prussiate  of  potash  will  also  cause  the  letters  to  appear  blue.  T* 
prevent  the  spreading  of  the  colour,  which  by  blotting  the  parGh?> 
roent  detracts  greatly  from  the  legibility,  the  alkali  should  be  put 
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tm  first,  and  the  diluted  acid  added  upon  it.  The  method  found 
to  answer  best^  has  been  to  spread  the  alkali  thin  with  a  father 
o^^r  the  traces  of  the  letters,  and  then  to  touch  it  gently,  as  near 
upon  or  over  the  letters  as  can  be  done  with  the  diluted  acid,  bf 
means  of.  a  leather  or  bit  of  stick  cut  to  a  blunt  point.  Though 
the  alkali  jshould  occasion  no  sensible  change  of  colour,  yet  th^ 
moment  the  ,acid  conies  upon  it,  every  trace  of  a  letter  turns  at 
once  to  a  fine  blue,  which  soon  acquires  its  full  intensity,  and  is 
beyond  comparison  stronger  than  the  colour  of  the  original  trace 
Bad  been.  If  then  the  comer  of  a  bit  of  blotting  parper  be  care- 
fully and  dexterously  applied  near  the  letters,  so  as  to  iinbibe  the 
superfluous  liquor,  the  staining  of  the  parchment  may  be  in  a 
great  measure  avoided;  for  it  is  this  superfluous  liquor  which^ 
absorbing  part  of  ,the  colouring  matter  from  the  letters,  becomes 
a  dye  to  whatever  it  touches.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  bring 
the  blotting  paper  in  contact  with  the  letters,  because  the  colour- 
ing matter  is  soft  whilst  wet,  and  may  easily  be  rubbed  off.  The 
acid  chiefly  employed  has  been  the  marme,  but  both  the  vitriolic 
and  nitrous  succeed  very  well.  They  should  be  so  far  dilated 
as  not  to  be  in  danger  of  corroding  the  parchment ;  after  ^dnch 
the  degree  of  strength  does  not  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  much 
nicety. 

^S.  To  tnf  the  Purity  of  Spirits. — See  if  the  liquor  will  burn 
away  without  leaving  any  moisture  behind.  As  spirit  is  much 
ligfater  than  water,  place  a  hollow  ivory  ball  in  it;  the  deeper 
the  baU  sinks,  the  lighter  the  liquor,  and  consequently  more 
spirituous. 

24.'  To  Fumigate  Foul  Rooms. — To  one  table^spoonful  of 
commoe  salt  and  a  little  powdered  manganese  in  a  glass  cup,  add 
at  four  or  five  different  times  a  quarter  of  a  wine  glass  of  strong 
vitriolic  add.  At  every  addition  of  the  acid,  th'e  vapour  will 
come  in  contact  with  the  malignant  miasmata,  and  destroy  them. 
35»  To  Mar  den  Quills, — In  order  to  harden  a  quill  that  is  sofl, 
flnrust  .the  baarrel  into  hot  ashes,  stirring  it  till  it  is  soft ;  and  then, 
taking  it  out  press  it  almost  flat  upon  yoiur  knee  with  the  back  of 
apflsknife^  land  a£terwarcb  reduce  it  to  a  roundness  with  your 
fingers.    AAoAer  method  to   harden  quills  is  by  setting  water 
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and  alum  over  the  fire,  and  while  it  is  boiling  put  in  a  handfiil 
of  quills,  the  barrels  only,  for  a  minute,  and  then  lay  them  by. 

26.  The  use  of  Tar  Water  in  expanding  the  Lungs  €f  PubHe 
Speakers,  Sfc. — It  has  been  found  by  the  experience  of  many,  that 
drinking  tar  water  very  much  deterges  and  opens  the  lungs,  and 
thereby  gives  a  very  sensibly  greater  ease  in  speaking.  A  quart 
of  tar  is  to  be  'stirred  six  minutes  in  a  gallon  of  water ;  but  if  there 
be  somewhat  less  tar  it  may  do  as  well, '  especially  at  first,  to  try 
how  it  sits  on  the  stomach.  Take  about  one-fourth  of  a  pint,  at 
four  several  times,  at  a  due  distance  from  meals.  Begin  taking  it 
in  the  spring  for  about  fourteen  days,  and  continue  it  for  a  greater 
length  of  time,  as  occasion  may  require. 

ST.  Experienced  method  of  Catching  Lari^f.— -The  common 
way  of  taking  larks,  of  which  so  many  are  used  at  our  tables,  ia 
in  the  night,  with  those  nets  which  are  called  trammels.  :  These 
are  usually  made  thirty-six  yards  in  length,  and  about  six  yards 
over,  with  six  ribs  of  packthread,  which  at  the  ends  are  pat 
upon  two  poles  of  about  sixteen  feet  long,  and  made  lesser  at 
each^end.  .  These  are  to  be  drawn  over  the  ground  by  two  men^ 
and  ^very  five  or  six  steps  the  net  is  made  to  touch  the  ground^ 
otherwise  it  will  pass  over  the  birds  without  touching  them,  and 
they  will  escape.  When  they  are  felt  to  fly  up  against  the  net,  it 
is  clapped  down,  and  then  all  are  safe  that  are  under  it.  The 
darkest  nights  are  properest  for  this  sport ;  and  the  net  will  not 
only  take  larks,  but  all  other  birds  that  roost  on  the  ground, 
among  which  are  woodcocks,  snipes,  partridges,  quails,  fieldfiures, 
and  several  others. 

23.  Cure  of  the  Rot  in  Sheep. — Take  a  quantity  of  rue  leaves, 
bruise  them  well,  express  the  juice,  and  add  an  equal  weight  of 
salt ;  when  any  of  the  sheep  are  in  great  danger  of  being  rotten 
give  them  a  table-spoonful  of  this  once  a  week,  and  if  they  are 
not  so  bad,  once  in  ten  or  twelve  days.  This  will  be  found  an 
excellent  preservative,  and  in  fact  should  always  be  given  to 
sheep  newly  brought  in,  as  it  may  preserve  them  in  health,  scad 
can  do  them  no  harm,  let  them  be  ever  so  well. 

29.  To  improve  the  Wool  of  Sheep  hy  fmearing.— Immediately 
after  the  sheep  are  shorn,  soak  the  roots  of  the  wod  that  remain 
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all  over  with  oil,  or  butter  and  brimstone,  and  three  or  four  days 
afterwards  wash  them  with  salt  and  water:  the  wool  of  next 
season  will  not  only  be  much  finer,  but  the  quantity  will  be  in 
greater  abundance.  It  may  be  depended  upon,  that  the  sheep 
.will  not  be  troubled  with  the  scab  or  vermin  that  year.  Salt 
water  is  a  safe  and  effectual  remedy  against  maggots. 

30.  Method  of  making  excellent  Butter  from  the  Milk  of 
,Caw8  fed  upon  Tiiniip^.— Let  the  bowls,  either  lead  or  wood,  be 

kept  constantly  clean,  and  well  scalded  with  boiling  water,  before 
using.  When,  the  milk  is  brought  into  the  dairy,  to  every  eight 
.quarts  mix  one  quart  of  boiling  water ;  then  put  the  milk  into  the 
bowls  to  stand  for  cream.  By  keeping  strictly  to  this  method,  you 
will  have,  during  the  winter,  constantly  sweet  and  well-tasted 
butter  from  the  niilk  of  cows  fed  upon  turnips. 

31.  Paste  or  Food  for  Singing  Birds,  superior  to  the  German 
Paste  in  common  Use. — Well  mix  or  knead  together  three  pounds 
of  split  peas  ground  or  beat  to  flour,  one  pound  and  a  half  each 
of  fine  crumbs  of  bread  and  coarse  sugar,  the  firesh  yolks  of  six 
raw  eggs,  and  six  ounces  of  unsalted  butter.  Put  about  a  third 
part  of  ^e  mixture  at  a  time  in  a  frying  pan  over  a  gentle  fire,. 
and  continually  stir  it  till  it  be  a  little  browned,  but  by  no  means 
burnt.  .  When  the  other  two  parts  are  thus  done,  and  all  are  be- 
oopne  cold,  add  to  the  entire  quantity  six  ounces  of  maw  seed, 
with  six  pounds  of  good  bruised  hemp  seeds  separated  from  the 
husks.  Mix  the  whole  well  together,  and  it  will  be  found  an 
excellent  food  for  thrushes,  red  robins,  larks,  linnets,  canary  birds, 
finches  of  the  different  sorts,  and  most  other  singing  birds, 
admirably  preserving  them  in  song  and  feather. 

32.  Improved  method  of  making  Cork  Floats  for  Fishing,'^ 
.  Take  a  cork,  firm  and  free  from  flaw^  and  with  a  small  red  hot 

iron  bore  a  hole  lengthways  through  the  centre;  with  a  sharp 
.knife  cut  it  across  the  grain  about  two-thirds  of  the  length,  taper- 
,ing  to  the  end  where  the  hole  is  bored,  and  the  remaining  third 
.rounded  with  it,  (which  is  the  top  of  the  float,)  in  the  shape  of 
*>°  egg,,  the  lower  end  tapering  more  gradually,  resembling  in 
:  shape  the  small  peg-tops  children  play  with. 

,  33*  To  prevent  Fishing  Lines  from  /{o</ifig,— Never  wind 
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your  Uftes  bn  your  reel  <#et;  at  l^Mt  i^ew  ydu  gee  home  i^tkp 
th^in.  round  the  back  of  a  diait,  aftid  let  them  bb  thorouglily'drieidly 
otherwise  they  will  soon  rot,  a<id  dintidt  be  depended  on  ;  willi 
this  care  they  will  last  a  considerable  time. 

34!,  To  Intexieiite  and  iake  Fiih,''-~-Make&  paste  iA  the  fb\UfW'* 
ing  manner :«— Take  cocculus  indicus,  cummin  seeds,  fetttigfr^cfk 
^eiie,  and  coriander  seeds,  equal  parts :  reduce  tliem  to  pdwder, 
tfid  make  them  into  a  paste  with  rice  flour  and  water;  reduce  this 
paste  into  small  balls  of  the  size  of  peas^  and  ^row  k  inft>  soeh 
ponds  or  rivers  where  there  are  fish,  which,  after  eating  th^edl^ 
will  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  water  almost  taotionlessj  and  will 
allow  themselves  to  be  taken  out  by 'the  hand. 

35.  To  loosen  the  Glass  Stopples  of  Smdling  Bottles  toid 
Decanters.— 'With  a  feather  rub  a  drop  or  two  of  olive  oil  roand 
the  stopple,  dose  to  the  ttflptfi  of  the  bottle  or  decanter,  which 
must  be  then  placed  foef«ib\fae'  fire,  at  the  distance  of  a  fbot  or 
eighteen  inches ;  in  which  position  the  heat  will  caase'  the  oil -lb 
spread  downward  between  the  stopple  and  the  neck.  When  live 
bottle  or  decanter  har  grown  warm,  gently  strike  the  stopple  on 
one  side  and  on  the  other,  with  any  light  wooden  instniment; 
then  try  it  witft  the  hand.  If  it  will  not  yet  move,  place  iC'i^tih 
before  the  fire,  adding,  if  you  dioose,  another  drop  of  oil.  After 
-a  while  strike  again  as  before,  an4  by  persevering  in  this  pfocesft, 
-however  tightly  the  stopt)Ie  may  be  fastened  in,  you  will  at.lengtli 

succeed  in  loosening  it.  *  ^  « 

36.  To  improvttke  Down  of  Geese, — The  nature  of  the-fiiod 
contributes  very  much  to  the  value  of  the  down,  and  to  the 
strength  of  feathers ;  the  particular  care  taken  of  geeat  has  rfo 
less  influence.  \t  has  been  remarked,  that  in  places  where  these 
birds  find  a  great  deal  of  water,  they  are  not  so  much  subject  to 
vermin,  and  furnish  feathers  of  a  better  quality. 

37-  Distemper  in  Dogs. — Dr.  Blaine  has  described  thediaeafle 
caHled  the  DistemjSer  in  Dogs  with  accuracy,  and  his  medicinoi  m 
g^oeral  kre  successful :  but  a  gentleman  had  administered  Dir. 
Blaine's  medicines  to  a  favourite  pointer  in  the  disease  called  iKe 
Distemper,  but  with' no  avail :  the  unvarying  symptoma  had  c^ome 
on,  when  the;  poor  animal  crawled  into  tte  field  and  fell  tdmoiig 
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fomt  gfM$,  ttttrnpUng,  but  in  vain,  to  est  it.  The  gentleman 
4i^wed  this  sHfgeation  of  nature,  and  ordered  a  hirndfnl  of  grass 
!to  be  cut  Bi  skreds  of  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  when  mixed 
with  butter,  to  be  put  doWn  the  animal's  throat ;  the  dose  was 
repeated  three  tiroes  in  every  twenty-four  hours,  and  a  visible 
eunendment  aknost  immediately  took  place,  which  terminated  in 
neoovery. 

$B.  n  meremit  the  Growth  tf  Ifotr.—Hartshom  beat  small 
and  mixed  with  oil  being  rubbed  upon  the  head  of  persons  who 
bavifr  lost  thehr  hair,  Will  cause  it  to  grow  again  as  at  first. 

39-  T9  take  qff  tfutautfy  a  t^py  from  m  Print. or  Picture.-*- 
Jribke  a  water  of  soap  and  alam,  with  whidh  wet  a  clodi  or  paper ; 
■Jay  it  either  on  a  print  or  picture,  and  pass  it  once  under  the  rolU 
ing  jn-ess,  then  going  round  the  other  side  to  take  it  up,  you  will 
Aavem  very  fine  oc^  of  whatever  you  shall  have  laid  it  upon. 

40.  Plate  Powder* — In  most  of  the  articles  sold  as  plate  poW« 
'dsrs  under  a  variety  of  names,  there  is  an  injurious  mixture  of 
ifoieksilver,  which  is  said  sometimes  so  far  to  penetrate  and  rend^ 
silver  brittle,  thiit  it  will  even  break  with  a  fiiU.  Whitening, 
firopierly  ptirified  from  sand,  applied  wet,  and  rubbed  till  dry,  is 
me  of  the  easiest,  safest,  and  certainly  the  cheapest  of  all  plate 
fKMrders;  jewellers  and  silversmiths,  for  small  articles,  aeldom 
use -any  thing  else.  If,  however,  the  plate  be  boiled  a  little  in 
water,  with  an  ounce  of  calcined  hartshorn  in  powder  to  about 
ll»ce  ^ints  of  water,  then  drained  over  the  vessel  in  which  it  was 
|betled»  a<id  afterwards  dried  by  the  fire,  while  seme  soft  linen 
ftffi  are  boiled  in  the  liquid  till  they  have  wholly  imbibed  it ; 
tte(9e.«age  will,  when  dry,  not  only  assist  to  clean  the  plate,  which 
must  afterwards  be  rubbed  bright  widi  leather,  but  also  serve 
admi^ly  Ibr  cleaning  brass  locks,  fingerplates,  &c. 

41.  To  purify  the  muddy  waters  of  rivers  and  pits.-^MBkt 
aumnbor  ci  holes  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  tub ;  lay  some  clean 
gravel  Iherdn,  and  above  this  some  clean  sand;  sink  this  tub  in 
the  fiter  «r  pity  so  that  only  a  few  inches  of  the  tub  will  be  above 
Ae  soifiMe  of  the  water ;  the  river  or  pit  water  will  filter  through 
theaaadl,  and  «se  clear  through  it  to  the  level  of  the  water,  on 
the  Qwtiide,  and  will  be  pure,  wholesome,  and  limpid* 

4  Ki 
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42.  Method  of  preserving  Birds,'  4^.— When  fresh  killed, 
observe  to  put  tow  into  the  mouth ;  and  upon  any  wound  theijr 
mnj  have  rebeived,  to  prevent  the  feathers  being  spoiled;  and 
then  wrap  it  smooth,  at  full  length,  in  paper^  and  pack  it  ciotto 
in  a  box.  If  it  be  sent  from  a  great  distance,  the  entrails  should 
be  extracted;  and  the:  cavity  filled  with  tow  dipt  in  rum  or  otbc^ 
spirit.  The  following  mixture  is  proper  for  tjie  preservation  of 
animals :  'one  pound  of.  salt,  four  ounces  of  alum,  and  two  ounces 
of  pepper,  powdered  together. 

43.  To  make  Japan  Ink — Gum  arabic  and   Roman  vitriol 

each  one  ounce,  galls  well  bruised  one  pound,  put  them  to^ape 

vinegar,  set  them  in  a  warm  place,  stir  them  very  often, '  till  tbe 

.liquor  becomes  black,  then  add  to  every  gallon  one  ounce  of  ivory 

black,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  seed  lac  varnish.  *     .' ' 

^.  To  make  a  very  good  black  Ink,—T»ke  Thames  or  rain 
water  two  quarts,  nut  galls  only  broken  into  small  bits  half  a 
pound,  copperas  two  ounces ;  Infuse  all  in  a  gentle  sand  heat  for 
six  weeks,  shaking  the  bottle  four  or  five  times  every  day;  then 
dissolve  in  it  four  ounces  of  gum  arabic. 

45.  To  make  red  writing  Ink, — Take  raspings  of  brazil  on^ 
ounce,  white  lead  and  alum  of  each  two  drams ;  grind  and 
mingle  them,  infuse  them  in  urine  one  pound,  and  two  scruples  of 
gum  arabic,  or  a  dram  at  most.    « 

^..Tke  genuine  receipt  for  the  Real  Japan  Blacking/  as 
manufactured  by  the  most  noted  firm  in  London. — Take  shumaii 
four  ounces,  copperas  two  ounces,  single  glue  size  eight  ounces^ 
treacle  eight  ounces/  ivory  black  one  pound,  water  four  pints, 
common  olive  oil  two  ounces,  spirits  of  vitriol  four  ounces,  and 
common  vinegar  four  pints. 

Boil  the  shumac  in  the  water  in  an  earthen  pipkin  till  it  is 
n^arly.half  reduced,  add  the  copperas  (having  first  bruised  it,^and 
boil  again  a  minute  or  two  till  the  copperas  is  dissolved,  then  stn^n 
it.  off,  and  add  to  it  the  glue  size ;  put  the  treacle  in  a  basin,  mix 
with  it  first  the  oil,  then  the  ivory  black,  and  stir  them  all  well 
together,  then  add  the  boiled  liquid,  next  the  vinegar,  and  when 
it  has  9tood  twelve  hours,  the  spirits  of  vitriol,— let  it  continue  in- 
the  basin  twenty-four  hours,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  bottling.  '    ' 
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r  '  -This' 18  m  blacking  of  very  great  repute  in  almoiBt  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  on  whidi  great  -praise  has  been  very  deservedly 
bestowed.  It-has  decidedly  been  ascertained,  from  experience,  to 
lie  less,  injurious  to  the  leather,  than  most  public  blackings,  and  it 
certainly,  produces  a  fine  jet  polish,  which  is  rarely  equalled,  and 
never  yet  surpassed:  it  is  withal  manufactured  at  a  very  cheap 
rate,  rejcoinmendations  that  can. but  miake  it  a  very  desirable  object 
to  all  who  admire  neatness,  blended  with  economy. 

47*  Blacking  Powder. — Take  ivory  black  twelve  ounces. 
Indigo .  one  ounce,  sugarc^ndy  four  ounces,  .copperas  One  ounce, 
and  powdered  gum  arabic  one  ounce. 

.  Let  the  whole  be  very  finely  powdered,  and  mixed  well  together. 
This  powder  rammed  very  tight  into  a  tin  cannister,  .will  retain  its 
properties  for  any  length  of  time:  when  wanted  for  use,  it  is 
prepared  by  boiling  it  ten  minutes  in  two  quarts  of  beer  or  vine- 
gar, and  a  beautiful  liquid  blacking  will  be  produced.  •  - 
^  48.  To.  remove  all  vegetable  Stains,  inch  as  Fruit,  Port  Wine, 
Jea, .  Coffee,  Mildew,  S^c.  from  Boot-tops,  Saddles,  Leather 
Breeches,  S^c, — Take  oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  clear  soft  water/ 
^  each  two  ounces. 

Dip  a  linen  rag.or  sponge  into  this  mixture,  and  wet  well  the 
stained  part  with  it,  suffering  the  rag  or  sponge  to  remain  a  few 
ininutes,  when.the  spot  will  disappear ;  then  wash  the  leather  with 
a  clean  sponge  and  water,  and  expose  it  to  the  air  to  dry. 

This  liquid  is  an  excellent  bleacher  of  all  kinds  of  leather,  and 
the  most  certain  application  that  can  be  made  use  of  for  removing 
the  above  named  stains.  Dirty,  or  stained  sponge,  by  being 
allowed  to  soak  in  it  a  few  minutes,  will  become  beautifully  clean, 
and  almost  white. 

;.  49.  Clothes  Powder,  for  cleaning  all  kinds  of  Cloth,  Kersetf- 
meres,  Sfc.  and  for  preventing  their  being  injured  by  Moths. — 
Take  best  pure  pipe-clay  one  pound  and  a  half,  white  pepper  one 
ounce,  orris  powder  one  ounce  and  a  half^  starch  one  ounce, 
and  i^irits  of  wine  two  ounces. 

I  Let  each,  article  be  powdered  separately  very  fine,  and  mixed 
together^  then  pour  the  spirits  of  wine  to  it,  a  fe^  drops  at  a  time, 
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stir  tbe  powder  after  each  addition^  break  the  knota  eccationed  by 
the  spirits  of  wine>  and  pack  it  in  chip  or  tin  boxet  fiv  travidUsgi 
The  method  of  using  is,  to  sprinkle  a  smaR  Quantity  of  dui 
powder  on  the  cloth^  kerseymere,  or  whatever  is  wanted  t»  km 
eleanedy  a^id  rub  it  in  with  the  hand^  then  brush  out  the  powder 
with  a  qomqaon  clothes  brush.— Should  there  be  my>  apcM-  of 
grease,  wet  ^e  powder  with  a:  little  bailing  water^  layttonllM 
part,  let  it  remain  till  dry^  and  then  bi^udi  off. 

The  iHi)ity  of  thia  powder  must  be  too  evident  to-neeclany 
comment ;  suflSce  if^  there&re^  to  say,  that  it  p.tw  a  beaotiAd 
appearance  to  the  articles  it  is  applied  to,  and  if  qyriokled  on  $iKf 
kind  of  clothes  previous  to^  their  bdng  lain  by,  or  paokiBd  for 
long  voyage,  will  effectually  prevent  moths  or  mildew. 

This  cQU^positioQ  possesses,  in  every  point,  llie  addhkAd 
recpmn^endation  of  ecomnoy.. 

50.  For  making  a  very  eehhuattd  Flmd^  fin*  tUamimg  m4 
pclu^ing  Soat'ippa, — Take  oxalic  acid  one  ounce,  buttyr  o£«ttti« 
niony  two  ounees,  qream  of  tartar  two  ounces,  spirits  of  wine  two 
ounces,  wiUer  thre^e  pipte.  . 

Boil  the  water,  and  add  to  it  while  boiling  the  cream  ct  tartif 
and  oxalic  acid;  take  it  from  the  fire,  and  when  cold  add  the* 
buttyr  of  antimony  and  spirits  of  wine. 

This  composition  will  be  found  to  excel  most  of  those  ofibred 
for  sale,  and  will  whiten  the  leather  to  admiration  ;  it  also  remevea^ 
all  mineral  stains,  such  as  ifA  sftots^  iron  moulds,  Sfc>  It  will  be 
found  of  equal  e|rect  in  removing  grease  spot9.  The  manner  of 
using  is  as  follows :— first  brush  the  dirt  dean  off  the  iMot-topi 
and  wash  it  weU  with  spring-'water  and  sponge,  then  sikake  tlM 
liquid,  and  scour  the  leather  with  a  flannel  or  sponge  well  Wet  wiA 
it,  till  all  tbe  spots  or  stains  are  removed ;  and  when  die  top  is 
about  three  parts  dry,. polish  it  quickly  with  a  clean  8o(^  brush  k^ 
solely  for  the  purpose,  or  a  piece  of  dry  flannel 

It  is  recommended  .to  all  p^sons  having  the  care  ixf  boot^tepa^-^ 
that  they  keep  a  small  box  for  the  brushes,  flamtel,  spot^,  ^.  iir 
order  to  have  them  quit^  clean  and  free  from  stains.  A  soft  brush 
will  also  be  fottiid  f<u:  pi^feriAte  to  flannel  finr  poIiE^ing« 
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51.  2%e  KxAerman.— The  Marquis  de  la  Scallas,  an  Italian 
noUeman^   having   invited  the  neighbouring  gentry  to  a  grand 
ebtevtainuenty  where  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season  were  pro-* 
vided,   some  of  the  company  ^surrived  earfy,  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  their  respects  to  his  excellency.    Soon  after  which  the 
najor-domo  entering  the  dining  room  in  a  great  hurry,  told  the 
nuurqnia  that  there  was  a  most  wonderfhl  fisherman  below,  who 
had  brought  one  of  the  finest  fish  in  all  Italy  ;  for  which,  how« 
ev€r»  he  demanded  a  most  extravagant  price.    'Regard  not  his 
pace/  cried  the  marquis,  *  pay  him  the  money  directly.*—-'  So  I 
wottld^  please  your  highness,  but  he  refuses  to  take  money.' 
'  What  dien  would  the  fellow  have  V    '  An  hundred  strokes  of  the 
strappado  on  his  bare  shoulders,  my  lord :  he  says  he  will  not  bate 
a  single  Mew.'    On  this  the  whole  company  ran  down  stairs,  to 
see  so  singular  a  man.     '  A  fine  fish,'  cried  the  marquis.     *  What*8 
your  demand,  my  fHend  ^'     '  Not  a  quatrini,  my  lord,*  answered 
the  fisherman.    *  I  will  not  take  money.    If  your  lordship  wishes 
to  have  the  fish,  you  must  order  me  an  hundred  lashes  of  the 
strappado  on  my  naked  back ;  otherwise  I  shall  apply  elsewhere.' 
'  Rather  than  lose  the  fish,'  said  the  marquis,  *  we  must  e^en  let 
the  fellow  have  his  humour.'    '  Here,'  cried  he,  to  one  of  the 
grooms,  '  disdiarge  this  honest  man*s  demands ;  but  don't  lay  on 
too  hatrd,  don't  hurt  the  poor  fellow.'    The  fisherman  then  strip-* 
ped,  and  the  groom  prepared    to  execute  his  lordship's  orders,- 
'  NofTy  my  ii9end,'  said  the  fisherman,  *  keqp  an  exact  account,  I 
beaoeoh  yon ;  for  I  don't  desire  a  single  stroke  more  than  my  due.* 
The   whole    company  were  astonished  at  the  amazing  fortitude 
with  whidi  the  man  submitted  to  the  operation,   till    he  had 
reoeiisBd  the  fiftieth  ladb ;  when  addressing  himself  to  the  servant, 
'  H(^d>  my  friend,'  cr«ed  the  fisherman,  '  I  have  now  had  a  full 
shane  of  the  price.'    'Your  share!'  exclaimed    the    marquis,—* 
*  what  n  the  meaning  of  idl  this  ?'    '  My  lord,'  returned  the  fisher- 
raaB)  ^1  have  a  partner  to  wiiom  my  honour  is  engaged  that  he 
shall  have  his  iull  half  of  whatever  I  receive  for  the  fidh :  and 
yBurlardBhipy  I  daw  venture  to  say,  will  bye-and-bjre  own  that 
it  would  be  a  thouaancl  pities  to  defraud  him  of  a  single  stroke.' 
'Anflpray,  honest  friend,'  said  themarquia,  '  who  iadiis  partner  ^* 
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'  Your  porter,  ipy  lord/'  answered  the  jfisherman,  *  \who  kce{tt*the 
outer  gate^  and  refused  to  admit  me  unless  I  would  promise  him 
half  of  what  I  should  obtain  for  the  tish/  '  Ho  !  oh  !-  *  exclaimed 
the  marquis,  laughing  very  heartily,  '  if  that  be  the  case,  he  shall 
have  double  his  demand  in  full  tale.'  The  porter  was  accordingly 
sent  for ;  and  being  stripped  to  the  skin,  two  grooms  were  direct- 
ed  to  lay  on  with  all  their  might,  till  he  had  fairly  received  what 
he  was  so  well  entitled  to.  The  marquis  then  ordered  his  steward, 
to  pay  the  fisherman  twenty  sequins;  desiring  him  to  call  an- 
nually for  the  like  sum,  as  a  recompense  for  the  friendly, service 
he  had  done  him. 

52 .  TAe  Miser  haffled.'^k  miser  having  lost  an  hundred  pounds, 
promised  ten  pounds  reward  to  any  one  who  should  bring  it  to  him. 
An  honest  poor  man,  who  found  it,  brought  it  to  the  old  gentle- 
man, demanding  the  ten  pounds.  But' the  miser,  to  bafBe  him, 
alleged  that  there  were  a  hundred  and  ten  pounds  in  the  bag  when 
lost.  The  poor  man,  however,  was  advised  to  sue  for  the  money : 
when  the  cause  came  on  to  be  tried,  it  appearing  that  the  seal  had 
not  been  broken,  nor  the  bag  ripped,  the  judge  said  to  the  defend* 
ant's  council, — 'The  bag  you  lost  had  ii  hundred  andr  ten  pounds 
in  it,  you  say.'  '  Yes,  my  lord,'  says  he.  *  Then,'  replied  the 
judge,  'according  to  the  evidence  given  in  court,  this  cannot  be 
themouey;  for  here  are  only  a  hundred  pounds :.  therefore  the 
plaintiff  must  keep  it  till  the  true  owner  appears.' 
-^  53.  A  False  Alarm. — During  the  late  siege  of  Gibraltar,  in 
the  absence  of  the  fleet,  when  an  attack  was  daily  expected,^  one 
dark  night,  a  sentry,  whose  post  was  near  a  tower  facing  the 
Spanish'  lines,  was  standing  at  the  end  of  his  walk,  whistling ;  - 
looking  towards  them,  bis  head  filled  with  nothing  but  fire  and 
sword,  miners,  breaches,  storming  and  bloodshed !  By  the  side 
of  his  box  stood  a  deep  narrow-necked  earthen  jug,  in  which  was 
the  remainder  of  his  supper,  consisting  of  boiled  peas*  A  large 
xponkey,  (of  which  there  are  plenty  at  the  top  of  the  rock)  en- 
couraged by  the  man's  absence,  and  allured  by  the  smell  of  the 
pease,  ventured  to  the  jug;  and  endeavouring  to  get  at  its  contents, 
thrust  his  neck  so  far  into  the  jug,  as  to  be  unable  to  withdraw  it. 
At  this  instant,  the  soldier  approaching,  the  monkey  started  op  to 
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^scapi^  "With  the  jug  on  his  head.  This  terrible  monster  no  sooner 
sainted,  the  eyes  of  the  sentinel,  than  his  frantic  imagination  ccm« 
yerted  poor  pug  into  a  fine  blood-thirsty  Spanish  grenadier,  with 
a  most  prodigious  cap  on  his  head*  •  Full  of  this  dreadful  idea^  he 
instantly  fired  his  piece,  roaring  out  that  the  enemy  had  scaled 
the  walls.  *  The  guards  took  the  alarm  ;  the  drums  were  beaten ; 
signal  guns  fired ;  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes,  the  governor  and 
his  whole  garrison  were  under  arms.  The  supposed  grenadier^ 
being  very  much  incommoded  by  his  cap,  and  almost  blinded  by 
the  peas,  was  soon  overtaken  and  seized ;  and,  by  his  capture,  the 
tranquillity  of  the  garrison  was  soon  restored,  without  that  blood-^ 
shed  which  every  man  had  prognosticated  in  the  beginning  of  this 
direful  alarm.     • 

54.  Just  Decision, — A  poor  man  in  Paris,  being  veiy  hungry; 
stayed  so  long  near  a  cook's  shop,  where  they  were  dressing  meat^ 
that  liis  stomach  was  actually  satisfied  by  the .  smell  of  it.  The 
choleric  cook  demanded  payment  for  his  breakfast;  the  poor  man 
refused ;  and  the  controversy  was  referred  ta  the  first  man  who 
shonld  pass  by.  On  the  relation  of  the  cause,  he  gravely  decreedy 
that  the  man  should  jingle  his  money  between  two  plates,  as  long 
as  be  had  stayed;  and  thiis  pay  the  cook's  ears  for  the  benefit  his 
nose  had  received. 

55.  Instance  of  Gratitude  in  a  Goose.^^The  following  account 
of  a  Canada  goose  is  so  extraordinary, '  that  I  am  afraid  it  would 
with  difiiculty  gain  credit,  was  not  a  whole  parish  able  to  vouch 
for  the  truth  of  it.    Thp  Canada  geese  are  not  fond  of  a  poultry^ 
yard;  but  are  rather  of  9  rambling  disposition.     One  of  these • 
birds  was  observed^  liowever,  to  attach  itself  in  the  strongest  and' 
most  affectionate  manner  to  the  house-dog,  and  -would  never  quit 
the  kennel,  except  for  the  purpose  of  feeding,  when  it  would  return 
again  immediately.     It  always  siat  by  the  dog,  but  never  presumed 
to  go  into- the  kennel,  except  in  rainy  weather.  ;  Whenever  the 
dog  barked,  the  goose  would  cackle,  and  run  at  the  person  she. 
supposed  the  dog  barked  at,  and  tried. to  bite  him  by  the  heels.  1 
Sometimes  she  would  endeavour  to  feed  with  the  dog,  but  this  the 
dog,  who  treated  his  faithful  companion  rather  with  indifference,  1 
would  not  suffer.    The  bird  would  not' go  to.  roost  with  the  others 
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ibt  nighty  unless  driven  by  Igitin  Ibfo^;  mid  whtn  in  the  morning  * 
she  was  turned  into  the  field,  she  would  never  stir  from  ibit  f  ard* 
gate,  but  sit  there  the  whole  day  in  sight  of  the  dog.  At  last, 
orders  were  given  diat  she  should  be  no  longer  molested,  but 
suffered  to  accompany  the  dog  as  she  liked.  Being  thus  left  to 
herself^  she  ran  about  the  yard  with  him  all  the  night;  and  wh«t 
is  particularly  extraordinary,  and  can  be  attested  by  the  whole 
pari^,  whenever  the  dqg  went  out  of  the  yard*  and  ran  into  the 
Tillage,  the  goose  always  accompanied  him,  contciving  to  keep  up 
with  him  by  the  assistance  of  her  wings,  and  in  this  way  of  nu»- 
ning  and  flying,  followed  him  all  over  the  parish.  This  extracnv 
dinary  affection  of  the  goose  towards  the  dog,  which  continued 
till  his  death,  (two  years  after  it  was  first  observed)  was  supposed 
to  have  originated  from  his  having  acddentaliy  saved  her  from  a 
fine,  in  the  nunnent  of  danger. 

56.  Aneed^oftke  Biskcp  of  SalUbury.'-Dr.  Thomas,  liAaf 
of  Salisbury,  wm  remarkable  for  that  turn  of  mind  whidi  th» 
French  eall  tU^rdit  tod  Is  so  often  attended  widi  whimsical  ac* 
ddents  through  nbsence  and  inattention*  He  forgot  the  daj  ht 
was  to  be  married,  till  his  servant  put  him  in  mind  of  it,  bjr 
bringmg  him  anew  hat,  ooat,  and  wig,  finely  powdered.  One 
day,  while  he  was  talking,  a  gnat  bit  his  leg  severely.  The  doo* 
tor  stooped,  and  scinched  a  gentleman's  1^  that  stood  next,  and 
irho  smiling  at  his  absence,  never  interrupted  him,  and  the  gnat 
all  the  time  kept  i>i£ing  him.  The  doctor  once  made  a  pirly. 
widi  three  of  his  friends^  almost  as  absent  as  himself  to  go  in  a 
coach  to  Windsor  t  when  they  were  in  the  coadi,  they  liegaa  to 
dispute  about  some  points  of  philooophy ;  and  when  diey  bad  got 
about  half  way,  they  perceived  the  coachman  loitered.  M.  Dee- 
maiseaux,  who  was  one  ^  the  company,  put  his  head  ant  af  the 
door,  and  cried  to  thecoachman,  AiloMdmc!  AUtmsdonc  I  Tfca 
man  thought  he  said,  '^to  Xiondon!  to  XondoaT  and  J!aplJed« 
tnming  his  horse  about,  "  As  you  please,  gentlemen."  ThaiMbate  ' 
continuing,  these  four  learned  absentees  joever  perceived  tfaqr 
were  going  back  till  they  came  to  dietumpike  that ;leads  into  Lon- 
don, when  they  found  that  inst^  of  being  at  Windsor,  where 
their  dinner  waited  for  them,  Aey  were  very  near  the  place  whenaa 
they  set  out. 
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-57«  One  asked  a  noble  sea-oaptain,  "why,  having  means 
sufficient  to  live  upon  the  land^  he  would  yet  endanger  his  person 
upon  the  ocean ^"  He  told  him,  ''that  he  had  a  natural  inclina- 
tion to  it,  and  therefore  nothing-  could  divert  him."  "  I  pray,** 
said  the  other,. ''where  died  your  father?"  "At  sea/'  said  the 
captain.  "And  where  your  grandfather?''  "At  sea  also/'  said 
he*  "  And/'  said  the  other,  "  are  you  not  for  that  caiuse  afraid 
to  go  to  sea  1'*  *'  Before  I  answer  you/'  said  the  captain,  "  I  pray^ 
tell  me  where  died  your  father  ?"  "  In  bed,'^  said  he.  ^  AncT 
where  your  grandfather  ?"  "  In  his  bed/'  said  he,  "  also."  *'And,' 
said  the  captain,  "  are  you  not  afraid  for  that  cause  to  go  to  bed. 

58.  A  certain  Roman  knight  came  to  Adrianus  the  emperor,  tor- 
request  a  &vour  of  him,  but  received  a  denial.  The  knight  was 
old,  and  had  a  very  grey  beard :  but  a  few  days  after,  having^ 
coloured  his  beard  and  hair  black,  and  put  himself  into  a  more 
youthful  garb,  he  presented  himself  again  to  the  emperor,  about 
the  same  business.  The  emperor  perceiving  the  fraud:  "  It  is,'' 
said  he,  "  but  a  few  days  since,  that  I  denied  it-  to  your  father^ 
and  it  will  not  be  fair  for  me  now  to  grant  it  to  the  son.'" 

59'  A  wonderful  ^i^fotin^.— Towards  the  latter  end  of  Queenr 
Ann's  wars.  Captain  J.  Beams,  commander  of  the  York,  mer-» 
diantman,  arrived  at  Barbadoes  from  England.  Having  disem- 
barked all  his  lading,  whieh  consisted  chiefly  of  coals,  the  sailors 
who  bad  been  employed  in  the  dirty  work,  ventured  into  the 
aea  to  wash  themselves :  they  had  not  been  long  in  the  water 
before  a  perscm  on  board  •  spied  a  shark  making  towards  them, 
and  gave  them  notice  of  their  danger ;  upon  which  they  swam 
back,  and  all  of  them,  except  one  man,  reached  the  boat  in  safety; 
him  the  monster  overtook,  and  griping  him  by  the  small  of  the 
back,  soon  cut  him  asunder,  and  swallowed  the  lower  part  of 
bis  body;  the  remaining  part  was  taken  up  and  carried  on  board. 
The  deceased  had  on  board  a  dear  and  intimate  friend,  who  no 
mxNiersaw  the  remaining  part  of  the  lifeless  trunk  of  his  much 
loved  companion,  than  he  vowed  to  make  the  devourer  disgorge 
the  other,  ot  lose  his  life  in  the  attempt ;  then  plunged  instantly 
into  the  sea :  the  shark  behdd  him,  and  made  furiously  towards 
-.  5'  .  .    .  .  M         - 
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him.    Both  were  equally  eager,  the  oM  of  his  prey,  tfag  otifier  to 
revenge,  his  friend's  untimely  death.     The  momenit  the  riiark 
opened  his  rapacious  jaws^  his  adversary  dexterously  ^ving,  and 
grasping  him  with  his  lefl  hand,  somewhat  below  the  u{iper  fins^ 
successfully  employed  his  knife  in  his  r^t  hand»  giving  faim 
repeated   stabs  in  the  belly:    the  enn^ed  shark,    after  many 
unavailing    efforts,     finding    himsetf  overmatched   in  his  own 
element,  endeavoured  to  disengage  himself;  sometimes  plunging 
towards  the  bottom,  sometimes  rollii^  on  the  surface  of   the 
waves.      The  crew  of  severnl  durroonding  vessels  beheld  the 
unequal  conflict,  uncertain   ftorh  which  of  the  combatants  the 
streams  of  blood  had  flowed ;  till  at  length  the   shailL,  much 
weakened  by  the  loss  of  bloody  made   towards  the  shore.     The 
sailor  now  flushed  with  the  hope  of  victory,  pushed  his  foe  with 
redoubled  ardour,  and  by  the  help  of  an  ebbing  tide,  dragged 
him  on  shore,  ripped  open  his  bowels,  and  having    united  the 
severed  carcase  of  his  friend,  laid  both  parts  of  the  body  m  one 
hospitable  grave. 

60.  The  Noble  B urgiaris t-^Lord  *♦♦  being  out  of  town,  his 
house  was  left  in  charge  of  a  female  se^vflnt.  The  platif  was 
lodged  at  the  banker's.  A  letter  came  to  say  that  his  lordship 
would  be  in  town  on  sUch  a  day,  and  desired  that  the  plate  might 
l^e  got  ready  the  evening  before.  The  servant  took  the  letter  to 
my  lord's  brothar,  who  said  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  hand* 
writing.  The  banker  expressed  the  same  certainty,  and  delivered 
t^e  plate.  The  servant  being  apprehensive  of  thieves,  spd^e  to 
their  butcher,  who  lent  her  a  stoiit  dog,  which  was  shut  up  in  the 
room  with  the  plate.  Next  morning,  a  man  was  found  dead  in 
the  room,  his  throat  being  torn  by  the  dog ;  and  upon  examina- 
tion  it  proved  to  be  my  lord's  brother.  The  matter,  however, 
was  darefuUy  hushed,  and  a  report  spread  that  he  was  gone 
abroad. 

61.  The  witty  Satfer.— We  hear  of  a  seaman  who  loving 
work,  but  it  not  agreeing  with  him.  had  plentifully  received  the 
strappado,  which  so  highly  exasperated  him,  that  he  threatened 
to  throw  himself  overboard;  but  he  having  more  wit  in  his 
anger  than  to  be  as  good  as  his  word,  being  upon  the  next  nig^t- 
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"Wtdtch,  he  privately  got  into  ihe  hold,  where  he  concealed  himself. 
foae  eleven  days,  till  the  ship  came  to  aiichor,  when  taking  hia 
opportunity  in  the  night,  he  leaped  into  the  water,  and  swimming 
a  short  time,  hailed  Ijie  ship,  and  was  taken  up,  to  the  great 
swrprise  of  the  captain  and  all  the  crew,  who  had  given  him  ovev 
for  lost  several  days  before.    .  The  better  to  carry  on  the  humour^ 
the  fellow  protested  that  what  with  bawling  to  make  them  hear, 
and  with  swimming,  he  was  quite  spent,  but  swore  it  should  be  a 
warning  to  him  how  he  ever  jested  with  edge  tools  again.     This 
passed,  nobody  could  contradict  him,  and  the  fellow  got  the  nick- 
name of  the  fish,  from  his  continuing  so  long  in  the  water.     It 
happened  one  night,-  the  captain  being  on  shore  in  company  with 
tome  merchants,  they  were  telling  him  how  naturally  the  in- 
habitants swai|i.*^The  captain  told  them  he  had  an  Englishman 
on  board  who  h^  bdieved  could  swim  with  the  best  of  them :  a 
ecmsiderable  wager  is  laid :  the  captain  going  aboard,  tells  the 
saUor;  he  begs  to  be  excused,  pretending  that  he  made  a  vow 
never  to  swim  any  more  but  for  life ;  the  captain   swearing  that 
it  was  for  his  life,  for  if  he  don't  hell  hang  him  up  to  the  yard 
arm.    The  sailor  desires,  since  it  must  be  so,  that  he  may  have  his 
own  way  at  setting  out :  the  captain  agrees.     The  company  being 
met,  and  the  competitors  ready  to  leap  from  the  side  of  the  ship, 
the  Englishman  calls  for  several  pieces  of  beef,  pork,  and  biscuit* 
which  he  tied  about  his  middle.    His  antagonist  inquiring  the 
meaning  of  it ;  why,  said  he,  very  gravely,  it  will  be  convenient 
far  you  to  do  so  too,  if  you  swim  with  me,  for  I  dcm't  intend  to 
return  this  month.   The  last  time  I  swam  was  but  for  ^even  days, 
and  I  was  almost  starved  for  want  of  provision,  so  that  I  ana 
resolved  never  to  swim  again  without  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
eatables,  and  as  for  drinking,  the  salt  water  is  as  natural  to  me  as 
a  bowl  of  punch :  upon  hearing  which,  his  adversary  gave  up, 
and  the  captain  won  the  wager. 

^.  An  ingenious  Rohkery. — The  following  most  extraordi* 
nary  robbery  was  cpmmitted  in  France.  A  gentleman,  one 
evening  pretty  late,  passing  oyer  Pont  Neuf,  or  New  Bridge, 
with  a  lanthom  in  his  hand,  was  accosted  by  a  strange  man,  in  a 
masner  very  polite,  and  seemingly  siJ^UaQt;  who  requested 
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to  riead  a  paper,  which  he  said  he  had  that  moment  picked  up, 
and  did  not  know  but  it  might  be  of  consequence.  The  gentle- 
man, in  holding  up  his  lanthom  in  order  to  read  the  paper,  had- 
Hke^rise  an  opportunity  of-  surveying  the  person  and  features  of 
the  man  who  had  accosted  him,  which  he  did  with  some  attention* 
And  in  the  paper  found  the  following  lines. 

^*  Speak  not  a  word  when  this  you  read. 

Or  in  an  instant  you'll  be  dead. 

Give  up  your  money,  watch,  and  rings. 

Or  other  valuable  things : 

Depart  then  quickly  as  you  will; 

Only  remember  silence  still." 
The  gentleman,  considering  his  situation,  and  the  purport  o( 
the  treat  contained  in  the  paper,  thought  it  most  prudent  to  be 
silent,  and  to  act  as  it  directed:  he  accordingly  delivered  bia 
watch,  rings,  money,  &c.  but,  at  the  same  time,  renewed  his 
survey  of  the  person  to  whom  he  gave  them  ;  and  was  so  minilte 
in  his  scrutiny,  that  he  fancied  he  could  at  any  time  swear  to 
him. 

The  man  was  soon  after  apprehended  for  a  riot,  and,  on  his 
way  to  the  magistrate,  was  perceived  by  the  gentleman  to  whom  he 
had  presented  the  paper,  who  accompanied  him,  and  exhibited  an 
account  of  the  before-mentioned  occurrence.  For  want  of  proper 
proof  be  was  acquitted  for  the  riot ;  but  was  sent  to  prison  on 
account  of  the  gentleman's  accusation. 

When  brought  to  the  bar,  to  take  his  trial,  he  appeared  quite 
unconcerned,  and  pleaded  not  guilty  with  the  greatest  confidence  : 
the  gentleman,  who  was  the  only  evidence  that  could  be  produced, 
45wore  positively  to  the  fact,  and  the  identity  of  his  person. 

When  called  upon  to  make  his  defence,  he  thus  addressed  the 
bench : — *^  My  lords,  I  confess,  that  on  the  evening  specified,  I  did 
meet  this  gentleman  on  Pont  Neuf^  and  the  transaction,  as  he  has 
related  it  very  exactly,  passed  between  us ;  but  I  am  far  from  having 
been  guilty  of  any  ill  intention.  It  is  my  misfortune  not  to  be 
able  to  read :  I  picked  up  the  paper  just  before  I  met  the  gentle- 
man ;  and  thought  it  might  perhaps  be  of  consequence. — ^^Seeing 
the  gentleman,  and  judging  from  his  appearance  that  he  might  be 
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mbl6  to  read;  obsefviiig  likewise  the  conveniency  of  his  having  a 
liuithom  in  his  hand^  1  requested  that  he  would  do  me  the  favour 
to  read  the  paper :  he  complied ;  and^  after  reading  to  himself,  to 
my  great  surprise,  he  put  his  rings,  watch,  and  money  into  my 
hands.  I  was  so  astonished,  that  I  had  not  the  power  to  inquire 
into  the  contents  of  the  paper,  or  to  follow  him  for  an  explanation 
of  his  actions.  Afterwards,  on  reflection^  I  imagined  the  paper 
must  have  been  of  great  value,  and  that  he  had  given  me  his 
rings,  watch,  and  money^  in  order  to  get  rid  of  me,  and  to  keep 
to  himself  what  was  far  more  considerable  in  worth.  Thus,  if 
any  one  hath  been  wronged,  I  think  it  is  myself,  and  I  hope 
justice  will  be  done  me. 

By  this  bold  and  artful  defence,  and  the  notoriety  of  his  not 
having  made  any  formal  demand  on  the  gentleman,  he  got  off 
scot-firee— *for  he  was  acquitted ;  though  the  whole  court  was 
pretty  conscious  of  his  being  the  guilty  person. 

As  great  numbers,  in  this  kingdom,  live  in  a  genteel  style  by 
committing  depredations  on  their  fellow  subjects,  and  use  various 
arts  to  impose  on  the  honest  and  unsuspecting  part  of  society,  we 
thought  the  present  example  might  have  a  tendency  to  awaken  the 
attention  of  our  readers,  should  any  of  them  be  accosted  by 
strangers  in  the  streets. 

6$.  The  Curate  relieved, — A  violent  Welsh  'squire  having 
tsiken  offence  at  a  poor  curate  who  employed  his  leisure  hours  in 
mending  clocks  and  watches,  applied  to  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 
with  a  formal  complaint  against  him  for  impiously  carrying  on  a 
trade,  contrary  to  the  statute.  His  lordship  having  heard  the 
oomplaint,  told  the  squire  he  might  depend  upon  it  that  the 
strictest  justice  should  be  done  in  the  case.  Accordingly  the 
mechanic  divine  was  sent  for  a  few  days  after,  when  the  bishop 
asked  him  "  how  he  dared  to  disgrace  his  diocese  by  becoming  a 
mender  of  clocks  and  watches  V  The  other,  with  all  humility, 
answered,  "  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  a  wife  and  ten  children." 
"That  won't  do  with  me/'  rejoined  the  prelate.  "Til  inflict 
sach  a  punishment  upon  you  as  shall  make  you  leave  off  your 
pitiful  trade,  I  promise  you:''  and  immediately  calling  in  his 
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flecretary,  ordefed  bim  t6  miJie  out  afyreseotalion  fi>r  the  aatonisfa^ 
ed  earftte  to  a  living  <^  at  least  one  handred  and  fifty  pounds  per 
adnuni. 

64.  Story  of  a  Dumh  Beggmr.'^A  dumb  beggar  was  tniv^ 
Kog  tile  country,  with  a  long  account  fastened  to  his  breas^ 
siettmg  forth  that  he  had  been  taken  by  a  Barbary  corsair^  been  » 
^ave  in  the  gallies^  and,  lastly^  had  his  tongue  cut  out  in  Turkey  t 
£nom  whence,  at  last,  with  much  difficulty,  he  made  his  escape  to 
Surope ;  and  coming  to  England,  ati  his  friends  being  dead»  ha 
had  no  means  to  get  a  livelihood,  but  the  generous  donations  d 
tepder-^hearted  Christians. 

This  mendicant  stopped  about  noon  4it  a  shoemliker's  shop, 
the  master  of  which  gave  him  a  penny,  and  made  signs  to  hjm  to 
come  in  and  sit  down,  (for  he  pretended  to  be  deaf  as  well  as 
dumb)  which  he  did :  the  master  then  going  into  another  room 
to  dinner,  left  him  in  the  shop  with  the  apprentice. 

As  soon  8i8  the  master's  back  was  turned,  Mr.  Dummy  got  up, 
«nd  placing  himself  just  before  the  boy,  leatied  out  of  the  window 
to  isurvey  those  who  passed  by :  the  boy  could  not  see  to  do  hit 
work,  he  stood  so  in  his  light ;  to  sp^k  to  him  he  thought  was 
ia  vain,  as  he  imagined  he  could  not  hear ;  however,  thinking  he 
had  not  lost  the  sense  of  feeling,  the  boy  stocked  down,  and  ran 
the  awl  into  his  leg :  as  soon  as  the  dumb  man  felt  the  smart,  he 
dapped  his  hand  to  the  wound,  and  began  to  swear  with  a  most 
audible  voice.  The  boy  hearing  this,  ran  with  all  speed  to  the 
other  room,  crying,  '*  Master,  master,  behold  a  miracle !  i  have 
done  more  tlian  all  the  doctors  in  the  world  could  do ;  I  have 
fetched  the  man's  tongue  out  of  Turkey,  and  put  it  in  his  head 
again.'' 

£5,  The  Faithful  Dog. — In  the  very  severe  winter  of  ]794» 
as  the  son  of  a  Mr.  Bousted  was  feeding  his  father's  sheep,  on  aa 
extensive  common,  near  Penrith,  in  Cumberland,  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  fall  down  and  break  his  leg. — Being  then  three 
miles  from  home,  out  of  the  hearing  of  every  one,  and  the 
evening  approaching,  he  was,  for  some  time,  at  a  loss  in  what 
manlier  to  act.  At  last,  he  took  out  one  of  his  gloves,  folded  it 
in  his  handkerchief^  tied  this  about  the  dog's  neck,  and  ordered 
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him  home;  The  «<tti»il  snmediately  set  off;  and,  ztAfkig  at  die 
house,  scratched  at  the  door  for  admittance.  The  parents  «f  dljs 
youth-  y»mt  tnudi  ^ihmed ;  and  conclo^ni^  that  some  accident 
htt  hi^pened*  the  father^  with  scmie  af  ins  fHendSr  instantly  s^ 
out  in  search  itf  him.  The  dog  needed  no  invitation  to  lead  the 
road ;  but,  of  hid  own  accord,  f  etnmed  with  the  anxious  parent 
:to|the  spot  where  his  son  lay :  and  the  young  man,  thus  rescued 
firotn  otherwise  inevitable  destruction,  by  the  fidelity  df  his  dog^ 
Was  taken  home,  and  soon  afterwards  recovered. 

66.  Queen  Caroline,  consort  of  George  il.  was  remarkable 
for  having  the  largest  £eet  of  any  female  an  the  kingdom.  One 
motmaig,  as  her  majesty  was  walking  on  the  banks  of  the  river^ 
neat  Richmond,  attended  only  by  one  lady,  venturing  too  far  on 
itke  sand,  irom  which  the  water  liad  recently  ebbed,  she  sunk  ia 
tip  to  her  ankles,  ^bid  in  endeavouring  to  extricate  herself^  lost  one 
of  her  galloches ;  at  that  instant,  the  lady  observing  a  waterman 
rowing  hy,  requested  he  ivould  land  and  recover  the  Queen's 
slipper.  The  request  was  instantly  complied  with,  and  whilst 
the  son  of  old  Thames  wa3  (with  evident  marks  of  astonishment 
in  his  countenance)  ^camining  its  extraordinary  size,  turning  te 
her  majesty  he  inquired  whether  that  was  her  slipper  ?  On  bein^ 
anaw,ered  in  the  affirmative,  he  bluntly  replied,  *'  then  I  am  out 
of  niy  r^koning,  for  I  mistook  it  for  a  child's  cradle  V 

67.  A  tniser  was-,  on  his  death-bed,  verbally  declaring  hai 
last  intentions — but,  alas !  his  eldest  son  had  offended  him  past 
forgiveness,  by  his  inattention  to  money  matters,  and  vain  werb 
file  endeavours  of  surrounding  fHends  to  intercede  for  him.  *'  I 
leave  my  second  son,  Andrew,  (said  the  dying  man)  my  whole 
estate,  And  desire  him  to  be  frugal.'^  Andrew,  in  a  solrowfid 
tone,  prayed  his  £Either^s  life  might  be  prolonged,  that  he  might 
enjoy  it  himself.  *^1  recommend  Simon,  my  third  son,  to 
Andrew's  cal^e,  leavinjg  him  four  thousand  pounds.''  '^Ah! 
liither,"  teid  Simon,  "1  pray  you  may  enjoy  it  yourself."  "As 
for  thee,  Dick,"  said  he  to  his  eldest  son,  '*thou  hast  always 
been  a  sad  dog :  thou  wilt  never  come  to  any  good-^wilt  never  be 
rich:  I  leave  thee  a  shilling  to  boy  a  halter.'*    "Ah!  fiKthec^" 
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cried  Dick,  "  may  you  be  restored,  and  permitted  to  enjoy  it 
yourself!" 

68.  The  Duke  of  Ossuna,  viceroy  of  Naples,  pasan^  Bar- 
celona, and  having  obtained  leave  to  release  some  slaves,  he  went 
on  board  the  Cape  galley,  and  passing  through  the  crew  of 
slaves  he  asked  several  of  them  what  their  offences  were,  every 
one  excused  himself  upon  various  jvetences,  one  saying  he  was 
put  in^for  malice ;  another  bribery  of  the  judge ;  and  all  of  them 
unjustly.  At  last  he  came  to  a  sturdy  little  black  man,  and, 
on  the  duke  asking  him  what  he  was  in  for,  he  answered,  *'  My 
lord,  I  cannot  deny  that  I  am  justly  confined  here, — I  wanted 
money-  —and  I  took  a  purse  to  keep  me  from  starving."  The  duke 
with  a  little  staff  he  held  in  his  hand,  gave  him  two  or  three 
strokes  on  the  shoulders,  saying,  ^'  you  rogue,  what  do  you  do 
amongst  so  many  honest  men?  get  out  of  their  company!" 
So  he  was  freed,  and  the  rest  remained  to  tug  at  the  oar. 

69.  An  old  gentleman  who  used  to  frequent  the  Chapter 
coffee-house,  being  unwell,  thought  he  might  steal  an  opinion 
concerning  his  case ;  accordingly,  one  day  he  took  an  opportunity 
of  detailing  his  ailments,  and  their  various  symptoms  at  length, 
to  Dr.  Budian,  (author  of  Domestic  Medicine)  who  sat  in  the 
same  box  with  him.  The  doctor  listened,  but  gave  no  answer. 
Our  valetudinarian  went  on,  till  he  had  said  all,  still  hoping  that 
he  would  prescribe;  but  he  was  disappointed.  At  last  he 
ventured  to  ask  what  he  should  take  for  such  a  complaint! 
"  Take  !'*  says  the  doctor,  **  why,  take  advice." 

70.  An  eminent  carcass  butcher,  as  meagre  in  his  person 
as  he  was  in  his  understanding,  being  one  day  in  a  bookseller's 
shop,  took  up  a  volume  of  Churchill's  poems,  and  by  way 
of  showing  his  taste,  repeated  with  great  affectation  the  following 
line: 

!  *'  Who  rules  o'er  freemen  should  himself  be  free." 

Then  turning  to  Dr.  Johnson, — "  what  think  you  of  that,  sir?" 
said  he.     "  Rank  nonsense,"  replied  the  doctor ;  '•  it  is  an  asser- 
tion without  a  proof;  and  you  might  with  as  much  propriety  say— 
«  Who  slays  fat  oxen  should  himself  be  fat." 
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71.  Serious  effect  from  a  trivial  Error  in  Spetling.-^A  gentle- 
man, whose  orthography  was  not  always  entirely  correct,  wrote  to 
a  correspondent  in  the  E^t  Indies,  to  send  him  too  (two)  monkeys. 
He  had  a  pleasant  country  seat,  and  he  intended  tliem  as  play- 
things for  his  children,  to  divert  them  in  their  retirement.  He 
waited  in  daily  expectation  (after  an  interval  of  a  few  montha)  of 
their  arrival ;  when  one  evening,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  child- 
ren^ a  waggen  stopped  at  the  gate..  A  letter  being  delivered, 
was  read  ^loud  as  follows. — "  Sir,  as  there  was  not  accommodation 
for  noore  than  50  monkeys^  on  board  the  first  vessel,  I  send  them; 
'«^th  all  expedition,  and  you  may  depend  on  receiving  the 
reisaiiGung  50; by  the. next  convey^ce." — The  correspondent  had 
in  his  haste  interpreted  the  word  too  as  100;  but  the  mistake  was 
pasi;  remedy;  the  little  animals  flocked  in  shoals  all  over  the 
gai^ai  and  house,  in  spite  of  the  repeated  lamentations  of  the[ 
uofortunate  scribe ;  and  garrets,  chamber,  and  cellar,  underwent^ 
a  thorough  rummage.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  a  letter  was  dis« 
j^tehed,  to  prevent  a  second  supply. 

7^.  Tile  Biters  Bit.-^A  weak  Neapolitan  nobleman  bequeath* 
•d  t^ie  whole  of  his  property  to  the  Benedictine  monks.  In  hi^ 
win  he  directed  thai;  they  should  give  to  his  children  only  whal; 
they  liked.  As  soon  as  the  breath  was  out  o£  his  body,  the  con^ 
vent  took  possession  of  all  his  property.  The  destitute  children 
app£ed  to  the  duke  of  Ossona,  the  viceroy  of  Naples,  and  begged 
that  he  would  order  a  part  of  their  father's  effects  to  be  granted 
to  them.  Touched  by  their  misfortunes,  this  nobleman  summoned 
the  Benedictines  into  his  presence,  and  asked  them  what  th'ef 
:were  willing  to  give  to  the  children.  The  good  fathers  replied^ 
*'  Eight  thousand  livres."  "  And  what  is  the  value  of  the  property 
tfiat  you  reta^?''  said  the  duke.  The  Benedictines  answered 
th^  it  might  be  worth  a  hundred  thousand  livres.  "  Reverend 
&tbers,''  rejoined  the  duke,  **  we  must  in  this  case  conform  to 
t^  iis^ption  of  the  testator,  which  was»  that  his  children  should 
•bft^e  what  you  like;  consequently,  we  must  give  them  the 
.hundred  thousand  livres,  for  I  see  plainly  that  you  like  them  very 
much.''  The  monks  wished  to  remonstrate ;  but  the  duke,  witb« 
6  Q 
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out  paying  any  attention  to  them,   directed  the  sentence  to  be 
instantly  carried  into  effect. 

73.  Dr.  Maunsey.-^Dr,  Mounsey,  who  was  formerly  physi- 
cian of  Chelsea  College^  was  a  truly  original  character.  The 
following  anecdotes^  among  many  others,  are  recorded  of  him. — 
He  was  acquainted  with  the  prime  minister.  Sir  Robert  Walpolen 
who  knew  the  worth  of  his  *'  Norfolk  Doctor,'*  as  he  called  him^ 
but  neglected  to  reward  it.  The  prime  minister  was  fond  of 
billiards,  at  which  his  friend  very  much  excelled  him.  **  How 
happens  it,"  said  Sir  Robert,  in  his  social  hour,  '^  that  nobody- 
will  beat  me  at  billiards,  or  contradict  me,  but  Dr.  Mounsey  1^ 
''They  get,*'  said  the  doctor,  ''places;  I  get  a  dinner  and 
praise.*' 

The  Duke  of  Grafton  was  mean  enough  to  put  off  paying^ 
him  for  a  long  attendance  on  himself  and  family,  by  promising 
him  a  little  place  at  Windsor. — "  I  take  the  liberty  to  call  on 
your  grace  to  say  the  place  is  vacant/'  said  the  Chelsea  physician. 
— "  £cod,*'  (his  grace  had  not  the  most  harmonious  voice,  and 
repeated  this  elegant  word  in  a  very  peculiar  manner)  "  £cod  I 
know  it — the  chamberlain  has  just  been  here  to  tell  me  he  pro* 

mised  it  to  Jack ."    The  disconcerted  and  never-paid  physi-* 

cian  retired,  and  informed  the  Lord  Chamberlain  of  what  had 
passed,  who  said,  "  don't  for  the  world  tell  his  Grace,  but,  before 
he  knew  I  had  promised  it,  here  is  the  letter  he  sent  me  soliciting 
for  a  third  person" 

He  was  frequently  anxious,  in  his  absence  from  his  apartment, 
for  a  safe  place  in  which  to  deposit  his  cash  and  notes  ;  bureaus 
and  strong  boxes  he  was  conscious  had  often  &iled  in  security* 
Previous  to  a  journey  into  Norfolk,  during  the  hot  weather  in 
Jdly,  he  chose  the  fire-plaee  of  his  sitting-room  for  his  treasury, 
and  phiced  bank  notes  and  cash  in  that  unusual  situation  under 
the  cinders  and  shavings.  On  his  iretum,  after  a  month's  absence, 
he  found  his  old  woman  preparing  to  treat  a  friend  or  two  with 
tea,  and  by  way  of  showing  her  respect  for  her  guests,  the  parlour 
fire-place  was  chosen  to  make  the  kettle  boil,  as  she  never  expect- 
ed her  master  till  she  saw  him.  The  fire  had  just  been  lighted, 
when  her  master  arrived  in  the  critical  minute;  he  rushed^  with^ 
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out  speaking,  to  the  pump,  where  lately  a  pail  of  water  was,  and 
deluged  the  whole  over  the  fire,  and  the  half*drowned  woman, 
.who  was  diligently  employed  in  removing  it.  His  money  was 
safe,  but  the  notes,  if  they  had  not  been  wrapped  in  thick  brown 
paper^  would  inevitably  have  been  destroyed.  Sufficient  frag- 
ments were,  however,  preserved  to  enable  the  doctor,  with  some 
official  difficulty,  to  get  paid  at  the  bank* 

By  way  of  ridiculing  family  pride^  he  used  to  confess  that  the 
first  of  his  ancestors  of  any  note  was  a  baker  and  dealer  in  hops^ 
a  trade  which  enabled  him  with  some  difficulty  to  support  a  large 
family.  To  procure  a  present  sum  this  ancestor  had  robbed  his 
&ather  beds  of  their  contents,  and  supplied  the  deficiency  with 
unsaleable  hops.  In  a  few  years  a  severe  blight  universally  pre- 
vailing, hops  became  more  scarce,  and  of  course  enormously  dear ; 
the  boarded  treasure  was  ripped  out,  and  a  good  sum  procured 
£9r  hops,  which,  in  a  plentiful  season^  were  of  no  value :  ^'and 
thus/'  the  doctor  used  to  add^  ''  our  family  hopped  from  obscu- 
rity-" 

The  mode  which  he  adopted  for  drawing  his  own  teeth  was 
uncommon ;  it  consisted  in  fastening  a  short  piece  of  catgut  firmly 
round  the  affected  tooth ;  the  other  end  of  the  catgut  was,  by 
means  of  a  strong  knot,  fastened  to  a  perforated  bullet,  with  this 
a  pistol  was  charged,  and,  when  held  in  a  proper  direction,  by 
touching  the  trigger,  a  troublesome  companion  was  dismissed,  and 
a  disagreeable  operation  evaded. 

74.  By  adding  one  vowel  to  the  following  twenty-eight 
letters,  they  make  two  lines  in  verse.  They  were  written  over 
the  Ten  Commandments  in  the  church  of  Awelck,  in  Wales ; 
and  remained  a  whole  century  before  the  true  sense  was  found 
out. 

PRSVRYPRFCTMN, 
VRKPTHSPRCPTSTN. 

75.  Tke  awful  End  of  a  disobedient  and  cruel  5<wi.— A  young 
man,  of  whose  name  we  shall  only  give  the  initials,  J.  S.  and 
who  was  a  private  in  the  15th  light  troops,  had  contracted  such  a 

habit  of  profane  swearing,  and  was  so  accustomed  to  d n  his 

mortal  limbs,    that  he  was  generally  known  by  the  name  of 

A^«.'-s:  ^:f'  /■=--'  /^'' -  •■■' '  -    '*  *V' 
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Mortal  Jack,  fn  this  respect  his  conduct  becattie  provert>al: 
*'  You  are  as  bad  as  Mortal  Jack^"  was  the  common  adage  by 
which  the  most  profane  swearer  in  the  regiment  was  reproved^ 
On  the  24th  of  Aprils  1794^  atCambray,  while  asleep  in  his  ttnt, 
he  disturbed  his  fellow  soldiers  by  making  an  unusual  and  dismal 
noise.  On  being  with  difficulty  awaked^  he  said,  '*  I  have  been 
dreaming  that  I  was  reaping  corn  with  my'  father,  in  a  field  where 
I  on6e  beat  him  because  he  would  not  supply  me  with  money  ; 
and  I  thought  that  a  number  of  venomous  creatures  fixed  upon 
me,  and  a  large  one  flying  over  the  com,  seized  me  by  the 
throat.  My  father  seeing  the  danger  I  was  in,  strove  to  drive 
them  away.  I  imagined  that  the  earth  shook,  trembled,  and  open* 
ed;  and  that  the  venomous,  creature  that  held  me  by  the  tiuroat 
dragged  me  into  an  open  chasm,  or  pit,  when  the  earth  immedi« 
ately  closed  upon  me ;  and  this  day  I  believe  I  shall  be  in  hdL'' 

He  had  just  related  this  strange  dream,  with  which  hs&  ebi»« 
panions  Were  diverting  themselves,  saying,  ''the  devil  is  coming 
for  Mortal  Jack,"  when  the  horn  blew,  "boots  and  saddlep.^^ 
Instantly  they  rose,  saddled,  mounted,  and  were  ordered  to  form 
two  deep,  advance,  and  charge  the  enemy's  in&ntry;  whidi 
fired  upon  them  as  they  advanced.  This  was  about  four  in  tlie 
mornmg* 

While  they  were  advancing,  a  ball  struck  S.  in  the  body, 
and  he  fell  from  his  horse.  Those  o£  his  companions  who  were 
acquainted  with  his  late  awful  dream,  and  had  obs^*ved  him  to 
appear  greatly  agitated  after  be  was  mounted  and  had  drawn  his 
^word,  supposed  that  his  fall  was  occasioned  by  fear :  but  at  the 
close  of  the  engagement,  the  horse  taking  the  ground^  it  was 
fbund  l^at  he  was  dead,  and  that  his  death  was  occaaloiied 
by  a  wound  from  a  musket  ball.  There  being  a  previdii# 
agreement  between  himself  and  his  comrade,  that  if  either 
of  them  should  fall,  the  survivor  should  inform  the  fHends  of  the 
deceased,  bis  comrade  therefore  wiote  to  his  fMber,  informing 
him  of  his  son's  death. 

On  the  return  of  the  tegiment  to  England,  S.'s  father  sent  a 
message,  requesting  that  the  comrade  would  call  upon  him,  and 
give  him  some  farther  particulars  respecting  his  unhappy  aon. 
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Accoidingly  he  went,  and  found  him  confined  by  age  to  his  bed. 
A^er  the  comrade  had  related  to  him  the  above  circumBtances,  be 
was  greatly  affected.  "  Ah  !'*  rejoined  he,  with  tears,  **  he  was 
the  death  of  his  mother.  Because  Ae  would  not  supply  his  ex^ 
^travagance,  he  threw  her  down  stairs,  when  she  received  a  huft 
•Gc€m  which  she  never  recovered.  -He  was  a  wild  lad.  I  gave  a 
premium  with  him  to  a  shoemidcer.  His  conduct  to  his  masteir 
^t^him  into  prison.  I  interfered  and  procuved  his  release.  He 
then  wished  to  diange  his  business.  I  found  him  a  new  uastei^ 
amd  another  trade;  and  gave  a  second  premium  with  hinf. 
Aboiit  six  weeks  aftisr^  while  I  was  at  diurch,  he  got  iiiitD  my 
room,  broke  open  my  box,  and  took  out  of  it  .^10,  whiih  I  haA 
provided  for  my  rent.  Through  these  misfortunes  I  was  ih 
arrears  with  my  landlord,  who  took'  my  effects.  This  obliged  m^ 
to  apply  to  the  parish,  which  allows  me  three  shillings  a  week^ 
and  I  now  live  with  my  daughter." 

76.  A  remarkable  instance  of  Human  Depravity.-^ln  1747; 
a  man  was  broken  alive  on  the  wheel  at  Orleans,  for  a  highwaPf 
robbery:  and  not  having  friends  to  bury  his  body,  when  iht 
executioner  concluded  that  he  was  dead,  he  gave  him  to  a  sur« 
^eon,  who  carried  him  to  an  anatomical  theatre,  as  a  subject  f# 
lecture  on.  The  thighs,  legs,  and  arms  of  this  unhappy  wretch, 
had  been  broken ;  yet,  on  the  surgeon's  coming  to  examine  him, 
be  found  him  reviving;  and,  by  the  application  of  proper  cov^ 
diids,  he  was  soon  brought  to  his  speech. 

The  surgeon  and  his  pupils,  moved  by  the  sufferings  and 
solicitations  of  the  robber,  determined  on  attempting  his  cure; 
bat  he  was  so  mangled^  that  his  two  thighs,  and  one  of  his  arms 
were  amputated.  Notwithstanding  this  mutilation,  and  the  lost 
of  -blood,  he  recovered ;  and,  in  this  situation,  the  surgeon,  by 
fab  own  desire,  had  him  conveyed  in  a  cart,  fifty  leagues  from 
Odflans;  where,  as  he  said,  he  intended  to  gain  a  livelihood  by 

His  situation  was  on  the  road  side,  dose  by  the  wosod;  and 
bis  deplorable  condition  excited  compassion  from  all  Who  saw 
him.  In  his  .youth,  he  had  served  in  the  army;  and  he -now 
pasted  for  a  «<Mier,  wha  had  bst.  his  limbs  by  a  cannon  shot. 
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A  drover^  returning  from  market,  where  he  had  been  selling 
cattle,  was  solicited  by  the  robber  for  charity;  and>  being 
moved  with  compassion,  threw  him  a  piece  of  silver.  **  Alas  !** 
^d  the  robber,  ^M  cannot  reach  it;  you  see  I  have  neither  arms 
i]ior  legs,"  fcHT  he  had  concealed  his  arm  which  had  been  pre- 
served behibd  his  back ;  '^  so  for  the  sake  of  heaven  put  your 
charitable  donation  into  my  pouch." 

The  drover  approached  him ;  and  as  he  stooped  to  reach  up 
the  money,  the  sun  shining,  he  saw  a  shadow  on  the  ground, 
which  caused  him  to  look  up,  when  he  perceived  the  arm  of  the 
•beggar  elevated  over  his  head,  and  his  hand  grasping  a  short  iron 
hax.  He  arrested  the  blow  in  its  descent;  and  seizing  the, rob- 
ber, carried  him  to  his  cart,  into  which  having  thrown  him,  he 
drove  off  to  the  next  town,  which  was  very  near^  and  brought 
his  prisoner  before  a  magistrate. 

On  searching  him,  a  whistle  was  found  in  his  pocket;  which 
naturally  induced  a  suspicion,  that  he  had  accomplices  in  the 
wood :  the  magistrate,  therefore,  instantly  ordered  a  guard  to  the 
place  where  the  robber  had  been  seized ;  and  they  arrived  with- 
in half  an  hour  after  the  murder  of  the  drover  had  been  at* 
tempted. 

The  guard  having  concealed  themselves  behind,  different  trees, 
the  whistle  was  blown,  the  sound  of  which  was  remarkably  shrill 
and  loud;  and  another  whistle  was  heard  from  under  ground,  three 
men  at  the  same  instant  rising  from  the  midst  of  a  bushy  clump 
of  brambles,  and  other  dwarf  shrubs.  The  soldiers  fired  on 
them,  and  they  fell.  The  bushes  were  searched,  and  a  descent 
discovered  into  a  cave.  Here  were  found  three  young  girls  and 
a  boy.  The  girls  were  kept  for  the  offices  of  servants,  and  the 
purposes  of  lust;  the  boy,  scarcely  twelve  years  of  age,  was  son 
to  one  of  the  robbers.  The  girls  in  giving  evidence  deposed^ 
that  they  had  lived  three  years  in  the  cave ;  that  they  had  been 
kept  there  by  force  from  the  time  of  their  captivity ;  that  dead 
bodies  were  frequently  carried  into  the  cave,  stripped,  arid  buri- 
ed; and  that  the  old  soldier  was  carried  out  every  dry  day^ 
and  sat  by  the  road  for  two  or  three  hours. 

On  this  evidence,  the  murdering  mendicant  was  condenmed 
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to  suffer  a  second  execution  on  the  wheel.  As  but  one  arm  re- 
mained, it  was  to  be  broken  by  several  strokes  in  several  places ; 
and  a  coup  de  grace  being  denied,  he  lived  in  tortures  nearly  five 
days.  When  dead,  his  body  was  burnt  to  ashes,  and  strewed 
before  the  winds  of  heaven. 

77.  Curious  account  of  an  EiephatU, —[ExtrtiCted  from  a 
scarce  and  valuable  work,  entitled,  ''  Father  Borri's  (a  Milanese 
Missionary)  Travels  to  Cochin  China."] 

There  are  numbers  of  elephants  in   the  woods  of  Cochin 
China,  says  &ther  Borri,  which  they  make  no  use  of,  because 
they  know  not  how  to  take  or  tame  them ;  therefore  they  bring 
them  tame   and  well  taught  fVom  Cambogia,    a  neighbouring 
kingdom.     These  are  twice  as  big  as  those  of  India.    The  round 
print  of  their  feet  which  they  leave  behind  them,  is  not  less  than 
half  a  yard  diameter ;  the  two  tusks  or  teeth  sticking  out  of  the 
mcmth,  whereof  ivory  is  made,  are  very  often  four  yards  and  a 
half  long ;  that  is,  those  of  the  males ;  for  those  of  the  females 
are  much  shorter;  thus  proving   beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  ele« 
pbants  of  Cochin  China  are  much  larger  than  those  which  are 
shown  about  Europe.     The.  elephants   live  many  years;  and  I 
asking  how  old  one  might  be  1  the  driver  told  me  it  was  sixty 
years  old  before  it  came  from  Cambogia,  and  had  lived  forty 
in  Cochin  Cfiina. 

An  elephant  generaUy  carries  thirteen  or  fourteen  pcfrsons, 

who  are  thus  disposed  of.     As  we  lay  a  saddle  on   a  horse,  so 

they  clap  a  certain  machine  upon  the  elephant,  which  is  like  a 

coach,  wherein   there  are  four  seats ;  it  is  fastened  with  chains 

under    the  elephant's  belly,   as  a  horse*»  saddle  is  girt.    This 

machine  has  two  doors  on  the  sides,  where  six  persons  sit,  three 

<m  a  side ;  and  another  behind,  where  there  are  two  more ;  and 

lastly,  the  nayre,  who  supplies  the  place  of  a  coachmen,    sits 

over  the   head  of  the  elephant,  and  guides  him.     Nor  do  they 

travel  in  this  manner  by  land  only,  but  very  oflen  by  sea  too^ 

crossing  it  in  places  where  it  is  above  a  mile  over;    and    I 

must  own  it  is  a  wonderful  sight  to  see   such  a  vast  lump  of 

flesh  swimming  under  so  great  a  weight,  looking  to  a  distant 

spectatxKT  a»  it  were  a  large  boat  rowing.     The  beast  often  groans 
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iHidei^tlfte  lQtl<oQeftiioiied  by  the  psDodigious  .bulk  of  its  own  body, 
and  4he  difficulty  of  breathu^;-  and  therefore  to  ease  itself  of 
the  pain,  it  sucks  in  the  watst  n^ith  its  trunk,  then  spouts  it  out 
sti  hight  that  it  looks  like  some  gnettt  whale  gliding  the  ocean. 

On  account  of  its  extreme  corpulency,  Ihe  elephant  finds 
xViueh  <^ffii:uhy  io  stooping  down ;  and  thi»  being  absoli^ely 
nfioeswey  £br  the  conv^oience  of  the  passengers  in  getting  up  to^ 
and  down  from  the  coach,  this  he  only  does  when  comipanded  by 
t|i0nayre:  and  if,  when  he  is  kneeling,  any  one  stops  evev  so 
little,  h^  immediately  rises  up,  not  having  patience  to  wait  m^ 
that  posture,  on  aecount  of  its  being  so  painful  to  him.  At  tto 
aide's  commfind,  he  wUl  make  as  it  were  a  ladder  of  his  linba^ 
fer  the  accommodstion  of  those  who  are  about  to  get  into,  die. 
Qoach;  the  first  step  is  his  fiwt^  which  is  quite  high  enougfe;  ^fixr 
the^sQCond,  he  turns  out  the  first  joint  above  the  same  fiiot,.  dis*- 
tant  enough  fvom  the  other.;  for  the  third,  he  benda  brs  knae;^ 
ipit  the  fourth  his  hip  bone^  sticking  out  fiir  that,  purpose^  iindf 
^jqm  whence,  he  that  gets  up,  lays  hold  of  a  chain,  whiah'^ia 
fastened  to  the  coaeh,  wherein  he  ^eats  himself. 

By  this  it  plainly  appearsi.  I^iat  those  writers  havo  been  misk 
taken,  who  assert  that  tile  elephant  caD&  neither  kneel  lior  bow; 
down ;  and  that  the  only  way  lo^take  him.  is  to  cut  the  tceetfaat 
he  leans  against  to  sleep ;  by  which  means  he  falls,  and  not 
being  able  to  rise,  becomejs^  anr  easy  psey  to  ^be  hunter  who  lies  in 
>rait:  but  this  is  all  a  fable;  though  die  real  fact  is,  that  be 
always  sleeps  standing,  with  a  continual  agitation  of  his  head. 

When  they  go  to  battle^  they  take  off  the  roof  of  the  coach, 
from  whence,  as  it  weve  fromi  a  tower,  the  soldiers  fight  with 
muskets,  arrows,  and'  sonaetknes  a  small  piece  of  cannon^  the 
elephant  being  strong  enough  to  carry  it.  "  I  have  seen  one,*' 
sr^s  the  missionary,  "that  would  carry  large  weights  on  his 
trunk ;  and  another  that  lifted  up. a  large  piece  of  cannon  with  it; 
and  another,  who  by  himself  launched  ten  galliots  one  sftev 
another,  taking  hold  of  them  very  dexterously  with  his  teeth» 
and  shoving  them  into  die  sea ;  I  have  seen  others  pull  up  large 
trees  with  as  much  ease  as  we  do  a  cabbage  or  a  lefttuce ;  with 
die   same  eoae  they  throw  down  houses:   (snj^ose  of  wood) 
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levelling^  whole  streets,  when  they  are  commanded,  either  to 
injure  an  enemy  in  the  way  of  Yfarfare,  or  to  stop  the  fury  of  the 
flames  in  case  of  a  fire. 

The  length  of  the  elephant's  trunk  is  proportionable  to  the 
height  oi  his  body,  so  that  he  can  take  up  any  thing  off  the 
ground  with  it  without  stooping.  It  consists  of  an.  abundance  of 
small  sinews  knit  together,  which  renders  it  so  pliable^  that  he 
can  take  up  the  least  thing,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  so  strong 
and  firm,  as  to  be  able  to  take  up  the  greatest  weights  with  ease. 
The  body  is  covered  with  a  rough  ash-coloured  skin.  An  ele- 
phant's day's  journey  is  twelve  leagues,  and  his  motion  has  the 
same  effect  upon  those  that  are  not  used  to  it«  as  that  of  a  ship  at 
sea. 

The  nayre  makes  use  of  a  certain  instrument  of  iron,  a  yard 
long,  and   which   has  a  hook  at  the   end  of  it,  wherewith   he 
strikes  and  punches  him,   that .  he  may  be  watchful  and  mind 
what  he  bids  him  do,  though  the  elephant  is  for  the  most  part 
governed  by  words :  indeed,  so  much  so,    that  some  of  them 
appear  to  understand  three  or  four  languages,  according   to  the 
several  countries  they  have  lived   in ;  as  a  proof  of  which,  the 
author  asserts  that  he  knew  one  which  not  only  seemed  to  under- 
stand the, language  of  Cambogia,  the  place  he  came  from,  but 
also  that  of  Cochin  China,  where  he  then  was.     In  short,  there  is 
nothing  more  curious  than  to  hear  the  nayre  talk  to  his  elepiiant. 
Thus,  he  even  tells  him  the  road  he  is  to  take,  what  places  he  is 
to  pass  by,  and  in  fact,  gives  the  whole  account  of  the  intended 
journey;  while  the  elephant  performs  his  task  as  regularly  and  with 
the  same  attention  as  a  human  being:  taking  the  shortest  cut  to  the 
apjpointed  place,  without  regarding  the  beaten  road,  rivers,  woods, 
or  mountains ;  but  goes  on,  not  doubting  tp  overcome  all  difficul- 
ties, which  in  the  end  he  does;  fording  the  rivers,  cutting  his 
way  through   the  woods,  with  a  sharp '  kind  of  scythe,  which  is 
fixed  for  this  purpose  to  the  front  of  the  coach ;  and  all   this  he 
does  with  great  ease  and  expedition,  in  obedience  to  the  command 
c^  the  nayre! 

'     One  thing  particularly  disturbs  this  creatai^^  4md  puts  him  to 
great  pain;  which  is,  when  a  thorn  by  chance  runs  into  the 
5  p 
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bottom  of  his  foot,  which  is  extremely  sofl  and  tender.  Consciom 
of  this,  he  treads  very  cautiously,  when  he  goes  through  places 
where  there  may  be  danger  of  such  an  accident.  Father  Boni 
farther  states,  that  he  went  a  journey,  during  his  abode  at  Cochin 
China,  with  seven  or  eight  elephants  in'  company:  on  wl^dbt 
occasion,  he  heard  the  nayres  each  warn  his  own  beast  to  look  out 
Carefully  where  to  set  his  feet ;  for  they  w«re  to  pass  a  sandy 
place,  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  and  that  there  was  a  viist  number 
of  thorns  growing  out  of  the  sands.  The  nayres  had  no  sooner 
intimated  this  danger,  than  all  the  elephants  held  down  their 
heads,  looking  out,  as  it  were,  for  some  small  thing  that  was  lost^ 
and  walking  that  mile  very  cautiously,  step  by  step,  till  being 
told  there  was  no  more  to  fear,  they  raised  their  heads,  and 
Went  on  as  they  had  done  at  first !  On  arriving  at  the  inn,  for 
the  night,  the  nayres  sent  the  elephants  to  the  wood  to  isedp 
without  taking  the  coaches  off  their  backs ;  which  circumstanoe 
Exciting  the  curiosity  of  our  traveller,  he  demanded  why  they  did 
not  take  it  down  ?  To  which  the  nayre  replied,  by  informing 
faim  that  as  the  elephants  fed  on  boughs  of  trees,  they  leflt  the 
coach  on  their  backs,  in  order  that  they  might  cut  the  boughs 
with  the  iron  which  is  placed  in  front  of  the  coach,  as  before^ 
mentioned.  The  next  day,  the  nayres  knowing  that  they  should 
meet  with  no  wood  in  their  route,  carried  each  of  them  a  large 
bundle  of  green  boughs  for  his  elephant.  When  the  time  came 
to  feed  tJhem,  father  Borri  observed  one,  which,  more  nimble  than 
the  rest,  laying  hold  of  the  boughs  with  its  trunk,  barked  them 
with  his  teeth,  and  then  ate  them  up  as  quick,  and  with  as  good 
A  gout,  as  we  would  a  fig,  or  any  other  sort  of  fruit. 

The  next  day,  the  nayre  having  observed  our  traveUer  to  be 
pleased  with  the  adroitness  of  the  elephant,  called  him  by  his 
name,  which  was  Gfvin,  he  being  at  some  distance,  on  which  the 
elephant  lifted  up  his  head,*  to  give  ear  to  what  was  said  to  him ; 
while  the  nayre  thus  addressed  him:  '^Gnin,  this  gentleman 
admired  your  nimbleness  yesterday  in  feeding ;  take  such  a  bough 
as  you  had  then,  come  before  him,  and  bark  and  eat  it,  with 
die  same  adroitness  as  you  did  yesterday."  No  sooner  had  the 
nayre  done  speaking  than  the  elephant  came  before  father  fioni. 
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ipitb  a  bough  in  his  trunk,  and  singling  him  out  from  the  rest  of 
the  company,  showed  him  the  bought  barked,  aud  ate  it;  then 
iaetiiiing  himself  very  low,  he  went  away,  making  signs  of  joy 
and  sa^tisfaetion ;  leaving  the  whole  company  full  of  astonishment, 
(and  no  wonder.)  Yet  tractable  as  the  elephant  seems,  he  is 
obedient  to  none  but  the  nayre^  and  he  will  only  endure  to  see 
Um  get  upon  him ;  for  should  he  see  any  other  person  mount , 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  he  would  throw  down  the  coach  with 
his  trunk,  and  kill  the  person  who  was  in  it ;  thus,  when  any 
person  is  about  to  get  up,  the  uayre  generally  covers  his  eyes 
with  his  ears,  which  are  very  large  and  ill  shaped. 

If  at  any  time  the  elephant  does  not  obey  thenayre*s  command 
90  readily  as  he  ought  to  do,  the  latter  beats  him  cruelly  on  the 
middle  of  his  forehead.  On  this  occasion  they  generally  give  him  six 
<nr  seven  blows,  and  that  with  such  force  that  it  makes  the  elephant 
qaake  again,  and  yet  he  bears  all  patiently.  In  former  times 
elephants  were  of  great  use  in  war;  and  those  armies  were 
rendered  the  most  formidable  that  led  the  greatest  number  of 
tiiem  into  the  field:  but  since  the  Portuguese  found  out  the  way  of  . 
using  artificial  fire-works,  they  are  rather  hurtful  than  otherwise  ; 
foi'  not  being  able  to  endure  the  sparks  of  fire,  which  get  into 
their  eyes,  they  betake  themselves  to  flight,  breaking  their  own 
ranks,  killing  and  confounding  all  that  stand  in  their  way. 

Our  readers  may  possibly  iind  some  difficulty  in  crediting  this 
last  account;  but  when  the  exqyaisite  instinct  of  the  elephant, 
the  great  care  used  in  training  him,  and  the  respectability  of  our 
•ttthof  are  considered,  the  difficulty  is  at  once  obviated. 

78.  Stratagem  used  btf  an  Italian  to  save  his  life,—  Some  sava* 
ges,  into  whose  hands  an  Italian  had  fallen,  preparing  to  put  him 
to  deaths  he  told  them  they  were  much  in  the  wrong  to  wish  to 
•destroy  a  man  who  carried  them  all  in  his  heart.  This  speech 
amazed  the  barbarians ;  he  assured  them,  that  if  they  would 
allow  him  till  the  next  day,  he  would  convince  them  of  the  truth 
^  what  be  affirmed;  adding,  ^hat  if  he  deceived  them,  they 
should  do  with  him  whatever  they  pleased.  He  easily  obtained 
the  reprieve  he  requested :  then,  luiving  fixed  a  small  looking-glasa 
9a  his  breast,  he  went  up  to  the  savages,     who,  being  greatly 
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surprised  to  see  themselves,  as  they  thought,  in  the  man's  heart,' 
granted  him  his  life. 

79'  Poggius,  the  Florentine,  tells  a  merry  story,  condemning 
the  folly  and  impertinent  husiness  of  such^  especially  mean  per- 
sons, as  spend  their  time  in  hunting  and  hawking,  &c.  "A 
physician  of  Milan,"  saith  he,  '*  that  cured  madmen,  had  a  pit 
of  water  in  his  house,  in  which  he  kept  his  patients,  some  up  to 
the  knees,  some  to  the  girdle,  some  to  the  chin,  pro  modo  inaania, 
as  they  were  more  or  less  affected.  One  of  them  by  chance,  that 
was  well  recovered,  stood  in  the  door,  and  seeing  a  gallant  youth 
ride  by  with  a  hawk  on  his  fist,  well  mounted,  with  his  spaniels 
afler  him,  would  needs  know  *  to  what  use  all  this  preparation 
served  ?'  He  made  answer,  '  to  kill  a  certain  fowl.'  The  patient 
demanded  again,  'what  his  fowls  might  be  worth,  which  he 
killed  in  a  year  Y  He  replied,  *  Eve  or  ten  crowns.'  And  when 
he  urged  him  further,  '  what  his  dogs,  horse,  and  hawks  stood 
him  in  ?'  He  told  him,  '  four  hundred  crowns/  With  that  the 
patient  bid  him  begone,  as  he  loved  his  life  and  welfare :  '  for^' 
said  he,  '  if  our  master  come  and  find  thee  here,  he  will  put  thee 
into  the  pit  amongst  madmen  up  to  the  very  chin/ 

80.  Raphael  Urbanus,  an  excellent  painter,  was  reprehended 
by  two  cardinals,  for  that  he  had  represented  the  faces  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  with  an  unbecoming  and  unwonted  redness 
upon  them.  He  replied,  that  ''he  had  not  expressed  them  in 
such  a  paleness  and  leanness  in  their  faces  as  they  had  contracted 
(while  living)  with  their  fastings  and  troubles ;  but  that  he  had 
imitated  that  adventitious  redness  which  came  upon  them  now 
they  were  amongst  the  blessed,  where  they  blushed  at  the  man-- 
ners  and  life  of  their  successors/' 

81.  Frederick  IL  of  Prussia, — Professor  Eberhard,  of  Halle^ 
having  been  appointed  by  the  upper  consistory  of  Halle,  preacher 
at  Charlottenburgh,  the  townsmen^  who  had  fixed  upon  another 
person,  protested  against  Eberhard  to  the  consistory  because  he 
had  written  the  Apology  for  Socrates.  This  objection  was  con* 
sidered  as  insufficient;  and  they  were  ordered  to  submit.  On 
this  they  represented  to  the  king,  that  they  could  not  think  of 
trusting  the  care  of  their  souls  to  a  man,  who  had  affirmed^  that 
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the  cursed  heathen  Socrates  was  saved.  His  majesty^  who  was 
sorry  to  hear  the  worthy  philosopher  cursed,  wrote  to  them  in 
reply :  ^'1  insist  on  Socrates  heing  saved — as  also  on  Eberhard'a 
becoming  your  preacher. — Frederic." 

When»  on  his  obtaining  possession  of  the  province,  he  was 
installed  in  Silesia,  he  preferred,  according  to  ancient  custom, 
several  persons  to  the  rank  of  nobility.  A  few  years  afler  this^ 
one  of  Uiese  ennobled  gentlemen  rode  before  the  king  in  one  of 
his  reviewing  tours  through  Silesia,  and  endeavoured  to  be 
noticed  by  him.  At  last  he  succeeded,  and  his  majesty  thus 
accosted  him,  '^who  are  you  T*  "  I  am  one  of  those  on  whomr 
you  were  graciously  pleased  to  confer  the  rank  of  nobility  at  your 
royal  installation  in  Silesia.''  "  This  first  experiment  of  mine  has 
turned  out  but  badly,"  replied  the  monarch. 

sa.  An  acute  Judge, — A  Christian  merchant  having  entrusted 
to  a  Turkish  camel  driver  a  number  of  bales  of  silk,  to  be  con- 
veyed from  Aleppo  to  Constantinople,  set  off  with  him  on  the 
journey,  but,  before  they  had  travelled  half  the  distance,  he  feU 
sick,  and  was  unable  to  go  on  with  the  caravan,  which  in  con- 
sequence  reached  the  Turkish  capital  long  before  him*     Some 
weeks  having  elapsed,  without  the  merchant  having  made  his 
appearance,  the  camel  driver  imagined  him  to  be  dead,  sold  the 
silks,  and  changed  his  occupation.     At  length  the  Christian  mer- 
chant arrived    at  Constantinople,    found   him  out,    after   many 
inquiries^  and  demanded  his  merchandize.     The  knave  pretended 
not  to  know  him,  and  denied  that  he  had  ever,  been  a  camel 
driver.    The  cadi,  before  whom  the  affair  was  brought,  said  to  the 
Christian,  "what  is  it  that  you  require  1"     "Twenty  bales  of 
silk/'  replied  he,  '^  which  I  gave   into  the  care  of  this  man/' 
'*  What  answer  can  you  give  to  this  }'*  said  the  cadi  to  the  camel 
driver.     "  I  do  not  know  what  he  means  by  his  talking  of  bales  of 
silk  and  camels ;  I  never  saw  him  nor  know  him,  nor  ever  was  a 
camel  driver."     The  cadi,  turning  to  the  Christian,  then  asked  him 
what  proof  he  could  bring  in  support  of  his  assertions.    The  mer« 
chant  could  produce  no  other  than  that  sickness  had  prevented 
him  from  following  the  camel  driver.     The  cadi  exclaimed  thai 
they  were  both  fools,  and  bade  them  go  about  their  business. 
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He  then  turned  his  back  upon  them ;  and,  while  they  Were  goin^ 
out  ibgether,  he  opened  the  window^  and  called  out  ^^  camel 
driver,  I  want  to  speak  a  word  with  you."  The  Turk  immedi* 
ately  turned  his  head^  not  remembering  that  he  had  just  abjured 
his  profession.  The  cadi  then  compelled  him  to  come  back^ 
ordered  him  to.  be  well  bastinadoed^  and  obliged  him  to  confess 
his  roguery;  after  which  he  condemned  him  to  refund  to  the. 
Christian  the  value  of  the  silk,  and  likewise  to  pay  a  considerable 
fine  for  the  &lse  oath  which  he  had  taken. 

83.  The  following  extraordinary  epitaph  upon  a  chorister  tor 
one  of  the  kings  of  Spain,  was  met  with  in  the  cathednd  oB 
Saragossa^  in  that  kingdom. 

.  "  Here  lies  JUAN  DE  CABECA,  Chorister  of  our  Lord  the 
King.  When  he  was  received  into  the  choir  of  angels  in  augment 
thtion  of  that  happy  company,  his  voice  was  so  distinguishable 
from  the  rest,  that  even  God  himself  hearkened  to  him  with 
i^ention,  and  at  last  said  rather  severely  to  the  angels^  *  Uold 
ffour  tongues,  ye  calves,  and  let  Juan  de  Cabeca,  diorister  to  the 
king  of  Spain,  sing  my  praise  !'  " 

^  84.  Henrj/  IF.  of  France, — Henry  the  Fourth,  finding  that 
all  his  edicts  against  luxury  were  fruitless,  at  length  issued  (me  in 
which,  after  expressly  forbidding  all  his  subjects  to  adorn  their 
clothes  with  gold  or  silver^  he  added,  ''except,  nevertheless^ 
women  of  the  town  and  pid^pockets,  in  whom  we  do  not  take 
sufficient  interest  to  induce  us  to  do  them  the  honour  of  taking 
notice  of  their  conduct/' 

%5,  A  Retort  courteous '■^Whtn  a  sovereign  entered  a  town  it 
Was  formerly  the  custom  to  treat  him  with  a  long .  harangue ;  an 
infliclioQ  which  must  often  have  been  no  small  trial  of  temper. 
Lewis  the  thirteenth  was  one  day  listening  very  patiently,  at  the 
gate  of  a  small  town,  to  a  very  tedious  oration  of  this  kind« 
Bautru,  who  accompanied  him,  thought  that  he  should  please  the 
king  by  interrupting  the  insipid  orator.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  what  is 
the  price  of  asses  in  your  country  V  The  haranguer  stopped, 
and  after  having  scanned  Bautru  from  head  to  foot,  "  When  they 
are  in  as  good  a  condition  and  as  large  as  you,"   replied  he. 
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^*  tiiey  are  worth  at  least  forty  shillings/V  and  he  then  resumed 
his  discourse. 

86.  A  Pair  of  Spectacles, — A  French  countr3rman  employed 
a  lawyer  to  conduct  a  cause/  but  did  not  seem  in  a  hurry  to  give 
him  his  fee.  **  Friend/'  said  the  attorney,  *^  your  business  is  so 
<x>nfused  that  I  cannot  see  my  way  in  it.''  The  countryman, 
who  was  aware  of  his  meaning,  drew  two  pieces  of  gold  out  of 
his  pocket,  and  giving  them  to  the  limb  of  the  law,  said,  '*  Weil 
then,  sir,  here  is  an  excellent  pair  of  spectacles  for  you.^ 

87.  Quaker  Wit,— A  quaker  and  a  baptist  travelling  together 
in  a  stage  coach,  the  latter  took  every  opportunity  of  ridiculing 
the  former  on  account  of  his  religious  profession.  At  length  they 
came  to  a  heath,  where  the  body  of  a  malefactor,  lately  executed^ 
was  hanging  in  chains  upon  a  gibbet.  "  I  wonder  now,"  said  the 
baptist,  ''  what  religion  this  man  was  of."  Perhaps,"  replied  tht 
quaker  coldly,  *'  he  was  a  baptist^  and  they  have  hung  him  up 
to  dry." 

88.  True  Friendship. — Mr.  S***,  a  French  counsellor,  lost  a 
fiiend,  who  when  he  died  left  nothing  behind  him  but  debts,  and 
two  young  children,  who  were  without  property,  without  re* 
sources,  and  without  hope.  Mr.  S***  immediately  laid  down  his 
carriage,  discharged  the  greatest  part  of  his  servants,  and  went  to 
reside  in  the  outskirts  of  the  capital,  whence  he  used  to  come 
every  day  to  the  courts  of  law,  attended  by  a  single  footman. 
He  was  instantly  charged  with  avarice,  suspected  of  improper 
conduct,  and  exposed,  in  short,  to  every  kind  of  calumny.  At 
length,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  Mr.  S***  reappeared  in  societyp 
such  as  he  was  before  his  retreat.  He  had  accumulated  a  sum 
of  twenty  thousand  livres,  which  he  put  out  to  interest,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  friend's  children. 

89.  Patriotism, — At  the  siege  of  Turin,  in  1706,  the  French 
had  obtained  possession  of  one  of  tlie  subterraneous  galleries  which 
oommanicated  with  the  citadel.  Hoping  by  this  means  to  make 
diemselves  masters  of  the  citadel,  they  had  secretly  posted  in  the 
gallery  «  party  of  two  hundred  grenadiers.  A  Piedmontede  pea- 
sant,  named  Micha,  who  had  been  forced  to  serve  as  a  pioneer,  and 
who  had  been  made  a  corporal,  was  at  work  on  a  mine,  near  the 
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apat,  with  twenty  men.  Hearing  the  French  overhead,  and  con* 
vinced  that  if  they  remained  a  moment  longer  master  of  the 
gallery  the  fortress  would  be  lost^  he  determined  to  sacrifice  his 
own  life  to  save  the  place.  He  immediately  sent  away  his  com- 
rades, desiring  them  to  let  him  know,  by  the  discharge  of  a 
musket^  when  they  were  out  of  the  reach  o£  danger.  As  soon  as 
he  heard  the  signal,  he  put  the  match  to  the  mine,  and  blew  him* 
self  up  along  with  the  'two  hundred  grenadiers.  The  king  of 
Sardinia  rewarded  his  wife  and  children^  whom,  at  the  moment 
of  his  deaths  Micha  had  recommended  to  his  care,  and  he  likewise 
settled  a  pension  on  the  whole  of  his  family.  Can  the  boasted 
annals  of  antiquity,  produce  a  nobler  instance  of  heroic  self- 
devotion  than  that  which  was  given  by  this  Piedmontese  peasant? 
90.  Humility. — The  slave  Ayaz  was  the  great  favourite  of  the 
famous  Mahmud,  sultan  of  Ghizneh,  and  was  consequently  an 
object  of  envy  to  the  courtiers.  In  the  hope,  therefore,  of  doing 
the  obnoxious  favourite  an  injury,  they  informed  the  sultan,  that 
they  frequently  observed  Ayaz  go  privately  into  the  jewel  office^ 
whence  they  presumed  he  had  purloined  many  valuable  efiecta. 
Although  the  sultan  did  not  give  much  credit  to  the  accusation^ 
V  ^c  resolved  to  watch  him ;  and  the  next  time  it  was  reported  that 
the  slave  had  entered  the  treasury,  he  followed  by  a  private  door, 
and,  unobserved,  saw  Ayaz  draw  from  a  large  chest  a  suit  of  old 
dirty  garments,  with  which  having  clothed  himself,  he  prostrated 
himself  on  the  ground,  and  returned  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for 
all  the  benefits  conferred  on  him.  The  sultan,  being  astonished, 
went  to  him,  and  demanded  an  explanation  of  his  conduct.  He 
replied,  "  Most  Gracious  Sire,  when  I  first  became  your  majesty's 
servant,  this  was  my  dress;  and,  till  that  period,  humble  had 
been  my  lot.  Now  that,  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  your  majes* 
ty's  favour,  1  am  elevated  above  all  the  nobles  of  the  land,  and 
am  entrusted  with  all  the  treasures  of  the  world,  I  am  fearful 
that  my  heart  should  be  puffed  up  with  vanity;  I  therefore 
practise  this  humiliation  to  remind  me  of  my  former  insignifi- 
cance." The  sultan,  being  much  pleased,  added  to  his  rank,  and 
severely  reprimanded  his  slanderers. 
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91.  Female  Resolution. — Peter  Henry  Bruce,  who  was  bom 
at  the  castle*  of  Detring,  in  Westphalia,  in  I692,  and  who 
served  in  the  Prussian  and  Russian  armies,  tells  the  following 
^mrious  story. — '•  At  the  house  where  I  lodged  with  the  colond, 
in  1706,  I  yfSLB  told  a  very  remarkable  story  that  happened  be- 
tween my  landlady  and  her  former  husband,  who  was  a  native  of 
this  town;  his  name  was  Neipels,  and  he  was  a  captain  of  dra- 
goons in  the  Dutch  service ;  he  courted  our  landlady  at  the 
Hague,  who  was  the  daughter  of  a  merchant  there,  and  after  a 
solemn  promise  of  marriage,  he  seduced  and  then  left  her  preg- 
nant. Her  father  was  so  incensed  at  her^  that  he  turned  her  out 
of  the  house ;  but  an  aunt,  taking  compassion  on  her,  kept  her 
till  she  was  brought  to  bed,  and  afterwards  supplied  her  with  a 
little  money,  with  which,  unknown  to  any  of  her  friends,  she 
equipped  herself  in  men's  clothes,  bought  a  horse,  and  went  and 
offered  herself  as  a  volunteer  in  Captain  Neipels'  troop :  her  offer 
iras  accepted,  and  she  continued  some  time  in  the  troop.  The 
captain  used  sometimes  to  tell  his  volunteer  that  he  was  very  like 
-an  old  mistress  of  his,  but  never  had  the  least  suspicion  that  he 
was  speaking  to  the  very  person  :  she  stayed  till  the  end  of  the 
campaign,  when  Captain  Neipels,  being  informed  of  his  father'^ 
death,  left  the  service,  and  went  home  to  take  possession  of  his 
estate.  By  this  accident  she  seemed  to  lose  sight  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  call  the  captain  to  an  account,  which  was*' the  sole 
motive  of  her  adventure:  however  she  followed  him,  but  laid 
aside  the  cavalier,  and  resumed  the  female,  and  arriving  at 
Maestricht,  she  prevailed  upon  his  maid  servant  (for  a  little 
money)  to  allow  her  to  sleep  in  a  private  room  in  the  house  for 
one  night,  as  she  was  a  stranger,  and  did  not  choose  to  lodge  in 
any  public  inn.  Having  thus  broken  the  ground,  and  got 
admission,  she  had  an  opportunity  to  reconnoitre  the  house,  par- 
ticularly the  captain's  apartment,  who  was  generally  abroad  the 
whole  day,  and  came  home  late  at  night.  She  kept  very  close, 
till  she  thought  every  body  in  the  house  was  asleep,  and  then 
proceeding  with  a  candle  in  one  hand,  and  a  poniard  in  the  other^ 
to  his  bed  side,  she  awaked  him,  and  asked  if  he  knew  her ;  ^d 
upon  his  demanding  what  had  brought  her  there,  she  told  h 
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that  he  now  must  resolve  to  perform  his  engagement  to  her^  other* 
wiae  she  was  determined  to  pat  bim  to  death,  llie  captain  thought 
proper  to  refuse,  and  at  -the  same  time,  called  to  his  servants; 
but,    before  any  of  them  could  arrive,  she  struck  him  in  the 
breast ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  the  defence  he  could  make,  she 
gave  him  several  other  wounds  in  different  parts  of  the  body : 
the  servants  at  length  came  to  his  assistance,  and  finding  tll^ 
master  streaming  with   blood,    they   sent  for  a  magistrate  and 
guards  to.  secure  her.     In  the  mean  time,  the  lady  never  offered 
to  move  off",  but  continued  upbraiding  him  with  his  treach<fry, 
although  he  entreated  her  to  save  herself^  as  he  thought  hims^ 
mortally  wounded  ;  at  last  the  magistrate  came  with  a  guard  to 
conduct  her  to  prison,  which  the   captain  would  not  suffer,  but 
begged  them  to  send  for  a  priest,  to  whom,  on  his  arrival,  he  coi!^ 
fessed  how  much  he  had  injured  the  young  woman,  and  de$ired 
bim  in  presence  of  the  magistrate,  to  marry  them  without  loss  of 
time ;  which  accordingly  he  did.     Upon  the  surgeon's  declaring 
that   none  of  the  wounds  were  mortal,  the  guard  was  withr 
drawn  ;  and   by  the   careful  attendance  of  the  surgeon,  and .  the 
no  less  tender  care  of  his  now  spouse,  the  captain  soon  recovered 
of  his  wounds.     They  lived  aflerwards  in  the  greatest  harmony 
for  several  years,  till  an  ill  fated  accident  put  an  end  to  his  lifiaf* 
One  evening  they  were  walking  together  before  the  Trowen  Port,^ 
and  passing  by  an  arsenal,  where  a  number  of  old  useless  lirmf 
were  lying,  a  gentlewoman  in  their  neighbourhood,  with  whopn 
the^  lived  in  great  intimacy,  met  them,  and  taking  up  an;  did 
rusty  pistol,  said  jocularly  to  Captain  Neipels,  that  it  was  decreed 
he  should  die  by  the  hands  of  a  woman ;  which  he  actually  did^ 
for  the  pistol  went  off*,  and  shot  him  dead  upon  the  spot.     He  left 
three  daughters,  who  were  marriageable :  bis  widow  some  time 
after  his  death,  married  his  nephew/ 

92.  A  military  Stratagem, — There  are  few  more  entertatoing 
narratives  of  a  siege  than  that  related  in  the  Seer  Mutakhete^ 
of  a  fort  which  was  defended  by  the  use  of  wooden  artiUetyi 
and  defended  effectually,  in  one  of  Aurungzebe's  campaigns  in 
the  Deccan.  The  commandant,  whose  name  deserves  to  be 
enrolled  iu  the  records  of  glorious  defences,  with  the  h^oes  of 
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Sagantum,  Malta^  Gibraltar,  and  Saragossa,  was  nearly  unpro- 
vided with  caimon^  having  only  one  or  two  defective  pieces. 
The  town  was,  however,  a  great  mart  for  timber.  The  gover- 
nor securing  both  the  timber  and  the  carpenters,  furnished  his 
ramparts  with  wooden  fae  similies  of  cannon,  and  being  fully 
supplied  with  most  other  requisites,  when  the  imperial  army 
j^ived  he  put  a  good  face  on  the  business.  He  did  more  too, 
for  he  kept  the  secret  within  his  own  walls,  and  the  enemy 
respecting  the  number  of  his  train,  commenced  their  approaches 
ih  due  folrm;  and  thus  he  had  abundance  of  leisure.  To  con- 
tinue, the  liabours  of  the  Camyon  Foundry  never  produced  more 
^on's  in  a  year  than  this  man's  ingenuity  did  in  one  siege.  Every 
piece  as  soon  as  fired  became  unserviceable,  and  was  forthwith 
replaced  by  a  new  one.  The  balls  from  the  imperial  batteries 
were  returned  with  the  utmost  facility,  as  however  ponderous  these 
Irere,  our  hero  was  able  to  supply  pieces  of  any  calibre,  and  to 
tend  ricochet  shot,  selon  ies  regies,  with  more  effect  than  his 
^emy.  Thus  he  maintained  a  vigorous  defend^,  to  the  astonish* 
ment  and  great  displeasure  of  the  opponents,  who  at  length 
determined  to  assault  the  place  and  carry  it  by  escalade  in  open 
dtjy.r'  Having  failed  in  some  similar  enterprises,  a  neighbouring 
Annt  was  procured,  who  was  to  lead  the  attack,  and  by  the 
eanctity  of  his  character  to  inspire  the  soldiers  with  greater  zeal 
in  a  desperate^  cause.  The  huly  man  was  raised  on  a  platform, 
ind  carried  in  the  rear  of  the  forlorn  hope.  Our  governor's 
good  ludc. still  adhered  to  him.  A  shot  fr6m  a  wooden  gun » 
when  the  procession  was  close  to  the  walls,  knocked  down  the 
saint,  the  party  fled,  delay  ensued,  the  siege  was  raised,  and  the 
temmandant  was  covered  with  glory. 

9$.  A  Turkish  Ret  art.-- A  m&n  of  rank,  remarkably  unpleas- 
ing  in  his  countenance  and  figure,  was  married,  according  to  custom, 
without  having  first  seen  her  unveiled,  to  a  lady  whose  pretensions 
to  personal  attractions  did  not  exceed  his  own.  On  the  morning 
after  their  marriage,  she  demanded  of  him,  to  whom  of  his 
friends  she  might  show  her  face  with  freedom.  "Shew  it,"  said 
he,  ••to  all  the  world,  but  hide  it  from  me."  "  Patience,"  rejoined 
the  lady.     **I  have  none,"  returoed  the  bridegroom.    "I  think 
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you  must  have  had  a  good  share ;  for  you  have  carried  that  abo- 
minable great  nose  about  with  you  all  your  life  time." 

94.  A  doting  Husband. — At  the  time  when  Frederic  Monl 
was  engaged  in  translating  Libanius,  a  servant  came  to  tell  him 
that  his  wife,  who  had  long  been  in  a  declining  state,  was  very 
ill,  and  wished  to  speak  to  him.  '^  Stop  a  minute,  stop  a  minute/' 
said  he,  ''  1  have  but  two  sentences  to  finish,  and  then  I  will  be 
with  her  directly.'*  Another  messenger  came  to  announce  that 
she  was  at  the  last  gasp.  ^'  I  have  but  two  words  to  do,'*  answer- 
cd  he,  "  and  then  I'll  fly  to  her.''  A  moment  after,  word  waa 
brought  to  him  that  she  had  expired.  *^  Alas  !  I'm  very  sorry  for 
it,"  exclaimed  the  tranquil  husband,  **  she  was  the  best  wife  in 
the  world !"  Having  uttered  this  brief  funeral  oration,  he  went 
on  with  his  work. 

95.  How  to  ask  a  Favour. — A  man  who  is  asking  a  favour,  will 
sometimes  do  more  by  a  pleasantry,  or  a  sally  of  wit,  than  by  the 
most  urgent  solicitations.  Philip  the  Second,  of  Spain,  had  granted  a 
trifling  pension  to  one  of  his  soldiers,  who  came  forward  once 
more  to  ask  for  his  sovereign's  bounty.  *^  Did  not  I  grant  you  a 
recompence  ?'*  said  the  king.  '^Yes,  sire,"  replied  the  soldier^ 
*'  your  majesty  provided  me  with  victuals ;  but  I  have  nothing  to 
get  drink  with."  The  monarch  i^iled,  and  ordered  the  pension  to 
be  increased. 

96.  A  pleasant  Fellow  Traveller, — Two  passengers  set  out 
from  an  inn  in  London  early  on  a  December  morning.  It  was  as 
dark  as  pitch ;  and  one  of  them  not  being  sleepy,  and  wishing 
for  a  little  conversation,  endeavoured  in  the  usual  travelling  mode, 
to  draw  his  neighbour  into  conversation,  "A  very  dark  morning, 
sir."  "  Shocking  cold  weather  for  travelling."  "  Slow  going  on 
these  heavy  roads,  sir."  None  of  these  speeches  producing  a 
word  of  answer,  the  sociable  man  made  another  effort.  He 
stretched  out  his  hand,  and  feeling  the  other's  habit,  exclaimed^ 
'*  What  a  very  comfortable  coat,  sir,  yon  have  got  for  travelling 
in."  No  answer  still  was  made :  and  the  inquirer,  fatigued  and 
disappointed,  fell  into  a  sound  nap,  nor  awoke  tiU  the  highest 
rays  of  a  winter  s  sun  accounted  to  him  for  the  taciturnity  of  bk 
comrade,  by  presenting  to  his  astonished  view  a  huge  bear,  mxa^ 
zled,  and  ia  a  sitting  posture. 
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97.  The  Devil  outwitted. 
Near  Dublin  city,  famed  and  fair, 
A  few  miles  off,  I  can't  say  where: 
There's  a  small  town,  as  people  chatter^ 
Much  such  an  one  as--  but  no  matter. 
In  this  same  town  (I  must  not  bore  ye) 
Lived  the  droll  subject  of  my  story ; 
A  fat  old  priest,  devout  and  pure. 
Though  neither  serious  nor  demure  : 
No  votary  he  of  melancholy. 
But  one  who  oftimes  would  be  jolly. 
Enjoy  his  friend,  a  half  hour  pass. 
To  smoke  his  pipe  and  take  his  glass; 
And  if  I  here  may  dare  to  speak, 
I  think  that  we  may  vainly  seek 
To  find  a  priest,  be  where  it  may. 
That  will  not  sometimes  wet  his  clay. 
And  such  was  he,  yet  uhile  he  spoke. 
By  the  fire-side,   and  puffed  his  smoke. 
He  oft  would  give  his  chair  a  twist. 
And  join  a  rub  or  two  at  whist : 
Cribbage  he  loved  too,  and  by  scores 
Could  beat  his  neighbours  at  all-fours. 
Yet  something  he  loved  more,  now  guess. 
What  think  ye  'twas  ? — a  game  at  chess  ! 
At  this,  let  what  would  be  the  weather. 
He'd  sit  and  play  whole  hours  together  ; 
And  all  that  his  good  friends  could  say 
Ne'er  drew  him  from  his  board  away. 
Till  the  famed  chess-men  were  diminish'd. 
Or  rather,  till  the  game  was  finish'd. 

One  night  he'd  laboured  long  and  late, 
First  thought, — ^then  moved, — then  scratcb'd  his  pate : 
Till  his  good  temper  lost  its  hold. 
Then  he  began  to  puff  and  scold; 
Called  the  play  false,  and  what  was  more, 
Dash'd  the  poor  chess*  board  on  the  floor. 
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Such  was  the  state  of  dire  confusion, 
Whpn  Thomas,  with  a  quaint  intrusion^ 
Entered  the  rooni^  and  though  not  harmed. 
The  fellow  looked  somewhat  alarmed. 
The  parson  -still  with  anger  burning. 
To  the  pale  trembling  Thomas  turning, 
"Sirrah,"  said  be,  "what  new-made  story 
Has  brought  you  thus  in  fear  before  me  ? 
Has  some  old  raven  croaking  o'er 
The  house^s  top,  as  once  before. 
Filled  with  more  nonsense  your  crack'd  brain. 
And  warned  you  of  your  death  again  ?  ' 

Oh,  holy  father,*'  he  replied. 
Though  my  weak  follies  you  deride. 
Yet  here  is  one  doth  humbly  crave, 
His  sinking  soul  youll  strive  to  save ; 
For  by  some  direful  impulse  evil. 
He's  lately  sold  it  to  the*  devil/* 

Go  back,  you  idiot,"  cried  the  priest. 
And  tell  the  stupid  numskull  beast. 
If  with  this  fancied  foolish  bubble 
He  dares  again  my  presence  trouble. 
My  answer  he  shall  quick  engage. 
And  pass  the  night  in  yonder  cage." 
Poor  Thomas  did  as  'twas  desired. 
And  with  an  humble  bow  retired. 
But  soon-  again,  with  added  fear. 
Before  the  parson  did  appear. 
"  Pardon  me,  holy  sir,"  he  said. 
If  thus  your  order 's  disobeyed. 
But  the  poor  wretch  for  whom  I  came. 
And  late  incurred'  your  worship's  blame. 
Is  still  at  hand ;  half  dead  with  fear. 
Your  strict  command  he  will  not  hear ; 
But  with  a  madman's  accent  loud. 
He's  preaching  to  th*  assembled  crowds 
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And  tells  tbera  that  l^ut  one  short  hour 

Will  yield  him  to  the  demon's  power^ 

Unless  your  worship  interfere. 

And  shield  him  from  a  fate  so  drear." 

*'  Plague  OD  him/'   quoth  the  priest,  "  'tis  sad. 

The  fellow  surely  must  be  mad.'' 

So  rising  from  his  easy  chair. 

He  left  the  room,  and  hastened  where 

The  anxious  sinner  still  did  wait. 

To  hear  the  priest  pronounce  his  fate* 

Soon  as  he  saw  the  holy  man, 

Sunk  on  his  knees  he  thus  began : 

*'  Save  me,  oh  !  pray,  good  father,  save 

A  wretched  victim  from  the  grave. 

Who  with  a  crime  both  black  and  bold. 

His  soul  to  Belzebub  hath  sold  !*' 

The  father  wished  the  business  closed. 
But  for  a  plan,  why  he  was  posed ; 
Till  superstition,  which  had  made 
The  whole  alarm,  came  to  his  aid. 
■*  Why,  sirrah/*  said  the  man  of  prayer, 
"  This  business  needs  my  special  care. 
For  if  indeed  the  contract's  true. 
Old  Nick  will  surely  have  his  due." 

''  Lord  bless  your  honour,  say  not  80^ 
Or  I  shall  dread  indeed  to  go ; 
For  that  same  contract,  bad  or  good, 
I  signed,   sir,  with  my  own  dear  blood  V* 

"  Then  all  is  o'er :  but  stay,  cau'st  tell. 
If  now  you  may  remember  well. 
The  paper  where  your  name  was  sign'd?*' 
'*  I  do,  your  worship."    "  Di^  you  find. 
Upon  that  paper,  while  'twas  damp. 
The  government's  own  mark"— a  stamp  V* 

The  fellow  stared  with  vacant  eye. 
And  sctfcely  knew  how  to  reply. 
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At  length :  ''  No,  father,  I  did  not  V* 

'*  Then  get  you  gone,  you  drunken  sot ; 

For  sure  you  must  be  drunk  indeed. 

In  fearing  thus  an  unstamped  deed  : 

The  contract's  nothing,  be  assured. 

So  thus  awhile  your  soul's  secured  : 

The  law,  which  we  cannot  avoid. 

Says,  unstamp'd  deeds  are  null  and  void  ; 

So  get  you  home,  and  rest  you  easy. 

And  let  the  contract  no  more  tease  ye ; 

Old  Nick  the  error  will  discover,  ") 

And  well  he  knows  he  can't  recover.** 
The  man  astonish'd  look'd  around. 

And  soon  his  scatter'd  senses  found, 

Thank'd  the  good  priest  in  accents  gay. 

Then  quite  contented  took  his  way : 

Smiled  at  the  cheat,  (though  'twas  uncivil,) 

That  he  for  once  had  done  the  devil* 
98.  A  Storm  at  Sea, — After  a  few  days  of  tolerable,  though 
dark  and  threatening  weather,  (says  Lord  Charlemont,  who  wa» 
on  his  voyage  from  Rhodes  to  Malta,)  we  were  overtaken,  on  the 
20th  of  January,  by  one  of  the  most  violent  hurricaneis  that  ever 
was  known  in  those  seas.  The  storm,  which  was  at  south  east, 
the  most  dangerous  of  all  winds  in  the  Mediterranean,  dreaded 
by  sailors  under  the  name  of  Levanter,  began  about  noon,  and 
continued  all  day,  gradually  increasing.  Whilst  we  had  daylight 
to  assist,  and  to  comfort  us,  we  put  ourselves  before  the  wind, 
and  bore  away  with  what  little  sail  we  could  carry.  Night  came 
on,  and  the  storm  redoubled.  Ignorant  in  what  part  of  the  sea 
we  then  were,  for  the  darkness  of  the  weather  had  for  some  daya 
past  prevented  us  from  taking  any  observation,  we  guessed,  as 
in  cases  of  this  kind  we  are  always  prompt  to  guess  the  worst, 
that  we  were  driving  up  the  Adriatic,  the  sea  of  all  others 
most  feared  by  mariners ;  and,  therefore,  dreading  the  consequence 
of  a  lee  shore,  destitute  of  harbours,  and  afraid  any  longer  to 
leave  ourselves  to  the  disposal  of  the  wind,  we  put  the  helm 
about,  and  lay  too,  under  our  courses,  double  reefed.     Now  waa 
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but  the  beginning  of  horror.  The  tempest  raged  with  tenfold 
fiiry.  The  gloom  of  night  was  unnaturally  horrid.  The  scud- 
ding clouds  as  they  divided,  affording  faint  and  transient  gleams 
of  brassy  lights  far  more  dreadful  than  the  deepest  darkness.  The 
-waves  rose  mountains  high ;  and  to  me,  who,  supported  in  the 
gangway,  stood  gazing  on  the  magnificent  ruin,  the  whole  ocean 
appeared  to  be  in  flames,  through  which  the  vessel  ploughed  her 
desperate  way.  Sometimes  perched  on  the  brow  of  the  stupen- 
dous accumulation,  and  again  plunging  precipitate  into  the  flaming 
abyss.  The  motion  was  now  grown  so  violent  that  I  could  no 
longer  support  it,  and  I  was  unwillingly  preparing  to  go  down 
into  the  cabin^  when  a  squall  of  wind,  to  which  the  fury  of  the 
settled  tempest  became  a  calm,  laid  the  ship  down  almost  on  her 
side,  and  broke  three  out  of  five  of  her  main  shrouds.  The' 
cannon  broke  loose,  and  together  with  all  our  loading,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  ballast,  rushed  at  once  to  the  lee  side  of  the  vessel, 
with  such  a  horrible  crash,  that  the  ship  seemed  to  have  burst  in 
pieces.  If  the  whole  globe  should,  by  sudden  explosion  be  rent 
asunder,  I  question  whether  the  shock  would  be  greater  to  each 
fiidividualj  than  what  was  now  felt  in  our  little  world.  Every 
heart  quaked  with  fear,  and  horror  appeared  in  every  countenance. 
Nor,  even  afler  the  immediate  shock  was  over,  did  the  conse- 
quences seem  less  terrible.  The  ship,  weighed  down  by  the 
shifting  of  the  ballast,  &c.  was  unable  to  right  herself,  and  lay, 
giinwale  underwater,  at  the  mercy  of  the  billows,  which  seemed, 
every  instant,  ready  to  devour  her.  Our  captain,  a  brave  and 
experienced  seaman,  now  addressed  the  sailors,  in  words  to  this 
effect:  '*My  lads,  you  see  the  situation  to  which  we  are  reduced* 
The  vessel  is  old^  and  not  much  to  be  depended  on.  If  we 
should  spring  our  jnain  mast,  we  should,  undoubtedly,  go  to 
pieces.  I  know  of  no  resource,  but  to  make  fast  the  buoy  rope 
to  Ae  mast  head,  which,  being  belayed  at  the  ship's  side,  may 
serve  as  a  false  shroud,  and  may  possibly  preserve  the  mast  L 
weh  know  the  difficulty  of  the  attempt.  To  go  aloft  in  such  a 
situation  is  more  than  I  can  venture  to  order.  I  am  an  old  sailor, 
and  should  &arto  attempt  it  But  it  is  our  only  means  of  safety,  and 
if  there  be  a  fellow  among  you,  brave  enough — "  Here  he  was 
6  n 
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interrupted  by  Tom  Sillers,  (I  never  shall  forget  his  name)  who 
8l6od  next  to  him :  this  truly,  and  I  may  Md,  philosophically^ 
brave  fellow,  taking  from  his  cheek  the  plug  of  tobacco^  cri^d 
out,  **  By  G — ,  master,  if  we  must  die,  'tis  better  to  die  doip^. 
something.'!  His  words  accompanied  his  action.  He;  was  prift* 
sently  at  the  mast-head — the  buoy-rope  was  made  &8t,.  and  the. 
mast  belayed ;  and  thus,  by  the  astonishing  bravery  and  activity, 
of  one  man,  that  danger  which  seemed  imminent,  was  at  least 
postponed.     Such  are  British  sailors. 

We  now  retired  to  our  beds,  dreading  the  worst,  yet  not  with* 
out  hope;  when,  after  about  an  hour's  horrid  uncertainty,  the' 
captain  entered  our  cabin,  and  told  us  that  he  feared  all  was  over* 
That,  though  at  sea  from  his  infancy,  he  had  never  seen  such  a^ 
night.  That  the  ship  indeed  might  possibly  ride  out*  Yel^  that, 
he  would  recommend  it  to  us,  to  prepare  for  the  worst,  HoW; 
this  sentence  was  felt  may  easily  be  judged.  A  dead  silence 
ensued,  which  lasted  for  some  minutes,  but  was  finally  broken  by 
my  friend,  Frank  Burtoir,  who  lay  next  bed  to  me.  .  ''Well/' 
exclaimed  he,  and  1  fear  with  an  oath,  *'.this  is  fine  indocML 
Here  have  I  been  pampering  this  great  body  of  mioe,  tolt  mor^ 
than  twenty  years,  and  all  to  be  a  prey  to  some  cursed  sharks 
and  be  damned  to  him!"  The  unexpected  oddity  of  such  an 
exclamation  at  such  a  time,  the  profound  seriousness,  and  con-* 
sequent  comicalness,  with  which  it  was  uttered,  together  with  thei 
character  and  figure  of  the  man,  for  Frank  was  a  Bon  Yivaqf;, 
almost  as  conspicuous  for  size  and  corpulence  as  for  the  excellent 
temper  of  his  mind,  were  motives  of  mirth  too  sttong  to  bjQ 
resisted ;  and  in  the  midst  of  our  fears,  we  burst  out  into  a  load 
laugh.  Neither  let  this  incident,  this  comic  breach  in  put 
tragedy,  appear  unnatural.  Nature  and.  Shakespere,  both  inform 
tis,  that  character  will  prevail  in  the  midst  oi  distress. 

99.  Rev,  S.  Ayscough, — The  following  anecdote  of  th^l 
'Vorthy  and  benevolent  man,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Ayscough>  14 
related  by  his  friend,  the  Rev..L  Booker. — One  day, '  according 
to  the  rules  of  his  office,  as  Assistant.  Librarian  in  the  BritisU 
Museum,  he  attended,  through  thilt  grand  magazine,  of  cnriosi? 
ties,  a  party  of  ladies,  and  a  gentlenian;  all.  of^whom,  exQ^ 
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me  lady,  were  disposed  to  be  highly  pleased  with  what  they  saw, 
and  really  would  have  been  so,  if  this  capricious  fair  one  had  not 
.oontinually  damped  gratification,  with  such  exclamations  as  these: 
.**  Ob,  trumpery !  Come  along — Lord.  I  see  nothing  worth  look* 
ing  at."  This  lady,  being  the  handsomest  of  the  group,  Mr.  A. 
(who,  although  an  old  bachelor,  was  a  great  admirer  of  beauty)  at 
first  fixed  upon  Aer  as  his  temporary  favourite;  but  soon  had 
reasons  to  transfer  his  particular  attentions  to  another  less  hand- 
some, but  more  amiable.  On  her  continuing  a  similar  strain  of^ 
exclamations,  uttered  with  correspondent  looks  and  demeanour^. 
he  turned  towards  her,  and  said,  "  My  sweet  young  lady,  what 
pains  you  kindly  take  to  prevent  that  fine  face  of  yours  from, 
killing  half  the  beaux  in  London  !"  and  then  directed  his  obser-^ 
vatiohs;  explanatory  of  the  different  objects  before  them,,  to.  the* 
rest  of  the  party. 

So  much  influence,  howevel*,  she  had  over  her  companions^ 
that,  beaten  as  the  round  was  to  my  good  old  friend  and  fellow*^ 
townsman,  she  caused  him  to  finish  it  considerably  sooner  than 
'was  either  pleasant  to  his  mind,  or  convenient   to  the  state  and 
ponderosity  of  his  body.     While  in  the  last  room,  just  before  he^ 
made  His  parting  bow,    addressing  himself   to    her   with  that 
vuavity  of  manner  which  was  so  peculiar  to  him,  he  smilingly 
isaid,  "  Why,  what  a  cross  little  puss  you  are  t    Nothing  {leases. 
yon.     Here  are  teti  thousand  curious  and  valuable  things  brought 
^t  a  vast 'expanse  from  all  parts  of  the  world',  and  you  turn  up^ 
.y<tor  nose  at  the  whole  of  them.     Do  you  think,  with  these  airs^ 
Uiat  that  pretty  face  will  ever  get  you  a  husband  ^ — Not  if  he- 
kndwa  yoii  half  an  hour  first.     Almost  every  day  of  my  life,  and 
especially  when  attending  ladies  through  these  rooms,  I   regret 
being  an  old  bachelor ;  for  1  see  so  many  charming,  good-temper* 
ed  woriien,  that  I  reproach  myself  for  not  trying  to  persuade  one 
of  tKem  to  bless  me  with  her  company.     But   I  can't  fall  in  love 
With  you ;  atid  111  honestly  tell  you  I  shall   pity  the  man   that 
does ;  fdt  I'm  sure  you'll  plague  him  out  of  his  life."^ 

During  this  singular  valedictory  speech,  (delivered  with  such 
pleasantry,  that  even  the  reproved  could  not  take  ofience  at  it)t  . 
the  gentleman  who  was  of  the  party  looked  now  at  the  speaker 
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and  then  at  the  lady,  with  considerable  emotion,  but  said  nothing*? 
while  she  called  up  no  small  portion  of  lightning  into  a  fine  pair 
of  dark  eyes,  and  some  transient  flashes  of  it  into  her  cheeks ; 
and  then,  with  her  friends,  (who  affably  wished  their  candid 
Cicerone  a  good  morning)  withdrew. 

Somewhat  more  than  a  year  afterwards,  on  going  the  same 
round  again,  my  honest  friend  was  particularly  pleased  with  one 
lady  of  the  party ;  and  that  one  being  the  prettiest,  he  contrived^ 
according  to  his  wonted  custom  (as  a  sailor  would  s^y)  soon  '^to 
near  her."  Respectfully  inquisitive  concerning  every  object 
which  time  allowed  her  to  notice,  she  asked  a  number  of  ques* 
tions  ;  and  most  willingly 

"  He  taught  his  lovely  fair-one  all  he  knew  T 
while,  in  the  most  engaging  manner,  she  drew  the  attention  of 
her  friends  to  many  curiosities  which  they  would  otherwise  have 
passed  by  unobserved.  In  short,  as  good  Bishop  Bundle  says, 
abe  '^  being  disposed  to  be  pleased  with  every  thing,  every  thing 
conspired  to  please  her"  Nor  was  less  pleased  her  worthy  and 
benevolent  guide;  who,  while  she  was  contemplating  the  rare 
beauties  of  nature,  was  contemplating,  not  only  the  charms  of 
her  person,  but  also  those  of  h^  mind.  At  length,  *'  the  won* 
ders  ended,'*  he  was  about  to  make  his  best  bow,  when  the 
fascinating  fair  one>  with  an  arch  smile  (looking  him  rather  askew 
in  the  face,)  asked  him,  whether  he  remembered  her.  '' No^ 
nia*am,"  said  he,  "  but  I  shall  not  easily  forget  you."  Then^ 
linking  her  arm  in  that  of  a  gentleman,  who  was  of  the  party, 
she  asked,  in  the  same  engaging  manner,  whether  he  remembered 
him  7  To  which  he  replied,  he  thought  he  did :  but  the  gentle* 
man  looked  better  than  when  he  saw  him  before.  '^  Now,  sir,'' 
said  she,  *'  don't  you  recollect  once,  in  this  very  room,  giving  a 
lady  who  was  pleased  with  nothing,  and  displeased  with  every  • 
thing,  a  smart  lecture  for  her  caprice  and  ill-temper  ?"  "  Yes, 
ma'am,  1  do.''  "  Well,  sir,  /  am  that  lady,  or,  I  should  rather 
say,  I  was  ;  for  you  have  been  the  means,  in  the  hands  of  Diving 
Providence,  of  making  me  a  totally  difierent  being  j&mn  what  I 
then  was ;  and  I  am  now  come  to  thank  you  for  it.  Your  half* 
in-jest  and  half  in-earnest  mode  of  reproof  caused  me  to  know 
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myself;  md  was  of  fiir  more  use  than  all  that  had  been  done 
before,  in  correcting  a  spoilt  temper.  After  we  had  left  yoa 
(continued  die)  Good  God!  said  1  to  myself^  if  I  appear  thus 
unamiable  to  a  stranger,  how  must  I  appear  to  my  friends, 
especially  to  those  who  are  destined  to  live  constantly  with  me? 
You  asked  me,  sir,  if  I  expected  ever  to  get  a  husband ;  1  then 
had  one — this  gentleman — who  was  present  at  your  just  reproof; 
and  I  dare  say  he  will  join  with  me  in  thanking  you  for  giving  it 
so  frankly  and  successfully."  > 

The  husband  then  cordially  repeated  his  acknowledgments  to 
him,  for  having  been  instrumental  in  contributing  so  largely  to 
their  mutual  felicity :  '^  a  felicity,"  said  he,  '*  which  (should  any 
thing  lead  you,  sir,  into  the  neighbourhood  of—  )  you  will 
gratify  extremely,  both  myself  and  my  wife,  if  you  will  call  and 
witness/'.  Then  leaving  his  address,  and  he  and  his  lady  shaking 
Mr.  A.  by  the  hand,  they  departed. 

100.  Anecdote  of  Archbuhop  Sharpe, — It  was  his  lordship's 
custom  to  have  a  saddle-horse  attend  his  carriage,  that,  in  case  of 
fatigue  from  sitting,  he  might  take  the  refreshment  of  a  ride.  As 
he  was  thus  going  to  his  episcopal  residence,  and  was  got  a  mile 
or  two  before  the  carriage,  a  decent,  well -looking  young  man, 
came  up  to  him,  and,  with  a  trembling  and  faltering  tongue,  pre- 
sented a  pistol  to  his  lordship's  breast,  and  demanded  his  money. 
The  archbishop  with  composure  turned  about,  and  looking  sted- 
fastly  at  him,  desired  he  would  remove  that  dangerous  weapon, 

« 

and  tell  him  fairly  his  condition. 

**  Sir  !  sir  I*'  with  great  agitation,  cried  the  youth,  *'  no  words — 
^  not  a  time — your  money  instantly."  "  Hear  me,  young  man,** 
said  the  archbishop,  **  and  come  on  with  me.  You  see  I  am  a 
very  old  man,  and  my  life  is  of  very  little  consequence :  yours 
seems  far  otherwise.  1  am  named  Sharpe,  and  am  archbishop  of 
York :  my  carnage  and  servants  are  behind:  tell  me  what  money 
you  want,  and  who  you  are ;  and  I'll  not  injure  you,  but  prove  a 
friend.  Here,  take  this — ,  and  now  tell  me  how  much  you  want 
to  make  you  independent  of  so  destructive  a  business  as  you  are 
now  engaged  in."  "  O  sir,"  replied  the  man,  •'  I  detest  the 
business  as  much  as  you.    I  am— but-'but— at  home  there  are> 
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•.  creditors  who  will  not  stay :  fifly  poUhds,  my  lord,  indeed  woiiM 

'  do  wbat  no  tongue  besides  my  oi^rn  can  tell."     "  Well,  sir,  I  tate 

it  on  yopr  word ;  and,  upon  my  honour,  if  you  iirill  in  a  day  or 

.two  call  on  rae,  at  — -^,  what  I  have  now  given  shall  be  made  ti^ 

thatsom." 

The  highwayman  ^looked  at  him,  was  silent,  and  went  on : 
imd  at'the  time  appointed  actually  waited  on  the  archbishop,  and 
.&9isui*ed  his  lordship  his  words  had  left  impressions  which  nothing 
could  ever  efface. 

Nothing  more  of  him  transpired  for  a  year  and  a  half,  or 
more;  when,  one  morning,  a  person  knocked  at  his  grace's  gate^ 
and  with  a  peculiatr  earnestness  desired  to  see  him.  The  bishop 
ordered  the  stranger  to  be  brought  in.  He  ^entered  the  rooih 
where  his  Idrdahip  was,  but  had  scarce  advanced  i,  fewl^tispd, 
.before  his  countenance  changed,  his  knees  tottered,  and  h^  ibx&, 
almost  breathless  on  the  floor.  Oh  recovering,  he  requested  an 
audience  in  private.  The  apartment  being  cleared,  **  My  lord," 
'isaid  he]  ^*  yoU  cannot  have  forgotten  the  circuhlstances  at  isiich  ^ 
'timeand  pUce;  gratitude  will  never  suffer  them  to  be  obliterated 
from  my  mind.  In  mfe,  my  Idrd,  you  now  behold  that  ohce  fno^ 
.wretched  of  txiankind ;  but  rio^,  by  your  ihexpressible  hnmahitj^* 
Tendered  equal,  perhaps  superior,  in  happiness  to  millions.  Oht 
my  lord, — (tears  for  d  while  preventing  his  utterance) — 'tis  yotf! 
-'tis^  you  !  that  have  saved  my  body  and  soul !  'tis  you  that  have 
javed  a  muchrloved  wife,  and  a  little  brood  of  children,  whodi 
I  tendered  dearer  than  my  life.  Here  is  that  fifty  poiinds  :  lyat 
never  shall  T  find  language  to  testify  what  I  feel.  Your  Go'd  is 
your  witness  ;  your  deed  itself  is  your  glory  :  and  may  hedveti> 
and  all  its  blessings,  be  your  present  and  everlasting  reward  ! 

**I:was  the  younger  son  of  a  wealthy  man;  yotii;  lordship 
knows  hirrt,  I  am  sure.  .  His  name  was  ■.     My  marriagfe 

alienated  his  affections,  and  my  brother  withdrew  his  love,  and 
left  me  to  sorrow  and  penury.  A  month  since  my  brother  died  k 
bachelor,  and  intestate:  What  was  his  is  become  mine  ;  and,  by 
your  astonishing  goodness,  I  am  now  at  once  the  most  penitent,^ 
he  most  grateful,  and  happiest  of  my  species^" 
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Filtering  -WucAme.— The  following  filter  will  be  found 
more  perfect  than  any  hitherto  in  common  use,  and  which^ 
although  no  new  discovery,  will  not  be  on  that  account  the  lest 
useful.     It  may  be  furnished  complete  for  sixpence. 

Charcoal^  when  employed  as  a  filter^  aqts  in  two  ways ;  in  th6 
state  of  dust  or  fine  powder,  it  acts  on  the  water  percolating 
through  it,  just  as  sand,  or  as  the  filtering  stones  usually  sold ; 
but  besides  this  mechanical  action,  it  also  possesses  the  power  of 
acting  chemically  on  the  water,  so  as  to  deprive  it  of  any  Mti^ 
pleasant  taint  or  smell  which  it  may  happen  to  contain.  Thiff 
water  is  thus  doubly  purified  :  and  it  haying  been  notijced,  about 
three  years  ago,  that  any  charcoal  of  animal  substances  possessed 
this  purifying  quality  in  greater  perfection  than  that  from  woodi 
it  |s  obvious  that  the  former  should  be  adopted  in  the.  mo^t  per«< 
feet  filters. 

All  that  is  necessary  is,  to  place  two  or  three  ounces  of  ivory 
black  (which  is  the  charcoal  of  bones)  between  some  folds  of 
cotton  or  muslin ;  to  enclose  this  in  a  smfdl  box  of  tin-plate, 
shaped  like  around  snuff-box^  and  of  which  the  top  a|id  bpttom 
art}  pierced  with^  numerous  small  holes.  The  tl^ickness  of  this 
box  may  be  an  inch  or  less.  It  is  to  be  placed  at  the  bottom  ^Qt 
^y  vessel  of  wood  or  stoneware,  to  which  tins  sieve  can  l^e  i^ade 
to  correspond.  The  water  contained  in  the  vessel  lyill.  dro^ 
through  fr^  from  all  dust  or  impurities  most  usually  mixed  wit|) 
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ity  and  also  free  from  all  smell,  or  disagreeable  taint  The  char* 
coal  will  not  require  to  be  renewed  oftener  than  once  in  six 
months^  or  more ;  the  box  may  then  be  opened,  and  new  ivory 
black  placed  in  it  after  the  old  is  thrown  away. 

2.  To  prevent  the  bitter  Taste  of  Butter,  from  Cattle  feeding 
on  Turnips,  Cabbages,  Leaves  of  Trees,  Sfc. — Boil  two  ounces  of 
saltpetre  in  a  quart  of  water,  aixd  put  two  or  more  spoonfuls, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  milk,  into  a  pail  before  milking :  if 
this  is  donet constantly,  it  will  prevent  the  taste  of  turnips,  but  it 
will  not  be  effected  if  even  once  neglected.  This  has  been  proved 
by  twenty  years'  experience;  and  if  it  does  not  succeed,  the  farmers 
may  rest  assured  that  the  fault  arises  from  the  neglect  of  the 
dairy-maid. 

S.  For  Burns,— Vinegar  is  mentioned  as  being  more  effica* 
cious  than  oil  in  cases  of  bums  and  scalds ;  cloths  constantly 
wet  with  it  should  for  some  time  be  kept  to  the  part  affected.. 

4.  For  a  Pain  in  the  Face.^^Two  ounces  of  spirits  of  harts- 
horn, one  ounce  of  camphorated  oil,  three  tea-spqonfuls  of 
laudanum:  put  on^  a  piece  of  flannel  when  the  mixture  has  been 
well  rubbed  in. 

5.  Chilblains. — A  plaster  of  common  turpentine  applied  to 
chilblains,  or  frosted  heels,  will,  it  is  said,  in  a  few  days,  effect 
a  cure. 

6.  Bite  of  a  Mad  Dog, — T^je  following  is  a  remedy  for  the  bite 
of  a  mad  dog,  or  any  other  animal  seized  with  madness,  and  may  be 
used  twenty-four  hours,  or  even  longer,  afler  the  accident. — The 
wounded  spot  should  be  burnt  with  a  red-hot  iron,  so  as  to  pene- 
trate profoundly,  and  produce  a  considerable  emission  of  matter,  in 
which  the  virus  is  contained.  The  moment  the  iron  is  taken  away, 
the  wound  should  be  abundantly  washed  with  water  rather  warm, 
and  the  pain  will  immediately  cease. 

7*  Itch. — Six  ounces  of  pulverised  magnesia,  mixed  with  six- 
teen ounces  of  hog's  lard,  is  said  to  be  a  sovereign  cure  for  the 
itch. 

8.  Remedy  for  Burns  and  Scalds. — A  gentleman,  on  whose 
judgment  and  veracity  we  can  fully  rely,  gives  the  following 
simple  cure  for  bums  and  scalds. — Oatmeal  and  cold  water,  mix-* 
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.ed  up  together  io  a  poultice  fbrm^  and  laid  upon  the  pavtbuent  or 
scalded,  gives  instant  relief  from  pain-— ¥/h^n  dry,  wet  the  meal 
Bgun^  and  do  not  siifier  it  to  become  hafd ;  where  possible,  wrap 
tlie  part  ap  with  the  poultice  upon  it,  and  when  closed^  it  will 
Ir^amvits  own  moisture— if  not,  a  little  cold  water  is  at  hand^ 
Chir  correspotideht  recommends  its  trial  in  bad  cases  ;  three  timefi 
lie  has  experienced  its  incr^ible  effects  upon  hiiQself.  A  rather 
deep  bum  with  the  hot  handle  of  a  pipe  had  continued  inflame^ 
ahd'pamBil  till  the  succeeding  day,  and  a  large  blister  would,  when 
burst,  have  left  a  deep  Wouhd^upon  the  part  he  applied  the  oat^ 
meal,  and  got  instant  ease ;  kept  the  poultice  on  two  or  three  day% 
and  occasionally  moistened  it  with  w^er.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  he  was  much  surprised  to  find  tlie  wound  to  have  disappear^ 
ed,  covered  over  where  the  blister  was,  with  a  dry  horny  substance^ 
^hich  soon  cam6  o/T,  without  any  sore,  li  laid  on  before,  the 
'skin  or  flesh  are  destroyed  by  the  supervening  inflammation,  it 
prevents  fohsters  and  sores;  and  kept  for  a  night  by  way  of 
poultice,  most  assuredly  cures.  The  grand  point  is  to  lose  no 
time  in  the  application. 

9.  Fc^et's.— The  floi^ers  and  seeds  of  the  common  nettle  have 
recendy  been  employed,  by  a  French  physician,  as  a  substitutq^ 
for  bark,  in  the  cure  of  malignant  fevers,  witli  a  very  extraordi* 

« 

nary  degree  of  success. 

10.  FMiunHie  Prepsrution  for  Fruit  IVfM.-— The  following 
fNT^aratfenraimtially  used  in  February  or  March,  will  destroy  the 
Ttggs  of  insects,  and  prevent  moss  from  growing  un  .the  trunks 
Md  bhinches  of  fruit  trees: — Mix  fresh  cow-dung  with  urin^ 
ynd  'soap-suds,  and  with  this  mixture  wash  over  the  stems  and 
fyranches  of  the  trees,  as  a  whitewasher  would  wash  the  ceiling  or 
walls  of  a  roam;  taking  care  to  cutoff  all  the  cankery  parts,  and 
to  scrape  off  ati  the  moss,  before  you  lay  the  mixture  on.  la 
the  coarse  of  the  spring  or  summer,  you  will  see  a  fine  new  barl^ 
taming  on.  If  the  aborve  wash  be  repeated  in  autumn,  after  the 
&dl  of  the  leaf,  it  will  destroy  the  e^s  of  a  great  many  insects^ 
diat  hatch  in  autumn  and  winter.  This  washing  will  be  found 
of  great  service  to  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  forest  trees  what; 
ever* 

6  s 
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11.  Sea  Sickness. — It  appears  from  an  article  written  by  M. 
Cadet,  and  inserted  in  the  Journal  de  Pharm^  that  saffron  is  a 
complete  preservative  against  sea  sickness.  When  a  bag  of  saffron 
has  been  suspended  from  the  stomachy  it  has  uniformly  had  the 
desired  effect  Writers  on  Medicinal  Botany  represent  the  marigold 
as  possessing  moH  of  the  properties  of  safiron.  If^  therefore,  the 
latter  be  a  preventative  against  sea  sickness,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  former  may  have  the  same  tendency. 

12.  Rooks. — To  banish  rooks  from  new- sown  com,  dig  a  hole 
in  the  midcfle  of  the  field  one  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter  and  a 
foot  deep,  then  take  a  rook,  pull  the  long  feathers  from  the  wings^ 
stick  the  feathers  round  the  edge  of  the  hole,  and  throw  in  the 
carcase,  and  not  a  rook,  it  is  said,  will  light  in  the  field  tiU  the 
seed  is  out  of  danger. 

13.  To  render  an  invisible  writing  visible,  by  immersing  the 
paper  into  water.— If  characters  be  formed  with  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  bismuth,  they  will,  when  dry,  be  invisible;  but  on 
wetting  the  paper  with  water,  the  writing  appears  in  dense  white 
marks. 

14.  Excellent  Method  of  salting  Meat-^The  following  re- 
cipe may  prove  acceptable  to  many  private  families  :— -To  three 
gallons  of  spring  water,  add  six  pounds  of  common  salt,  four 
pounds  of  bay  salt,  two  pounds  of  common  loaf  sugar,  and  three 
ounces  of  saltpetre — boil  the  whole  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  whilst 
boiling  carefully  scum  it;  when  quite  cold,  it  is  fit  for  use.  Rob 
the  meat  to  be  cured  with  fine  salt,  and  put  it  to  drain  for  a  day  or 
two,  in  order  to  free  it  from  the  blood ;  then  immerse  it  in  the 
above  brine  in  the  tub,  taking  care  every  part  is  covffrei/.— Young 
pork  should  not  remain  more  than  tliree,  four,  or  five  days  in  the 
pickle,  but  hams  for  drying  must  be  immersed  a  fortnight  at  least 
before  they  are  hung  up,  and  tongues  the  same  period*  Beef 
may  remain  according  as  it  is  to  be  more  or  less  flavoured  with  the 
salt :  a  little  practice  will  soon  prove  the  time  every  kind  of  meat 
will  require.  When  the  pickle  has  been  in  use  about  three  months, 
boil  it  up  again  gently,  and  after  scumming  it  well  whilst  boiling, 
add  three  pounds  of  common  salt,  three  pounds  of  bay  salt,  half 
a  pound  of  sugar,  and  one  or  two  ounces  of  saltpetre — when  cold 
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H  will  be  as  good  as  at  first.  This  brine  may  appear  expensive, 
but  ultimately  it  will  be  found  cheaper  than  the  usual  mode  of 
saltings  with  the  certainty  that  the  meat,  &c.  cannot  spoil,  that 
the  flavour  will  be  excellent,  and  that  it  will  be  juicy  and 
tender. 

15,  A  Fire  and  Waier^proof  Cement. — To  half  a  pint  of  milk 
put  an  equal  quantity  of  vinegar,  in  order  to  curdle  it;  then 
separate  the  curd  from  the  whey,  and  mix  the  whey  with  the 
whites  of  four  or  five  eggs,  beating  the  whole  together.  When  it 
JB  well  mixed  add  a  little  quick -lime,  through  a  sieve,  until  it  has 
acquired  the  consistency  of  thick  paste.  With  this  cement  broken 
vessels  and  cracks  of  all  kinds  may  be  mended.  It  dries  quickly;- 
and  resists  the  action  of  fire  and  water. 

16.  Cheap  Beer  or  Ale. — No  production  of  this  country 
abounds  so  much  with  vegetable  saccharine  matter  as  the  shells  of 
green  peas.  A  strong  decoction  of  them  so  much  resembles  in 
odour  and  taste  an  infusion  of  malt  (termed  wort)  as  to  deceive  a 
brewer.  This  decoction  rendered  slightly  bitter  with  the  wood 
sage,  and  afterwards  fermented  with  yeast,  affords  a  very  excellent 
beverage.  The  method  employed  is  as  follows: — Fill  a  bcnler 
with  the  green  shells  of  peas,  pour  on  water  till  it  rises  half  an 
inch  above  the  shells,  and  let  it  simmer  for  three  hours ;  strain  off 
the  liquor,  and  add  a  strong  decoction  of  the  wood-sage,  or  the 
hop,  so  as  to  render  it  pleasant;  then  ferment  in  tlie  usual  man*, 
ner.  The  wood-sage  is  the  best  substitute  for.  hops,  and  being 
free  from  anodyne  properties  is  entitled  to  a  preference.  By  boil* , 
ing  a  fresh  quantity  of  shells  in  the  decoction  before  it  becomes, 
cool,  it  may  be  so  strongly  impregnated  with  saccharine  matter^ . 
as  to  afford  a  liquor,  when  fermented,  as  strong  as  ale. 

17.-4  Cure  for  the  Ring  Worm. — Fine  starch  reduced  to. 
powder,  and  kept  constantly  applied  on  and  round  the  parts. 
affected  with  ring  worm,  will  soon  cure  that  teasing  and  infectious 
cutilar  distemper.  On  the  head,  the  ring  worm  sometimes  comes ^ 
to  running  sores,  which  must,  once  or  twice  a-d«y,  be  washed 
with  soap  and  water,  and  dressed  with  basilicon  ointment;  keeping^ 
the  rest  of  the  head  dry,  and  constantly  covered  with  powdered 
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Starch.     The  body  must  be  kept  gently  open  with  sulphur  md 
cream  of  tartar. 

18.  7b  cause  an  tntisible  writing  to  assume  a  black  colour^  by 
passing  over  it  a  colourless  Jhiid. — Write  on  paper  with  a  dilute 
solution  of  green  sulphate  of  iron :  when  the  writing  is  dry,  w^ 
letters  are  visible ;  but  if  a  feather,  or  spoiige^  moistened  with 
tincture  of  galls,  be  passed  over  the  characters^  the  writing  will 
mstantly  become  visible,  and  assume  a  black  colour. 

19.  Remedy  for  Smoky  Chimneys. — A  large  bladder,  filled 
with  air,  suspended  about  half  way  up  the  chimney  by  a  piece  of- 
string  attached  to  a  stick,  and  placed  across  a  hoop,  which  ma/ 
be  easily  fastened  by  nails,  will,  it  is  said,  prevent  the  disagree* 
able  effects  of  a  smoky  chimney. 

20.  Rheumatism. — The  following  recipe  for  rheumatic  pains  is 
communicated  by  an  American  gentleman,  as  a  certain  cure.  He 
says  he  "  had  it  from  a  judicious  master  of  a  vessel,  who  expe- 
rienced the  happy  effects  thereof  upon  himself  and  drew. — Recipe: 
<^  -Take  some  of  the  oil  that  swims  on  the  tbp  of  a  cask  of  pickket 
salmon,  and  rub  it  on  the  part  afiected;  in  two  or  three  days*^ 
application  it  will  effect  a  cure. 

21.  For  weak  Eyes.-^A  piece  of  green  glass  laid  on  a  book 
is  said  greatly  to  benefit  those  who  are  afflicted  with  weak  eyes  ; 
and  is  much  more  serviceable  than  green  spectacles.     The  glass" 
should  be  of  various  sizes  to  suit  4to.  8vo.  and  12mo.  pages. 

22.  Phosphoric  Fire  Bottle.— Take  a  common  brimstone 
xAatch,  introduce  its  point  into  a  bottle  containing  oxide  of  phos- 
phorus, so  as  to  cause  a  minute  quantity  of  it  to  adhere  to  it :  if 
the  match  be  then  rubbed  on  a  common  bottle  cork,  it  instantly' 
takes  fire.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  use  the  same  match  a- 
liSecond  time  immediately,  or  while  still  hot,  as  it  would  infallibly 
set  fire  to  the  oxide  of  phosphorus  in  the  bottle. 

23.  Remedy  for  swoln  Cattle.'-^lt  is  stated  by  a  practical 
farmer,  that  the  following  remedy  for  swoln  cattle  has  never  been 
known  to  fail,  viz.  six  ounces  of  castor  oil,  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  vinegar ;  or  if  castor  oil  cannot  be  obta:ined,  eight 
ounces  of  common  sweet  oil,  with  the  vinegar. 
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24.  For  those  who  put  Pins  into  their  Mouths. — The  custom 
amongst  women  and  children  of  putting  pins  into  their  mouths 
being  so'  prevalent,  and  the  danger  resulting  therefrom  so  greats 
the  foUewing  fact  may  be  found  useful. *-A  person  who  was 
in&ocmed  of  audghbour  having  swallowed  a  pin^  made  use  of  the 
loUowiog  method  with  success,  and  which  he  ventures  to  profc 
nouBce  infallible.  He  administered  four  grains  of  tartar  emetic 
in  a  little  warm  water^  and  afterwards  prevailed  upon  the  patient 
to  drink,  the  white  firem  six  eggis,  which  coagulated  upon  the 
stomach  before  the  tartar  operated,  enveloped  the  pin,  and 
brought  it  iip.— -There  is  a  well  authenticated  instance  upon 
Teccnrd  of  a  person  who  swallowed  twenty-four  pins,  being  madf 
to  throw  up  the  whole  by  the  above  method.  The  same  may 
be  used  with  success  for  fish  and  other  sharp  bones. 

.  25i  Peach  Tre0«.— The  following  is  a  certain  method-  of  pre^ 
venting  the  mildew  upon  peach  trees : — In  the  months  of  Januar;^ 
and  February,  if  a&y  of  the  trees  appear  in  a  stunted  or  sickly 
State,  take  away  all  the  old  mould  very  carefully  frpm  the  roots> 
and  poit  in  itsji^e  fresh  rotten  turf,  from  any  old  pasture^  with« 
out  any  dong^  This  method  has  been  practised  for  nine  years> 
in  die  gardens  of  the  Hon.  Baron  Hepburn,  at  Smeaton/both  in  the 
hot-houses  and  against  the  open  wall,  without  its  having  failed  in 
a  single  iostaaee  to  restore  the  trees  to  health,  and  consequently  to 
produce  a  fine  crop  of  fruit. 

26.  To  write  luminous  characters.'^Wnte,  with  a  stick  of 
phosphorus,  on  a  board,  or  any  rough  surface :  the  characters  wiU 
be  Itimiiious  in  the  dark^  as  if  on  fire,  and  continue  so  for  some 
ttme.  Tbie  luminous  appearance  vanishes,  by  blowing  on  the 
writing,  and  becomes  visible  again  instantly. 

If  letters  be  written  on  a  dark-coloured  paper,  and  th'e  writingr 
be,  held  near  the  fire,  the  characters  instantly  inflame,  and  exhibit 
a:  beaotiful  phosphorescent  appearance. 

N.  B.  Phosphorus  should  always  be  handled  with  the  greater 
caMrioiy  for  serious  hiims  have  happened  from  cai^elessness  in  tl^ 
vtefts,U  to  persons  getting  small  pieces  of  phosphorus. under  their 
aaib.  .It  is  best  to  place  the  .phosphorus  in  a  quill  or  glass,  tube^: 
that  it  may  be  removed  from  the  hand,  in  case  it  should  take  fire:. 
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a  bowl  of  water  should  also  be  near  at  hand,  to  plunge  it  into^  in 
case  of  accidents. 

27*  Eo$^  method  of  breaking  glass  in  any  required  direction* 
—Dip  a  piece  of  worsted  thread  into  spirit  of  turpentine ;  wrap 
it  round  the  glass  in  the  direction  that  you  require  it  to  be  broken, 
and  then  set  fire  to  the  thread :  or^  apply  &  red-hot  wire  round  the 
glass,  and  if  it  does  not  immediately  crack,  throw  cold  wat^  on 
ity  whilst  the  wire  remains  hot. 

By  this  means,  glass  that  is  broken,  may  often  be  &shioned 
and  rendered  useful  for  a  variety  of  purposes. 

28.  Fulminating  Powder. — Take  three  parts,  by  weight,  of 
powdered  nitre,  two  of  sub-carbonate  of  potash,  and  one  of 
sulphur ;  place  these  substances  on  a  tile  or  plate  before  the  tire; 
till  they  are  perfectly  dry  ;  and  then  mix  them  intimately  to^ 
gether  in  a  warm  mortar,  and  preserve  the  compound  in  a  corked 
phial. 

If  thirty  or  forty  grains  of  this  powder  be  heated  very  slowly 
in  an  iron  ladle,  or  fire  shovel,  it  first  assumes  an  orange  colour^ 
theh  acquires  a  pasty  consistence  and  begins  to  melt ;  and  if  the 
heat  be  increased,  a  blue  lambent  flame  undulates  on  its  surface, 
and  in  a  moment  after,  the  mass  explodes  with  a  report  like 
that  of  a  pistol,  accompanied  with  a  flash. 

To  obtain  the  full  eflect,  the  powder  should  be  so  placed,  that 
the  whole  quantity  employed  may  be  heated  equally ;  otherwise 
part  of  it  deflagerates  before  jthe  rest  has  acquired  a  sufficient  heat 
to  explode. 

29*  Cure  of  Hydrophobia.'^ A  medical  journal,  published  in 
Paris,  contains  the  following  article :  — "  M.  Marochetti,  Surgeon 
of  the  hospital  at  Moscow,  being  in  the  Ukraine,  in  1813,  was 
requested  to  give  assistance  to  fifteen  persons  who  had  received  the 
bite  of  a  mad  dog.  A  deputation  of  aged  men  waited  upon  him, 
and  entreated  he  would  administer  help  to  the  unfortunate  persons, 
through  a  peasant,  who  during  several  years  had  acquired  great 
reputation  for  curing  hydrophobia.  M.  Marochetti  consented 
upon  certain  conditions.  The  country  doctor  then  administered 
to  fourteen  of  the  persons  confided  to  him  in  a  peculiar  way.  The 
fifteenth,  a  young  girl  of  i6,  was  treated  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
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for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  effect  of  both  modes  of  treatment. 
To  each  of  the  fourteen  he  gave  daily  one  pound  and  a  half  of  ike 
decocUon  of  the  buds  of  yellow  broom  flowers,  and  he  examined 
twice  a-day  under  the  tongue,  the  place  where,  according  to  his 
8tatement>  little  swellings  are  formed^  containing  the  virus  of  mad- 
ness. These  swellings  rose  the  third  or  ninth  day^  and  were  seen 
by  M.  Marochetti.  Very  soon  after  they  appeared  they  were  touch- 
ed with  a  sharp  red  hot  needle^  after  which  the  patient  gargled  the 
part  with  the  decoction  of  broom.  The  result  of  this  treatment 
was^^that'the  fourteen  patients  were  cured  in  six  weeks,  whilst  the 
young  girl,  treated  differently,  died  on  the  seventh  day  in  con- 
vulsions of  madness.  Three  years  after,  M.  Marochetti  paid  a 
visit  to  the  fourteen  persons,  and  they  were  all  doing  well.  The 
same  physician  being  at  Padulia,  in  1818,  had  anew  opportunity 
of"  confirming  this  interesting  discovery.  The  happy  result  of 
this  mode  of  treatment,  was  the  same  with  reference  to  twenty-six 
persons,  who  bad  been  all  bitten  by  a  mad  dog." 

50.  To  cause  Needles  to  float  upon  Water. — Place  carefully  a 
fine,  clean,  and  perfectly  dry  sewing  needle,  horizontally  upon 
water ;  it  will  swim,  although  the  specific  gravity  of  the  needle 
is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  water. 

51.  British  Bravery, — In  an  engagement  in  the  West  Indies, 
just  prior  to  the  close  of  the  American  war,  wherein  the  French 
fleet  under  Count  De  Grasse  was  defeated  .by  that  of  Great 
Britain,  commanded  by  Sir  G.  B.  (afterwards  Lord)  Rodney," 
the  Resolution,  of  74  guns,  being  opposed  to  a  French  ship  of  80, 
a  two-decker,  whose  weight  of  metal  was  much  heavier  than  that 
of  the  British  ship,  the  engagement  became  very  close,  and  ff 
dreadful  carnage  ensued ;  most  of  the  ofiicers  on  board  the 
Resolution  were  either  killed  or  wounded :  the  same  appears  to 
have  happened  on  board  the  Frenchman,  her  antagonist,  whose 
captain,  second  captain,  and  three  of  her  lieutenants,  lay  dead  on 
the  decks.  Lord  Robert  Manners,  who  commanded  the  Resolu- 
tion, had  his  right  arm  shot  off  below  the  elbow  early  in  the 
engagement:  he  made  one  of  his  midshipmen,  who  stood  next 
to  him  to  receive  his  orders,  wrap  up  the  stump  in  his  handker- 
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chief  and  a  little  lint^  assisted  by  on^  of  the  svLtgeaa's  mate^  ib^ 
piedical  assistant  being  directly  s&ii  again  to  the  cockpit,  wheK 
his  aid  was  required.^  The  c^ain  was  soon  iafter  again  wbonded 
in  the  same  arm,  and  in  a  sJMNrt  iime  in  the  nght  leg.  :Kesol^^ 
not  to  quit  the  deck,  he  had  ti  chair  to  sit  in^  bekig  inoqadbk  isf 
standing.  In  a  very  lit^  time  a  dhain-shot  bame  a^Wart  the 
quarter-deck,  which  took  the  chair  in  which  ^  captain^  wat 
fitting,  and  separated  the  wounded  leg  fronl  his  body  aboat  the 
middle  of  the  calf^  his  attendant,  a  vDlunteer,  that  was  Mandittg 
\>j  him,  having  both  legs  shot  off  by  the  same.  Two  teilsm 
came  directly  to  raise  the  captain,  and  to  have  conveyed  him  >ta 
his  cabin  ;—'^' Go,  my  honest  fellows,  (says  the  bvaye  Manoeta^) 
take  that  poor  gentleman  down,  who  more  needs  youlr  afisistanfc^  X 
my  lot  is  death,  and  I  desire  no  other';  but  he  ikiay  fHli^d%:4n» 
many  a  Frenchman  die  before  him.*'  The  volunteer  refuseid  4o  he 
removed  from  the  captain's  side,  saying,  this  was  the  first  tifyh 
he  had  ever  disobeyed  his  orders. — After  the  ^i^a^enlent^  wbteh 
now  soon  terminated,  both  were  removed.  The  boraye  Mamiers 
died  on  his  passage  home ;  the  volunteer^  a  young  man  ef  UxMfi 
condnued  in  the  West  Indies,  with  two  wood^  stulxlps,  an^  wea 
promoted  to  a  lieutenancy.  :.      1 

32.  A  strange  Change  of.  F^^rtune, — The  great  King  Henry 
the  Fourth,  of  France,  wa&  a  remarkable  example  of  the  ii^sta- 
bility  of  mundane  affairs.  This  iliustrious  prinoe  had  a  laoat 
potent  and  irresistible  army,  composed  all  of  choice  men,  led  bf 
veteran  commanders,  and  the  most  expert  Eu«)pe  could  affords  iH 
a  perfect  equipage.  He  had  also  4  mount  of  gold  as  high  ^  l| 
lance,  estimated  at  sixteen  millions,  to  maintain  this  ariny,  Hi^v;ipg 
affiance  in  his  confederates  abroad,  settled  all  things  &%  h^nfOB^ 
caused  hi?  queen  to  be  crowned  in  the  highest  maguifiGei|<^,  i^ 
appointed  her  regent  in  his  absence;  behold,  this  mighty:  kin^ 
beii^  to  join  his  army  the  next  day^  when  his  spirits  were  at  ^he 
highest  elevation,  going  one  afternoon  to  his  aifienal,  he  waa 
stopped  in  a  small  street  by  a  coUier'^cart,  and  there,  from  amidst 
the  arms  of  Jiis  own  nobles,  he  'was  thrust  out  of  the  world  by  die 
meanest  of  his  subjects,  Raviliac,  who  with  a  prodigtoOs  hardi* 
ness,  putting  his  foot  upon  the  coach-wheel>  reached  hii9  ov^ 
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the  shoulder!  of  one  of  the  greatest  lords^  and  stabbed  him  to 
the  very  heart,  and  with  a  moDstrous  undaimtedness  of  resolution 
making  good  his  first  stab  with  a  second,  instantly  deprived  him 
«f  life. 

.    83.  ^H  Instance  of  a  particular  Puouidenee,  related  bp  the 
celebrated  Thvanus, — In  the  civil  wars  of  France,  on  account  of 
the  religious  disputes,  when  the  Catholics  besieged  Rouen,  in 
156s,  Francis  Civile,  one  of  the  most  intrepid  gentlemen  of  the 
Calvinist  party,  received  a  wound,  which  made  him  fall  senseles» 
fiom  the  rampart  into  the  town.  .  Some  soldiers, .  who  supposed 
him  dead,  stripped  and  buried  him,  with  the  usual  negligence  on 
those  occasions.    A  trusty  and  affectionate  person^  whom  he  had 
retained  in  his  service,  desirous  of  procuring  for  his  mast^ » 
more  honourable  burial,  went  with  a  design  to  find  his  bodj.. 
Hie  seardi  being  fruitless  among  several  dead  bodies,  which  were 
quite  disfigured,  he  covered  them  again  with  earth,  but  so  as  the. 
hand  of  one  of  them  remained  uncovered.    As  he  was  returning^, 
he  looked  behind  him,  and  perceived  that  hand  ;  and  the  i^pre-. 
hension  he  was  under,  that  such  an  object  might  excite  the  dogs- 
to  unearth  the  dead  body  for  devouring  it,  induced  him  to  come 
back,  in  order  to  cover  it.     The  moment  he  was  going  to  exercise 
this  pious  office,  a  gleam  of  light  from  the  moon,  just  coming* 
from  under  a  cloud,  made  him  perceive  a  diamond  ring  Civile 
wore  on  his  finger.     Without  loss  of  thne  h^  takes  up  his  master^., 
who  had  still  breath  in  him,  and  carries  him  to  the  hospital  of  the 
wounded ;  but  the  surgeons,  who  had  been  quite  fatigued  with 
labour,  and  considering  him  as  on  the  point  of  death,  would  take-, 
no  trouble  about  his  wound.     The  servant  then  found  himself 
obliged  to  remove  him  to  his  own  inn,  where  he  languished  four 
days  without  any  help.     At  the  end  of  this  time,  two  physicians 
luid   the  complaisance  to  visit  him.    They  cleaned  his  wound, 
and  by  their  care  put  him  in  a  way  to  live.    The  to¥rn  having  been 
taken  by  assault,  the  conquerors  were  so  barbarous  as  to  throw  him' 
out  of  the  window.     He  fortunately  fell  on  a  heap  of  dung^ 
where  abandoned,  by    every  one,    he  still    passed  three   days.. 
Ducroiset,    his  relation,    had  him   carried   off  privately  in  the, 
night,  atid  sent  to  a  house  in  the  country,  where  his  wounds  were. 

7  T 
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dveseecl  at  leisare.  *  There,  after  ao  maiiy  kinds  cyf  deaths  h#* 
recovered  so  perfect  a  health,  that  he  survived  for  forty  yea># 
all  those  accidents.  That  particular  providence  that  had  msftA 
this  man  from  so  many  perils,  had  also  presided  over  his  btiitlu. 
Hi^  mother  dying  with  child,  during  die  absence  of  her  hue^Nuid, 
had  been  buried  without  any  one  thinking  to  extract  the  child  by 
the  Cesarean  operation.  The  day  after  she  was  interred,  the 
husband  arrives,  and  learns  with  surprise  the  death  of  his  wife^ 
and  the  little  attention  that  was  had  for  the  fruit,  of  her  womb^ 
He  requires  her  grave  to  be  dug.  up,  and  having  had  her  opened^ 
Civile  was  extracted  still  living. 

S4.-  The  Rage  of  a  Bull  appeased  by  the  Effect  ef  Mmic^^ 
A  man  who    many    years  lived  at  Allerton,    neat   Liverpool^: 
by  trade  a  tailor,  but  who  could  occasionally  handlie  his  fiddle  a» 
vl^ell  as  his  fieedle,  on  his^  way  home,  ^m  whence  he  had  beetk 
exercising  hi^  miisical  talents  for  the  eiKtertainmeht  of  aome  of  bi» 
o6untry  Mighbomrs,  in  passing  through  a  field  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  mori^ing,  in  the  hiotith  of  June,  was  aftadced  hj  a  biitt. 
After  Several  efforts  to  escape,  he  attetopted  to  ascend  a  tree ; 
ifot,  however,  succeeding  in  the  attempt,  a  momentary  impulse- 
directed  hihl  to  pull  out  his  fiddle,  and  fortifying  himself  behind, 
the  tue^  lis  well  as  he  could,  began  to  play ;  upon  which  llie 
ehraged  animal  became  totally  disarmed  of   his  ferocity,   and 
appeared  to  listen  with  great  attrition.    The  affrighted  Joe  Siiip»' 
fltiding  his  fiercd  and  formidable  enemy  so  mvidb.  appeased,  bfegair 
to  think  of  making  his  escape,  left  off  playing,  and  was  moving 
off,  without  even  the  slightest  desire  to  know  wh^  Aomld  pay  the. 
fiddler.    This,  however,  the  bull  would  not  suffer;  for  no  sooiitF 
had  our  Orpheus   ceased  his  ^sdnating  strain,  than  the  boll's 
x^e  appeared  to  return  with  as  much  Violence  as  before.     He^« 
therefore,  was  glad  to  have  recourse  a  second  time  to  his  fiddle, 
'Vfrhich  as  instantly  operated  again  like  a  magic  diarm  upooi  the. 
bull,  who  became  as  composed  and  attentive  as  before.      He* 
afterwards  made  several  more  attempts  to  escape,  but  all  in  vaiii:^* 
for  no  sooner  did  he  stop  his  fiddle,  than  the  bull's  anger  retoni- 
^,  so  that  he  was  compelled  to  keep  fiddling  away  till  near  six 
i$^clo6k>  (abotit  thtee  hours)  and  until  the  family  came  to  tdt/ch. 
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hotike  th^  ocrws,  by  which  he  was  relieved  and  rescued  from  a  tire> 
some  labour,  and  frightful  sitaation.  He  is«  perhap9,  the  first 
nan  upon  record  who  may  literally  be  said  to  have  fiddled  for  hi$ 
lifa  who  has  so  truly  fulfilled  the  poet's  idea>  that  music  knf 
tkarmM  to  900ihe  the  savage  breusi. 

35.  Sagaeitj^  rf  a  Monkt^. — Some  strolling  show-men,  being 
at  Stonim,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  belonging  to  Count  Ogienskji^ 
grand  general  of  that  province,  diverted  the  inhabitfmts  by  e](- 
liibiting  the  tricks  and  gambols  of  half  a  dozen  monkeys  they  hfi4 
•Ibng.with  them:  this  new  spectacb  roused  t;he  curiosity  of  peo- 
ple of  .all  degrees,  insomuch  that  the  overseers  of  th^  in?prov9« 
menta  then  cariiying  on  in  that  neighbourhood^  saw  themselves 
deaerted  by  all  their  workmen.  Desirous  tq  recall  them  to  thek 
duty,  yet  nnwilling  to  drive  the  sjtroUers  away  by  main  forcq, 
they  agreed  to  give  them  a  round  ^um  of  money,  on  condition  qf 
their  lesving  the  town  immediately :  the  man  dqsect  with  the 
proposal ;  and  he,  his  two  assistants,  and  his  company  of  four- 
fooled  comedians,  set  off  from  Stonim. 

They  had  hardly  proceeded  put  of  town,  when  they  were 
iieset  by  some  banditti,  who  robbed  and  murdered  not  only  then\, 
iMit  all  their  harmless  followers,  except  one,  who  escaped  the 
^nend  slaughter,  ahd,  unperceivedf  climbed  up  a  tree,  from 
jprhenoe  he  could  spy  all  the  further  proceedings  of  the  villains^ 
who  had  no  sooner  made  sure  of  their  spoils,  than  they  proceeded 
to  inter  the  bodies  both  of  the  men  apd  beasts,  covering  the 
Ifdaoe  with  earth  and  boughs,  and  then  made  off. 

Some  time  after  a  coach  and  four  approached,  which  the  sur- 
viving monkey  no  sooner  descried,  than  he  set  up  a  ^o^X.  dismi|l 
yell.  The  gentleman,  who,,  as  it  afterwards  prove^,^  was  going 
on  a  visit  to  the  grand  general,  amazed  at  so  unusual  a  noise, 
ordered  the  coachman  to  stop»  when  alighting  he  was  still  more 
murprised  to  see  the  animal  coming  down  the  tree,  and  makiqg 
towards  him ;  the  monkey,  taught  perhaps  to  reverence  people  of 
ntd[,  began  to  lick  his  feet,  and,  by  several  gestures,  seemed  to 
intimate  that  he  had  something  extraordinary  to  discover:  th^ 
animal  led  the  way,  and  the  gentleman  followed  with  his  servant. 
As  soon  as  they  came  to  the  place,  the  monkey  rent  the  air  with 
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tfae  most  piteous  accents ;  then^  taking  up  some  of  the  bri^ndiei^ 
he  began  to  scmtch  the  earthy  and  throw  it  up  with  all  his  might : 
the  gentleman  seeing  this,  ordered  his  man  to  fall  to  work,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  the  whole  scene  of  horfor  opened  to  his  view* 

Fearing  a  similar  fate,  the  Luthuanian^  forgetting  the  saga* 
-eious  animal^  got  into  his  carriage^  and  posted  to  the  jgrand 
•general  as  fast  as  his  horses  could  carry  him.  Poorpng,  rather 
*  than  be  left  behind^  fastened  about  the  coach  as  well  as  he  could^ 
and  arrived  likewise  at  the  count's,  who,  having  heard  the 
gentleman's  report^  sent  a  proper  force  after  the  banditti:  they 
were  overtaken,  and  committed  to  prison.  The  grand  general 
ordered  the  monkey  to  lie  taken  into  his  palace,  and  kept  with 
the  greatest  eare.  This  surprising  m»*k  of  instinct  and  gratitude 
4s  deemed  the  more  wonderful,  as  that  animal  generally  bends  hit 
natural  sagacity  to  mischief  and  treachery. 

36.  Method  of  hunting  the  Elephant  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
'Hope. — This  animal  is  always  sought  for  by  the  hunters  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  where  he  is  attacked  in  the  following  manner. 
The  huntsmen,  well  mounted,  set  out  on  the  expedition.  Two 
of -them  ride  about  the  plain,  while  a  third  carefully  watdies  tfae 
elephant,  as  he  goes  to  drink  at  the  neighbouring  river ;  when* 
baving  given  notice  to  his  companions,  he  begins  the  attadk^  by 
piercing  the  side  of  the  beast  with  his  javelin  while  he  is  drinking. 
On  this  the  wounded  animal  immediately  pursues  the  aggressOT^ 
'who  rides  directly  towards  his  companions. — One  of  them  then 
attacks  the  elephaiM;  in  his  turn,  in  order  to  divert  his  attention 
from  the  object  of  his  pursuit.  Accordingly  the  beast,  enraged 
anew  by  a  fresh  wound,  neglects  his  first  antagonist,*  and  pursues 
the  second;  when  the  third  person  draws  him  off -from  the  pur- 
suit of  the  second,  by  the  same  means  as  the  second  diverted  him 
firom  that  of  the  first.  In  the  mean  time,  the  poor  creature  loses 
a  vast  .quantity  of  blood,  which  the  fury  and  agitation  he  is  put 
into  cause  to  flow  in  great  abundance.  If  he  survive  these  three 
attacks,  the  first  hunter  attacks  him  again ;  and  thus  is  the  poor 
beast  engaged  by  their  successive  assault^'  till,  wearied  out  and 
•spent  with  the  loss  of  blood,  he  falls  to  the  ground,  in  this 
situation  there  is  no'  danger  of  approaching  this    formidably 
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animal,  when  they  saw  off  his  tusks,  the  length  of  which  is  pro- 
portioned to  the  age  and  strength  of  the  beast. 

However,  this  method  of  hunting  the  elephant  is  extremely 
dangerous,  if  attempted  on  rough  ground^  as  appears  by  the 
following  facts.  Three  Dutchmen,,  who  had  lived  some  time  at 
the  Cape, .  and  got  a  great  deal  of  money  by  this  kind  of  business^ 
being  about  to  return  to  their  native  country,  had  a  mind  to  take 
their  leave  of  the  sport  by  one  more  hunt,  for  their  diversion* 
For  this  purpose  they  fixed  on  a  plain,  that  unluckily  was  not 
sufficiently  secured  from  the  mde^hills,  which  are  very  large  and 
hollow  in  that  country.  The  chase  was  begun  successfully:  the 
feamd  hunter  having  given  the  attack,  and  got  to  some  distance 
firom  the  elephant,  his  horses  stumbled  on  a  mole- hill  and  fell^ 
and  thereby  gave  the  furious  animal  time  to  come  up  to  him. 
The  elephant  tb^i  seized  hold  of  the  rider  with  his  trunk,  and 
threw  him  to  the  ground ;  then  seizing  the  horse  in  the  same 
manner,  he  threw  him  to  a  considerable  distance.  After  this, 
returning  to  the  dismounted  hunter,  he  took  hold  of  him  again,  ^ 

end  tossing  him  up  in  the  air,  caught  him  as  he  fell  upon  the         ^ 
pduat  of  one  of  his  tusks,  which  ran  quite  through  his  bod3r,  ^ 

and  thus  held  him  impaled  in  the  middle.     In  this  situation  the 
savage  animal  kept  him  a  long  time,  turning  himself  about,  and. 
-  presenting  the  horrid  spectacle  to  his  other  pursuers ;  at  the  same 
.time  seeming  to  take  a  pleasure  in  the  writhings,   cries^  and 
sofferihgs  of  this  unfortunate  and  expiring  hunter. 

.  37.  Anecdote. 0f  a  country  Curate.'-^ A  poor,  but  worthy 
dergyman,  who  resided  in  a  country  village,  with  a  small  sti«  ' 
pend  of  forty  pounds  a  year  supported  himself,  a  wife,  and 
eeven  children^  It  is  true,  that  he  had  a  garden,  which  he  culti- 
vated, with  his  own  hands,  and,  by  his  industry,  it  afforded  them 
vegetables  for  their  table.  He  likewise  had  a  cow,  which,  by 
.the  assistance  of  his  wife,  supplied  them  all  with  a  plentiful 
moming's  repast ;  for  tea  was  wholly  banished  from  their  frugdL 
board.  \ 

This  good  curate  nyt  only  preached  twice  every  Sunday,  but 
fioequently  visited  all  his  parishioners,  and  taught  them,  not  only 
•by  his  precepts,  but  by  his  example^  true  piety  and  benevolence. 
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It  8o  hapj^eneA,  that  at  a  time'he  was  in  some  distress  ftdm  the 
narrowness  of  his  circumstances,  as  he  was  walking  and  medif- 
^ting  in  the  fields,  he  stumbled,  and,  looking  down  to  see  the 
cause^  <he  espied  a  purse  with  .  somewhat  in  it.  On  taking  it  up^ 
he  ibund  it  to  be  iuU  of  gold.  But  this  truly  conscientious  man, 
notwithstanding  the  narrowness  of  bis  circumstances,  had  net 
mie  wish  (by  secreting  it)  to  rob  its  owner  of  it^  but  looked 
nmnd,  aiidwent  backward  .and  fiorward,  in  h<^es  to  see  him; 
liut  ta  no  purpose^  as  no.  object  presented  itself  to  his  view.  He 
irent  home,  and  communicated  to  his  wife  what  had  happened; 
liot  sl^e,  not  judging  so.  rightly  as  her  husband,  looked  upon  it 
ss  a  gift  Providence  had  sent  them,  and  therefore  wished  him  to 
ismploy  part  of  it  to  extricate  them  out  of  their  present  difficulty  { 
but  he;  in  answer  to  her  repeated  solicitations,  to)d  her,  tliat  as 
lie  did  not  look  upon  it  as  his  own  property,  whatever  might  be 
their  wants  he  would'  do  his  best  to  find  out  its  bwner,  adding, 
^t  Hakesfy  wot  the  heat  paficy. 

Ai\et  some  short  time,  he  was  sent  for  to  a  gentleman  who 
lived  at  some  litde  distance,  who  claimed  tlie  purse ;  and  to  wlKMa% 
after.his  giving  an  aocoont  of  the  pieces  it  contained,  he  restore^ 
St.— But  the  gentleman  gave  him  ho  othei*  reward  than  thanks^ 
.with  his  name,  and  place  of  Aode. 
.  On  the  gpod  man's  return,  his  wife  could  not  help  reproaching 
the  gentlen^n  with  ingratitude,  and  insinuating  that  it  would 
have  been  better  to  have  kept  the  purse,  to  supply  their  wants, 
^han  to  return  it  tp  so  ungrateful  a  person/  who  probably  did  not 
want  the  money  it  coatained*  To  all'  her  remarks  and  observa/w 
tions  the  curate  made  no  other  reply,  than  th|U;  (notwithstand- 
ing all  she  urged,  and  all  that  had  happened)  still  Honeett^  soot 
the  beet  policy* 

3ome' months  ran  on  after  this,  when  the  curate  received  pn 
invitation  to  dine  with  the  aforesaid  gentleman;  who,  after  ho  had 
entertained  him  with  a  friendly  hospitality,  presented  him  with 
the  presentation  to  a  living  of  three  ^hundred  a  year,  ti%  whidi 
lie  added  a  bill  of  fifty  pounds  for  his  present  neces»ties. 

The  curate,  aft:er  making  suitable  and  most  grat^ul  acknow- 
kdginents  to  his  kind  benefactor,  return^ed  with  jpy  to  hu  wift 
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and  famiiy^  aoquaintio|[^  them  with  the  happj  change  in  his 
circumstances;,  adding^  that  be  hoped  now  she  would  be  con« 
Yinced  that  Hoiusijf  u>a$  the  bt$t  policy.  To  which  she  fully 
acquiesced. 

S8..  Anecdote  of  Admiral  KeppeL — While  this  gentlemdn 
eommanded  the  squadron  up  the  Mediterranean,  frequent  com- 
plaints were  made  to  the  ministry  by  the  merchants  trading  to  %h^ 
Levant,  &c.  of  the  piracies  of  the  Algerines.  These  coitiplainta 
were  passed  over/ till  two  ships  richly  kden  were  taken  ahcl 
carried  into  Algiers. — This  was  so  flagrant  an  infraction  of  trea* 
ties,  that  the  ministry  could  no  longer  be  silent.  Accordingly^ 
orders  were  sent  to  the  admiral,  to  sail  into  the  harbour  of  Algieri^ 
and  demiuid  restitution  bf  the  dey ;  and  in  case  of  a  refusal, 
liad  an  unlimited  piower  to  make  reprisals. 

The  admiral's  squadron  cast  anchor  in  the  offings  in  the  bay 
•f  AlgierSj  fiuiing  the  dey's  palace.  He  went  ashore,  attended 
6inly  by  his  captain  And  barge's  crew,  proceeding  to  the  palace^ 
ivhere  he  demanded  an  immediate  audience;  and  being  con<^ 
ducted  into  the  dey's  presence,  he  laid  open  his  embassy,  andi  in 
his  master*s  name,  desired  satisfaction  for  the  injuries  done  to  the 
subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty.  Surprised  and  enraged  at  the 
Mdness  of  the  admirals  remonstrance,  the  dey  exclaimed, 
'^  That  he  Wondered  at  the  English  king's  insolence^  in  sending 
him  a  foolish  beardless  boy. "  The  admiral  replied,  *'  That  if  his 
ndaster  had  supposed  that  wisdom  had  been  measured  by  thet 
length  of  the  beard,  he  would  have  sent  his  deyship  a  he-* 
goat/' 

-  Unuied  to  such  language  from  the  sycophants  of  his  own 
ebttrt,  this  reply  put  him  beside  himself,  and,  forgetting  the^ 
laws  of  all-  nationfli  in  respect  to  ambassadors,  he  ordered  hia 
mutes  to  attend  with  the  bow-string,  at  the  same  time  telling  the 
fdmural  be  should  pay  for  his  audacity  with  his  life.  Unmoved 
with  this  menade,  the  admiral  took  him  to  a  window  facing  the 
bity,  and  showing  him  the  English  fleet  riding  at  anchor,  told 
bliii,  that  if  it  was  his  pleasure  to  put  him  to  death,  there  were 
Ei^h'Amen  enow  in  that  fleet  to  make  bim  a  glorious  funeral- 
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pile.     The  dey  was  wise  enough  to  take  the  hiht :  the  admiral 
came  off  in  safety,  and  ample  restitution  was  made. 

39.  Anecdote  of  Dean  •Siot/'l.— >A  shoemaker  of  Dublin  had  a 
longing  desire  to  work  for  Dean  Swifl:  he  was  recommended  bj 
Mr.  James  Swift,  the  banker,  and  Mr.  Sican^  a  merchant.  The 
dean  gave  him  an  order  for  a  pair  of  boots,  adding,  '*  When  shall  I 
have  them  ?'*-.-''  On  Saturday  next/'  said  the  shoemaker.  **  I  hate 
disi^pointments,"  said  the  dean^  "nor  would  have  you  disappmnt 
others:  set  your  own  time^  and  keep  to  it"  ''I  thank  your 
reverence,"  said  Bamerick,  for  that  was  his  name,  **  I  desire  n& 
longer  than  Saturday  sevednight,  when  you  will  be  sure  to  haver 
them  without  fail." 

<  They  parted,  and  the  boots  were  finished  to  the  time ;  but, 
through  the  hurry  of  business,  Mr.  Bamerick  forgot  to  carry 
them  home  till  Monday  evening.  When  the  dean  drew  the  Soots 
on,  and  found  them  to  his  mind,  he  said,  ''Mr.  Bamerick,  yow 
have  answered  the  commendation  of  your  friends,  but  you  have 
disappointed  me,  for  I  was  to  have  been  at  Sir  Arthur  Axheson's, 
in  the  county  of  Armagh,  this  day."  "  Indeed,  and  indeed,  sir*'' 
said  Bamerick,  "the  boots  were  finished  to  the  time,  bat  I 
forgot  it}  bring  them  home." 

The  dean  gave  him  one  of  his  stem  looks ;  and  after  a  pause 
asked  him,  whether  he  understood  gardehing  as  well  as  boot- 
making  ?  Bamerick  answered,  "  No,  sir,  but  I  have  seen  some  very 
fine  gardens  in  England."  *'  Come,"  said  the  dean,  in  a  good* 
humoured  tone,  "  I  will  show  you  improvements  I  have  made  in 
the  deanery  garden." 

They  walked  through  the  garden  to  the  further  end,  when 
£he  dean  started,  as  if  recollecting  something,  *'  I  must  step  in," 
said  he,  "  stay  here  till  I  come  back ;"  then  he  ran  out  of  the 
garden,  locked  the  door,  and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket.  Ba* 
merick  walked  about  till  it  grew  dark,  and  not  seeing  the  dean, 
he  at  last  ventured  to  follow  him,  but  found  the  door  locked  ;  he 
knocked,  and  called  several  times  to  no  purpose ;  he  perceived' 
himself  confined  between  high  walls,  the  night  dark  and  cold,, 
in  the  month  of  March.  However,  he  had  not  the  least  sus> 
picion  of  his  being  intentionally  confined. 
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The  deanery  servants  went  to  bed  at  the  usual  hoar,  and  the 
clean  remained  in  his  study  till  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  He 
then  went  into  the  hall,  and  drew  the  charge  out  of  a.  blunderbuss 
and  other  fire-arms  ;  then  returned^  and  rang  his  bell.  He  wai 
immediately  attended  by  one  of  his  servants.  '*  Robert/'  said  he, 
**  I  have  been  muqh  disturbed  with  noise  on  the  garden  side ;  I 
fear  some  robbers  have  broken  in ;  give  me  a  lanthom,  and  call 
up  Saunders."  Then  the  dean  took  the  lanthom,  and  stayed  by  the 
arms  until  the  men  came.  "Arm  yourselves"  said  he,  *'and 
follow  me."  He  led  them  into  the  garden,  where  the  light  soon 
attracted  poor  Bamerick,  who  came  running  up  to  them.  Upon 
his.  approach  the  dean  roared  out,  ^*  There's  the  robber,,  shoot  him, 
shoot  him." — Saunders  presented,  and  Bamerick,  terrified  to  death, 
fell  on  his  knees,  and  begged  his  life.  The  deau  held  up  the 
lanthom  to  the  man's  fiice,  and  gravely  said,  "  Mercy  on  us !  Mr. 
Bamerick,  how  came  you  here  V  '*  Lord,  sir,"  said  Bamerick, 
''don't  you  remember  you  left  me  here  in  the  evening  V  *'  Ah  ! 
firiend,*'  said  the  dean,  "  I  forgot  it,  as  you  did  the  boots :"  then 
turning  round  to  Robert,  who  was  butler,  he  said,  *'give  the  man 
lome  warm  wine,  and  see  him  safe  home." 

This  anecdote  was  received  from  Darby  Coleman,  one  of 
Bamerick's  workmen,  and  who  worked  for  him  at  the  same  time. 

40.  A  Wife  with  a  Foice. — ^A  certain  baron  who,  according  to  re- 
port, was  «o  much  captivated  with  the  singing  of  an  actress  at 
Cove&t-gardea  Theatre,  London,  as  to  have  thoughts  of  marrying 
her,  was  accosted  by  a  friend  in  these  vwoids:—**' My  dear  lord,, 
never  take  a  wife  with  a  voice;  I  have  never  heard  the  last  of 
mine." 

41.  Pre^ngagemeni, — James  H.  was  particularly  desirous  of 
bringing  over  every  person,  of  every  description,  to  his  own 
sentiments  on  religion.  Among  the  rest,  he  applied  to  the 
celebrated  Colond  Kirk,  who  said,  ''He  should  have  great 
pleasure  in  obliging  his  Majesty  on  that  subject,  but  he  was 
alrady  pre-erigaged ;  for  having  been  in  Tangiers,  he  had  pro- 
mised the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  if  he  changed  his  religion  at  all 
to  become  a  Mahometan/' 

7  o 
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*'  /  4^.  Haw  t0  get  an  Jppetite.-^ Mextaid»  the  Great  btving  re« 
instated  the  Qaeen  c^  Caria  in  her  dbminians^  the  queen  thotiglit 
to  show  her  gratitude  by  sending  htm  all  sorts  of  delicacies,  with 
the  best  cooks  ^e  could  inil.  But  he  answered,  that  he  WMoted 
none  of  these  things,  and  that  his  tutor  had  formerly  given  Imh 
more  excellent  cooks,  in  teaching  him,  ''tha^t  to  ditie  WHK 
appetite^  be  must  rise  early  and^waik ;  and  that  to  make  a  go^ 
supper,  he  timst  eat  bat  a  riender  dkmer.'' 

4f3.  A  dUprdpariioned  Hhtrridge. — An  old  gentleman  of  BS; 
having  taken  to  ^e  altar  a  young  damsel  of  15,  the  clergynuni 
said  to  him,  ''The  font  is  at  the  other  end  of  the  church.** 
"  What  do  I  want  with  the  font  ?**  said  the  old  gentleman. — ^*<Oh^ 
I  1)6^  your  pardon,"  said  the  clerical  wit,  ^'I  thought  yon  had 
brought  this'child  to  be  christened  V^ 

44.  RigimYeciion, — A  miserly  :pariaa,  who  had  amassed  a  con» 
siderable  sum,  ^was  always  in'  distress  foir  a  .place  to  secure  it  ftam 
thieved.  At  )ast  he  looked  it  tfp  in  li  stmall  casket,  and  then 
placed  it  in  the  chardi-box^  with  the  st^rscriptidD'*-''  The  Lord 
is  here.*'  Unfortunately,  a  «hort  time  afW,  somb  thieved  tnrolee 
into  the  church,  and  ransadked  every  place,  ndt  even  spuring  the 
box.  One  of  th^m  observing  the  casket,  cypened  it,  and  finding 
the  contents  very  much  to  his  hkhig,  took  but  the  money,  and 
wrote  underneath  the  inscription  the  following  Wo^ds  r^^^'  He  is 
riseUf  and  U  here  no  more."  -^ 

45.  Economy  commended.-^'One  of  our  estr&vagant  coantty^ 
men  boasting,  on  his  return  from  Faoris,  that  he  had  'diockied'fta 
EngHdi  guinea  across  the  Seine^  an  elderly  geittlisman  comitaended 
his  economy,  in  making  a  guinea  go  so  far, 

46.  The  heroic  Priest, ^^K  Roman  Catholic  priest  in  the  county  of 
Cavan,  Ireland,  having  met  with  a  man  in  the  road  who  pretended 
to  be  benighted,  took  him  into  his  house  and  gave  him  a  bed.  The 
man-servant  df  the  clergyman  having  occasion  to  'go  into  the 
stranger's  bed-room  before  he  had  gotie  to  bed,  observed  mider 
his  great  coat  a  blunderbuss.  On  quitting  the  room,  he  went  to 
bis  master  and  told  him  he  did  not  like  thfe  a|^)earance  of  hia 
.  guest ;  that  he  was  armed,  and  probably  had  bad  intentions.  His 
master,  upon  this  statement,  desired  him  not  to  go  to  bed,  but 
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aim  himself  with  a  pitchfork,  and  sit  up  in  the  kitchen ;  while  b^ 
at  the  same  time  loaded  a  case  of  pistols,  and  sat  up  ako  readings 
ta  beguile  the  tixne.  In  the  dead  of  the  night,  the  priest's,  door 
was  opened,  and  the  man  lyhom  he  had  sheltered  entered  tt^ 
room,  presented  the  blunderbuss,  and  desired  him  td  deliver  hi^ 
mcmey,  os  he  would  shoot  him.  The  cWgyman  reque^t^  hf 
would  put  down  the  blunderbuss  lest  it  tnight  acqideatally  go.ojQfy 
and  he  would  show  him  what  money  he  had:  the  priest  the^i 
threw  on  the  table  a  few  tfnpennies,  Bayiiig*  thutwa^  all  th^ 
money  he  had :  the  other  replied,  be  knew  he  had  plenty  qf 
jpon^y,  tba^  be  came  for  the  pl^pQ^e  of  getting  it,,  and  that  if  h^ 
had  not  brought  him  into  his  house^  he  would  that  night  hav^ 
broken  into  it).  The  priest -th^n  told  hiip  what,  money  b^  had  was 
in  the  desk  that  stood  in  the  corner  of  the  coQm,  9X^  threw  the 
}xy  on  the  table.  During  the  time  he  h$d  been  in  the  room,  th^ 
ruffian  threatened  him  with  immediate  destruction :  however,  h^ 
took  up  the  key,  laid  down  the  blunderbuss,,  and  w^nt  tq  thf- 
desk,  when  the  priest  drew  one  of  his  pistols,  fired  at  him,  and 
killed  him  on  the  spot.  The  moment  the  report  of  the  shot  wap- 
heard,  the  hall  door  was  forced  in,  and  four  men  entered,  and 
rushed  into  the  room.  The  priest,  collected  for  the  worst  events 
ipok  up  the  blunderbuss  whe^  he  heard  the  crash  of  the  door, 
and  firing  among  them  as  they  entered^  killed  two,  and  a  third 
with  the  reserved  pistol ;  the  servant  attacked  the  fourth  with  the 
jj^ttbfork^  and  inflicted  a  wound  in  his  back,  but  he  unluckily. 
escaped* 

47.  ArehbUhop  Fenelon, — When  Abp.  Fenelon  was  dmoHer  t» 
Louis  XIV.  his  Majesty  was  astonished  one  Sunday  to  fiud,  instead  c^ 
•the  usual  crowded  congregation,  only  himself  and  his  attendants,  the 
prieit,  and  other  ofiicers  of  the  chapel.  ^^What  ia  the  meaning 
.of  this?''  said  the  king..  The  prelate  ansY^ered,  '<  1  qaused  it  t& 
be  given  out  that  your  Majesty  did  not  attend  chapel  to-day,  hk' 
order  that  you  may  see  who  came  here  to  worship  God,  and  wha 

io  JUtter  Oe  Kin^:^  ;•    :  ** 

•- 

48.  Feuiriloquiam^^-A  ventriloquist  was  banished  from  tb^ 
states  of  Parma  for  some  unlucky  specimens  of  his  art.  Follow- 
ing a  funeral  procession  to  Plaisance,  he  heard  the  befU'er  of  the 
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cross  ask  on  which  side  he  should  turn,  the  procession  having 
arrived  at  a  cross  way.  The  ventriloqnist,  imitating  the  voice  of 
die  deceased,  said,  ''  When  1  was  alive  I  went  on  the  side  where 
we  are."  These  words  spread  terror  amongst  the  people  present 
«very  one  fled,  and  the  deadf  was  left  alone.  In  another  instance, 
under  the  portico*  where  wheat  is  sold,  there  is  a  provisional 
prison  destined  for  those  who  disturb  the  market.  The  ventrilo- 
quist sent  forth  cries  as  if  those  of  a  poor  prisoner  torn  by  a 
mad  cat.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  together  with  the 
Gendarmerie,  and  the  troops  of  the  Corps  de  Garde,  in  cbnse* 
quence  assembled,  when  the  trick  was  discovered,  and  the  ventri- 
loquist arrested. 

49*    French  Arrogance. '^Jn    the   17th  century.    Monsieur 
Cornelius  Burdeau,  a  £unous  mathematician,  by  great  study  and 
labour  brought  to  perfection  a  very  curious  piece  of  clock-work. 
At  the  expiration  of  every  hour,  a  coach  and  horses  moved  round, 
and  the  coachman,  with  his  whip,  struck  on  the  bell,  which  told 
the  hour ;  and  Monsieur  had  so  ordered  his  clock,  that  the  Grand 
Louis  sat  in  a  chair  of  state,  and  every  quarter  of  an  hour  a  German' 
or  Italian  prince  moved  towards  the  king,  and  after  making  his 
obeisance,  struck  with  a  cane  upon  the  bell ;  and  the  like  was  per« 
formed  at  the  expiration  of  every  hour  by  the  crowned  heads  of  Eu- 
rope in  their  turns.     Notice  being  given  in  a  public  print  when  it 
would  be  first  exposed  to  view,  a  great  concourse  of  people  were 
drawn  together  to  see  its  operations ;  and  after  several  princes  had 
performed  their  obeisance  to  thie  French  king,  and  told  him  what  it 
was  o'clock,  it  came  to  the  turn  of  king  William  III.  of  England.  The 
inventor,  in  his  excess  of  zeal  to  make  him  bow  lower  than  the 
rest,  overstrained  a  wheel  o£  the  work,  which  breaking,  it  twitdi- 
ed  the  French  king  from  his  chair,  and  threw  him  on  his  bade. 
Upon  this,  Monsieur,  the  inventor,  was  committed  to  the  Bastil^ 
being  accused  of    having   intentionally   disgraced    the    Grand 
Monarque  ! 

50.  Conceit  can  kill,  and  Conceit  can  cure. — Mr.  Meanwell,  a 
gentleman  of  very  good  fortune,  and  who  lived  in  the  country^ 
had  a  son  named  Retort,  who  had  a  mighty  desire  of  being  made 
a  surgeon  ;  so  that  seeing  his  mind  was  bent  particularly  on  that 
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proPesmon,  his  father  bound  him  apprentice  for  seven  years  to 
"Mr  Gripisb,  a  surgeon  and  apothecary  of  noted  skill  in  the 
neiji^hbouihood.  The  youth  was  very  ingenious ;  and  before  he 
was  out  of  his  time^  was  looked  upon  to  be  as  great  a  proficient 
in  fais  business  as  his  master. 

His  apprenticeship  being  up^    Mr.  Meanwell  addressed  Mn 
GHpish  thus  :  — ••  Now,   sir,  my  son  has  finished  his  apprentice- 
ship, I  hope  you  have  kept  nothing  from  him  that  may  render  him 
deficient  in  his  profession  ;  because,  as  I  am  persuaded  of  his  capa- 
city  and  inclination,  I   should  be  grieved  to  find  any  thing  left 
undone  that  might  prevent  or  lessen  his  qualification  in  the  art  he 
professes.'*      **  Sir,"  replied   Mr.  Gripish,  **  I   believe  he  is  as 
capable  of  it  as  myself,  except  that  he  has  not  had  so  much  expe- 
Tience  ;  nor  is  it  possible  that  he  should.      And  for  my  own  part, 
I  have  not  spared  to  instruct  him  in  all  that  T  am  capable  of,  one 
single  point  excepted,  and  that  is  a  secret  that  I  discovered  my- 
self, and  which  I  have  sufficiently  experienced ;  so  that  I  would 
not  communicate  it  to  my  own  brother,   or  any  body  living, 
except  1  had  some  consideration  for  it  worthy  the  discovery." 

Mr.  Meanwell,  unwilling  that  his  son  should  want  any  thing 
to  complete  his  qualifications,  demanded  what  was  the  price  of 
this  mighty  secret,  which  he  so  much  boasted  of.  "  Why,  sir," 
replied  Mr.  Gripish,  **  if  he  makes  a  proper  use  of  it,  it  may  be 
better  to  him  than  thousands  in  his  pocket.  I  look  upon  it  as 
in&llible ;  and  to  a  man  of  practice  and  prudence  it  is  invaluable. 
But  as  your  son  has  served  his  time  with  me,  and  has  been  very 
diligent  in  his  business,  and  a  very  good  apprentice,  1  will  make 
him  master  of  this  most  useful  and  most  excellent  nostrum .  for 
thirty  guineas/'  Mr.  Meanwell  thought  this  a  great  deal  too  much 
money  to  give  for  a  secret,  and  at  last  agreed  to  give  him  twenty 
guineas  for  it.  So  as  soon  as  the  money  was  paid,  the  apothecary 
delivered  a  recipe  of  this  great  and  valuable  nostrum  to  him,  and 
which  was  no  more  than  this :  Conceit  can  kill,  and  Conceit  can 
cure. 

When  the  old  gentleman  saw  it,  he  immediately  burst  into  a 
violent  passion,  and  threatened  the  apothecary  with  a  prosecution 
if  he  did  not  immediately  return  the  money.     Being  in  the  pos* 
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session  of  the  monej^  the  apothecary  answered,  "  Why,  atr^ 
although  you  make  so  slight  of  this  valuable  secret,  now  yoa 
know  ity  yet  insignificant  as  it  may  seem  to  you,  it  has  put  many 
hundred  pounds  into  my  pocket ;  and  if  your  son  will  take  care  to 
bear  it  in  his  mind,  and  use  it  properly,  he  may  turn  it  to  as 
good  an  account  as  I  have  done." 

The  old  gentleman  still  insisted  on  having  his  money  back 
again,  affirming  that  he  was  a  downright  cheat ;  but  at  length  the 
son  interposed  as  follows : 

**  Sir,''  says  he  to  his  father^  *'  do  not  make  yourself  uneasy 
about  liie  purchase  of  this  seeming  trifle ;  my  master  has  been 
most  kind  and  honourable  to  me,  during  my  whole  apprentice^ 
ship ;  and  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  he  would  impose  on  either 
of  us.  I  do  not  doubt  in  the  least  but^  as  Mr.  Gripish  says,  to 
make  my  account  of  .this  valuable  arcanum ;  and  therefore,  6ir> 
1  beg  you  will  rest  quite  satisfied  on  this  pointy  and  leave  the  rest 

to  me  ^  the  money  shall  not  be  thrown  away."*— By  this  interposi- 

i  • 

tion  of  his  son,  the  father  was  satisfied. 

The  young  gentleman  having  got  consent  of  his  father  t9 
travel,  set  out  for  Paris :  having,  spent  some  time  in  the  hospitals 
there^  he  set  forwards,  and  made  a  tour  through  Germany  and 
Italy;  and  alter  about  sevai  years*  experience,  in  both  physic 
and  surgery,  and  having  acquired  great  improvement,  both  in  his 
person,  learning,  and  profession,  he  returned  to  Old  Englanc^ 
with  a  resolution  to  travel  all  over  it.  in  the  character  of  a 
mountebank  doctor,  which  profession  at  that  time  was  in  greait 
esteem  in  both  Germany  and  Italy. 

This  accordingly  he  did  with  very  great  success  and  applause; 
and  at  length,  in  the  course  of  his  circuity  he  arrived  at  the  same 
town  where  he  had  served  his  time,  assuming  the  name  of  Dr. 
De  la  Retort.  After  he  had  been  there  some  small  time,  being 
one  day  upon  his  stage,  his  old  master,  Gripish,  with  whom  he 
served  his  apprenticeship,  came  pretty  near  to  him,  to  hear  thi» 
learned  doctor,  who  had  travelled,  make  an  harangue :  but  as  sooi^ 
as  the  mountebank  saw  him,  a  pleasant  fancy  immediately  cam^ 
into  his  head,  and  he  proceeded  as  follows : 

*'  Gentlemen,  it  is  notorious  that  the  practitioners  and  pro«- 
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fessors  of  physic  in  ail  parts  of  England,  almost  totally  neglect 
the  study  of  the  sciences ;  by  which  they  are  unacquainted  with 
many  curious  observations  that  are  known  to  other  nations,  and 
are  of  the  last  consequence  to  thousands  of  people,  who  labour 
under  very  grievous'  mailadies.  When  I  was  in  Germany,  1  my« 
self  learned  of  a  very  eminent  physician  there  a  certain  nosftrum, 
or  secret,  for  real  use  and  value  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  iii  the 
known  world ;  and  which  I  have  often  experienced,  and  never 
was  once  deceived  in :  and  such  an  art  it  is,  that  millions  of 
gold  are  not  to  be  compared  to  its  natural  worth ;  and  which^  I 
will  be  bold  to  say,  no  one  beside  myself  this  day  in  England 
hath  the  least  knowledge  or  conception  of.  I  shall  now  observe, 
that  as  the  face  is  the  palpable  index  to  the  mind,  wherem  we  may 
read  the  visible  tokens  of  the  inward  passions ;  so  is  there  like« 
wise  certain  signs  to  be  observed,  in  the  face  only,  wherein  we 
may  perceive  many  prognostic^  or  symptoms  of  various  distem^. 
pers  approaching,  which  are  then  breeding  and  engendering  in  the 
blood ;  and  which,  by  so  knowing  them,  if  they  be  undertaken 
with  skill  in  good  time,  that  is,  before  they  come  to  the  height, 
and  gain  the  mastery,  maj,  by  proper  methods,  be  easily  re« 
moved.  And  if  they  be  not  so  discovered  and  dealt  ^th,  they 
may,  nay,  and  very  often  do,  prove  the  patient's  certain  death 
hereafter.  This  great  art  and  mystery,  gentlemen,  I  studied 
under  a  very  famous  and  eminent  person  in  Germany  ;  and  if  I 
can  discover  amongst  the  vast  concourse  of  people,  who  at  this 
instant  surround  me,  any  such  person  whose  present  necessity 
requires  my  assistance^  and  that  by  whom  I  can  prove  the  truth 
of  what  I  now  advance,  1  will  instantly  point  him  out,  even  now» 
publicly  before  you  all." 

So,  having  spent  some  little  time  in  surveying  the  throngs 
and  affecting  a  very  grave  and  piercing  look,  he  at  last  pitched 
upon  his  old  master,  Gripish,  the  apothecary,  with  whom  he  had 
lerved  his  apprenticeship,  as  above  related ;  and  pointing  to  him^ 
'•  There,"  says  he,  "  is  a  gentleman,  who,  I  am  certain,  without 
my  assistance,  in  ten  days'  time  will  be  no  longer  in  this  world, 
and  no  other  person  in  this  kingdom  except  myself  can  possibly 
adgiinister  any  cure  for  him.     And  so  well  do  I  know  the  nature 
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and  cause  of  this  distemper,  which  is  now  invading  his  animal 
fluids^  that  1  would  have  you  note,  gentlemen,  I  now  assure  you^ 
that,  about  seven  or  eight  o'clock  this  evening,  he  will  be  first 
seized  with  a  lowness  of  spirits ;  restless  all  night ;  to-^morrow  he 
loses  his  appetite :  then  a  fever  will  succeed  ;  soon  after  which  it 
will  fall  upon  his  nerves,  and  in  a  short  time  it  will  carry  him  off« 
Thua,  sir,  be  pleased  to  remember,"  continued  he,  addressing 
himself  to  the  apothecary,  "  that  I  have  told  you  the  different 
stages  and  changes  of  this  your  now  distemper ;  and  seek  the 
best  and  speediest  advice  and  assistance  you  may,  you  will  find, 
to  the  very  minutest  circumstance,  all  that  I  have  advanced 
neither  more  nor  less  than  most  effectually  true.'* 

When  the  learned  mountebank  had  ended  all  he  had  a  mind 
to  offer  on  that  head,  he  changed  his  subject,  and  so  proceeded 
on  different  things.  But  the  poor  apothecary  could  not  put  out 
of  his  head  what  the  mountebank  doctor  had  prophesied  concern- 
ing his  approaching  illness.  So  home  he  goes,  and  relates  to  his 
wife  all  that  had  been  said  on  that  head.  And  some  little  time 
after,  the  good  woman  perceiving  her  husband  pausing,  melan* 
choly,  and  seemingly  somewhat  concerned  at  it,  could  not  avoid 
sympathising  a  little  with  him ;  and  therefore  said  she,  '*  My 
dear.  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  so  grave ;  I  hope  you  do  not  find  the 
disease  coming  upon  you  already.  I  should  think  you  are  the 
best  judge  whether  the  doctor  could  perceive  any  symptoms 
of  illness  in  you  or  not;  but  if  I  might  advise  you,  for  security 
and  prevention  sake,  I  would  take  something,  as  you  may 
judge  most  proper,  immediately,  without  loss  of  time."  ''  Aye, 
\}VLtt*'  replies  the  husband,  "he  told  me  also  that  nobody  but  him- 
self could  tell  what  tq  give  me,  that  would  be  of  any  service  to 
me;  and  therefore,  if  I  find  myself  attacked  according  to  his 
declarations,  it  will  be  in  vain  for  me  to  attempt  any  remedy 
from  my  own  prescription,  or  that  of  any  body  else  but   him* 

self." 

•  As  seven  or  eight  o'clock  was  the  time  that  the  doctor  had  fix- 
ed for  lowness  of  spirits  to  begin,  he  was  very  impatient  to  see 
what  alteration  would  appear  at  that  time ;  so,  when  it  came,  he 
eould  not  avoid  fancying  himself  worse  and  worse  every  moment ; 
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wbA  Very  soon  after  he  was  so  excessively  ill,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  go  to  bed ;  and  his  distemper  still  increasing,  the  next  day,  as 
the  learned  doctor  had  foretold,  his  appetite  was  totally  lost;  and 
the  noise  of  his  illness,  to  the  immortal  honour  of  the  mountebank 
doctor,  was  over  the  whole  town. 

The  next  day  a  fever  ensued,  (how  could  it  be  otherwise,  when 
the  man  was  possessed  with  such  notions  ?)  and  by  the  advice  of 
his  wife»  and  some  others,  he  sent  at  length  for  the  mountebank 
doctor,  who,  taking  no  notice  that  he  had  ever  seen  him  before, 
after  feeling  his  pulse,  and  asking  such  questions  as  he  thought 
fNToper,  told  him  that  his  distemper  was  of  a  very  dangerous  kind, 
and  that  he  had  never  seen  any  physician  in  England  that  knew 
properly  how  to  deal  with  it ;  yet,  by  the  help  of  the  Almighty, 
be  would  rest^nre  him  in  a  very  few  days  ;  but  that  if  he  did  well 
he  would  h&ve  forty  guineas  for  his  trouble,  and  on  no  other  con- 
dition would  he  meddle  with  him.  But  if  he  undertook  his  cure 
and  miscarried,  then  he  would  forfeit  a  thousand.  To  this  the 
i^>othecary  agreed :  and  then  thcNdoctor  repaired  to  his  lodgings 
lor  something  to  relieve  him. 

From,  this  moment  he  bfegah  to  mend  apace;  so  that,  to  be 
brief,  in  a  few  days  the  cure  was  perfected,  and  the  doctor  not 
only  received  his  forty  guineas,  but  was  also  extolled  above  the 
common  pitch  o£  praise.  After  the  apothecary  was  perfectly 
recovered,  he  wanted  sadly  to  know  by  what  rule  or  method  he 
could  find  out  an  approaching  distemper,  and  be  able,  and  he 
only,  to  complete  the  cure  of  it.  He  now  apprehended  that  if, 
by  any  means,  he  could  gain  this  secret,  he  should  then  be  happy, 
and  be  able  to  vie  with  any  of  his  profession  in  England.  So 
after  he  had  made  a  proposal  to  the  doctor  on  this  head  for  pur- 
chasing the  secret,  and  a  great  deal  of  pains  had  been  taken 
about  it,  he  at  last  agreed  with  him  for  one  hundred  guineas  to 
teach  him  this  curious  art  And  when,  to  his  no  small  joy,  the 
bargain  was  struck,  and  the  money  paid,  the  mountebank  gave 
him  a  piece  of  paper,  folded  up  in  very  nice  order,  and  told 
him,  that  the  whole  art  and  mystery  was  contained  in  tlmt 
paper. 
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She  lov^d  to  see  the  angel  there ; 

And^  therefore,  drained  the  pot. 
When  John  found  all  remonstrance  vaio> 

Another  card  he  play'd ; 
And  where  the  angel  stood  so  plain, 

A  devil  got  pourtray'd. 
Joan  saw  the  horns,  Joan  saw  the  tail. 

Yet  Joan  as  stoutly  quaff 'd ; 
And  ever,  when  she  seiz'd  her  ale. 

She  dear'd  it  at  a  draught. 
Jobnstar*d,  with  wonder  petrifi'd ! 

His  hairs  rose  on  his  pate : 
And-***'  Why  dost  guEzle  now  -f"  he  cri'd, 

'*  At  this  enormous  rate  T'-— 
*'  O  John,"  says  she,  ''  am  I  to  blame  ? 

I  can't,  in  conscience,  stop : 
For,  sure,  'twould  be  a  burning  shame. 
To  leave  the  devil  a  dtop  V* 
SS.  Reward  for  over^politentis, — A.gentleman,  who  lodged  in 
New  Bond  Street,  Liondon,  being  confined  by  illness  a  long  time,  his 
tervant  was  daily  accosted  by  a  man  whose  sole  business  was  a 
constant  inquiry  after  his  master's  health :  when  the  gentlemaigf 
was  recovering,    bis  servant  acquainted  bim  of  this  stranger^ 
civility.    Curiosity  induced  him  then  to  discover  who  he  was; 
when,  lo !  he  turned  out  to  be  an  undertaker.     It  was  then  agreed 
between  the  master  and  servant,  to  make  him  a  proper  acknow« 
ledgment  for  his  politeness ;  the  servant  was  accordingly  instruct- 
ed to  say,  his  master  was  dying,  and  in  a  few  days  after,  that  he 
was  d^id.    The  instructions  were  obeyed  ;  the  undeitaker  paid  hia 
devoirs  to  the  servant,  with  a  present  of  two  guineas,  on  being 
informed  he  was  to  have  the  job.    He  was  next  induced  to  take 
measure  of  the  corpse;  to  which  he  was  proceeding  with  a  face  aa 
hypocritical   as  Judas  Iscariot's,  when  suddenly  the   dead-alive 
jumped  up»  gave  him  a  hearty  horse- whipping,  and  kicked  -  him 
down  stairs. 
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54.  Funerali-^^  ludicrous  mistake  happened  some  time  EgQ 
at  a  funeral  in  Mary-le-bone«  The  clergyman  had  gone  on  with 
the  service,  until  he  came  to  that  part^  which  says^  **  Our  deceased 
brother  or  sister,"  without  knowing  whether  the  deceased  was 
male  or  female.  He  turned  to  one  of  the  mourners,  and  asked 
whether  it  was  a  brother  or  sister  ?  The  man  very  innocently 
replied,  ''  No  relation  at  all,  sir,  only  an  acquaintance,*' 

55.  Light. — A  link-boy  asked  Dr.  Burges,  the  preacher,  if 
he  would  have  a  light.  **  No,  child,''  says  the  doctor,  "  I  am  one 
of  the  lights  of  the  world."  "  I  wish  then,'*  replied  the  boy, 
^'  you  were  hung  up  at  the  end  of  our  alleys  for  it  is  a  very  dark 
one." 

56.  Three  Fools,^^A  proud  parson  and  his  man,  riding  over  a 
common,  saw  a  shepherd  tending  his  flock  in  a  new  coat :  the 
parson  asked  in  a  haughty  tone,  who  gave  him  that  coat  ?  "  The 
same  people,'*  said  the  shepherd,  *'  that  clothe  you,— the  parish.'* 
The  parson,  nettled  a  little,  rode  on  murmuring  a  considerable 
way,  and  sent  the  man  back  to  ask  the  shepherd,  if  he  would 
come  and  live  with  him,  for  he  wanted  a  fool.  The  man  went  to 
the  shepherd  accordingly,  and  delivered  his  message,  concludii^ 
l^at  his  master  really  wanted  a  fool.  *'  Are  you  going  away  then?'^ 
said  the  shepherd.  "  No,"  answered  the  other.  *'  Then  yon  may 
tell  your  master,"  replied  the  shepherd,  ''  his  living  won't  main- 
tain three  of  us." 

57.  Epitaph  on  a  Dyer. 
Here  lies  a  man  who  dy'd  of  wool  great  store. 
One  day  he  died  himself,  and  dy'd  no  more. 

58.  Sharp  Reply. — Two  country  attorneys  overtaking  a  wj^- 
goner  on  the  road,  and  thinking  to  be  witty  upon  him,  asked  why 
his  fore  horse  was  so  &t,  and  the  rest  so  lean  1  The  waggoner 
knowing  them,  answered,  ''that  his  fore  horse  was  a  la¥ryer^  and 
the  rest  were  his  clients."  "^ 

59.  Sailor  and  Stage  Coach. — An  honest  Jack  tar  would  be 
coached  np  to  town  from  Deptford,  but  thought  it  a  very  unbe- 
coming thing  in  him,  who  had  just  been  paid  off,  and  had  plenty 
of  money,  not  to  have  a  whole  coach  to  himself;  of  course,  took 
all  the  seats,  seating  himself  at  the  same  time  upon  the  top.    The 
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coach  was  about  to  set  off,  when  a  gentleman  appeared/  who  wa9 
holding  an  altercation  with  the  coachman/  about  the  absurdity  or 
his  insisting  that  the  seats  were  all  taken,  and  not  a  person  in  the 
coach.  Jack,  overhearing  high  words,  thought,  as  he  had  paid 
full  freight^  he  had  a  right  to  interfere,  inquired  what  was  the 
matter.  When  being  told  that  the  gentleman  was  mudb  dis- 
appointed at  not  getting  a  seat,  he  replied,  "  Yon  lubber,  stow 
him  away  in  the  hold  !  but  he  shall  not  come  upon  deck/' 

60.  Fine  Air. — A  wealthy  bishop  congratulating  a  poor  par- 
son on  his  local  situation,  said,  *'  You  have  a  very  fine  air  here.''' 
^  Yes,!'  replied  the  latter ;  "  if  I  had  to  live  upon  it^  as  well  as  in 
it^  I  should  think  so  too.'' 

61.  Throw  Physic  to  the  Doffs.^When  Beau  Nash  was  ill. 
Dr.  Cheyne  wrote  a  prescription  for  him.  The  next  day  the  doc- 
tor coming  to  see  his  patient,  inquired  if  he  had  followed  his 
prescription.  "No,  truly,  doctor,"  said  Nash,  "if  I  had,  I 
should  have  broken  my  neck,  for  I  threw  it  out  of  a  two  pair  of 
stairs  window." 

62.  Horse  and  Oysters.'-^k  traveller  went  into  an  fun  on  a 
cold  rainy  day,  and  observing  a  good  fire  surrounded  by  a  num- 
ber of  countrymen,  thought  upon  the  following  expedient  to  get 
a  good  birth  by  the  fire  side.  Calling  the  ostler,  he  ordered  him 
to  get  a  shilling's  worth  of  oysters,  and  then  take  them  to  his 
horse  in  the  stable  for  him  to  eat,  shells  and  all.  The  astonished 
countrymen  withdrew  one  by  one  to  see  this  extraordinary  sights 
and  the  traveller  placed  himself  by  the  side  of  the  fire.  The 
ostler  returned,  and  observed  that  the  horse  would  not  eat  them : 
then  said  the  traveller,  open  them  and  hrin^  them  to  me,  I  will, 

63.  An  Irishman's  Stoekings.'^\  person  asked  an  Irishmjui, 
why  he  wore  his  stockings  the  wrong  side  outwards  f  He  an- 
swered, "  Because  there  was  a'Ao/f  on  the  other  side!"" 

64.  A  Lawyers  Legacy, — A  lawyer  being  sick,  made  his 
will,  and  gave  away  all  his  property  to  lunatic,  frantic,  and  mad 
people ;  and  being  asked  why  he  did  so,  replied,  from  such  he 
had  it,  and  to  such  he  would  give  it  again. 

65,   Anecdote  of   Dr,    iSotifA.— Doctor  South,    chaplain  tA 
Charles  II.,  was  one  day  preaching  before  the  court,  composed  at 
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that  time  of  the  most  corrupt  persons  of  the  nation.  The  doctor 
perceived  in  the  middle  of  his  discourse,  that  the  majority  of  his 
auditors  had  fallen  asleep,  when  stopping  suddenly  and  changing 
histone,  he  called  Lord  Lauderdale  three  times  by  his  name. 
His  lordship  being  awak^ed,  the  doctor  said^  in  a  very  placid 
tone^  Forgive  me,  my  lord,  if  I  have  disturbed  your  repose,  but 
it  was  merely  to  request  you  would  not  snore  quite  so  loud,  for 
fear  you  should  awake  the  king. 

66.  Dean  Swift  and  his  Boots, — As  the  late  Dean  Swift  was 
once  upon  a  journey,  attended  by  a  servant,  they  put  up  at  an  imv 
where  they  lodged  all  ni^t.  In  the  morning  the  dean  calling  ^r 
his  boots,  the  servant  immediately  took  them  to  him:  when 'the 
dean  saw  them,.  How  is  this^  Tom,  says  he,  my  boots  are  not 
cleaned? — No  sir,  replied  Tom,  as  you  are  going  to  ride,  i 
thought  they  would  soon  be  dirty  again.v-iVery  well,  aaid  the 
doctor,  go  and  get  the  horses  ready.  In  the  mean  tinie  the  dean 
ordered  the  landlord  to  let  his  man  have  no  breaki&st.  When  the 
servant  returned,  he  asked  if  the  horses  were  ready?-*- Yes,  sir, 
9ays  the -servants — Go  bring  them  out  then^  sajd  the  dean.»^I  have 
not  had  my  break&st  yet,  air,  replied  Tom.*--OA/  no  matter  for 
tkut,  says  the  dean;  if  you  had  you  wcuid  $oon  be  hungry  again. 
They  mounted  and  rode  off:  as  they  rode  the  dean  pulled  a  book 
out  of  his  pocket  and  began  to  read.  A  gentleman  met  them,  and 
seeing  the  doctor  reading,  was  not  filling  to  disturb  him,  but 
passed  on  till  he  met  the  servant.— Who  is  that  gentleman  ?  said 
be  to  the  man. — My  master,  sir,  said  Tom.--I  km>w  that,  you 
blockhead,  s^d  the  gentleman : — ^but  where  are  you  going? — fFe 
are  going  to  Heaven,  sir,  says  Tom. — How  do  you  know  that  ? 
said  the  gentleman. — Because .  I  am  fasting,  and  my  master  is 
praying  ;  so  I  think  we  are  in  the  right  road  to  it. 

67*  Anecdote  of  Dean  Jackson, — Dean  Jackson  passing  one 
morning  through  Christ-church  quadrangle,  met  some  under  gra- 
duates, who  walked  along  without  capping.  The  dean  called  one 
of  them,  and  asked,  '*  Do  you  know  who  I  am  ?"  *•  Nc,  sir.  * 
*^  How  long  have  you  been  in  college  ?"  **  Eight  days,  sir." 
'^  Oh,  very  well,"  said  the  dean,  walking  away,  "puppies  don't 
open  their  eyes  till  the  ninth  day." 
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68.  The  witty  Barber's  Beg. — A  conceited  coxcomb  once 
said  to  a  barber's  bej,  '^  Did  you  ever  shave  a  monkey  ?"  '*  Why 
no,  sir/'  replied  the  boy,  *'  never ;  but  if  you  will  please  to  sit 
down,  I  wiU  try," 

69'  hept ;  ^r,  ike  ckesnmi  Heru. 
An  Eton  strif^ing,  destin'd  for  the  law,       -^^ 
(A  dance  at  sjmtax,  but  a  dab  at  taw,) 
One  happy  Chf  isdnas,  laid  upon  the  ahdf  j 

His  cap  and  gown»  and  store  of  learned  |)elf. 
With  aU  the  various  bards  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
To  pass  a  fortnight  at  his  nndk's  home. 
Arriv'd,  and  pass'd  the  usual  bow  do  ye  doX 
Inquiries  d  old  friends  and  college  news : 
^'  Well,  Tom,  the  road-^what  saw  you  worth  discerning  } 
Or,  how  goes  college  ?  what  is  it  you're  learning  ?' 
''  Oh,  logic,  sir ;  but  not  the  musty  rules 
Of  Lodte  or  Baeon,  antiquated  fodb. 
But  wit  and  wrangler's  logic ;  so,  do  you  see. 
That  I  can  prove,  as  clear  as  A  B  C, 
That  an  eel-pie's  a  pigeon :  to  deny  it. 
Would  be  to  say  black's  white  f— '*Aye,  aye!  well,  try  it." 
*'  An  eeUpie  is  a  pie  of  fish."—"  Agreed.'' 
*'  A  fish  pie  may  be  a  jadc*pie.'*— -''  Well,  proceed." 
**  A  jack -pie  is  a  John-pie;  and  'tis  done, 
For  every  John*pie  must  be  a  Pie-John  T  (pigeon.) 
*'  Bravo  I"  Sir  Feter  cries,  *'  Logic  for  ever! 
That  beats  my  grandmother,  and  she  was  dev'lish  clever  1 
But  hold,  my  bcQr>  sinoe  now  it  would  be  hard 
If  wit  and  leamii^  w«at  without  reward. 
To-morrow,  for  a  stroU,  the  park  we'll  cross; 
And  there  I'll  give  thee'*— <^  What,  sir  ?  "—A  diesnut  hone." 
A  horse !  thought  Tom— -blood,  pedigree,  and  paces ! 
Ilevils  1  what  a  dash  I'll  cut  at  Epsom  races  I 
To  tied  he  went ;  and  wept,  for  downright  sorrow. 
That  night  must  ipiass  before  he  saw  the  morrow. 
Dreamt  of  his  boots  and  spurs,  and  leather  breeches  ; 
Of  hunting-caps,  and  leaping  gates  and  ditches ; 
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Left  his  warm  nest  an  hour  before  the  lark ; 

Dragged  his  old  uncle  fiuting  'cross  the  park. 

Halter  in  hand  he  scours  each  vale  across. 

To  find  out  something  like  a  chesnut  horse  r 

But  no  such  animal  the  meadow  cropt* 

At  length  beneath  a  tree  Sir  Peter  stopt — 

He  took  a  branch,  and  shook  it>  and  down  fell 

A  large  horse-chesnut  in  its  prickly  shell. 

«  There,  Tom,  take  that"—"  Well,  air,  and  what  beside?*' 

^*  Why,  as  you're  booted,  saddle  it,  and  ride/' 

•*  Ride  what  I  a  chesnut  ?"— .**  Aye,  aye !  get  across ; 

I  tell  you,  Tom,  that  ehemut  is  a  horse  I 

And  all  the  horse  you'll  get ;  for  I  can  show. 

As  clear  as  sunshine,  that  it  must  be  so : — 

Not  by  the  fusty,  musty,  worn-out  rules 

Of  Locke  or  Bacon,  antiquated  fools ! 

Nor  old  Malbranche,  blind  pilot  into  knowledge ! 

But  by  the  laws  of  wit  and  Eton  college. 

All  axioms  but  the  wranglers'  I  disown. 

And  stick  to  one  sound  argument — your  own  ! 

For,  since  you  prov'd  it,  and  I  don't  deny. 

That  a  Pie- John's  the  same  as  a  John -Pie  ; 

Why,  Tom,  it  follows,  as  a  thing  of  course. 

That  this  horse-chesnut  is  a  chesnut  horse  ! 
70.  The  Irishman's  Lying-in  Hospital. — An  Irishman  having 
come  to  London  for  employment,  was  taken  ill,  and  called  upon  a 
gentleman  repeatedly  to  obtain  admission  to  one  of  the  hospitals^ 
without  being  able  to  see  him.  At  last  the  gentleman's  servant 
having  heard  from  Pat  what  his  business  was  with  his  master, 
addressed  him  as  follows :  *'  It  is  of  no  use,  my  good  friend,  for 
you  to  call  here,  because  I  know  that  my  master  has  nothing  to  do 
with  any  hospital  but  the  Lying-in  Hospital.'^  To  which  Pat  with 
great  eagerness  replied,  "The  Lying-in!  !  Aye,  and  by  my 
faith,  my  dear,  that  is  the  very  hospital  that  I  want,  for  d*ye  see, 
I*ve  been  lying-out  these  three  nights  ! !  ! 
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71.  The  Tuihr  and  his  Wfirk. — A  tailor  Jiaviiig  vneiuled  » 
pair  of  breeches  for  one  of  his  castomers,  was  carrying  them 
home^  when  he  saw  a  fuueral  pass  by,  attended  h]f  an  ap  othecary 
wrhom  he  knew.    *'  So,  sir,''  said  he  \o  him,  **  I  ^ee  you  are  carry» 
ing  your  work  home^  as  well  as  I." 

72.  Dr,  Brown's  Toast. — The  late  celebrated  Dr.  Brown  paid 
his  addresses  to  a  lady  for  many  years^  but  unsuccessfully ;  during 
nrhich  time  he  had  always  accustomed,  hiinself  to  propose  her 
healthy  whenever  he  was  called  upon  for  a  lady.  But  being  ob- 
served one  evening  to  omit  it,  a  gentleman  reminded  him^  that 
he  had  forgotten  to  toast  his  fiivourite  lady.  *'  Why  indeed/'  said 
the  doctor^  *'  I  find  it  all  in  vain ;  I  have  toasted  her  so  many 
years  and  cannot  make  her  Brown,  that  I  am  determined  to  toast 
her  no  Icwnger/' 

73.  Frederick  the  Great  and  the  French  Soldier, — It  was  cu8<» 
tomary  with  Frederick  the  Great,  whenever  a  new  soldier  appear* 
(ed  in  his  guards,  to  ask  him  three,  questions;  viz.  How  old  ar^^ 
you?  How  long  have  you  been  in  my  service  ?  Are. you  satisfied 
with  ypur  pay  and  treatment  ?  It  happened  that  a  young  soldier^ 
born  in  France,  who  had  served  in  his  own  country,  desired  to 
enlist  in  the  Prussian  service:  his  figure  caused  him  to  be  im- 
mediately accepted  :  but  he  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  German 
dialect;  and  his  captain  giving  him  notice  that-  the  king  would 
question  him  in  that  tongue  the  first  time  he  should  see  him,, 
cautioned  him  at  the  same  time  to  learn  by  heart  the  three 
answers  that  be  was  to  make  the  kixig.  Accordingly  he  learned 
jthem  by  the  next  day ;  and  as  soon  as  he  appeared  in  the  ranki^ 
Frederick  came  up  to  interrogate  him :  but  he  happened  to  begin 

vUpion  him  by  the  second  question,  and  asked  him,  ''  How  long 
have  you  been  in  my  service  ?'*  *'  Twenty-on^  years  V*  answered 
the  a^ldier.  The  king,  struck  with  his  youth,  which  plainly 
indicated  that  he  had  not  bore  a  musket  so  long  as  that,  said  ta 
him>  viuch  astonished.  "How  old  are  you?"  *' One  year,  an't 
please  your  Majesty."  Frederick,  more  astonished  stiU,  cried> 
*^  You  or  I  must  certainly  be  be«eft  of  our  senses."  The  soldier, 
who  took  this  for  the  third  question,  replied  firmly,  **  Both,  an't 
please  your  Majesty."  "This  is  thie  first  time  I  was  ever  treated 
8  Y 
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as  a  madman  at  the  head  of  my  army/'  rejoined  Frederick.  The 
soldier,  who  had  exhausted  his  stock  of  German,  kept  silent^  and 
when  the  king  questioned  him  again^  to  penetrate  into  this  mys- 
tery, the  soldier  told  him  in  French,  that  he  did  not  understand 
a  word  of  German ;  at  which  the  king  laughed  heartily,  and  ad« 
vised  him  to  learn  that  language,  and  exhorted  him  to  perform 
well  his  duty. 

74.  An  Irish  Looking'glass, — An  Irishman  having  a  looking- 
glass  in  his  hand^  shut  his  eyes,  and  placed  it  before  his  face : 
another  asking  him  why  he  did  so  ?  ''  Upon  my  soul,"  says 
Teague,  '*  it  is  to  see  how  I  look  when  I  am  asleep." 

75.  The  pious  Rogue, — *^  Have  you  ought  more  whereof  your 
conscience  should  be  purged  ?'*  said  the  venerable  father  Anselm, 
addressing  a  kneeling  sinner  at  the  confessional.  '*  Yes,  holy 
father,"  replied  the  penitent,  *'  I  have  committed  the  foul  sin  of 
theft.  ^— I  have  stolen  this  watch ;  will  you  accept  of  it  ?"  **  Me  !** 
exclaimed  the  pious  priest,  *^  me  receive  the  fruit  of  thy  villany ! 
How  darest  thou  tempt  me  to  the  commission  of  so  abominable  a 
crime  ?  Go,  instantly  return  the  watch  to  its  owner."  **  I  have 
already  offered  it  to  him,"  replied  the  culprit,  *^  and  he  refused 
to  receive  it  again  ;  therefore,  holy  father,  I  beseech  you  to  take 
it."  **  Peace,  wretch  !"  rejoined  Anselm,  "  you  should  have  re- 
peated the  offer."  '*  I  did  repeat  it,  holy  father,  and  he  persisted 
in  the  refusal."  "  Then  I  must  absolve  thee  from  the  sin  thoa 
hast  committed."  The  purified  Catholic  had  scarcely  departed, 
when  the  astonished  fatiier  discovered  that  his  own  watch  had 
been  stolen  from  the  place  where  it  had  been  deposited  near  the 
confessionary. 

76.  Awkward  Apology. — An  intendant  of  Montpelier,  having 
lost  his  lady,  was  solicitous  that  the  chief  officers  of  the  city 
should  attend  her  funeral  obsequies.  This  honour  the  magistracy 
thought  proper  to  refuse;  because  it  was  not  customary,  and 
might  introduce  a  bad  precedent.  With  a  view,  however,  to  con* 
ciliate  the  favour  of  a  person  whom  it  would  not  be  their  interest 
to  offend,  they  politely  added. — "If,  sir,  it  had  been  your  cum 
funeral^  we  should  have  attended  it  with  the  greatest  phasurt  /'* 
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77«  The  Iri»h  Soldier^ — Some  time  before  the  breaking  up  of 
tbe.  British  bead-quarters  at  Cambray,  an  Irish  soldier^  a  private 
in  the  23d  regiment  of  foot,  was  convicted  for  shooting  at,  and 
robbing  a  French  peasant,  and  was  in  consequence  sentenced  to 
be  hanged.  On  arriving  at  the  place  of  execution,  he  addressed 
the  spectators  in  a  stentorian  voice^  as  follows:  — **  Bad  luck  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington !  he's  no  Irishman's  friend  any  way.  I 
)M,ve  killed  many  a  score  of  Frenchmen  by  his  orders,  and  when 
I  just  took  it  in  my  head  to  kill  one  upon  my  own  account,  by  the 
powers,  he  has  tucked  me  up  for  it !" 

78.  Sagacity  of  an  Indian, — A  Spaniard,  on  a  journey,  met 
with  an  American  Indian  in  the  midst  of  a  desert;  they  were 
both  on  horseback.  The  Spaniard^  fejiring  his  horse  would  not  be 
able  to  perform  the  journey,  asked  the  Indian,  whose  horse  was 
young  and  vigorous,  tp  make  an  exchange  with  him ;  which  he  of 
course  refused.  The  Spaniard  sought  a  cause  of  quarrel  with  hlm« 
and  being  well  armed,  seized  easily  the  horse  he  wanted,  and 
continued  his  journey.  The  American  pursued  him  into  the  next 
town,  and  made  his  complaint  to  the  judge.  The  Spaniard  was 
obliged  to  appear,  and  produce  the  horse ;  he  treated  the  Indiaa 
as  a  cheat,  affirmed  the  horse  belonged  to  him,  and  that  he  had 
reared  it  from  a  foal.  There  were  no  proofs  of  the  contrary,  and 
the  judge,  perplexed,  was  going  to  send  the  pleaders  out  of  the 
court,  and  dismiss  the  process ;  when  the  Indian  cried  out^ 
•'  The  horse  is  mine,  and  I'll^  prove  it."  He  immediately  stripped 
off  his  cloak,  and  threw  it  over  the  animal's  head.  '•  That  man 
being  so  confident  that  he  had  reared  this  horse,  command  him, 
(said  he,  addressing  himself  to  the  judge.)  to  tell  which  of  the 
two  eyes  is  blind."  The  Spaniard,  in  order  not  to  seem  to  hesitate 
in  the  least,  answered  immediately,  "The  right  eye."  The 
Indian  uncovered  the  horse's  head :  "He  is  neither  blind  (said  he) 
of  the  right,  nor  of  the  left  eye."  The  judge,  convinced  by  so 
ingenious  and  strong  a  proof,  adjudged  him  the  horse;  and  the 
affiur  was  decided. 

79-  Anecdote  of  Santieul-^SsLntievi],  the  French  poet,  return- 
ing one  night  to  Saint  Victoire,  at  eleven  o'clock,  the  porter  re- 
fused opaiing  the  door,  saying  he  had  positive  orders  to  admit  uq 
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one  at  that  hour.  After  much  altercation,  Santieul  slipt  half  a 
louis  d  or  under  the  door^  and  he  obtained  immediate  entrance. 
As  soon  as  he  had  got  in^  he  pretended  he  had  lefl  a  book  upon  a 
stone  on  the  outside,  on  which  he  had  rested  himself  while  he 
waited  for  the  door  opening.  The  officious  porter,  animated  with 
the  poet's  generosity,  ran  to  get  the  book,  and  Santieul,  immediate- 
\y  shut  the  door  upon  him.  Master  porter,  who  was  half  naked, 
knocked  in  turn,  when  thie  poet  started  the  same  difficulty  as  kt 
had  done.  Aye ;  but,  master  Santieul,  said  the  porter,  you  know 
I  let  you  in,  very  civilly. — Said  Santieul,  So  will  I  you,  as  civilly  : 
you  know  the  price,  tit  or  out  is  the  word,  and  I  can  dally  no 
longer.  The  porter,  finding  he  was  to  sleep  in  the  street, 
half  naked,  and  run  the  risk  of  losing  his  place,  slipt  the  piece 
of  gold  under  the  door,  saying,  ''  I  thought  a  poet's  money  would 
not  stay  long  with  me,"  and  accordingly  purchased  his  admit- 
tance. ' 

80.  Intended  far  the  Church, — The  Princess  Amelia  being  iil 
the  rooms  at  Bath,  remarkied  a  certain  captain  in  the  army,  of  a 
knost  uncommon  height.  On  inquiry,  she  was  not  only  told  hii 
name  and^family ;  but,  likewise,  that  he  had  been  originally  ni- 
tended  for  the  Church.  ^'  Rather,  l  should  suppose,  for  the 
Stceple  !"  replied  her  Royal  Highness. 

81.  The  World. 

To  lend,  or  to  spend,  or  to  give  in, 

TAis  is  the  best  world  we  can  live  in ; 

But  to  beg^  or  to  boirow^  or  get  a  mans oum. 

It  is  the  worst  world  that  ever  was  known. 
82.  Rich  and  the  Coachman. — As  the  late  Mr.  Rich,  the  cele^ 
brated  harlequin,  was  one  evening  returning  home  from  the  pla3r-* 
liouse  in  a  hackney-coach,  he  ordered  the  coachman  to  drive  hhncm 
to  the  Sun,  then  a  famous  tavern  in  Clare-market.  Just  as  thac 
coach  passed  one  of  the  windows  of  the  tavern,  Rich,  who  peir- 
ceived  it  to  be  open,  dexterously  threw  himself  out  of  the  coacla.- 
window  into  the  room.  The  coachman,  who  saw  nothing  of  thai  s 
transaction,  drew  up,  descended  from  his  box,  opened  the  coaob- 
ddor,  and  let  down  the  step ;  then  taking  off  his  hat,  he  wait:^^^ 
for  some  time,  expecting  his  fare  to  alight ;  but,  at  lengthy  1( 
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ing  into  the  coach,  and  seeing  it  empty,  he  bestowed  a  few  hearty 
curses  on  the  rascal  who  had  bilked  him,  remounted  his  box, 
tamed  about,  and  wai  returning  to  his  stand ;  when  Rich,  who 
had  watched  his  opportunity,  threw  himself  into  the  coach,  look« 
ed  out,  asked  the  fellow  where  the  devil  he  was  driving,  and 
desired  him  to  turn  about.  The  coachman  almost  petrified  with 
fear,  instantly  obeyed,  and  once  more  drove  up  to  the  door  of  the 
tavern.  Rich  now  got  out ;  and,  after  reproaching  the  fellow 
with  stupidity,  tendered  him  l^is  money.  **  No,  God  bless  your 
honour,"  said  the  coachman,  ^  my  master  has  ordered  me  to  takt 
no  money  to-night."—" Pshaw  !"  said  Rich :  "your  master's  a 
fi)ol;  here^s  a  shilling  for  yourself !"  "No>  no,"  said  the  coach^ 
man,  who  by  that  time  had  remounted  his  box,  '*  that  won't 
^0 :  I  know  you  too  well,  for  all  your  shoes  ;  and  so,  Mr.  Devil, 
for  once  you're  outwitted  !" 

83.  One  Man  surrounding  three. — Lieutenant  Connolly,  an 
IHshman,  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  during  the  Ameri- 
can war  chanced    to  take  three   prisoners  himself  without  any 
iissistance;    being  asked*    by  the  commander   in  chief  how  he 
had  taken  themi     "  ^^  ,:,5^^iAi.^   I  surrounded  them,"  was  the 
answer. 

84.  A  Scripture  Lesson* — The  Duke  of  Clarence  jocularly 
«>l>8erving  to  a  captain  of  the  navy,  that  he  heard  he  read  the 
fi5He,  wished  to  know  what  he  had  learned  from  it.  The  captain 
^''^lied,  that  there  was  one  part  of  Scripture,  at  least,  which  he 
^^1  remembered,  and  thought  it  contained  an  admirable  lesson.— 
**  ^^at  is  that  V*  cried  the  duke.  "Not  to  put  my  trust  in 
**^«nce«/  your  Royal  Highness." 

85.  The  witty  Carpenter. ^^ A  humorous  fellow,  a  carpenter, 
^^tig  subpceiiaed  as  a  witness  on  a  trial  for  an  assault,  one  of  the 
^*^^nsel,  who  was  very  much  given  to  brow-beat  the  evidence, 
*^ked  him  what  distance  he  was  from  the  parties  when  he  saw  the 
^^feudant  strike  the  plaintiff?  The  carpenter  answered,  "  Just 
^^r  feet  five  inches  and  a  half."  *^  Prithee,  fellow,  (says  the 
^^Ui:^8e1,)  how  is  it  possible  you  can  be  so  very  exact  as  to  tlje  dis- 
t^lice  ?*'    "  Why,  to  tell  your  the  truth,  (says  the  carpenter,)  I 
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thought,  perhaps,  that  some  fool  or  other  might  ask  me,  so  I 
measured  it/' 

86.  Live  red  Herrings. — An  Irishman  lately  arriving  in 
London,  and  passing  through  Broad  Street,  observed  a  glass 
l^lobe,  containing  some  fine  large  goldfish,  he  exclaimed — '^And 
8ure,  this  is  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  Tve  seen  live  red 
herrings" 

87..  Consecrated  Wheelbarrow, '^\  poor  man,  with  a  wheel- 
harrow,  was  met  by  a  reverend  gentleman,  in  the  old  church- 
yard of  Manchester,  when  the  latter,  feeling  very  properly  for 
the  shocking  impiety  of  the  transaction,  exclaimed,  ''  You  dirty 
jKcoundrel,  how  dare  you  wheel  this  barrow  here?  Don't  you 
know  this  is  consecrated  ground  V*  The  poor  man  stopping,  very 
innocently,  but  quaintly,  replied,  "  Sir,  I  beg  pardon,  but  I 
thought  the  wheelbarrow  had  been  consecrated  too,  for  i  borrowed 
it  of  the  sexton." 

88.  Irish  Wit. — Dr.  Eason,  in  one  of  his  rounds,  called  upon 
one  of  his  Irish  friends,  with  whom  he  entered  into  conversation, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  doctor  inquired  how  were  all  his 
children.  "Och!  faith,"  replied  the  Hibernian,  "my  children 
are  all  cherubim  and  seraphim,  for  they  continually  do  cry." 

89.  Remarkable  Zeal  in  an  Archbishop  — Archbishop  Usher 
being  once  preaching  in  Co  vent  Garden  Church,  received  a  mes- 
sage from  the  king,  requiring  his  immediate  attendance  at  court, 
on  a  subject  of  the  highest  importance :  as  soon  as  he  had  receiv 
the  intimation,  he  descended  from  the  pulpit,  and  told  the  mes- 
senger, **  that  he  was  then,  as  he  saw, .  employed  in  God's  busL 
ness,  which,  as  soon  as  he  had  done,  he  would  attend  upon  hL 
Majesty,  to  understand  his  pleasure. 

90.  Yorkshire  Humphrey;  or,  two  Heads  better  than  one. 

As  Yorkshire  Humphrey,  t'other  day. 
O'er  London  Bridge  was  stumping ; 

He  saw,  with  wonder  and  delight. 
The  water- works  a  pumping. 

Numps  gazing  stood ;  and,  wond'ringJiow 
This  grand  machine  was  made  ; 
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To  feast  his  eyes^  he  thrust  his  head 

Betwixt  the  balustrade* 
A  sharper^  prowling  near  the  spot. 

Observes  the  gaping  lout ; 
And  soon,  with  fish-hook  finger,  turns 

His  pocket  inside  out. 
Numps  feels  the  twitch,  and  turns  around— i 

The  thief,  with  artful  leer. 
Says — "  Sir,  you'll  presently  be  robb*d; 

For  pickpockets  are  near." 
Quoth  Numps,  '*I  dontfear  Londcm  thieves; 

Tse  not  a  simple  youth : 
My  guinea,  Measter's,  safe  enough; 

I've  put'n  it  in  my  mouth ! — 
^'You'll  pardon  me,"  the  rogue  replies: 

Then,  modestly  retires. 
Numps  re -assumes  the  gaping  post. 

And  still  the  works  admires. 
The  artful  prowler  takes  his  stand. 

With  Humphrey  full  in  view ; 
When  now,  an  infant  thief  drew  near. 

And  each  the  other  knew. 
Then  thus  the  elder  thief  began-— 

"  Observe  that  gaping  lout ! 
He  has  a  guinea  in  his  mouth. 

And  we  must  get  it  out." — 
'*  Leave  that  to  me !"  young  Filcher  say*, 

*'  I  have  a  scheme  quite  pat ; 
Only  observe,  how  neat  111  queer 

The  gaping  country  flat !'' 
By  this  time,  Numps,  who'd  gaz'd  his  fill. 

Was  trudging  thro'  the  street ; 
When  the  young  pilf 'rer,  tripping  by. 

Falls  prostrate  at  his  feet. 
••  O  Lord !  O  dear ;  my  money's  lost  !"^ 

The  artful  urchin  moans; 
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While  halfpence^  falling  from  his  haud^ 

Roll  jingling  o'er  the  stones. 
The  passengers  now  stoop  to  find. 

And  give  the  boy,  his  coin ; 
And  Humphrey,  with  his  friendly  hand. 

Deigns  cordially  to  join. 
**  There  are  your  pence,  (quoth  Numps,)  my  boy. 

Be  zure  thee  haulds  *em  £^ter !" — 
**  My  pence !  (quoth  Filch :)  here  are  my  pence ; 

But,  wherc*s  my  guinea,  master  ? — 
"Help I  help !  good  folks ;  for  God's  sal^e help !" 

Bawls  out  this  hopeful  youth — 
**  He  pick'd  my  guinea  up,  just  now. 

And  has  it  in  his  mouth  !" 
The  elder  thief  was  lurking  near. 

Now  dose  to  Humphrey  draws  ; 
And,  seizing  on  his  gullet,  plucks 

The  guinea  from  his  jaws  ! 
Then  roars  out—*'  Masters,  here's  the  coin  ; 

1*11  give  the  child  his  guinea ! 
But,  who'd  have  thought  to  see  a  thief^ 

In  this  same  country  ninny  V 
Humphrey,  astonished,  thus  begins — 

"  Good  Measters !  hear  me,  pray !" 
But — *'  Duck  him,  duck  him  !"  is  the  Cry; 

At  length,  he  sneaks  away, 
**  Ah !  now,  (quoth  Numps,)  I  will  believe. 

What  often  I've  heard  zaid ; 
That  London  thieves  would  steal  the  teeth 

Out  of  a  body's  head  !" 
91.  Legal  Anecdote, — My  Lord  Chancellor  Elsmere,  says  Sir 
Francis  Bacon,  when  he  read  a  petition,  which  lie  disliked,  would 
say,  •*  What,  you  would  have  my  hand  to  this  nowi"  And  the 
party,  of  course,  answering,  "  Yes,"  he  would  further  say — "Well, 
so  you  shall :  nay,  you  shall  have  both  my  hands  to  it !"  wheO; 
with  both  his  hands,  he  tore  the  obnoxious  petition  into  pieces. ' 
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SP  fk^riflu^  MUtake. — A  person  who  held  an  official  situation 
Id  Dublin^  whose  wife  had  caught  the  typhus  fever,  had  her  sent 
to  the  hospital  fisr  re^^very.  Having  received  information  of  her 
defit|i^  he  brought  her  home  to  his  hous^,  and  had  her  waked  for 
several  nights— 4ie  then  had  her  conveyed  iieveral  miles  into  the 
foontry,  where  she  was  buried-  Having  called  at  the  hospital 
^bout  a  week  afterwards  for  her  clot|i6s»  he  fojund  his  wife 
(whether  to  his  sorrow  or  not  we  papnat  ^ay)  so  fiw!  recovered  as 
to  be  able  to  walk  hopoe  with  him.— Tl^e  woma^  be  had  buried 
was  a  friendless  pauper,  who  otherwise  would  have  been  buried  at 
the  espence  of  the  parish. 

98,  Hemarkable  fngtqnce  of  J{ffeeiion  and  Sagucity  in  a 

Dog. — The  body  of  Thomas  Rutherford  was  found  under  the 

jic^wing  peculiar  circumstances.     Jt  appears  he  had  left  Alnwick 

on  his  road  to  Bothbury,  late  in  the  evening,  accpmpanied  by  hia 

dog,  a^d  had  proceeded  nearly  seven  miles,  then  about  eleven 

o'clock,  when  he  became  exhfiu^ted  by  struggling  with  the  deep- 

liesEB  ef  the  snow,  and  the  impetuosity  of  the  storm ;  during  the 

Jast  half  mile  he  had  often  fa})en  from  weakness,  and  wished  tl^e 

aupport  of  the  guide  post,  which  he  was  nearly  at,  until  he  could 

ireoover  to  proceed  to  Rimpside  Moor  house  inn  for  the  night,  not  a 

quarter  of  a  mile  distant.      He  again  fell  within  a  few  yards  q^ 

jtbe  post,  could  rise  no  more,  and  soon  became  ins^p^ible.    In  this 

.state  he  was  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of  jthe  night,  till  seven 

o'clock  the  following  morning.     His  faithful  dog,  pbserving  on  a 

distant  height  the  sliepherd  of  the  farm,    us/sd  every  means   to 

bring  him  to  the  aid  of  his  unfortunate  master.    The  dog's  pitiful 

bowlings,  and  importunate  solicitude  for  one  sppt,  which  he  often 

left  and  returned  to,  with  apparently  tbe  most  poignant  signs  of 

grief  and  distress,  induced  the  shepherd  to  follow  the  motions  of 

ibis  sagacious  animal.     The  body  being  entirely  coN^ed  with^ 

SQPW9  h?  could  discover   no  cause  for  such  singular  behaviour. 

The  dog,  steady  to  his  grateful  purpose,  scratched  near  thcL  body, 

yrjbiioh  was  then  found,  and  conveyed  to  the  inn,  in  a  state  that 

p|!;eclud/ed  any  hope  for  his  recovery,  as  scarcely  any  symptom  of 

animation  remained.      Medical  aid  ^as  however  prgcured,  and 

iller  fivf  houi^  exier^on  by  the  humane  host  andjfiunily,  Ufe 

8  z 
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gradually  returned^  and  Mre  are  happy  to  state  he  reached  his 
house  on  the  following  day  completely  recovered. 
'    941.  An  Embarrassment  removed. — A  poor  man  in  Dublin  ex« 
pressed  a  widi  that  he  had  one  hal^enny  to  pay  the  toll  for 
passing  the  temporary  foot  bridge,  opposite  Church-street.     A 
young  lad  (who  appeared  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age) 
hearing  the  poor  man's  lamentation,  and  having  but  one  halfpemiy 
to  ?pay  for  himsdf,  inquired  of  the  toll  collector^    if  a  person 
carrying  a  load  over  the  bridge  paid  any  more  than  if  he  had  none? 
He  was  answered  in  the  negative.    The  boy  then  took  tiie  pocnr 
man  on  his  back  and  passed  over  the  bridge,  to  the  great  admira^ 
tion  of  all  who  witnessed  the  transaction,  and  we  doubt  not  of 
those  who  shall  read  it. 

95.  The  Judge  and  the  Countryman.^^h.i  the  iVist  Prius  courts 
tit  the  York  assizes,  in  a  cause  of  damages  for  an  assaok,  a 
countryman,  a  friend  of  the  plaintiff,  gave  a  most  dear  and  cif^ 
ciimstantial  evidence  to  all  the  main  facts.     Just  before  he  was 
'quitting  the  box,   the  learned  Judge  (Richards)  asked  him,  how 
old  he  thought  the  person  assaulted  might  be.    The  witness  per- 
tinaciously avoided  giving  any  information  on  this  head.— Is  he 
twenty,  thirty,  forty,  said  the  judge.    The  witness  still  persisted 
that  he  could  not  tell.     At  length  the  judge  said.  Now,  in  aU 
'  probability  you  have  never  before  seen  me,  nor  I  you,  yet  I  think 
I  could  form  a  pretty  correct  guess  at  your  age.     "  Very  likely, 
'  (replied  the  honest  countryman,)  but  you  are  a  better  t/tii/gtf  than 
I  am  !'^    The  learned  baron  and  the  whole  court  were  convulsed 
with  laughter,  while  the  witness  stood  amazed  at  being  the  un- 
conscious cause  of  all  the  mirth.  At  length  the  judge  resumed, 
and  having  no  further  question  to  put,  said,  *^  Good  morning,  my 
friend."    The  witness  withdrew  from  the  box,  but  to  the  infinite 
amazement  of  the  court,  thinking  he  had  not  quite  properly 
bbhaved,    quickly   resumed  his  place,    and  significantly  said — 
*'  Good  morning,  sir !" 

96.  Storks. — ^The  veneration  shown  by  the  Germans  to  stories 

is  a  very  remarkable  superstition^  '  The  houses  which  these  birds 

light  upon  are  considered  as  under  the  special  favour  of  Heavou 

It  is  usiial  to  contrive  a  small  flat  square  spot  on  the  top  (^  tile 
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roof^  ifor  them  to  rest  upon/  and  build  their  nestsk  Cstholic 
corateSy  as  well  as  Protestant  ministers,  endeavour  to  allure  them 
to  their  churches.  "  I  observed,'^  says  a  French  traveller,  "  four 
or.  five  steeples  dignified  by  such  visitors.  There  are  people  sa 
lucky  as  to  attract  some  of  them  into  their  poultry-yard,  where 
they  stalk  about  with  the  hens,  but  without  yielding  up  any 
particle  of  their  freedom.  Were  any  one  to  kill  a  stork,  he  would 
be  pursued  like  an  Egyptian  of  old  for  killing  an  ibis,  or  for 

• 

^casseeing  a  cat.  In  a  fire,  by  which  the  town  of  Delft-  in 
Holland  was  burnt  to  ashes,  a  stork,  which  had  built  her  nest 
upon  a  chimney,  strove  all  she  could  to  save  her  little  ones:  she 
was  seen  spreading  her  wings  around  them  to  keep  off  the  sparka 
and  burning  embers.  Already  the  flame  began  to  seize  upon  her,, 
but,  unmindful  of  herself,  she  cared  only  for  her  offspring, 
bemoaning  their  loss,  and  at  length  f^  a  prey  to  the  fire,  under 
the  eyes  of  a  sympathising  crowd,  preferring  death  with  the 
pledges  of  her  love,  to  life  without  them.  This  interesting  anec-^ 
dote  was  celebrated  by  a  Flemish  poet,  who  lived  in  1503,  in  an 
effusion  bearing  the  title  of  the  Stork  of  Delft;  or,  the  model  o£ 
maternal  love." 

97.  ThePumten. 
At  a  tavern  one  night, 
Messrs.  Moore,  Strange,  and  Wrightp 
Met  to  drink  and  good  thoughts  to  exchange : 
Says  Moore—"  Of  us  three. 
The  whole  town  will  agree. 
There's  only  one  knave,  and  that's  Strange!" 

Says  Strange  (rather  sore) —  ,^.»r 

"  Tm  sure  there's  one  Moore, 
A  most  terrible  knave  and  a  bite  ; 
Who  cheated  his  mother. 
His  father  and  brother  :" — 
"  Yes,"  replies  Moore,  "  that  is  fVright  r 
98.  The  Frenchman  and  the  Mercer.— A  French  teacher,  re- 
sident in  Oxford,  of  the  name  of  Ducane,  called  on  Mr.  Wick- 
ham,  a  mercer,    who  lived  opposite  University  College,    for  a 
waistcoat-piece,  but  could  not  recollect  the  name  of  the  material 
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Ke  wish'ed  for.  He  said^  ^at  *'  hie  thought  it  was  de  EngH  A 
for  de  Diahle/*  Mr.  Wickham  mentioned  the  several  names  of 
his  infernal  Highness,  such  as  QAA  Nick,  Beelzebub,  &c.  **  Nd, 
]io,  it  was  not  dat/'  was  the  reply.  At  last  Mr.  W.  thought  of 
Satan.  ''O  dat  is  vat  I  vant/'  said  Dacane,  ^'I  vant  a  aateak 
▼estcoat" 

P9.  Hereditary  Right. — A  gentleman  expatiated  on  the 
justice  and  propriety  of  an  hereditary  nobility :  "  Is  it  not  right,** 
tmd  he, '  *'  iii  order  to  hand  down  to  posterity  the  virtues  of  those 
men  who  Have  been  eminent  for  their  services  to  the  country,  that 
their  posterity  should  enjoy  the  honours  conferred  on  them  as  k 
reward  for  such  services?  '—**  By  the  same  rule,'*  said  a  lady,  *'if 
a  man  is  hanged  for  his  mhdeeds,  all  his  posterity  shbiiDi  b6 
hanged  too  " 

100.  Curious  historical  Fac^.— -During  the  troubles  in  1I10 
feign  of  Charles  I.,  a  country  girl  went  to  London,  in  ^irch  of 
a  phu^,  as  a  servant  maid ;  but  not  succeeding,  she  applied  her* 
self  io  carrying  out  beer  from  a  brew-house,  and  was  one  of  those 
then  called  tub- women.  The  brewer,  observing  a  f7e]l-lck>kiiq( 
girl  in  this  low  occupation,  took  her  into  his  family  as  a  servant; 
and  after  a  while  married  her ;  but  he  died  while  she  was  yet  a 
young  woman,  and  left  her  a  large  fortune.  The  business  of  the 
brewery  was  dropped,  and  the  young  woman  was  recommended 
to  Mr.  Hyde,  as  a  gentleman  of  skill  in  the  law,  to'  settle  her 
husband's  affairs.  Hyde  (who  was  afterwards  the  great  Earl  of 
Clarendon,)  finding  the  widow's  fortune  considerable,  married 
her !  Of  this  marriage  there  was  no  other  issue  than  a  daughter, 
who  was  afterwards  the  wife  of  James  lU  and  mother  of  Mary 
and  Ann,  Queens  of  England, 
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Paste  for  chopped  Hands,  and  tthich  will  preserve  ihem 
smooth  ty  constant  Use, — Mix  a  quarter  of  Vl  poutid  of  unetAltfefl 
hog*8  lard,  which  has  been  washed  in  common  and  th^n  toiS 
water,  with  the  yolks  of  two  new-laid  ^ggs,  &nd  a  Ikrge  spioto- 
lid  of  honey.  Add  as  much  fine  oatmeal,  or  almohd  paste,  ilS 
will  work  into  a  paste. 

2l  For  ch6pped  Lips. — Put  a  quarter  of  an  Oufice  of  gum- 
benjamin,  storax,  and  spermaceti,  two  penny-worthof  alkaneth>bt, 
a  large  juicy  apple  chopped,  a  bunch  of  black  grapes  bruised,  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  unsalted  butter,  and  two  ounces  of  bees^ 
wax,  into  a  new  tin  saucepan.  Simmer  gently  till  the  wax,  &c; 
are  dissolved,  and  then  strain  it  through  a  liiien.  When  cold 
melt  it  again,  and  pour  it  into  small  pots  or  boxes ;  or,  if  to  hiake 
cakes,  use  the  bottom  of  tea-cups. 

S.  An  excellent  Water  to  prevent  Hair  frdtn  falling  off,  dnd 
to  thicken  tV.^-Pour  four  pouuds  of  unadulterated  honey  into  A 
istill,  with  twelve  handfuls  of  the  tendrils  of  vities,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  rosemary  tops.  Distil  as  cool  and  slowly  as  possiblel 
The  liquor  may^be  allowed  to  drop  till  it  begins  to  taste  sour* 

4.  To  take  the  Black  off  bright  Bars  of  polished  Stores  in  a 

few  Minutes, — Boil  slowly  one  pound  of  soft  soap  in  tWo  qtiiarts 

of  water  to  one.     Of  this  jelly  take  three  or  four  spoonfuls,  and 

mix  to  a  consistence  with  emery.    Rub  the  bars  well  with  *tbfi 
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mixture  on  a  bit  of  broad  cloth ;  when  the  dirt  is  removed^  wipe 
them  clean,  and  polish  with  glass,  not  sand  paper. 

5.  Signs  of  Rain  hy  Spiifer^.— These  industrious  insects  are 
generally  loathed  and  destroyed,  though  they  are  extremely  use* 
ful  in  reducing  the  number  of  flies,  and  serve  as  a  very  accurate 
harometer  for  the  weather.  When  they  are  totally  inactive,  it  is 
a  certain  sign  that  rain  will  shortly  follow ;  but  if  they  continue 
to  spin  during  a  shower,  it  indicates  that  the  rain  will  soon  be 
over,  and  that  calm  and  fine  weather  will  succeed.  If  the  weather 
be  about  to  change,  and  become  wet  or  windy,  the  spider  will 
make  the  supporters  of  his  web  very  short ;  but  if  the  threads  be 
extended  to  an  unusual  length,  the  weather  will  continue  severe 
for  ten  or  twelve  days  or  more,  according  to  the  length  of  the 
threads  which  support  the  web. 

6.  Copying  of  Letters, — Dissolve  a  little  sugar  in  the  ink,  inad 
write  with  it  as  usual.  When  a  copy  is  required,  moisten  a  piece 
of  unsized  paper  lightly  with  a  sponge,  and  apply  it  to  the 
ymAr^  ;  then  emooth  the  wet  paper  ov«-  ^ith  a  wann  iron,  audi 
as  is  used  in  a  laundry,  and  the  copy  is  immediately  produced 

without  the  use  of  a  machine. 

7.  Pencil  Drawings  preserved, ^-^To  prevent  chalk  or  pencil 
drawings  from  rubbing  out,  it  is  only  necessary  to  lay  them  on 
the  8urfa<^  of  some  skim  milk,  free  from  cream  and  grease ;  and 
then  taking  off  the  drawing  expeditiously,  hang  it  up  by  one  cor- 
ner to  drain  and  dry.  A  thin  wash  of  isinglass  will  also  answer 
the  same  purpose. 

8.  Pictures  preserved  from  F/t>*.— The  following  simple  way 
of  preventing  flies  from  sitting  on  pictures,  or  any  other  furniture^ 
is  well  experienced,  and  if  generally  used,  would  prevent  much 
trouble  and  damage.  Let  a  large  bunch  of  leeks  soak  five  or  six 
days  in  a  pail  of  water,  and  Vash  your  pictures  or  any  other  piece 
of  furniture  with  it.  The  flies  will  never  come  near  any  thing  so 
washed. 

9*  Rings  loosened  from  the  Finger. —If  a  gold  ring  sticks 
tight  on  the  finger,  and  cannot  easily  be  removed,  touch  it  with 
mercury,  audit  will  become  so  brittle  that  a  slight  blow  will 
break  it. 
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10.  ISmett  of  Paint  prevented  —When  a  room  is  newly  paint* 
^y  place  three  or  four  broad  tubs  full  of  water  near,  the  wainscot^ 
ami  renew  the  water  daily ;  in  two  or  three  days  it  will  absorb 
all  the  effluvia  arising  from  the  paint,  andjrender  the  room  whole- 
some. The  smell  of  paint  may  also  be  prevented  by  dissolving 
some  frankincense  in  spirits  of  turpentine  over  a  slow  fire,  and 
mixing  it  with  the  paint  before  it  is  laid  on. 

11.  Varnishes  for  various  Articles.^'Far  straw  and  chip  hatSp 
pat  half  an  ounce  of  black  sealing-wax  powdered  into  two  ouncef 
of  spirits  of  wine  or  turpentine,  and  set  it  near  the  fire  till  the 
wax  is  dissolved.  If  the  hat  has  lost  its  colour,  or  turned  brown, 
it  may  first  be  brushed  over  with  writing  ink,  and  well  dried. 
The  varnish  is  then  to  be  laid  on  warm  with  a  sof^  brush,  in  the 
lun  or  before  the  fire,  and  it  will  giv^  it  a  new  gloss  which  wiH 
resist  the  wet. 

Varnish  for  furniture  is  made  of  white  wax  melted  in  the  oil 
of  petroleum.  A  light  coat  of  this  mixture  is  laid  on  the  wood 
with  a  badger's  brush,  while  a  little  warm,  and  the  oil  will  speedily 
evaporate.  A  coat  of  wax  will  be  left  behind,  which  should 
afterwards  be  polished  with  a  woollen  cloth. 

Fotfans  and  cases,  dissolve  two  ounces  of  gum-mastic,  eight 
ounces  of  gum-sandaric,  in  a  quart  of  alkohole,  and  then  add 
^fi)ur  ounces  of  Venice  turpentine. 

For  coloured  drawings  and  prints,  mix  together  two  ounces 
of  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  one  ounce  of  Canada  balsam. 
The  spirit  is  first  to  be  sized  with  a  solution  of  ifflnglass-water. 
and  dried;  the  varnish  is  then  to  be  applied  with  a  camel's  hair 
brush.  But  for  oil  paintings,  a  different  composition  is  prepared. 
A  small  piece  of  white  sugarcandy  is  dissolved  and  mixed  with  a 
spoonful  of  brandy ;  the  whites  of  eggs  are  then  beaten  to  a  froth, 
and  the  dear  part  is  poured  off  and  incorporated  with  the 
mixture.  The  paintings  are  then  brushed  over  with  the  varnish, 
which  is  easily  washed  off  when  they  are  required  to  be  cleaned 
again,  and  on  this  account  it  will  be  far  superior  to  any  other  kind 
«f  varnish  &r  this  purpose. 

Umbrellas  may  be  varnished  with  the  following  composition, 
which  will  render  them  proof  against  wind  and  rain.     Bail 
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together  two  pounds  of  turpentine  and  one  pound  of  litt^irge 
VA  powder,  and  two  or  three  pints  of  linseed  oil.  The  article 
is  then  to  be  brushed  over  with  this  varnish  aiid  dried  in  the  sun* 

12.  Safest  Wa^  9f  cU(mng  glass  Bottles, — A  few  ounces  of 
pot-rashes  dissolv^  in  water  will  clean  a  grea^  number  pf  bpttles* 
If  ai^jr  impurity  iidhere  to  the  sides^  a  few  pieces  of  blotting  paper 
put  into  the  bottle,  and  shaken  with  the  water,  will  remove  it  in 
pa  expeditious  manner*  Another  way  is  to  ro)l  up  some  pieces  of 
Uotting  paper,  soak  them  in  soap  and  water,  put  them  into  the 
bottles  er  decanters  with  a  little  warm  water,  and  i^hake  them  well 
foif  a  few  miAutes ;  after  this  they  will  only  require  to  be  rinsed 
And  dried* 

13.  Cement  for  CAiMa*— The  juice  of  garlic,  bruised  iq  a 
Atone  mortar,  is  a  remarkably  fine  cement  for  broj^en  glaas  or 
China ;  and,  if  carefully  applied,  will  leave  ne  mark  behiiid  it» 

14.  Cement  for  Earthpnware.-^At^  puooe  of  dry  lean  idieese 
l^rated  line,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  qujcl^lim^  mixed  well 
ic^thw  in  three  ounces  of  skimmed  milk,  ^yiU  form  a  good 
cement  for  any  articles  of  broken  earthenware,  when  die  tendes* 
ing  of  the  joint  visible  is  reckoned  of  no  consequence. 

15.  A  black  Die  for  re-dying  Hats,  or  any  Thuf^  thai  has 
lost  iU  black  Colour, — Take  half  a  pound  of  blue  Provence 
wood,  boil  it  in  a  pint  of  strong  beer,  till  half  of  it  be  coih 
fiomed;  then  add  half  a  pound  of  vitriol,  and  an  ounce  of 
verdigrease ;  take  out  the  wood,  and  put  in  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  gum  tragacanth;  let  it  stand,  and,  when  ycm  have 
occasion  to  use  it,  dip  a  little  brush  in  it,  and  bo  streak  it  over 
the  hat,  wool,  or  silk,  and  it  will  give  a  fine  lasting  black.- 

16.  To  choose  Butter. ^rVxA  a  knife  into  the  butter  if  salt, 
and  smell  it  when  drawn  put ;  if  there  is  any  thing  rancid  or 
unpleasant,  it  is  bad.  Being  made  at  different  times,  the  layers 
in  casks  will  vary  greatly ;  and  you  will  not  e^aSiy  come  at  tbe 
goodness,  but  by  unhooping  the  cask,  and  trying  it  between  the 
staves.  Fresh  butter  ojught  to  smell  like  a  nosegay,  and  be  of  an 
equal  colour  all  through ;  if  sour  in  smell,  it  has  not  been  soft* 
ciently  washed;  if  veiny  wnd  open,  it  is  probably  nuxad 
staler  or  an  inferior  sort. 
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17»  To  recover  Beer  when  flat, — Take  four  or  five  galloiis 
oat  of  a  hogshead,  and  boil  it  with  fiy^  pounds  of  honey :  skim  it 
well  whep  cold,  and  put  it  into  the  cask  again  ;  then  stop  it  up 
dose^  and  it  will  make  your  liquor  drink  sjtrong  and  pleasant. 

18.  Of  Intoxication.— ^The  efiects  of  intoxication  are  often 
&tal.  As  it  is  often  the  lot  of  wives,  daughters,  or  other  female 
inmates  to  assist  relatives  in  this  dangerous  situation,  we  shall 
give  a  few  plain  directions  for  their  conduct  in  this  aifaiv. 

No  drank  person  should  be  left  by  himself  till  his  clothes 
have  been  loosened,  and  his  body  laid  in  such  a  posture  as  is 
niost  favourable  for  continuing  the  vital  motions,  discharging  the 
ccmtents  of  the  stomach,  &;c.  The  best  posture  for  dicharging 
^he  contdits  of  the  stomach  is  to  lay  the  person  upon  his  belly; 
when  he  falis  asleiep  he  may  be  laid  on  his  side,  with  his  head  a 
little  raised,  and  particular  care  must  be  taken  that  his  neck 
be  no  way  bent,  twisted,  or  have  any  thing  too  tight  about  it. 

.  The  excessive  degree  of  thirst,  occasioned  by  drinking  strong 
liquors,  often,  induces  people  to  quench  it,  by  taking  what  is 
hurtful,  i  have  known  fatal  consequences,  says  a  medical 
"writer  of  great  xselebrity,  even  from  drinking  freely  of  milk 
after  a  debauch  of  wine  or  sour  punch ;  these  acid  liquors^ 
togedier  with  the  heat  of  the  stomach,  having  coagulated  the  milk 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  could  never  be  digested.  The  safest  drink 
after  a  debauch  is  water  with  a  toast,  tea,  infusions  of  balm, 
sage,  barley  water,  and  such  like.  If  the  persoa  wants  to  vomit, 
he  may  drink  a  weak  infusion  of  camomile  flowers,  or  lukewarm 
water  and  oil;  but  in  this  condition  vomiting  may  generally 
he  excited  by  only  tickling  the  throat  with  the  finger  or  a  featber* 

On  the  following  day,  when  the  stomach  is  dissolved,  the 
patient  may  take  a  morsel  of  boiled  fi-esh  beef  well  salted,  or  a 
hit  of  a  red  herring. 

19.  Remedy  Jar  pained  Sinews  or  Muscles, — Aqua  vitae,  being 
outwardly  applied,  very  much  relieves  the  sinews  and  muscle^, 
and  Oijther  parts  of  the  body,  tormented  or  pained  of  a  cold  cause* 
with  heating,  strength,  and  swift  penetration. 

SO.  Vo  preserve  Wine  from  being  inured  hy  Thunder.— Fre^ 
^uent  thunder  doth  turn  and  change  wines  niarvellously ;  bii^t  Jtf 
8  S  A 
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the  wines  be  then  in  paved  cellars^  and  the  walls  of  stone/  they 
take  less  harm  than  in  boarded  cellars;  therefore  it  is  good,  before 
such  tempest  or  thunder^  to  lay  a  plate  of  iron  with  salt,  or  flint* 
stones,  upon  the  said  vessels  of  wine. 

21.  Remarkable  instance  of  Fidelity  in  a  servant. — In  the 
winter  of  the  year  1770,  the  Count  and  Countess  Podotsky  being 
on  their  way  from  Vienna  to  Cracow,  the  wolves,  which  are  very 
numerous  in  the  Carpathian  mountains,  and  when  the  cold  is  very 
severe  are  more  bold  and  savage  than  usual,  came  down  in  hordes, 
and  pursued  the  carriage  between  the  towns  of  Oswieak  and  Zator, 
the  latter  of  which  is  only  a  few  leagues  from  Cracow.  Of  two 
servants,  one  was  sent  before  to  bespeak  post-horses;  the  other, 
whom  the  count  particularly  esteemed  for  his  fidelity,  seeing  the 
wolves  come  nearer  and  nearer,  begged  his  master  to  permit  him 
to  leave  them  his  horse,  by  whidi  their  rage  would  in  some  mea« 
sure  be  satisfied,  and  they  should  gain  time  to  reach  Zator.  The 
count  consented ;  the  servant  mounted  behind  the  carriage,  and 
let  his  horse  go,  which  was  soon  seized  by  the  wolves,  and  torn 
into  a' thousand  pieces.  Meantime  the  travellers  proceeded  with 
all  the  speed  they  could,  in  hopes  to  reach  the  town,  from  which 
they  were  not  very  distant.  But  the  horses  were  tired,  and  the 
wolves,  become  more  savage  now  they  had  once  tasted  blood, 
bad  almost  overtaken  the  carriage.  In  this  extreme  necessity,  the 
servant  cried  out,  **  There  is  only  one  means  of  deliverance :  I 
will  go  to  meet  the  wolves,  if  you  will  swear  to  provide  for  my 
wife  and  children.  I  must  perish ;  but  while  they  fall  upon  me, 
you  will  escape."  Podotsky  hesitated  to  comply ;  but  as  there 
was  no, prospect  of  escape,  he  consented,  and  solemnly  vowed, 
that  if  he  would  sacrifice  himself  for  their  safety,  he  would  con- 
fidently provide  for  his  family.  The  servant  immediately  got 
down,  went  to  meet  the  wolves,  and  was  devoured.  The  count 
reached  the  gates  of  Zator,  and  was  saved.  The  servant  was  a 
Protestant;  his  master  a  Catholic,  and  conscientiously  kept  his 
word. 

52.  The  number  seven. — The  great  foundation  of  the  follow- 
ing system,  both  in  the  moral  and  physical  world,  appears  to  be 
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in  the  mystery  and  charm  of  the  number  seven.  Although  the 
mighty  effects  of  this  mysterious  number  were  known  in  ancient 
times,  yet  the  notion  of  making  man  into  a  multiplication  table 
was  reserved  for  an  inventive  genius  of  the  present  day.  Accord- 
ing to  the  tradition^  in  seven  months^  and  not  sooner  after  con- 
ception^ a  child  may  be  born  and  live ;  and  in  ancient  times,  the 
ehild  was  not  named  till  the  seventh  day^  not  being  accounted 
fully  to  have  life^  until  that  periodical  day.  The  teeth  spring  out 
in  the  seventh  month,  and  are  shed  and  renewed  in  the  seventh 
year ;  at  twice  seven  puberty  begins ;  at  thrice  seven  manhood ; 
at  four  times  seven  man  is  in  full  possession  of  his  strength ;  at 
five  times  seven  he  is  fit  for  the  deliberations  of  the  Senator ;  at 
six  times  seven  he  becomes  grave  or  wise,  or  never ;  at  seven 
times  seven  he  is  at  his  acm6,  and  thenceforth  decays ;  at  eight 
times  seven  he  is  in  his  first  climacteric ;  at  nine  times  seven  he  ia 
in  his  grand  climacteric,  or  year  of  danger ;  and  ten  times  seven 
has  been^  by  the  royal  preacher,  declared  to  be  the  natural  period 
of  human  life. 

23.  Uncertainty  of  life, — A  woman  lived  in  a  village  in  Gla*- 
morganshire,  whose  husband,  with  the  little  fortune  he  got  with 
faer^  bought  a  small  farm ;  he  had  hardly  closed  his  purchase  when 
Death  closed  his  eyes.  However,  not  intimidated  with  this^  the 
widow  married  a  second  husband,  who  sowed  it:  he  likewise 
died ;  and  she  tried  a  third,  who  reaped  it ;  but  Death  soon 
snatched  him  away.  She  then  married  a  fourth,  who  threshed  it ; 
but  he  also  followed  the  fate  of  his  predecessors;  and  she  then 
married  a  fifth  husband,  with  whom  she  enjoyed  the  produce  of 
it.     All  this  happened  within  less  than  eighteen  months ! 

24.  A  Character. — A  person  who  had  rendered  himself  ob- 
noxious by  all  manner  of  roguery,  was  met  upon  'Change  by 
another,  who  told  him  of  some  of  hia  tricks  with  a  freedom  the 
other  did  not  relish ;  but  irritated  at  the  recital,  asked  with  some 
heat,  "Sir,  do  you  call  me  a  knave  ?"  ''No,'*  replied  the  mer- 
chant, "but  I'll  give  five  guineas,  if  you  11  find  any  man  here^ 
who  will  $ay  you  are  an  honest  man.'* 

25.  Remarkable  discovery  of  a  Murder.—The  murderer  of 
M.  Martin,  receiver  of  taxes  at  Bilgny,  was.  discovered  in  a  most 
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singular  manner,  and  arrested.     The  crime  was  committed  on  tbe 
bigh  road,  at  oiie  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.     The  ball  entered  M. 
Martinis  heart,  and  killckl  him  on  the  spot.     He  was  returning 
ftom  collecting,  but  had  only  about  130  francs  about  him,  df 
which  he  was  robbed,  together  with  his  watch  and  a  ring.     The 
charge  of  the  gun  was  rammed  down  with  a  written  paper. 
This  was  carefully  taken  up,  and  carried  away  with  the  body ;  the 
writing  was  still  legible.     On  this  piece  of  paper  there  were  ex- 
pressions which  are  used  in  glass  manufactories,  and  a  date  m 
tifear  15  years  back.    The  judge  in  consequence  went  to  the  glass 
manufactory  at  Bilgny,  examined  the  books,  and  found  a^  artidd 
relative  to  the  delivery  of  some  glass,  of  which  the  paper  in  qocfs^ 
tion  was  the  bill  of  parcels.     Suspicion  in  consequence  attachted 
to  the  son-in-law  of  the  proprietor  of  the  manufactory,  who  had 
been  out  of  the  country  for  ten  years,  and  orders  were  issued  td 
arrest  him.     He  was  found  on  his  knees  praying,  and  in  his  fright 
he  confessed  the  crime,  and  stated  where  tiie  watch  and  ring  'wefe< 
concealed,  in  consequence  of  which  they  were  found  under  the 
ttjatch  of  his  hou^. 

26.  Babylonian  Marriages, — An  auction  of  unmarried  ladii^ 
used  to  take  place  in  Babylon  annually.  "  In  every  district/'  say* 
the  historian,  ••  they  assembled,  on  a  certain  day  in  every  year> 
all  the  virgins  of  marriageable  age/*  The  most  beautiful  was 
first  put  up,  and  the  man  who  bid  the  largest  sum  of  nioneyv 
gained  possession  of  her  charms.  The  second  in  personal  appear^ 
ance  followed,  and  the  bidders  gratified  themselves  with  handsome 
wives  according  to  the  depth  of  their  purses.  But,  alas  !  it  seems 
that  there  were  in  Babylon  some  ladies  for  which  no  money  was 
likely  to  be  offered ;  yet  these  also  were  disposed  of— so  provident 
were  the  Babylonians.  "When  all  the  beautiful  virgins,"  sayfe 
the  historian,  "  were  sold,  the  crier  ordered  the  most  deformi^  t^ 
stand  up;  iuid  after  he  had  openly  demanded  who  woiild  iHsrtj 
her  with  a  small  stim,  she  was  at  length  adjudged  to  the  iiikn  Vho 
would  be  satisfied  with  the  least;  and  in  this  manner  the  money 
arising  from  the  sale  of  the  handsome,  served  for  a  portion  Mb 
those  who  were  either  of  disagreeable  look,  or  had  any  other 
imperfection. 
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2*^.  A  pun.^^k  celebrated  punning  clergyman  in  New  Eng- 
land once  said  to  two  selevt  men  of  his  town^  wlso,  in  a  one-horse 
chair,  upon  a  bad  road,  were  betuired  before  his  door,  aft^  looking 
^csinyly  on  for  some  time,  till  th^  horse  and  his  knasters  w^re  tired 
of  splashing  and  whipping,  and  till  all  three  were  completel^f 
covered  with  mud,—"  GenUemen,"  said  he,  "  I  have  often  ap- 
plied to  have  this  road  mended,  and  by  the  delay,  1  thought  that 
my  application  had  been  neglected ;  but  1  am  glad  to  see  yott 
Mtirring  in  the  matter/' 

28 •  Good  method  of  testifying  Approbation. — One  of  fhe 
orators,  at  a  public  meeting,  addressed  the  assembly  nearly  as 
-follOWjS :  '*  My  dear  brethren,  it  has  beeti  the  usual  custom  for  sui 
audience  to  testify  their  approbation  of  the  speaker  by  clapping 
*of  hands ;  but  1  beg  to  recommend  for  your  adoption  a  new  me- 
thod €l(  clappiHg,  less  tumaltuous  and  much  more  pleasing:  wbert 
-you  leaVe  this  place,  clap  yoiir  hands  into  your  pockets,  and  clap 
your  money  into  the  plate  or  other  vessel  placed  to  receive  the 
itanie,  and  the  Lotd  give  it  his  blessing/'  This  address  bad  the 
desired  efied. 

29.  Christian  Treatment. — A  gentleman,  the  first  time  of  his 
csotoirtg  to  B^th,  was  very  extravagantly  charg^  for  every  thing 
%y  tlie  persons  in  whose  house  he  lodged,  fts  w^H  as  by  others 
whom  he  had  occasion  to  deal  with ;  of  which,  sonle  time  after, 
tomplainitig  to  Beau  Nash,  ^Slr,'  replied  the  latter,  ^they  have 
acted  towards  you  on  truly  Christian  prindples/  'flow  so?*  sayis 
the  man.  'Why/  returned  Nash,  'yon  was  a  stranger,  and  they 
-mk  pou  in: 

SO.  Pleaidnt  Retort.— General  Mackenzie,  i^hen  commandeiC 
3il*chief  of  the  Chatham  division  of  marines,  -dui'ing  the  late  war, 
''Uraia  y^ry  r^d  in  the  ddty ;  and,  ttmong  o>th6r  regolfttions,  wxKiM 
iBtiffet  no  officer  to  be  saluted  on  guard  if  out  of '  his  uirifofm.  ft 
jUie  day  liaj^^ed  that  the  general  observed  'a  lieutenant  of 
marines  in  a  plain  dress,  and,  though  he  knew  the  young  oJIBcer 
^timately  well,  he  called  to  the  cetitinel  to  turti  him>6ftt.  The 
'officer  ilppealed  to  the  general,  saying  who  he  Was :  "  I  -know  yon 
iaat/'  said  the  general :  •'  Turn  him  otit/' 
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A  short  time  after,  the  general  had  been  at  a  small  distance 
from  Chatham,  to  pay  a  visit,  and  returning  in  the  evening,  in  a 
blue  coat^  claimed  entrance  at  the  yard  gate.  The  eentinel  de« 
xnanded  the  countersign^  which  the  general  not  knowing,  desired 
the  officer  of  the  guard  to  be  sent  for,  who  proved  to  be  the  liea- 
tenant  whom  the  general  had  treated  so  cavalierly.—**  Who  are 
you  V  inquired  the  officer.  '*  I  am  General  Mackenzie/'  was  the 
jreply.  "What,  without  an  uniform]"  rejoined  the  lieutenant: 
*'Oh!  get  back,  get  back,  impostor;  the  general  would  break 
your  bones  if  he  knew. you  assumed  his  name  V*  The  general  on 
this  made  his  retreat ;  and  the  next  day  inviting  the  young  officer 
to  breakfast,  told  him,  '^  He  had  done  his  duty  with  very  oom- 
mendable  exactness." 

31.  War  Prices, — A  woman  at  Wigan,  in  Lancashire,  being 
told  that  candles  had  been  raised  twopence  per  pound  on  accoBqjt 
4>f  the  war,  said,  "  Dang  it,  are  they  got  to  feighten  by  candle^ 
Ughtr 

32.  Waterloo  Medals. — A  Frenchman  meeting  an  English 
soldier  with  a  Waterloo  medal,  began  sneeringly  to  animadvert 
ion  our  government  for  bestowing  such  a  trifle,  which  did  not  cost 
them  three  francs, — "  That  is  true,  to  be  sure,"  replied  the  hen^ 
"  it  did  not  cost  the  English  government  three  francs,  but  it  cost 
the  French  a  Napoleon" 

35.  A  light  Head, ^^ A  lady  of  rank,  dancing  one  evening, 
approached  so  near  to  a  chandelier,  that  the  fluttering  plume  of 
feathers,  waving  to  and  fro  on  her  forehead,  came  in  contact  with 
the  flame,  and  the  whole  was  instantly  in  a  blaze.  The  illumina- 
^on,  however,  was .  quickly  and  happily  extinguished  without 
harm;  when  her  husband,  seeing  the  danger  avoided,  and  the 
thoughtlessness  of  the  act  that  urged  it,  peevishly  and  half 
angrily  exclaimed,  ^'Surely  your  ladyship  must  be  absolutely 
madr — "No  no,*'  replied  her  ladyship,  "only  a  little  lighU 
headed." 

34.  The  courageous  Sailor. — A  sailor  coming  across  Blackheath 
one  evening,  was  stopped  by  a  footpad,  who  demanded  his 
money,  when  a  scuffle  ensued.  The  tar  took  the  robber,  and 
bore  away  with  his  prize  to  a  justice  of  the  peace  at  Woolwich* 
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When  tbe  magistrate  came  to  examine  into  theassault,  he  told  the 
sailor  that  he  must  take  his  oath  that  the  robber  had  put  him  in 
bodily  fear,  otherwise  he  could  not  commit  him.  The  sailor,  look- 
ing stedfastly  at  the  justice,  answered,  '  i/e, — he  put  me  in  bodi- 
ly fear!  No,  nor  any  he  that  ever  lived;  therefore,  if  that  is  the 
case,  you  may  let  him  go^or  I  will  not  swear  to  any  such  a  lie/* 

35.  An  English  Sailor  at  the  Battle  of  Jlgiers.-^Mr.  Sten« 
bouse,  surgeon  of  the  Glasgow  frigate,  relates  the  follow* 
ing  anecdote: — The  captain  of  the  fore-top,  on  his  leg  being 
so  wounded  that  only  a  small  portion  of  skin  kept  it  connected 
with  the  thigh,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  surgical  aid  as  soon  as 
possible,  grasped  a  rope  by  which  to  lower  himself  upon  deck. 
When  he  ^had  descended  about  half  way  from  the  fore-top,  the 
mangled  limb,  over  which  he  could  not  possibly  have  any  con^ 
trol,  became  so  entangled  among  the  flying  ropes,  that  he  was 
under  the  necessity  of  hauling  himself  upwards  full  three  feet, 
that  he  might  disengage  it  with  the  assistance  of  the  sound  one, 
while  he  was  still  hanging  by  his  arms  in  the  air,  and  with  a 
shower  of  shots  and  shells  flying  round  him.  At  length,  having 
accomplished  his  end,  he  descended  quietly  upon  deck.  When 
placed  in  the  cockpit,  and  waiting  till  Mr  Stenhouse  had  com-* 
pleted  the  amputation  of  an  arm^  in  which  he  was  then  engaged^ 
the  death  of  the  bugleman,  whose  wife  was  at  this  time  in  the  cock- 
pit, was  announced.  The  poor  woman  was  instantly  thrown  into 
«  violent  paroxysm  of  grief;  and  while  she  was  thus  bewailing  her 
loss,  the  wounded  captain  of  the  top,  with  much  composure  and 
nmetS,  called  out,  "  Come,  Poll,  leave  off  your  blubbering,  you 
diall  not  be  a  widow  long ;  I  will  marry  you  myself  as  soon  as  I 
am  well !"     He  has  since  performed  his  promise. 

36,  Anecdote  of  a  Scottish  Lawyer.^^Ari  advocate,  full  of 
daret,  is  said  to  have  forgotten  for  which  party,  in  a  particular 
cause,  he  had  been  retained ;  and,  to  the  great  amazement  of  the 
agent  that  had  feed  him,  and  the  absolute  horror  of  the  poor 
dient  behind,  to  have- uttered  a  long  and  fervent  speech  exactly 
in  the  teeth  of  the  interests  he  had  been  hired  to  defend.  Such 
was  the  seal  of  his  eloquence,  that  no  whispered  remonstrance 
from  the  rear,  no  tugging  of  the  elbow-*could  stop  him,  in 
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medU  gmrgiii  dficendi.  But  just  as  he  was  about  to  sit  down,  the 
AreviUiiig  writer  put  a  slip  of  paper  into  his  hands,  with  these 
plain  words~-r''  Yqu  have  pled  for  the  wrong  party ;"  whereupon^ 
with  an  air  of  infinite  composure,  he  resumed  bis  oration,  saying 
f — ''  Such,  my  lord,  is  the  statement  you  will  probably  hear  from 
my  brother  on  the  opposite  side  of  this  cause.  1  shall  mow  beg 
leave,  in  a  very  few  words,  to  show  your  lordship  how  utterly 
mitenable  are  the  principles,  and  how  distorted  are  the  facts,  upon 
•whicb  this  very  specious  statement  has  proceeded.'-' — And  so  he 
jwent  once  more  oyer  the  same  ground,  and  did  not  take  his  seat 
jtUl  he  had  luost  energetically  refuted  himsdif  from  one  end  of  his 
£otWfir  pleading  to  another. 

,^7*.  Amci^^of  Mr>N<iy. — Three  graziers  at  a  fair  left  their 
money  with  th^r  hostess,  while  they  went  to  transact  their  busmeaa* 
A  /slHHTt  tusne  after  one  of  them  returned,  and  under  pretence  that 
,lihey  .b^  (jtcoasion  for  the  whple  money,  received  it  fcom  liic 
))ostess,  and  made  his  escape  with  it.  The  other  two  sued  die 
)liroman  for  delivering  that  which  she  had  received  from  the  ikteg, 
before  the  tikr^re  (^me  and  demanded  it.  The  cause  was  tried, 
und  a  verdict  found  against  the  woman ;  when  Mr.  Noy,  then 
making  his  first  appearance  at  the  bar,  wished  to  be  feed  by  her, 
.because  he  could  not  plead  without  it.  He  then  moved  ap 
arcest  of  judgment,  that  he  was  retain^  by  the  defendant,  and 
(thai  the  case  was  this:  the  defendant  had  received  the  money  of 
ihe  three  together,  and  confesses  she  was  not  to  deliver  it  untH 
jthe  same  three  demanded  it,  and  therefore  the  money  is  readyr— 
.jet  the  three  men  come,  and  it  shall  be  paid.  This  moti<^  alter- 
ed the  whole  course  of  proceeding,  and  first  brought  Mr.  iNFqy 
into  notice. 

3&.  A  generous  Doctor. — A  poor  woman^  who  had  seen 
'better  days,  understanding  from  some  of  her  acquaintance  that 
.Dr.  Goldsmith  had  studied  physic,  and  hearing  of  his  great  ha^ 
jnanity,  sc^icited  him  in  a  letter,  to  send  something  .  to  ber 
husband,  who  had  lost  his.  appetite,  and  was  reduced  to  a  iitelaii- 
:dioly  state  by  continual  anguish.  The  good-natured  poet  wsAited 
on  her  instantly,  and,  after  some  discourse  with  his  padent,  found 
him  sinking  fast  into  that  worst  of  sickness— poverty.     The  deo^ 
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fur  lold  them  they  should  hear  frgm  him  in  an  hour,  when  he  would 
send  0ome  pills>.  which  he  believed  would  prove  efficacious.  He 
immediately  went  home,  and  put  ten  guineas  into  a  chip  box, 
with  the  following  label : — ^  These  must  be  used  as  your  necessities 
require.  Be  patient,  and  of  good  heart.*  He  sent  his  servant 
with  this  prescription  to  the  comfortless  patient,  who  found  it 
contained  a  remedy  superior  to  any  thing  Galen,  or  his  tribe  of 
pupils,  could  administer  for  his  relief. 

Sg.  Geni^ine  Simplicity. "^The  Duke  of  R ,  going  on 

horseback  upon  a  visit  to  a  worthy  clergyman  at  N  acton,  near 
Landguard  fort,  to  take  the  diversion  of  shooting,  desired  a 
simple  rustic,  about  seventeen,  who  was  a  servant  in  the  family, 
*f  to  take  care  and  rub  down  his  horse,  and  not  give  him  any 
water ;''  when  the  lad  replied,  i/esy  master ;  no,  m aster, "-^on  which 
the  groom,  who  stood  by,  severely  rebuked  him  for  his  rudeness, 
telling  him  the  person  who  alighted,  was  one  of  the  greatest  men 
in  the  kingdom,  ^^  whenever  he  bids  you  do  any  thing,  you 
should  always  remember  to  say  your  Grace,''  Young  Hob  trea* 
sored  up  his  fellow  servant's  advice  in  his  memory,  and  a  few 
days  after,  When  the  duke  mounted  his  horse,  and  ordered  him  to 
take  the  stirrup  a  hole  lower,  the  lad^  with  great  solemnity, 
answered-^or  what  we  are  going  to  receive  the  Lord  make  iir 
ihank/uL 

40.  Curfijus  Notice.— rThe  following  is  a  literatim  copy  of  a 
notice,  suspended  in  a  tea  garden  in  the  immediate  vicinity  a£ 
Ba^:  ''  Uosoefer  piks  Hany  flour  or  Frut  in  Thes  Gardin^Shal 
fbfet  55.  shelins." 

41.  Tke  Doctor  and  the  Rooks. — Amongst -the  deliramenta  of 
the  learned,  which  have  amused  mankind,  the  following  instance 
merits  a  conspicuous  rank.  There  were  several  large  elm  trees  in 
the  coUege  garden  behind  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  Doctors 
Commons,  in  which  a  number  of  rooks  had  taken  up  their  abode, 
fiirming  in  appearance  a  sort  of  convocation  of  aerial  ecclesiastics^ 
A  young  gentleman,  who  lodged  in  an  attic,  and  was  their  clo8»> 
neighbour,  frequently  entertained  himself  with  tl^tinning  this 
oovey  of  black  game,  by  means  of  a  cross  bow.  On  the  opfiositt 
sMe  lived  a  curious  old  civilian,  who,  observing  ftom  hisst«479 
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Ibat  the  rookB  often  dropt  aensele^?  from  their  perdi,  or>  as  it  ma/ 
be  sai^},  without  uaing  a  figure^  hoppd  the  twi^,  making  no  sign; 
nor  any  sign  being  made  to  his  vision^  to  account  for  the  pheno* 
IB^Don,  set  his  wits  to  work  to  consider  the  cause.  It  was  pro* 
^bly  during  a  profitless  time  of  peace,  and  the  doctor,  hatiDgf 
plenty  of  leisure,  weighed  the  matter  over  and  over,  till  hewwi 
}^%  length  fully  satisfied  that  he  had  made  a  great  omitfaologkadlr 
discovery,  that  its  promulgation  would  give  wings  to  his  fiune^ 
9fxl  that  he  was  fated  by  means  of  these  rooks  t6  say, 
ii.  '^  Volito  vivus  per  ora  virum." 

1^\$  goose  quill  and  foolscap  were  quickly  in  requisition,  and 
h^  actually  wrote  a  tretUise,  stating' circumstantially  what  he  him- 
s^lf  bad  seen,  and  in  conclusion,  giving  it  as  the  settled  coavic- 
i^oXk  of  his  mind,  tliat  ro^ks  were  subject,  to  epilepsia  I 

,42.  Power  of  Instinct. "^ A  large  and  ferocious  mastifT  goir 
VxN^  from  his  chain,  and  ran  along  /«  road  in  the  immediate 
YAcinity  of  the  Bath  turnpike^  to  the  great'  consternation  jand 
terror  of  those  whom  he  past ;  when  suddenly  running  by  a  most 
interesting  boy,  the  child  struck  him  with  a  stick,  upon  which' 
tiifi  dog  turned  furiously  on  his  infant  assailant,  when  the  manly' 
little  fellow,  quite .  unconscious  of  his  danger,  ran  tor  him,  and 
i|ung  his  arms  round  the  neck  of  the  enraged  animal,  which 
^came  instantly  appeased,  and  in  turn  caressed  the  child;   *  '    ' 

43.  The  IrUhvmn  and  the  Squirrel, -^Yf hen  Mr.  Bradbury 
^ent,  in  1817,  to  explore  the  wilds  of  America,  he  niet,  at  Vir- 
ginia, with  an  Irishman,  with  whom  he  fom^  some  acquain- 
tance. The  latter  one  day  borrowed  Mr.  B.*s  gun  to  go  upon  a 
shooting  excuirsion.  It  happened  to  be  one  of  those  which  re« 
l^und  when  fired;  and.  Mr.  B.  ha[ving  determined  to  amuse  him- 
8^  at  the  expence  of  his  Hibernian'  friend,  not  only  omitted  to 
apprize  him  of  the  &ct  just  stated,  but,  to  increase  the  effect, 
pi^t  into  the  piece  a  much  larger  charge  than  usual.  Our  sports* 
i^^ian  then  sallied  into  the  woods  in  search  of.  game.  He  had 
not  proceeded  far  before  he  saw  a  squirrel  seated  in  a  tree* 
Taking  deliberate  aim  at  the  poor  nutcracker,  he  fired:  the 
r«4iction  of.  the  gun  was  so  great  as  to  bring  poor  Pat  to  the 
ground.     On  recovering,  he  looked  wistfully  at  the  tree,  and' 
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observing  the  itquinrel,  still  unhurt,  upon  one  of  the  bnindie8-«^ 
^f  Arrah  !*'  s^d  he,  "  you  would  not  sit  there  so  much  at  yout 
f«8e>  had  you  been  at  ray  end  of  the  gun  !  I" 

44.  The  ProfhetesB.'-^X  woman,  probably  decayed  in  her 
intellect,  stopped  a  divine  in  the  streets  of  the  metropolis,  with 
this  salutation :  ^*  There  is  no  truth  in  the  land,  sir!  there  is  uq. 
truth  in  the  land  !"  '*  Then  you  do  not  speak  truth,  good  woman,'! 
replied  the  clergyman.  "  Oh !  yes,  I  do/'  returned  she,  hastily. 
*'  Thtn  there  t>  truth  in  the  land, '  rejoined  he  as  quickly. 

45.  Mildness  of  Temper. —Dr.  Watts  was  of  so  extremely 
mild  a  disposition,  and  so  averse  from  dissension,-  thftt  when 
veproitched  by  a  friend  for  iK>t  having  severely  reprimanded  a 
9UU1  who  had  done  him  a  serious  injury,  he  ..exclaimed,  "I  wish; 
xay  dear  sir,'  you  would  do  it  for  me«"  > 

.  46.  Curiqns  Anecdote  of  a  SpanieL — A  young  gentleman  of 
fortune  and  £uhioh,  residing  as  a  visitor  in  Edinbdrgh,  was  the 
uaaattfr  of  a  beautiful  and  accbmptished'spaniel  bitch,  which  had  ia 
all  jprobabilky  been  taught  to  steal  for  the  benefit  of  his  master. 
1l  Was  some  time  ere  his  new  master,  whd  had  bought  the  animal 
ft'om  a  person  who  diealt  in  dojsrs,  became- aware  of  this  irr^giilarity 
of  morals ;  and  he  was.  astonished  and  teazed  by  the  animal  bring*, 
ing  home  articles  which  he  had  pidted  up  in  an' irregular  manner.: 
But  when  he  perceived  that  the  animal  proceeded  upon  system;  he 
BBed  to  amuse  his  friends  by  causing  her  to  give  proofs  of  her 
sagacity  in-  the  Spartim  art  of  privately  stealii^,  putting,  of 
coOrse^  the  shopkeepers  where  he  meant  she  should  exercise  her 
firinmlty^  on  guard  as  to  the  issue.  The  process  was  curious^ 
and  excites  some  surprise  at  the  pains  which  must  have  btaii 
bestowed  to  qualify  the  animal  for  Uiese  practices :  so  soon  as  the 
Qfatter  eiitered  a  shop,  the  dog  seemed  to  avoid  all  appearance  of 
recognizing  or  acknowledging  any  connection  with  him,  but 
IfMinged  about  with  ah  indolent,  disengaged,  and  independent 
s0rt  of  manner,  as  if  she  had  come  into  the  diop  of  her  ownr 
aeoord.  In  the  course  of  looking  over  some  wares,  his  master 
indicated,  by  a  touch  ou  the  parcel  and  a  look  towards  the  spaniel^ 
that  which  he  desired  she  should  appropriate,  and  then  lefltha 
ahop.     Thedc^j  whose  watchful  eye.canght  the  hint  ni 
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instant,  instead  of  foUowii^  his  master  out  of  the  shop,  eaa^ 
tinned  to  sit  at  the  door,  or  lie  by  the  fire,  or  watch  the  counter^ 
until  she  observed  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  shop  witk« 
drawn  from  the  prize  which  she  wished  to  secure.     Whenever  she 
saw  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  unobserved,  she  never  fiiiled  t& 
jump  upon  the  counter  with  her  fore-feet,  possess  herself  of  the 
gloves  or  whatever  else  bad  been  pointed  out  to  her,  and  escape 
from  the  shop  to  join  her  master.     It  is  easy  to  conceive  for  what 
purposes  this  animal's  sagacity  had  been  thus  perverted,  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  form  a  probable  guess  at  the  particular 
method  of  training  her  to  this  mode  of  peculation. 

47*  The  Highwayman  a  Horse. — A  gentleman  in  the  proibssioci 
of  the  law,  (to  which  his  worth  and  honour  rendered  him  mat 
ornament,)  used  to  give  an  account  of  an  embarrassing  accident 
which  befel  him  on  a  journey  to  London.  In  this  .  gentleman's 
youth,  (probably  between  1750  and  176O)  the  journey  betwixt 
Edinburgh  and  London  was  usually  performed  on  horsMMK^. 
The  traveller  might  either  ride  post,  or,  if  willing  to  travel  mote 
economically,  he  bought  a  horse,  and  sold  him  at  the  end  of  hk 
journey.  The  gentleman  of  whom  we  speak,  who  was  a  good 
judge  of  horses  as  well  as  a  good  horseman,  had  chosen  the  latter ' 
mode  of  travelling,  and  had  sold  the  horse  on  which  he  rode  iraok 
Scotland  so  soon  as  he  arrived  in  London.  With  a  view  to  [IsM 
return,  he  went  to  Smithiield  to  purchase  a  horse  the  eveomg^ 
before  he  set  out  northwards.  About  dusk  a  handsome  horse  iMT 
offered  to  him  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  that  he  was  led  to  suspect  liie' 
animal  to  be  unsound :  as  he  could,  however,  discover  no  blemish, 
and  as  the  seller,  eager  (for  reasons  wcQl  known  to  himself)  to 
conclude  a  hasty  bargain,  readily  abated  even  his  first  moderate 
demand,  our  traveller  became  the  purchaser  of  a  horse,  in  which' 
his  skill  could  discern  no  blemish,  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  On  the 
next  morning  he  set  out  on  his  journey.  His  horse  had  excellent 
paces,  and  the  first  few  miles,  while  the  road  was  well  frequented, 
our  traveller  spent  in  congratulating  himself  on  his  good  fortune. 
On  Finchley>common,  and  at  a  place  where  the  road  run  dowigi 
ene  slight  ascent  and  up  another,  the  traveller  met  a  dergyman 
driving  a  Qne*horse  chaise.    There  was  nobody  within  nght ;  vod 
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tile  horse^  by  his  manoeuvre,  plainly  intimated  what  had  been  the 
profession  of  his  first  master.  Instead  of  passing  the  one-horse 
chaise,  he  laid  his  counter  close  up  to  it,  and  stopt  it,  having  no 
doubt  that  his  rider  would  take  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  exer<* 
cising  his  vocation.  The  clergyman,  under  the  same  mistake^ 
produced  his  purse  unasked,  and  assured  the  inoffensive  and  sur* 
prised  horseman  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  draw  his  pistol.  The 
traveller  rallied  his  horse,  with  apologies  to  the  venerable  member 
of  the  church  whom  he  had  unwillingly  affrighted,  and  pursued 
bis  journey.  The  horse  next  made  the  same  suspicious  approach 
to  a  coach,  from  the  window  of  which  a  blunderbuss  was  levelled, 
with  denunciations  of  death  and  destruction  to  our  countryman, 
Aough  sacklets,  as  he  expressed  it,  of  all  offence  in  deed  or 
word.  In  a  word,  after  his  life  had  been  once  or  twice  endangered 
by  the  suspicions  to  which  his  horse's  conduct  gave  rise,  atid  his 
liberty  as  often  threatened  by  peace-officers,  who  were  disposed 
to  apprehend  him  as  the  notorious  highwayman  who  had  formerly 
ridden  the.  horse  in  question,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  part 
with  the  inauspicious  animal  for  a  mere  trifle ;  and  to  purchase,  at 
a  pretty  dear  rate,  a  horse  of  less  external  figure  and  action,  but 
of  better  moral  habits. 

48.  Anecdote  of  George  III, — His  Majesty,  during  the  two 
nights  of  the  riots,  sat  up  with  several  general  officers  in  the 
queen's  riding-house,  from  whence  messengers  were  constantly 
dispatched  ^to  observe  the  motions  of  the  mob.  Between  three 
and  four  thousand  troops  were  in  the  queen's  gardens,  and  sur* 
rounded  Buckingham-house.  During  the  first  night  the  alamr 
was  so  sudden,  that  no  straw  could  be  got  for  the  troops  to  rest 
themselves  on;  which  being  told  his  Majesty,  he,  accompanied 
with  one  or  two  officers,  went  throughout  the  ranks,  telling  them, 
**  My  lads,  my  crown  cannot  purchase  you  straw  to-night,  but 
depend  on  it.  1  have  given  orders  that  a  sufficiency  shall  be  here 
to-morrow  forenoon.  As  a  substitute  for  straw,  my  servants  will 
instantly  serve  you  with  a  good  allowance  of  wine  and  spirits,  to 
make  your  situation  as  comfortable  as  possible;  and  I  shall  keep 
you  company  myself  till  morning.''  The  king  did  so,  walking 
mostly  in  Ae  garden,   sometimes  visiting    the  queen  and  the 
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children- in  the  palace,  and  receiying  all  meuages  in  the  riding'-' 
house,  it  being  In  a  mannec  head-quarters.  When  he  waa  toid 
that  part  of  the  mob  was  attempting  to  get  into  St.  James's^  ^nd 
to  the  Park^  he  forbade  the  soldiers  to  fire,  but  ordered  them  ti> 
keep  off  the  rioters  with  their  bayonets ;  the  mob,  in  consequence 
of  that,  were  so  daring  as  to  take  hold  of  the  bayonets  and  shake 

them,    defying    the    soldiers   to   fire  or  hurt  them;    however^ 

fc    -      • 

nothing  further  was  attempted  on  the  part  of  the  ^rioters  in  tiiat. 
quarter. 

49.  jI  Sermon  on  the  Word  MALT;  preached  in  m  hollow 
Tree. — ^The  Rev.  Mr.  Dodd,  a  very  worthy  minister,  who  lived  a 
^ew  miles  from  Cambridge,  had  rendered^imself  obnoxious  •to- 
many  of  the  Can  tabs,  by  frequently  preaching  against  drunken*- 
ness ;  several  of  whom,  meeting  him:  on  a  journey,  determined 
to  ma^:e  him  preach  in  a  hollow  tree,  whidh  was  near  the  road 
side.     Accordingly,  addressing  him  with  great  apparent,  politaii: 
ness,  they  asked  him  if  he  had  not  lately  preached  much  agaipst 
drunkenness.     On  replying  in  the  affirmative,  they  insist^  h» 
should  now  preach  from  a  text  of  their  choosing.     In  vain  did']i% 
remonstrate  on  the  unreasonableness  of  expecting  him  to  give 
them  a  discourse  without  study,  and  in  such  a  place :  they  mxp, 
determined  to  take  no  denial,  and  the  word  MALT  was  given 
him  by  way  of  text ;  on  which  he  immediately  delivered  himself 
as  follows. 

**  Beloved  1  let  me  crave  your  attention.-;;— I  am  a  little  man," 
come  at  a  short  warning,  to  preach  a  short  sermon,  from  aanall. 
subject,  in  an  unworthy  pulpit,  to  a  small  congregation.  Beloved, 
my  text  is  MALT :  I  cannot  divide  it  into  words,  it  being  but 
one ;  nor  into  syllables,  it  being  but  one :  I  must,  therefore,,  of 
necessity  divide  it  into  letters,  which  I  find  to  be  these  fbiur^ 
M— A— L— T. 

"  M,  my  beloved,  is  Moral, — A,  is  Allegorical,— L,  Literal,— » 
T,  Theological.  The  Moral  is  set  forth  to  teach  you  drunkarda> 
good  manners;  therefore,  M»  masters,— A,  all  of  you, — L,  listen^ 
T,  to  my  text.  The  Allegorical  is  when  one  thing  is  spoken, .  and 
another  thing  is  meant.  The  thing  spoken  of  is  malt;  the  thing 
qieant  is  the  juice  of  malt ;  which  you  Cantabs  make — M,  your 
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waster,— A,  your  apparel, — L,  your  liberty, — andT,  your  trust. 
The  Literal  is  according  to  the  letter — M,  much— A,  ale, — ^^L^ 
little — T,  trust*  llie  Theological  is  according  to  the  effects  that 
it  works  ;  and  these  I  find  to  be  of  two  kinds :  first,  in  this  world  ^ 
secondly,  in  the  world  to  come.  The  effects  that  it  works  in  thi^ 
world  are, — in  some,  M,  murder, — in  others.  A,  adultery,— in  *alli 
Ly  looseness  of  life, — and  in  some,  T,  treason.  The  effects  that  it 
works  in  the  world  to  come  are,  M,  misery, — A,  anguish, — L^ 
lamentation, — and  T,  torment.  And  so  much  for  this  time  and 
text.' 

'^  I  shall  improve  this :  first,  by  way  of  exhortation ;— M, 
masters, — A,  all  of  you,— L,  leave  off— T,  tippling:  or,  secondly^' 
by-way  of  excommunication;— M,  masters, — A,  all  of  you, — L, 
leokfor'— T,  torment:  thirdly,  byway  of  caution,  take  this  :  a 
dnmkard  is  the  aimoyance  of  modesty,  the  spoil  of  civility,  the 
destrtietion  of  reason,  the  brewer's  agent,  the  alehouse's  benefac- 
lOTi  his  wife's  sorrow,  hts  children's  trouble,  his  own  shame,  his 
Beighbonr^s  scoff,  a  walking  swill-bowl,  the  picture  of  a  beast^ 
and  t^  monster  of  a  man. — Now  to/'  &c. 

He  then  concluded  in  the  usual  form ;  and  the  young  men^ 
pleased  with  his  ingenuity,  not  only  sincerely  thanked  him,  but 
absolutely  profited  more  by  this  short  anfl whimsical  sermon,'  than 
bj  any  serious  discourse  they  had  6ver  heard. 

50.  Anecdote  of  a  Quaker. — A  certain  Quaker  (viery  rich  and 
very  obstinate,)  constantly  rode  every  evening  to  a  village  not  far 
fircnn  town,  and,  as  a  proof  of  his  humility,  made  it  a  rule  never 
to  turn  out  of  his  track  for  any  one.  A  young  buck  undertook, 
for  a  wager,  to  make  friend  Aminadab,  for  once,  at  least,  give 
way,  without  using  any  force  or  violence.  At  the  proper  time  (for 
Ae  Quaker  was  as  regular  as  the  clock)  the  young  fellow  set  oui 
on  horseback,  and,  soon  seeing  the  Quaker  at  a  distance,  rode  on, 
till  his  horse's  nose  touched  that  of  the  Quaker's ;  when  both 
stopped,  and  sat  some  time  looking  at  each  other.  At  length 
the  buck,  with  great  composure,  taking  out  a  pipe»  filled,  and 
lighted  it,  by  the  help  of  a  pistol  tinder-box ,  then  leaning  his 
elbow  upon  the  pommel  of  his  saddle,  smoked  it  out  very  deliberate* 
ly,  looking  stedfastly  all  the  while  in  the  Quaker  s  face.    His  pijpe 
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out,  he  began  to  re-charge,  which  the  Quaker  seeing,  immediateljr 
turned  his  horse's  head,  saying,  as  he  passed  his  ojjfqponent^ 
*'  Friend,  thou  beest  a  very  obstinate  fellow/' 

^1.  Parental  Affeeti&n. — The  following  relation  is  copied 
from  the  journal  of  a  voyage  for  making  discoveries  towards  the 
North  Pole. 

Early  in  the  morning,  the  man  at  the  mast  head  of  the  Car* 
case  gave  notice,  that  three  bears  were  making  their  way  very 
fast  over  the  ice,  and  that  they  were  directing  their  course  towards 
the  ship.  They  had,  without  question,  been  invited  by  the  spent 
cf  the  blubber  of  the  sea-horse,  killed  a  few  days  before,  which 
the  men  had  set  on  fire,  and  which  was  burning  on  the  ice  at  the 
time  of  their  approach.  They  proved  to  be  a  she-bear  and  iier 
two  cubs ;  the  cubs  were  nearly  as  large  as  the  dam.  They  ran 
eagerly  to  the  fire,  and  drew  out  from  the  flames  part  of  the  flesh 
of  the  sea-horse  that  remained  unconsumed,  and  eat  it  voraciously^ 
The  crew  from  the  ship  threw  great  lumps  of  the  flesh  of  the 
sea-horse,  which  they  had  still  left  upon  the  ice,  which  the  old 
bear  fetched  away  singly,  laid  every  lump  before  her  cubs  as  she 
brought  it,  and  dividing  it,  gave  each  a  share,  reserving  bat  a 
small  portion  to  herself.  As  she  was  fetching  away  the  last 
piece,  they  levelled  theuypuskets  at  the  cubs,  and  shot  them  bdth 
dead ;  and  in  her  retreat  they  wounded  the  dam,  but  not  mmr* 
tally. 

It  would  have  drawn  tears  of  pity  from  any  but  unfeeling 
minds,  to  have  marked  the  affectionate  concern  expressed  by  this 
poor  beast,  in  the  dying  moments  of  her  expiring  young.  Though 
she  was  sorely  wounded,  and  could  but  just  crawl  to  the  place 
where  they  lay,  she  carried  the  lump  of  flesh  she  had  fetched 
away,  as  she. had  done  the  others  before,  tore  it  in  pieces,  and 
laid  it  down  before  them :  and  when  she  saw  they  refused  to  eat, 
she  laid  her  paws  first  upon  one^  and  then  upon  the  other,  and 
endeavoured  to  raise  them  up :  all  this  while  it  was  pitiful  to  bear 
her  moan.  When  she  found  she  could  not  stir  them  she  went 
off,  and  when  she  had  got  at  some  distance,  looked  back,  and 
moaned ;  and  that  not  availing  her  to  entice  them  away,  she  re- 
turned, and  smelling  round  them,  began  to  lick  their  wouods» 
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She  went  off  a  second  time,  as  before^  and  having  crawled  a  few 
]>aces,  looked  again  behind  her,  and  for  some  time  stood  moan- 
ing. But  still  her,  cubs  not  rising  to  follow  her,  she  returned  to 
them  again,  and  with  signs  of  inexpressible  fondness,  went  round 
one,  and  round  the  otber,  pawing  them,  and  moaning.  Finding 
at  last  that  they  were  cold  and  lifeless,  she  raised  her  head  to- 
ivards  the  ship^  and  growled  a  curse  upon  tlie  murderers,  which 
they  returned  with  a  volley  of  musket  balls.  She  fell  between 
her  cabs,  and  died  licking  their  wounds. 

52.  Conscience. — The  following,  we  are  informed,  is  a  true 
relation  of  an  event  which  happened  in  a  neighbouring  state  not 
many  years  ago : — A  jeweller,  a  man  of  good  character  and  con» 
siderable  wealth,  having  occasion,  in  the  way  of  business,  to 
travel  at  some  distance  from  the  place  of  his  abode,  took  along 
with  him  a  servant.  He  had  with  him  some  of  his  best  jewels, 
and  a  large  sum  of  money,  to  which  his  servant  was  likewise 
{yrivy.  The  master  having  occasion  to  dismount  on  the  road,  the 
servant  watched  his  opportunity,  took  a  pistol  from  his  master's 
caddie^  and  shot  him  dead  on  the  spot ;  then  rifling  him  of  his 
jewels  and  money,  and  hanging  a  large  stone  to  his  neck,  he 
threw  him  into  the  nearest  canal.  With  this  booty  he  made  off 
to  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  where  bi  had  reason  to  belieVe 

• 

that  neither  he  nor  his  master  were  known.  There  he  began  to 
trade,  in  a  very  low  way  at  first,  that  his  obscurity  might  screen 
him  from  observation ;  and  in  the  course  of  many  years  Seemed 
to  rise  up,  by  natural  progress  of  business,  into  wealth  and  con- 
sideration ;  so  that  his  good  fortune  appeared  at  once  the  effect  of 
industry,  and  the  reward  of  virtue.  Of  these  he  counterfeited 
the  appearance  so  well,  that  he  grew  into  great  credit,  married 
into  a  good  family,  and  by  laying  out  his  hidden  stores  discreetly, 
as  he  saw  occasion,  and  joining  to  all  an  universal  affability,  he 
was  at  lehgth  admitted  to  a  share  of  the  government  of  the  town, 
and  rose  from  one  post  to  another,  till  at  last  he'  Was  choseii  chief 
inagistrate.  In  this  office  he  maintained  a  fair  chiirlMeter,  and 
continued  to  fill  it  with  no  sitiall  applause,  both  as  wveriioi'  and 
Judge;  till  one  day,  as  be  sat  on  the  bench  with  some  of* his 
brethren,  a  criminal  was  brought  before  him,  who  i^as  accused  of 
9  2  c 
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murdering  his  master.     The  evidence  came  out  full ;  the  jury 
brought  in  their  verdict  that  the  prisoner  was  guilty^  and  the 
whole  assembly  waited  the  sentence  of  the  President  of  the  Court 
{wBich  happened  to  be  himself^)  in  great  suspense.     Meanwhile 
he  appeared  to  be  in  an  unusual  disorder  and  agitation  of  mind ; 
his  colour  changed  often :  at  length  he  arose  from  his  seat,  and 
coming  down  from  the  bench^  placed  himself  just  by  the  unfor- 
tunate man  at  the  bar^  to  the  no  small  astonishment  of  all  present 
**  You  see  before  you^  (said  he,  addressing  himself  to  those  who 
had  sat  on  the  bench  with  him,)  a  striking  instance  of  the  just 
awards  of  heaven*  which  this  day,  after  thirty  years  concealment, 
presents  a  greater  criminal  than  the  man  just  now  found  guilty."— 
Then  he  made  an  ample  confession  of  his  heinous  offence,  with 
all  its  peculiar  aggravations :  ''  Nor  can  I,"  continued  he,  ''  feel 
any  relief  from  the  agonies  of  an  awakened  conscience,  but  by 
requiring  that  justice  be  forthwith  done  against  me,  in  the  most 
public  and  solemn  manner.''     We  may  easily  imagine  the  amaze- 
ment of  all,  especially  his  fellow  judges.     They  accordingly  pro- 
ceeded, upon  his  confession,  to  pass  sentence  upon  him^  and  he 
died  with  all  the  symptoms  of  a  penitent  mind. 

53.  The  prating  5o/^i0r.— During  the  late  unhappy  com^ 
motions  in  Ireland,  a  private  soldier  in  the  army  of  Lord  Com- 
wallis  was  daily  observed  to  be  absent  from  his  quarters,  and  firom 
the  company  of  his  fellow-soldiers  :  he  began  to  be  suspected  of 
withdrawing  himself  for  the  purpose  of  holding  intercourse  with 
the  rebels ;  and  on  this  suspicion,  probably  increased  by  the 
malice  of  his  wicked  comrades,  he  was  tried  »by  a  court-martial, 
and  condemned  to  die.  The  marquis  hearing  of  this,  wished  to 
examine  the  minutes  of  the  trial ;  and,  not  being  satisfied,  sent 
for  the  man  to  converse  with  him.  Upon  being  interrogated,  the 
prisoner  solemnly  disavowed  every  treasonable  practice  or  inten- 
tion, declared  his  sincere  attachment  to  his  sovereign,  and  his 
readiness  to  live  and  die  in  his  service.  He  affirmed,  that  the 
real  cause  of  his  frequent  absence  was,  that  he  might  obtain  a 
place  of  retirement  for  the  purpose  of  private  prayer ;  for  uliidi 
his  lordship  knew  he  had  no  opporturiity  among  tus  profane  com- 
rades,  who  had  become  his  enemies  merely  on  account  of  his 
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]tat>fession.  He  said  he  had  made  this  defence  on  his  trial ;  but 
the  officers  thought  it  so  improbable,  that  they  paid  no  attention 
to  it.  The  marquis^  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  truth  of 
his  defence,  observed,  that  if  so,  he  must  have  acquired  some 
considerable  aptness  in  this  exercise.  The  poor  man  replied,  that 
as  to  his  ability,  he  had  nothing  to  boast  of.  The  marquis  then 
insisted  on  his  kneeling  down^  and  praying  aloud  before  him ; 
which  he  did— and  poured  forth  his  soul  before  God  with  such 
copiousness,  fluency,  and  ardour,  that  the  marquis  took  him  by 
die  hand^  and  said,  he  was  satisfied  that  no  man  could  pray  in  that 
manner  who  did  not  live  in  the  habit  of  intercourse  with  his 
God.  He  not  only  revoked  the  sentence,  but  received  him  into 
his  peculiar  favour,  placing  him  among  his  personal  attendants ; 
where,  it  is  said, "he  still  continues  in  the  way  to  promotion. 

'  54.  Conjugal  Affection  — During  the  time  of  the  French 
Revolution,  when  the  city  of  Lyons  became  the  theatre  of  daily 
executions,  a  woman  learned  by  chance  that  her  husband's  name 
was  on  the  list  of  the  proscribed,  and  instantly  ran  to  avert  the 
impending  destruction,  by  securing  his  immediate  flight.  She 
compelled  him  to  assume  her  dress,  gave  him  her  money  and 
jewels,  and  had  the  inexpressible  happiness  to  see  him  pass  un- 
suspected. A  few  hours  afterwards  the  officers  of  justice  came  ta 
eeize  upon  him.  She  had  prepared  herself  to  receive  them  by- 
putting  on  a  suit  of  her  husband's  clothes,  and  answering  also  ta 
lier  husband's  name.  She  was  led  before  the  revolutionary  com* 
mittee.  In  the  course  of  her  examination  her  disgube  was  dis- 
covered, and  they  tlemanded  of  her,  her  husband. 

'*  My  husband,**  she  answered,  in  a  tone  of  exultation,  ^'  is  out 
of  the  reach  of  your  power.  I  planned  his  escape,  and  I  glory- 
in  risking  my  own  life  for  the  preservation  of  his." 
'  They  displayed  before  her  the  instrument  of  punishment,  and' 
charged  her  to  reveal  the  route  her  husband  had  taken.  "  Strike,"* 
she  replied,  '•  I  am  prepared,"  *'  But  it  is  the  interests  of  your 
country  that  command  you  to  speak,"  said  one  of  the  committee. 
'*  Barbarians,"  she  answered,  '*  my  country  cannot  command  m& 
to  outrage  the  sacred  laws  of  natuve." 
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Her  dignity  and  (irnine8&  awed  even  the  memh^s  of  di# 
revolutionary  committee,  and  a  noble  action  for  once  prevailed 
over  their  spirit  of  desolating  cruelty. 

55.  Anecdote  of  the  King  o/^  PrtMiM.-— The  king  was  one 
4ay  alone  in  his  little  chamber  at  Sans  Spuci :  before  the  open 
window  was  a  casket  full  of  parcels  of  ducats.  He  slumbered, 
and  of.  coujTse  did  not  see  one  of  his  lacqueys,  who  at  that  moment 
passed  under  the  window^  and  seeing  the  king  asleep,  took  with« 
put  ceremony  a  parcel  c^  ducats :  but  Frederic  soon  perceived 
that  t^is  parcel  was  missing.  He  called  one  of  the  hussars  of  hia 
chamber,  and  said  to  him.  There  is  a  parcel  of  these  dueata 
)vaptiDg,  and  I  must  learn  who  has  stolen  it.  The  hussar,  in  a 
^eat  firigbt^  assured  the  king  that  he  knew  nothing  of  it,  an4 
that  his  majesty  was  perhaps  mistaken,  for  it  appeared  impossibly 
^hat  these  djiicat^  could  be  stolen  in  his  own  presence. — If  you 
cannot,  answered  the  king,  name  the  thief,  I  shall  render  yon 
xespon^ible  for  the  robbery.-— The  poor  hussar;,  in  great  constema^ 
tion^  represented  again  to  the  king  that  he  could  not  answer  foe 
what  passed,  in  his  apartment  when  he  was  not  there.  I  am  not; 
unjust,  said  Frederic,  but  you  must  know  your  comrades,  and 
know  if  t)iere  be  a  rpgue  among  them.  The  hussar  immediately 
inquired  among  the  domestics  to  discover  the  thief,  and  suooeed-i 
ed.  The  king  summoned  the  knave  to  his  chamber,  and  sud  to 
him,  *'  You  rogue,  you  have^  stolen  a  parcel  of  ducats :  hold» 
here  is  another  of  equal  value;  run,  leave  my  house,  and  thi» 
country^  as  quickly  as  you  can ;  lose  no  time,  for  if  they  catdh  yoa» 
you  will  infallibly  be  hanged. 

56.  Anecdote  of  Sir  Richard  Stefle, — Sir  Richard  having  one 
day  invited  to  his  house;  severali  persons  of  the  first  quality,  they- 
were  surprised  at  tjie  number  of  liveries  which  surrounded  the 
t^ble ;  and  after  dinner,  when  wine  and  mirth  had  freed  them 
from  the  observation  of  rigid  ceremony,  one  of  them  inquired  of 
Sir  Richard,  how  he  could  with  his  slender  fortune  maintain  sudi 
an  expensive  train  of  domestics.  Sir  Richard  fi:pely  confessed 
that  they  were  fellows  of  whom  he  wished  much  to  get  rid  > 
and  being  asked  why  he  did  not  discharge  them,  he  declared  they 
were  bailiffs,  who  had  introduced  themselves  with  an  execution. 
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and  thftty  M  he  could  not  s«nd  them  away*  he  thought  it  best  to 
put  them  in  livery,  that  they  might  do  him  some  credit  while 
tbey  stayed.  His  friends  were  highly  diverted  with  this  expedient* 
and  by  paying  the  debt,  discharged  %ke  attimdants ;  but  they 
obliged  Sir  Richard  to  promise  that  they  should  never  find  him 
agam  graced  with  such  a  retinue. 

67*  The  JoUowing  Epitaph  is  found  im  Graniham  Chmrch'^ard^ 

LincolnAire. 

"  John  Falfreyman,  who  is  buried  here. 

Was  aged  four  and  twenty  year ; 

And.  near  this  place  his  mother  lies> 

Likewise  his  father — when  he  dies.*' 
58.  The  Sentinel:  cr  Covjmcal  4ff action* — The  d^eadfal  win-  .. 
ter  which  opened  the  eighteenth  century^  and  of  whjich:  |he  ter- 
lible  effects  were  felt  even  in  the  southern  provinces  <^  Fraiice    is 
still  a  frequent  subject  of  conversation.     The  cold  was  so,  intense, 
that  the  most  rapid  rivers  were  frozen  to  the  depU>:  of  several 
ieet»  and  a  great  nmnber  of  travellers  were  found  dead  upon  the 
Eoads.     In  one  night  all  the  olive  trees  of  Provence  were  de« 
stroyed. 

The  regiment  of  Danphiny  was  then  in  garrison  at  Metz.  A. 
young  soldier,  of  the  name  of  Verner,  was  remarkable  for  hia 
excellent  moral  character^  and  the  punctuality  with  which  he* 
performed  his  military  duties.  About  two  months  before,  he  hadi 
married  the  daughter  of  a  respectable  mechanic,  whom  he  assisted: 
in  his  trade^  whenever  the  service 'in  which  he  was  eng^ed  left. 
him  a  litde  leisure.  He  lived  happily  with  a  pretty  and  virtuous 
wife;  and  the  esteem  which  his  officers  felt  for  him  gave  him 
reaaon  to  hope  for  a  speedy  preferment.  There  was,  however,  in- 
the  company  to  which  he  belonged^  a  non-commissioned  officer 
vho  cherished  against  him  a  deadly  hatred^  which  he  did  not  en- 
deavour to  conceaL  He  had  been  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  Louisa^ 
(this  waa  the  name  of  Vemer's  young  wife,)  and  the  preference 
given  to  Vemer  inspired:  him  with  the  bitterest  malignity.  He 
looked  out.  for  an  opportuni^  of  taking  revenge  for  the  affront 
which  he  had  received,  and  he  speedily  found  one. 
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On  one  of  the  moet  inclement  nights  of  that  winter^   the 
young  soldier  vas  on  daty  in  <»ie  of  the  posts  out  of  the  city. 
The  cold  was  so  piercings  that  the  sentinels  were  obliged  to  be 
relieved  every  hour.     The  snow  fell  heavily,  and  was  driv^i  by 
an  impetuous  wind :  every  thing  showed  th&t  the  night  would  be 
a  horrible  one.     Louisa  could  not  reflect  without  uneasiness  upon 
her  husband,  whom  she  knew  to  be  exposed  to  all  the  severity  of 
the  weather.      A  melancholy  dream  came  to  add  to  her  terrors; 
she  thought  that  she  saw  the  unfortunate  Vemer  pale,  scarcely 
able  to  support  himself,  and  calling  her  to  his  assistance  with  a 
fiiltering  voice.     Half  distracted,  she  got  up,  and  alone,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  she  quitted  the  house,  and  directed  her 
steps  through  the  snow,  towards  the  spot  where  she  knew  her 
husband  to  be  on  guard.    She  stopped  a  few  paces  from  the  sentry 
box :   surprised  not  to  hear  him,  and  being  every  moment  more 
alarmed,  she  loudly  called  out  '*  Vemer!"  but  no  Vemer  answer- 
ed.    She  rushed  forward,  and  saw  him  leaning  on  his  firelods^ 
his  head  covered  with  his  hood,  and  dying  of  cold.     For  three 
hours  he  had  been  vainly  waiting  to  be  relieved.     The  non-com- 
missioned officer  had  purposely  forgotten  him,  and  had  no  doubt 
that  he  would  fall  a  victim  to  the  insufferable  cold.    Vemer  hardly 
knew  his  wife,  who  clasped  him  in  her  arms.     "  O  Heavens  !** 
exclaimed  she,  **  my  forebodings  did  not  deceive  me !     You  are 
dying !     Come,  follow  me ;  our  home  is  not  far  off,  and  my  care 
will  restore  you  to  life  I"     But  Vemer,  who  was  chained  to  his 
post  by  duty,  refused  to  follow  her  — *'  What  have  you  to  fear?" 
said  Louisa.  ^"  Dishonour  and  a  cruel  death,  should  my  fault  be 
discovered."-— '^  My  dearest  Verner,  is  not  the  death  that  awaits 
you  here  still  more  certain  ?     Let  your  first  thoughts  be  to  avoid 
that.     No  one  will  ever  suspect  your  absence.     Come  with  roe. 
Heaven  will  take  pity  on  us." — "  No  1"  replied  Vemer  firmly,  "  I 
know  how  to  die  at  my  post,  but  I  will  never  leave  it.''— «'  Well 
then,"  replied  Louisa,  *'  I  will   stay  on  guard  in  your  stead ;  I 
sliall  have  strength  enough  to  hold  out  till  your  return.     Give  me 
your  arms/'     Vemer  for  a  long  time  continued  to  refuse,  bu^ 
overcome  at  last  by  the  tears  of  his  wife,  and  hoping  that  a  few 
minutes  would  be  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  reco  ver  himself,  and 
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to  return  to  his  p06t>  he  went  home^  after  having  given  the  watch- 
w<M*d  to  Louisa. 

Happy  that  she  had  saved  the  life  of  her  husband^  Louisa  was 
returning  thanks  to  Heaven  for  her  having  succeeded  in  per- 
suading him^  when  she  saw  at  a  distance  the  patrole  advancing 
towards  her.  Terrified  by  this  unexpected  circumstance,  she 
forgot  what  Verner  had  told  her^  and  hid  herself  trembling,  in  the 
sentry  box. 

The  officer,  who  was  alarmed  by  this  silence,  approached, 
and  saw  with  astonishment,  instead  of  the  sentinel «  a  woman 
armed  and  on  the  point  of  falling.  She  was  taken  to  the  guard 
house ;  and»  as  soon  as  she  came  to  her  senses^  she  shed  a  flood 
of  tears,  and  related  what  had  occurred.  Then^  throwing  her- 
self at  the  feet  of  the  officer,  she  entr^ted  for  the  pardon  of  her 
husband,  of  whose  misfortune  she  alone  had  been  the  cause.  At 
this  story,  and  the  despair  which  her  language  so  truly  expressed, 
every  heart  was  touched  with  pity,  and  filled  with  admiration. 
Verner  was  loved,  he  was  compassionated ;  but  military  laws  are 
inflexible.  He  had  quitted  his  post,  and  betrayed  the  watch- 
word :  a  council  of  war,  therefore,  condemned  him  to  death. 
He  had  foreseen  his  fate,  and  he  could  submit  to  it  with  courage; 
but  who  can  paint >  the  despair  of  his  wretched  wife!  The 
excess  of  her  grief  at  first  overpowered  her ;  but  soon  it  redoubled 
her  strength.  The  moments  were  precious.  Without  any  other 
recommendation  or  introduction  than  her  virtue  and  her  misfor- 
•  tunes,  she  applied  to  every  one  who  was  in  the  least  able  to  serve 
her.  So  extraordinary  and  so  moving  an  event  had  already  opened 
•all  hearts  to  compassion;  her  tears  did  the  rest.  The  execution 
of  the  sentence  was  respited,  and  the  case  of  Verner  was  laid 
before  the  throne.  It  was  not  difficult  to  prove  that  the  ruin  of 
Verner  had  been  brought  about  entirely  by  the  non-commissioned 
officer,  who  had  kept  him  several  hours  on  a  post  where  his 
.  death  was  inevitable.  He  was  broken^  and  Verner  was  pardoned^ 
The  good  conduct  and  courage  of  Verner  raised  him  at  length  to 
the  rank  of  an  officer ;  and  Louisa  long  enjoyed  the  happiness 
which  she  owed  to  her  virtue  and  to  her  heroic  devotedness. 
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59.  N€gro  Justice.  "K  free  negro,  in  the  province  of  Pefni'* 
sylvania,  suspected  of  having  stolen  goods  in  his  posReseioh,  Ms 
taken  before  a  magistrate,  and  charged  with  the  offence^  He 
knew  the  goods  to  be  Btolep,  and  confessed  the  fact.  *'  Miassa 
Jugtioe,  me  know  me  get  dem  tings  from  Tom  dere:  me  tink  Tom 
teal  dem  too;  but  what  den,  Massa?  Dey  be  only  a  piccatianvf 
cork-screw  and  a  piccaninny  knife  ;  one  cost  sixpence,  and  t\addei^ 
a  shilling ;  and  me  pay  Tom  honestly,  Massa/* 

*•  A  very  pretty  story,  triily !  You  kiYew  they  were  stolen, 
but  excuse  yourself  by.  eaying  you  paid  for  tbem  !  I  will  teadi 
you  better  law  than  that,  sirrah !  Don't  you  know,  Juba>  tbft 
receiver  is  as  bad  as  the  thief:  yon  diall  be  severely  whipt,  ycHk 
black  I'ascal  you*** 

^'Verra  well,  massa,  if  de  blstdc  rAscal  be  whip  for  buying  de 
tolen  doods,  me  hope  do  white  rascal  will  be  whip  for  de  satlie 
ting  as  Juba  when  me  tatch  him  ?" 

**  To  be  sure,"  rejoined  his  worship. 

''  Well,  den,  here  be  Tom's  massa  i  hold  him  fiist,  -Masia 
Tonstable^  he  buy  Tom  as  I  buy  de  piccaninny  knife  and  pieo*- 
ninny  cork>screw;  he  know  rerra  wMl  poor  Tom  be  tolen  IWwti 
his  fadder  and  mudder :  de  knife  and  de  cork-'screw  have  ntddie^, 
me  no  tink." 

Whether  the  justice  ^  the  severity  of  the  application  operated 
upon  the  feelings  of  the  accuser  and  the  magistrate,  1  know 
not,  but  Juba  was  dismissed  without  the  threatened  punishment. 

60.  Anecdote  of  OHmt  CratttwelL^^Mr.  Jeremy  White,  one 
of  Oliver  Cromwell's  domestic  chaplains,  a  sprightly  man,  and 
one  of  the  chief  i^its  of  the  court,  was  so  ambitious  as  to  make 
his  addresses  to  Oliver's  youngest  daughter,  the  lady  Frances. 
The  young  lady  did  not  discourage  "him;  but  in  so  religious  a 
court,  this  g^lantry  could  not  be  carried  on  without  being  taken 
notice  of.  The  protector  was  told  of  it,  and  was  much  Obncerned 
thereat:  he  ordered  the  person  who  told  him  to  ke^  a  strict  look- 
out, promising,  if  he  could  ^i  Ve '  him  any  substantial  proofs^  hie 
should  be  well  rewarded,  and  White  severely  punished.  The  spy 
followed  his  business  so  close,  that  in  a  little  time  he  dogged  Jeny 
White,  as  he  was  generally  called,  to  the  lady's  chamber,  and  ran 
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immediately  to  the  protector  to  acquaint  him  that  they  were 
together.  Oliver,  in  a  rage,  repaired  to  the  chamber ;  and  going 
in  hastily,  found  Jerry  on  his  knees,  either  kissing  the  lady's 
hand,  or  having  just  kissed  it. 

Cromwell  in  a  fury  asked  what  was  the  meaning  of  that 
posture  before  his  daughter  Frances. — White,  with  a  great  deal  of 
presence  of  mind,  said,  "  May  it  please  your  Highness  !  1  have 
a  long  time  courted  that  young  gentlewoman  there,  my  lady's 
woman,  and  cannot  prevail :  I  was  therefore  humbly  praying  her 
ladyship  to  intercede  for  me."  The  protector,  turning  to  the 
young  woman,  cried,  ''  What's  the  meaning  of  this,  hussy  1  why 
do  you  refuse  the  honour  Mr.  White  would  do  you  ?  He  is  my 
friend,  and  I  expect  you  would  treat  him  as  such."  My  lady's 
woman,  who  desired  nothing  more,  with  a  very  .low  courtesy, 
replied,  "  If  Mr.  White  intends  me  that  honour,  I  shall  not  be 
against  him."  "  Say'st  thou  so,  my  lass?"  cried  Cromwell, 
"  Call  Godwin :  this  business  shall  be  done  presently,  before  I  go 
out  of  the  room."  Mr.  White  had  gone  too  far  to  go  back  :  his 
brother  parson  came :  Jerry  and  the  lady's  woman  were  married  in 
the  presence  of  the  protector,  who  gave  her  five  hundred  pounds 
for  her  portion,  which,  with  the  money  she  had  saved  before, 
made  Mr.  White  easy  in  his  circumstances,  except  that  he  never 
loved  his  wife,  nor  she  him,  though  they  lived  together  near 
fifty  years  afterwards. 

6i»  In  Hanymynech  Church-yard,  Montgomeryshire,  is  the 

following  remarkable  Epitaph* 
Here  lies  John  Thomas, 

And  his  three  children  dear ; 
Two  buried  at  Oswestry, 
And  one  here. 

6^.  Cost  of  a  King's  Gi/if  .—-About  the  commencement  of  the 
late  reign,  the  Duke  of  Chandos  was  one  day  riding  by  the  side 
of  his  Majesty's  carriage,  which  was  drawn  by  four  black  horses. 
The  king,  seeing  that  he  admired  them,  said,  ''  I  observe,  Chau- 
dos,  that  you  are  very  much  pleased  with  this  set  of  horses ;  now 
I  don't  much  esteem  them ;  they  are  your's ;  speak  to  Rutland, 
and  he'll  give;  them  to  you." 
9  2d 
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The  duke  thanked  his  Majesty,  and  next  day  waited  oA  ikn 
Master  of  the  Horse^  who  presently  told  him,  that  the  king  had 
signified  to  him  the  purport  of  his  visits  and  wished  to  know 
when  he  should  be  ready  to  receive  them.  ''Any  time  yoa 
please,"  replied  the  duke :  ••  but,  by  the  bye,  will  you  be  good 
enough  to  inform  me,  for  I  am  aware  there  are  such  things,  what 
are  the  proper  fees  on  these  occasions  V  The  Duke  of  Rutland 
said,  he  did  not  exactly  recollect,  biit  that  he  should  be  made 
acquainted  with  them  when  he  was  put  in  possession  of  the 
horses. 

In  a  few  days  a  spruce  gentleman  waited  on  the  duke  with 
the  cattle ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  insinuated  into  his  hand  a 
small  piece  of  paper,  which,  he  said,  he  understood  his  Grace 
had  desired  to  have.  The  duke  had  scarcely  replied  in  the  affir- 
mative, when,  casting  his  eye  over  it,  he  saw  that  there  was 
three  hundred  pounds  to  pay  for  fees !  Startled  at  this,  he  put 
on  as  good  a  face  as  he  could  command,  and  said,  he  was  very, 
sorry  to  be  obliged  to  trouble  the  gentleman  to  take  the  horwi 
back,  but  that  really  he  was  not  ready  to  receive  them.  The 
gentleman  obeyed,  and  the  duke,  safely  rid  of  both  parties,  re- 
Solved  never  to  request  their  attendance  there  again.  Shortly 
after,  the  king,  hearing  that  the  old  black  set  were  stiU  in  his 
stable,  took  an  opportunity  of  asking  the  duke  why  he  did  not 
send  for  them,  to  which  the  peer  replied,  with  a  smile,  **  Upon 
my  honour^,  your  Majesty,  I  cannot  afford  to  accept  your 
present." 

63,  Anecdote  of  a  Monkey. — There  were,  some  years  ago, 
two  monkeys  at  W ,  a  male  and  female ;  and,  what  is  an  ex- 
traordinary occurrence  in  our  climate,  the  female  bred,  and  pro- 
duced two  cubs.  The  mother,  however,  died  of  a  fever,  soon 
afler  this  event:  upon  which  the  male  monkey,  seeing  her 
motionless,  at  first  used  every  endeavour  to  awaken  her  and 
make  her  move ;  but  when  he  could  not  succeed,  he  jumped 
upon  her  body,  sat  upon  it,  and  howled  most  dreadfully.  He 
then  seized  each  of  the  cubs,  and  dashed  them  against  the  ground 
till  he  had  killed  them.  He  afterwards  remained  moaning  upon 
the  body  of  the  female  monkey,  refusing  all  kinds  of  food,  and 
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resisting  every  attempt  to  move  him  from  his  station,  till  he  him- 
aelf  died  of  grief  and  hunger. 

64.  Dr.  Henniker, — This  gentlemah  being  in  private  con- 
versation with  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham,  his  lordship  asked  him^ 
amongst  other  questions,  how  he  defined  wit  ?  ''  My  lord/'  said 
the  doctor,  ''wit  is  like  what  a  pension  would  be,  given  by  your 
'lordship  to  your  humble  servant,— a  good  thing  well  applied." 

65»  Anecdote  of  a  Counsellor  famed  for  his  Eloquence  and 
CovetQUsness. — A  certain  counsellor,  famed  both  for  his  eloquence 
and  covetousness,  and  who  seldom  considered  the  goodness  of  the 
cause  that  he  undertook,  provided  his  client  could  pay  him,  was 
consulted  by  a  notorious  robber,  who  promised  him '  a  large  re- 
ward, provided  that  he  brought  him  off;  and  the  pleader  so 
dexterously  managed,  that  he  saved  the  rogue  from  the  gallows : 
,  and  the  client,  to  show  his  gratitude  to  his  good  friend,  as  soon  as 
freed,  hastened  to  his  house,  and  presented  him  with  a  thousand 
crowns.  The  counsellor,  in  return  to  so  generous  a  client,. 
.  solicited  the  favour  of  his  company  to  supper ;  and  the  night 
proving  wet  and  dark,  further  invited  him  to  take  a  bed  there, 
which  offei  he  accepted. — The  guest  arose  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  found  the  way  to  the  room  of  his  hospitable  host,  and 
without  ceremony  bound  and  gagged  him — re-pocketed  his 
thousand  crowns,  and  broke  open  a  chest,  in  which  he  found 
plenty  of  silver  and  gold,  with  which  (after  wishing  him  a  good 
night)  he  marched  off  in  triumph.  If  we  screen  a  villain  at  the 
cxpence  of  our  conscience,  from  law  and  justice,  we  merit  no 
other  retipm  than  ingratitude. 

66.  William  Ctfr«/flrf5.-r-Car stares  was  confidential  secretary 
to  King  William  the  Third,  and  was  particularly  charged  witb 
the  management  of  all  business  which  related  to  Scotland.  He 
was  sometimes  ingenious  in  devising  methods  of  imposing  upon 
the  modesty  and  pride  of  such  as  would  have  rejected  his  good 
offices  with  disdain,  if  he  had  not  disguised  his  intentions.  The 
following  is  one  instance  out  of  many  that  are  told  of  him*  One 
Caddel>  an  ejected  episcopal  clergyman,  sometimes  waited  upon 
him  when  he  came  to  Edinburgh.  One  day,  when  Caddel  came 
to  call  upon  him,  he  observed  that  his  clothes  were  thread-bare ;: 
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and,  eyeing  him  narrowly  as  he  went  away^  he  desired  him  tJ 
call  again  two  days  after^  pretending  he  had  some  commission  to 
give  him  before  he  went  to  the  country.     He  was  no  sooner  gone, 
than  Mr.  Carstares  sent  for  his  tailor^  and  desired  him  to  make  a 
suit  of  clothes  that  would  answer  himself  as  to  length,  but  not  so 
wide  by  two  or  three  inches,  and  to  have  them  sent  home  about 
the  hour  at  which  Caddel  had  engaged  to  call  on  him.     Caddd 
kept  his  appointment ;  but^  upon  entering  the  room,  found  Mr, 
Carstares  in  a  violent  fit  of  passion  at  his  tailor  for  mistaking  his 
measure,  so  that  neither  coat,  waistcoat,  nor  breeches,  would  tit 
upon  him.     At  last,  turning  to  Caddel,  who  agreed  with  him 
that  it  was  impossible  he  could  ever  wear  them,  *'  then,**  says  he„ 
**  they  are  lost  if  they  don't  fit  some  of  my  friends ;  and,  by  the 
bye/'  added  he,  *'  I  am  not  sure  but  they  may  answer  you :  be 
8o  good  as  to  try,  for  it  is  a  pity  they  should  be  thrown  away.** 
Caddel  complied,  after  some  importunity;  and  to  his  surprise, 
^und  they  answered  as  if  they  had  been  made  for  him,  upon 
which  Mr.  Carstares  ordered  the  clothes  to  be  packed  up,  and 
sent  to  his  lodgings.    Next  day,  upon  putting  them  on,  he  found 
a  ten  pound  note  in  one  of  the  pockets,  which  he  naturaDy 
imagined  Mr.  Carstares  had  forgotten  to  take  out  when  he  threw 
off  the  clothes.     Returning  directly  to  the  college,   he  told  Mr. 
Carstares  he  had  come  to  restore  him  a  note,  which  he  had  neg- 
lected to  take  out  of  the  pocket  of  the   suit  of  clothes  he  had 
sent  him.     ^*  By  no  means,'*  said  he,  ''  Caddel,  it  cannot  belong  to 
me ;  for  when  you  got  the  coat  you  acquired  a  right  to  eveiy 
thing  in  it." 

67.  Singing  at  Sight, — **  When  Handel  went  through  Chester 
in  the  year  1741,"  says  Dr.  Burney,  '*  I  was  at  the  public  sdiool 
in  that  city,  and  very  well  remember  seeing  him  smoke  a  pip^» 
over  a  dish  of  coffee,  at  the  Exchange  Coffee  House ;  for  being 
extremely  curious  to  see  so  extraordinay  a  man,  I  watched  him 
narrowly  as  long  as  he  remained  at  Chester ;  which,  on  account 
of  the  wind  being  unfavourable  for  his  embarking  at  Parkgate^ 
was  several  days.  During  this  time,  he  applied  to  Mr.  Baker,  the 
organist,  my  first  music  master,  to  know  whether  there  were  any 
eboir-men  in  the  cathedral,  who  could  sing  at  sight,  as  he  wished 
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to  prove  some  books  that  had  been  hastily  transcribed,  by  trying 
the  choruses,  which  he  intended  to  perform  in  Ireland.  Mr. 
Baker  mentioned  some  of  the  most  likely  singers  then  in  Chester^ 
and  among  the  rest,  a  printer  of  the  name  of  Janson,  who  had  a 
good  bass  voice,  and  was  one  of  the  best  musicians  in  the  choir. 
A  time  was  fixed  for  this  private  rehearsal  at  the  Golden  Falcon, 
where  Handel  was  quartered ;  but,  alas !  on  trial  of  the  chorus 
in  the  Messiah,  *'  And  with  his  itripea  we  are  healed,"  poor  Janson, 
after  repeated  attempts,  failed  so  egregiously,  that  Handel,  after 
swearing  in  fpur  or  five  different  languages,  cried  out  in  broken 
English^  *'  You  shcauntrel !  tit  not  you  dell  me  dat  you  could  sing 
atsoite?"— "  Yes,  sir/*  said  the  printer,  '^andsol  can,  but  not 
at  first  sight," 

68.  Arabian  ready  Wit, — A  poor  woman  had  been  wronged 
of  ail  orchard  by  one  of  the  Saracen  caliphs  in  the  tenth  century. 
A  venerable  cadi  (or  judge)  accompanied  her  to  demand  redress. 
He  found  the  successor  of  Mahomet  giving  audience  on  the  very 
ground  which  he  had  unjustly  acquired.  '•  Permit  me,"  said  the 
cadi,  *'  to  fill  the  sack  which  I  have  brought  with  the  soil  of  this 
orchard/'  He  filled  it ;  and  then  required  the  caliph  to  assist  him 
in  raising  the  burthen  from  the  ground ;  the  sovereign,  though  he 
thought  the  request  odd,  humoured  the  respectable  magistrate, 
complaining  at  the  same  time  of  the  weighty  load.  "  Alas  !  com<« 
mander  of  the  faithful,"  rejoined  the  cadi,  **  if  this  sack  of  earth 
appear  so  heavy  to  your  arms,  how  will  you  support  the  weight  of 
this  whole  estate,  which  will  hang  on  your  soul  hereafter,  and 
sink  it  to  perdition  !"  The  caliph  heard  without  resentment,  and 
restored  tiie  orchard. 

69.  Sisindling  in  Perfection, — There  were  two  men  of  the 
name  of  Louvois  in  France^  both  of  whom  made  themselves 
remarkable.  The  minister,  Louvois,  was  a  bad  roan;  but  his 
successor  was  worse.  His  depravity  was  so  consummate,  that  no 
man  would  have  smiled  upon  him,  nor  any  woman  have  per- 
mitted him  to  smile  upon  her.  Among  many  of  his  knaveries 
this  is  one  specimen.  He  was  in  want  of  money.  Courtenvaux, 
his  uncle,  and  to  whom  he  was  reputed  heir,  was  rich.  He  went 
and  announced  his  death  to  a  rich  man,  and  desired  the  loan  of 
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thirty  thousand  franks,  on  pretext  of  the  expence  of  a  mourning, 
fit  for  a  roan  of  his  rank.  The  sum  was  promised^  but  a  delay  of 
two  hours  was  required.  As  Louvois  justly  estimated,  his  own 
character,  he  did  not  doubt  but  that  the  delay  was  intended  to 
discover  if  he  spoke  truth ;  and  running  to  his  uncle's  hotel,  in 
the  Rue  de  Richelieu,  he  sent  out  his  porter  on  some  pretext,  went 
into  the  porter's  lodge,  put  on  his  livery  and  coat,  and  patiently 
waited  till  the  two  hours  were  expired.  The  cunning  rogue  had 
his  design ;  he  foresaw  that  the  lender  would  send  for  intelligence, 
so  all  who  came  to  inquire  for  Mr.  Courtenvaux  were  dismissed 
with  these  words :  —he  died  at  a  quarter  after  two.  The  clock 
strikes;  he  runs  to  his  man;  the  trick  has  succeeded.  The 
money  was  told  down ;  and  next  morning  it  was  known  that  Mr. 
Courtenvaux  was  in  perfect  health.  But  what  added  a  sting  to'  the 
trick  was,  that  Louvois  knew  his^uncle  had  disinherited  him;  and 
he  was  thus  certain  that  he  never  could  repay  tlie  money. 

70.  Proper  Pride. — During  the  progress  of  the  benevolent 
Jonas  Han  way's  exertions  in  favour  of  chimney-sweepers,  .he 
addressed,  a  little  urchin,  after  he  liad  swept  a  chimney  in  his  own 
house,  "  Suppose,  now,  I  give  you  a  shilling  V*  *'  God  Almightf 
bless  your  honour,  and  thank  you  !'*  "  And  what  if  I  give  you  s 
fine  tie-wig  to  wear  on  May-day,  which  is  just  at  hand  }"  "  Ah ! 
bless  your  honour !  my  master  won't  let  me  go  out  on  May-day." 
"  No !  why  not?"  "  He  says  it's  low  life."  In  another  instance, 
a  chimney-sweeper's  boy  had  been  often  beaten  for  neglect ;  but 
he  remained  incorrigible.  "  You  dog  !**  said  his  master,  **  I  will 
beat  you  no  more;  but  I  will  degrade  you — you  shall  be  bound 
apprentice  to  a  tailor!"  The  threat  succeeded,  and  the  boy 
grew  more  careful,  after  passionately  deprecating  so  great  a  dis- 
grace, 

71 .  A  curious  Combat, — Two  gentlemen  of  high  birth,  the  one  a 
Spaniard,  and  the  other  a  German,  having  rendered  Maximilian 
n.  many  great  services,  they  each  for  recompepce  demanded  his 
natural  daughter,  Helena  Scharfequinn,  in  marriage.  The  prince, 
who  entertained  equal  respect  for  them  both,  could  not  give  either 
the  preference ;  and  after  much  delay,  he  told  them,  that  from 
the  claims  they  both  had  to  his  attention  and  regard,  he  could  not 
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give  his  assent  for  either  of  them  to  marry  his  daughter,  and  they 
must  decide  it  by  their  own  power  and  address ;  but  as  he  did 
not  wish  to  risk  the  l6ss  of  either,  or  both,  by  suffering  them  to 
fight  with  offensive  weapons,  he  had  ordered  a  large  bag  to  be 
brought,  and  who  was  successful  enough  to  put  his  rival  in  it, 
should  obtain  his  daughter. 

This  strange  combat  between  two  gentlemen  was  in  presence 
of  the  whole  imperial  court,  and  lasted  near  an  hour.  At  length 
the  Spaniard  yielded ;  and  the  German,  Andr6  Eberhard,  Baron 
of  Xatbert,  when  he  had'  him  in  the  bag,  took  him  on  his  back, 
and  placed  him  at  the  emperor's  feet,  and  on  the  following  day  he 
married  the  beautiful  Helena. 

72.  Discretion. — Lord  Mansfield,  no  less  eminent  for  his 
great  acquirements  than  the  acuteness  of  his  understanding,  was 
once  asked  by  a  country  gentleman,  whether  he  should  take  upon 
himself  the'  office  of  a  Justice  of  Peace,  as  he  was  conscious  of 
his  want  of  legal  knowledge  ?  "  My  good  friend,"  replied  the 
sagacious  lawyer,  "you  have  good  sense,  honesty,  and  coolness 
of  temper  •  these  qualities  will  enable  you  to  judge  rightly ; 
but  withhold  your  reasons  of  decision,  for '  they  may  be  dis- 
putable." 

75.  Anecdote  of  AH  Pacha. — *'  My  friend,"  said  he  one  day 
to  a  young  Greek  of  Janaina,  whose  father  had  just  died,  '*  your 
father  was  a  most  respectable  man  ;  I  sincerely  regret  his  loss;  we 
were  most  intimate  friends.  On  his  death-bed  he  has,  however, 
remembered  me,  and  bequeathed  to  rx^e  his  house  and  gardens." — 
'^  But,  my  lord,"  observed  the  youth,  "  that  is  more  than  three* 
fourths  of  my  whole  fortune." — "  My  child,"  replied  Ali,  "  the 
will  of  your  father  ought  to  be  sacred  to  you  ;  and  if  you  have 

• 

the  impiety  to  disregard  it,  I  will  cause  you  to  be  hanged  T' 
No  other  alternative  than  obedience  was  left. 

74  The  Earl  of  H ardwicke. ^The  celebrated  Earl  of  ftard- 
ivicke.  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  was  the  son  of  an  attorney 
at  Dover.     During  his  education  for  the  law,  which  commenced 

■ 

by  his  serving  a  clerkship  with  an  attorney,  he  was  frequently 
teazed  by  the  wife  of  his  employer,  a  notable  housewife,  with 
trifling  errands,  as  foreign  to  the  circumstances  of  his  profession. 
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as  they  were  inconsistent  with  propriety  and  decorum.  H«  soon 
took  an  opportunity  to  put  an  end  to  this^  with  one  positive  and 
peremptory  refusal,  ''  As  you  are  going  by  the  green  grocer's^ 
Mr.  Yorke^  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  buy  me  a  cauliflower  ?"  was 
the  last  request  he  was  ever  troubled  with.  At  his  return  the 
cauliflower  was  produced^  which  he  observed  cost  one  shilling 
and  sixpence — sixpence  for  the  cauliflower^  and  a  shilling  for  a 
sedan  chair  to  bring  it  home  in  !  ! 

75.  The  following  Inscription  is  copied  from  a  Grave-ttone, 

in  Warrington  Church-yard* 
Our  life  is  but  a  winter's  day^ 
Some  only  breakfast  and  away ; 
Others  to  dinner  stay^  and  are  full  fed ; 
Xhe  oldest  man  but  sups  and  goes  to  bed : 
Long  is  his  debt  who  lingers  out  the  day— 
Who  goes  the  soonest— has  the  least  to  pay.  * 

76.  The  generous  Clergyman's  Horse. — Kosciusco  once  wished 
to  send  some  bottles  of  good  wine  to  a  clergjnnan  at  Solothum; 
and  as  he  hesitated  to  send  them  by  his  servant,  lest  he  should 
smuggle  a  part,  he  gave  the  commission  to  a  young  man  of  the 
name  of  Zeltner,  and  desired  him  to  take  the  horse  which  he  him-» 
self  usually  rode.     On  his  return  young  Zeltner  said  that  he  never 
would  ride  his  horse  again,  unless  he  gave  him  his  purse  at  the 
same  time.     Kosciusko  asking  him  what  he  meant,  he  answered, 
''  As  soon  as  a  poor  man  on  the  road  takes  off  his  hat  and  asks  for 
charity,  the  horse  immediately  stands  still,    and  won't  stir  till 
something  is  given  to  the  petitioner ;  and  as  I  had  no  money  about 
me,  I  was  obliged  to  make  believe  to  give  something,  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  horse." 

77.  Theatrical  Anecdote.— \X,  is  the  lot  of  royalty,  whether 
real  or  imaginary,  to  be  attended  with  misfortunes.  It  was  onoe 
the  fate  of  Richard  the  Third  to  be  represented  by  a  young  man 
well  known  for  his  attachment  to  the  stage,  at  a  country  theatre. 
On  Lord  Stanley's  entrance  at  the  fourth  act,  the  tyrant  demands, 
— "How  now,  Lord  Stanley,  what's  the  news?"  The  answer 
given  was,  it  seems^  a  fact — "  There's  a  man  at  the  door  says  yoa 
owe  him  a  crown,  and  who  swears  he  won't  go  away  till  he  gets  it." 
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7S»   Professor  of  Signs:  or,   two  Ways  of  telling  a  Story. — 

Kiog  James  VI.  on  removing  to  London^  was  waited  upon  by  the 

Spanish  Ambassador,  a  man  of  erudition,  but  who  had  a  crotchet 

fin  his  head,  that  every  country  should  have  a  Professor  of  Signs, 

to  teach  him  and  the  like  of  him  to  understand  one  another.     The 

ambassador  was  lamenting'  one  day,  before  the  king,  this  great 

desideratum  throughout  all  .Europe, '  when  the  king,  who  was  a 

fueerish  sort  of  man,  says  to  him,  ''  Why,  I  have  a  Professor  of 

Signs  in  the  northernmost   college  in  my  dominions,    viz.   at 

Aberdeen ;  but  it  is  a  vast  way  off,  perhaps  six  hundred  miles.'' 

.''Were  it  ten  thousand  leagues  off  I  shall  see  him,^  says   the 

ambassador,  "and  am  determined  to  set  out  in  two  or  three 

days." 

The  King  saw  he  had  committed  himself,  and  writes,  or 
causes  to  be  written,  to  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  stating  the 
case,  and  desiring  the  professors  to  put  him  off  some  way,  or  make 
the  best  of  him.  The  ambassador  arrives,  is  received  with  great 
fidfemnity;  but  soon  began  to  inquire  which  of  them  had  the 
honour  to  be  Professor  of  Signs  ?  and-  being  told  that  the  Pro* 
fessor  was  absent  in  the  Highlands,  and  would  not  return  nobody 
.  conld  say  when,-— says  the  ambassador,  **  I  will  wait  his  return; 
though  it  were  twelve  months."  Seeing  that  this  would  not  do, 
Mud  that  they  had  him  to  entertain  at  a  great  expence  all  the  while, 
tfaflj  contrived  a  stratagem.  There  was  one  Geordy,  a  butcher, 
blind  of  an  eye,  a  drcdl  fellow,  with  much  wit  and  roguery  about 
biia.  '  He  is  got,  told  the  story,  and  instructed  to  be  a  Professor 
of  Signs,  but  not  to  speak  on  pain  of  death!'  Geordy  undertook 
it.  The  ambassador  is  now  told  that  the  '  Professor  of  Signs 
would  be  at  homfe  next  day,  at  which  he  rejoiced  greatly*  Geordy 
iB^gdwned,  wigged,  and  placed  in  a  chair  of  state,  in  a  room  of 
the  college ;  all  the  professors  and  the  ambassador  being  in  an 
admitting  room.  The  ambassador  is  now  shown  into  Geordy'9 
room,  and  lefl  to  converse  with  him  as  well  as  he  could ;  the 
irhol«  of  the  professors  waiting  the  issue  with  fear  and  trembling* 
The  ambassador  holds  up  one  of  his  fingers  to  Geordy ;  Geordy 
iMddt  up  twflf.iitf  his.     The  ambassador  holds  up  three;  Geordy^ 
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clenches  hit  fist  and  looks  stern.  The  ambusador  then  takes  an 
orange  from  his  pockety  and  holds  it  up ;  Gecnrdy  takes  «  pieoeof 
barley  cake  from  his  pod^et^  and  holds  that  up.  After  which  the 
ambassador  bows  to  him^  and  retires  to  the  other  professors^  wito 
anxiously  inquired  hie  opinion  of  their  brother.  *'  Hei$a  ferfi^ 
miracle"  says  the  ambassador ;  ^'  I  would  not  give  him  for  tile 
wealth  of  the  Indies  V*  "  Weil,''  says  the  professors,  **tb  desesnd 
into  particulars."  ^*  Why,"  says  the  ambassador,  <'  I  first  hrid 
up  one  finger,  denoting  that  there  is  one  Grod ;  he  held  up  two^ 
signifying  that  these  are  the  Father  and  Son ;  1  held  up  three^ 
meaning  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost ;  he  clenched  his  §0, 
to  say  that  these  three  were  one.  I  then  took  out  an  onnsg% 
signifying  the  goodness  of  God,  who  gives  his  creatures  notojsljr 
the  necessaries  but  the  luxuries  of  life ;  upon  which  the  wonderfiil 
man  presented  a  piece  of  bread,  showing  that  it  was  the  staff  dt 
life,  and  preferable  to  every  luxury."  The  professcn  were  very 
glad  that  matters  had  turned  out  so  weU ;  so  having  got  quit  ef 
the  ambassador,  they  next  got  Geordy,  to  hear  his  version  of  Ae 
^igns.  *^  Well,  Geordy,  how  have  you  come  on,  and  wbat  lUnk 
you  of  yon  man?" — ''The  rascal,"  says  Geordy,  **what  did  h# 
do  first  think  ye?  He  held  up  one  finger,  as  much  as  to  say  yo« 
have  only  one  eye !  Then  i  held  up  two,  meaning  that  mj  mut 
eye  was  perhaps  as  good  as  both  his.— Then  the  fdJow  held  Mf 
three  of  his  fingers,  to  say  that  there  were  but  three  eyee  faetwvMi 
us;  and  then  1  was  so  mad  at  the  scoundrel,  that  I  «fedk«rf  M|f  «sl«^ 
and  was  to  come  a  whack  on  the  side  of  his  head,  and  would  ha* 
done  it  too^  but  for  your  sakes.  Then  the  rascal  did  not  slop 
with  his  provocation  here;  but  forsoodi  takes  out  an  orange,  as 
much  as  to  say,  your  poor  beggarly  cold  country  caumt  prodooe 
that !  1  showed  him  a  wang  of  a  bear  bannock,  meamng  thit  I 
didna'  care  a  farthing  for  him  nor  his  trash  neither,  as  hmg^s  as  I 
ba'  this!  But  by  a'  that's  guid  (concluded  Geordy,)  I'kn  angiy 
yet  that  I  didna'  thrash  the  hide  o'  the  scoundrel !" 

79.  A  remarkable  Case  of  Canspiraey. — The  green  of  a  ridi 
bleacher,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  had  been  constantly  robbed  lit 
night  to  a  very  considerable  amount,  notwithstanding  the  utmosl 
Tigilance,  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  proprietor  and  his  servanAs  to 
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pmtect  it.  mid  without  the  slightest  clae,  even  to  a  iuspicioiif  who 
the  robber  was. 

EflbctuaUy  and  re^peatedly  baffled  by  the  ingetiuity  of  the  thief 
0KL  thieves,  the  proprietor  at  length  published  a  pypelan9i(tion» 
offiBTtng  a  reward  of  a  hundred  pounds  for  the  apprehansioa  of 
any  person  or  persons  detected  robbiiig  the  greeii. 

A  few  days  after  this  proclamation,  the  ipayter  waa  at  mid* 
night  raised  from  his  bed  by  the  alarm  of  a  faithful  servant^ 
^  there  was  somebody  with  a  lantern  crossing  the  green*"  The 
mirtpr  started  finom  his  bed,  flew  to  the  window^-^it  was  so ;  he 
hmrkd  on  his  clothes,  armed  himself  with  a  pistol^  tjie  wrvaut 
flew  ftr  his  loaded  musket^  and  they  cautiously  followed  the  lighltf 
The  persim  with  the  lantern  (a  man)  was,  as  they  approached^  on 
'^ tiptoe^"  distinctly  seen  stooping,  and  groping  on  the  ground; 
he  was  aeen  lifting  and  tumbling  the  linen.  The  servant  flred— r 
tim  rehber  felL  £xultingly  and  fearlessly  now.  the  man  and 
msiiiir  proceeded  to  examine  the  spot  .The  robber  waa  dead 
•^-he  was  recognized  to  have  been  a  youth  of  about  nineteen,  who 
Bsided  a  few  fields  ofL  The  linen  was  cut  across,  bundles  of  it 
were  tied  up ;  and  upon  searching  and  examining  farther,  the  ser* 
Tant^  iii  tiie  presence  of  his  roaster,  picked  up  a  peakmfe,  with 
the  name  of  the  unhappy  youth  engraved  upoa:the  handle.**-^ 
Thwevidbhice  was  conclusive,  for  in  the  morning  die  lantern  waa 
aekoQiwIedged  by  the  afflicted  and  implicated  fether  of  the  boy 
la  he  his  lantern*     Defence  was  dumb. 

3be  fetthfnl  sorant  received  the  hundred  pounds  reward,  and 
was,  besides,  promoted  to  be  the  confidential  '^overseer*'  and 
^care-taker"  of  the  establishment 

Tfaia  faithful  servant— this  confidential  *' care-taker" — this 
vigihnt  '^  overseer,"  was  hanged  diortly  after  at  Dundalk,  fer 
the  murder  of  that  robber,  alias  that  ihnocent^  that  unsuspecting^ 
diatt  iiickleis  youth. 

It  appeared,  upon  the  clearest  evidence,  and  by  the  dying 
confession  and  description  of  the  wretch  himself,  that  all  this  cip? 
enoMtantial  evidence  was  preconcert^  by  himself^  that'  alt  was 
a  conapiracy,  not  only  to  eseapis  from  the  imputation  of  aU  tho 
fiaannr  robheriefl^  but  to  get  the  hundred  pounds  jsewatd-^lto 
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fie.  this  '^  fiuthfiil  servant,"  was  the  perpetrator  of  all  the  fivoier 
robberies. 

With  matchless  ingetiaityy  with .  matdiless  perfidy,  did  this 
villain  contrive  his  case — did  he  prepare  the  circumstantial 
evidence  of  the  guilt  of  that  murdered  yoath— did  he  get  up  a 
robbery,  did  he  contrive  to  furnish  a  robber. 

The  dupe,  the  victim,  he  chose  for  his  diabolical  purpose,  was 
dii^  youth;  he  was  artless,  afiectionate,  he  was  obliging. 
'  This  boy  had  a  favourite  knife,  a  penknife,  with  his  name 
engraved  upbn  its  handle.  The  first  act  of  this  fiend  waa  to  coax 
him  to  give  him  that  knife  as  a  keepsake.  Unconscious  of  Ae 
bloody  intention,  he  gave  it  to  him* 

On  the  evening  of  the  fatal  day  appointed  for  this  mercenary 
murder,  this  miscreajit  overseer  prepared  his  bleach  gremC  the' 
theatre  of  this  melancholy  tragedy,  for  his  performance.  He  tore 
the  linen  from  the  pegs  in  some  places,  he  cut  it  across  in  otherb^ 
he  turned  it  up  in  heaps ;  he  tied  it  up  in  bundles,  as  if  ready  t» 
be  removes  and  (deep  laid  and  diabolical  treachery !)  he  placed 
thia  favourite  knife,  this  keepsake,  in  one  of  the  cuts  himself  hai 
made. 

The  stage  being  thus  prepaned,  he  invited  the  devoted  youth 
to  supper,  and  as  the  nights  were  dark,  he  expressly  bid  him  .to 
bring  the  lantern  to  light  him  home.  At  supper,  or  afler,  with 
hellish  art,  tlus  host  turned  the  conversation  upon  the  favourite 
knife,  this  keepsake,  which  he  affected  with  great  alarm  to  miss^ 
and  pretending  that  the  last  recollection  he  had  of  it,  was  nmng  it 
on  a  particular  spot  of  the  bleach  green,  described  that  spot  to 
the  obliging  boy,  and  begged  of  him  to  see  if  it  was  there.  He 
lit  the  lantern,  his  father's  lantern,  which  he  had  been  desired  to 
bring  with  him  to  light  him  home— 'to  light  him  to  his  grave! 
and  with  alacrity  proceeded  upon  his  fatal  errand. 

As  soon  as  this  monster  saw  his  victim  was  completely  in  the 
ftnare,  he  made  his  alarm,  and  the  horrible,  the  melancholy  crime 
described  was  the  result. 

80.  Origin  of  Sandwiches, — Lord  Sandwich,  when  Minister 
of  State,  having  passed  twenty-four  hours  at  a  public  galmng 
table,  was  so  absorbed  in  play  during  thd  whole  time,  that  he 
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Kad  no  subsistence  but  a  bit  of  beef  between  two  slices  of  toasted 
bread,  which  he  ate  without  ever  quitting  the  game.  This  new 
dish  was  ever  afterwards,  and  is  to  this  day,  called  by  the  name 
of  the  minister  who  invented  it. 

81.  ne  Sportsman  and  Shepherd  Boy, — A  sportsman 
coursing  lost  a  hare,  and  hastily  accosted  a  shepherd  boy,  ''  Boy, 
did  you  see  a  hare  run  by  herd"  "A  hare,  sir?"  "Yes, 
fool."  "What,  a  hare,  sirl"  "Yes."  •*  What  a  thing  that  runs 
&8t  with  long  ears  ?"  **  Yes."  "  That  go  loppety,  loppety,  lop  1" 
•'Yes,  yes,  my  good  fellow."  "What  very  long  ears?"  "Yes, 
dolt.'*  "Ah,  then,"  said  the  boy,  "I  didn't  see  it.'* 
.  >  82.  Porfratf.— Could  you  not  give  a  little  expression  to  that 
eoontenianee  ?  said  a  gentleman  to  an  eminent  painter,  who' 
showed  him  a  portrait  that  .he  had  just  finished.— I  have  *  made 
that  attempt  already,  replied  the  painter ;  but  what  the  picture 
gained  in  expression,  it '  lost  in  likeness ;  and  by  the  time  there 
waa  a  little  common-  sense' in  the  countenance,  nobody  knew  for 
whom  it  was  intended.  I  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  make  an 
entire  new  picture,  with  the  face  perfectly  like,  and  perfectly 
nnmeaning  as  you  see  it. 

88*  The  favourite  Canary  J?irtf.—- An  old  maiden  lady  who  was 
a  most  determined  espous^r  of  the  cause  of  the  Pretender,  happen- 
edto  be  possessed  of  a  beautiful  canary  bird,  wHose  vocal  powers' 
were  the  annoyance  of  one  half  of  the  neighhourhood,  and  the 
admiration  of  the  other.  Lord  Peterborough  was  very  "^solicitous 
to  procure  this  bird,  as  a  present  to  a  favourite  female,  who  had 
set  her  heart  on  being  mistress  of  this  little  musical  wbndef ; 
neither  his  lordship's  entreaties  nor  his  bribes  could  prevail,  but 
■o  able  a  negociator  was  not  to  be  easily  foiled—he  took  an  oppor« 
tmiity  of  changing  the  bird,  and  substitiititig  another  in  its  cage,- 
during  some  lucky  moment  when  its  vigilant  protector  was  off  her 
guard.  The  changeling  was  precisely  like  the  original,  except  la 
that  particular  respect  ^hich  alone  constituted  its  value, '  it  kvat'-a 
perfect  uivlf,  and  had  more  taste  for  seeds  th^n  for  scjngs.-* 
Immediately  after  this  manceuvre,  that  battle  which  utterly  ruined 
die  hopes  of  the  Pretender  took  place ;  a  decent  interval  had, 
.  dapaedy  when  hia  lordship  summoned  up  'resolution  to  call 
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«m  ihe  old  kdy,  in  order  to  anoCher  all  tuspidott  of  tbt  tndthtf 
h«d  played  upon  her*  He  wai  about  to  affect  a  ^reat  ansieqr  foe 
the  possession  of  the  bird;  she  saved  him  all  the  tKOiiUe:OB  tiiift 
score  by  anticipating,  as  she  thoaght*  his  errand^  exdaimiv^^  ''  O^ 
Bo^  my  lord,  then  you  are  come  agai%  Ipresmnev  to  coax  me  out 
of  my  dear  little  idoi ;  but  it  is  aH  in  rmn^  he  b  now  deairer  iMtm» 
than  erer ;  I  would  not  part  with  him  for  his  cage  full  of  gokl-«- 
would  you  believe  it,  my  lord,  from  the  moma:it  that  hisgntdoMs 
Sovereign  was  defeated,  ike  iweet  Uttie  JtUdm  kt»  WBtuttntim 

84.  Gfni»f.«^William  Bilderdydk,  adadred  as  the  first 'poiA 
that;  mdem  Holland  has  produced*  and  net  l^ss  disttngiiiBhed  by 
the  oth^  brilliant  qualities  of  his  mind,  did  not  itt.his  yoiiftkaefli» 
to  show  any  happy  disposition  for  stud^.  Hit  father^- wliot6nni« 
ed  an  un&youraUe  opinion;  of  his  takntv^  waa  much 
and  frequently  reproached  him  in  severe  terms. for  his  ii 
and  iiiUeness ;  to  which  young  Bilderdyck  did  not  appear  ta  pay 
much  attention.  In  1776,  the  father,  with  a  newspaper  iir  hit 
hand,  came  to  stimulate  him  by  showing  him  the  adverttsement-oC 
a  prize  offered  by  the  society  of  Leyden^  and  decreed  to  the 
anthor  of  a  piece  of  poetry  signed  with  these  words : — Am.AmHut 
jeighUem.  fear$  M;"  who  waa  invited  to  make  hiaaastf  kaawss 
**  You  ought  to  blush,  idl^,"  said  old  Bilderdyck  to  his  floo^ 
"here  is  a  boy  who  is  only  of  your  age,  and,  though  ao  yoongj 
is  the  pride  and  happiness  of  his  parents ;  and  you  — i— •"  ^  Itit 
mysel^*^  answered  young  WiUian,  throwing  himself  inio  hit 
fath^sarms. 

SS*  The  B^k  a  good  Compmm^.'^li  was  the  command  ef 
Cromwell,  that  each  of  his  soldiers  should  carry  a  Bible  abe«t 
bim ;  and,  of  ooaTse»  this  officer  did,  lliougfa.  he  had  not  leiigion 
enaug^  to  read  it:  but,  after  one  desperate  engagement,  in  whidh 
it  jeema  the  party  he  was  in  waa  worsted,  he  perceived  the  em** 
aida  of  his  coat  to  be  fliM>t  thxou^ ;  be  waa  not,  howe!ver,'-woaBdy 
•d,  but  by  the  fdace  shot  he  found,  that  if  the  bell  had  aHeftad 
him,  it  must  have  been  in  a  part  of  his  thigh,  that  would,  iftall 
pvobabitity»  have  pooved  mortal.  But  where  cx)uld  the  hall  gn^ 
Upon  ecsamining  hia  Bible  be>  found  it,  and  that.it  bad^jaoroBd 
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ibyou^  Ihe  .leaores  .tSi  it  reached  Ecclet.  zi.  9.*^^  Rejoice,  O 
young  man,  in  thy  youth,  and  let  thy  heart  cheer  thee  in  the  days 
ef  "thy  ydvth;  i«ad  valk  :in  -the  wsyi  of  thiiie  heart,  and  in  the 
light  of  thine  cyea.  But  know  thou,  tiuit  fbr  all  these  things 
God  will  hdag  thee  into  judgment."  This  circumstance  was 
naderedinjVoiridence  fbr  great  good  to  his  soul;  it  striick  him  so 
to  ithe  hfiact,  that,  it  was  the  means  of  his  'convetiBion,  and  he 
iMcame  «  fiery  godly  man.  He  used  to  say,  the  Bible  saved  his 
liody  as  veil  m  his  sofd  from  death. 

86.  'Fmkerspf  if rit.— There  is  a  pleasant  story  told  6£  ime, 
who  firoma  fisherman  was  made  archbishvp  and  then  i^ope.-^ 
Whili?  archhishop,  it  was .  his  custom  every  dsy,  after  dinrfer^  te^ 
baKeAjfishing  net  spread  upon  his  table  by  way  of  a  ineiiietttiei,  asi 
he  was  need  to  say,  of  ^  the  meanness  of  hia  original.  TfaSs'Hirei-* 
€al>oateBtalion.of;  humility,  in4he8e  days,  oontribmepdioiot  «1itt1e 
to  thieincrease  of  his  reputation.  Soon  after  his  exaltation- ho  6t. 
Peter -siobair^  one  of  his  intimates  waa  takingnoticie  to  him,ofleday 
when  diimer  was  over,  of  the  tables  not  being  decked  as  usual» 
*'  Peace,"  answered  the  Holy  Father,  **  when  the  fish  is  caught, 
then  is  no  occasion  for  the  net.'* 

S7*  Natmrsi  Taknl.— The  Princes  of  Brunswick  were,  from 
their  very  early  years,  boys  of  what  the  French  call,  iris  grmnh 
$$fh'mi€e.  It  was  from  about  the  age  of  eight  till  twelve  they 
were  in  England  for  their  education.  One  day,  the  younger^ 
Prixioe  William,  had  been  mimicking  several  persons  remarkable 
finr  their  eccentricity  of  speech,  when  the  elder.  Prince  Charles^ 
boy-like,  began  to  copy  his  brother,  but  in  a  very  awkward  man* 
Her.  His  tutor  checked  him,  observing,  the  talent  was  natnral  m 
his  broUtet^iibttt  absurd  in  himself,  when  the  prince  pettishly 
WfiUed,  '^l^know  it  is  natural  in  William;  he  was,  asyouaay^ 
Pmm  an  ope  1 " 

B8.  Lord  Z«of Atan.— At  a  grand  review,  by  his  Majesty,  of 
&e  Portsmouth  fleet,  in  17B9,  there  was  a  boy  who  mounted  the 
ahmuds  with  so  much  agiliiy,  as  to  surprise  every  spectator.  The 
lug  partioularly  noticed  it,  and  said  to  Lofd  Lothian,  <*  Lodiian, 
I  Jsftve  heanlof  your  agilily,  let  us  see  you  run  up  after  that  boy.*^ 
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''Sire/'  replied  Lord  Lothian,  ''it  is  my  duty  io  foUmtf  ^gmtr 

89.  Example  of  ilfn^ummtfy.— Subrius' Flavias,  the  Roomii 
tribxine,  being  impeached  for  having  conspired  against  the  life  of 
the  emperor  Nero»  not  only  owned  the  charge,  bat  gloried  in  it. 
Upon  the  emperor's  asking  him  what  provocation  he  had  giwi 
hhn  to  plot  his  death  ?  "  Because  I  abhorred  thee/'  said  Flavius; 
''  though  there  was  not,  in  the  whole  army,  one  more  sealoody 
attached  to  thee  than  I,  so  long  as  thou  didst  merit  affection  ;  but 
1  began  to  hate  thee  when  thou  becamest  the  murderer  of  thy 
mother,  the  murderer  of  thy  brother  and  wife,  a  charioteer,  a 
comedian,,  an  incendiary,  and  a  tyrant.*'^— Tacitus  tells  us,  that 
the  whol^  conspiracy  afforded  nothing  which  proved  so.  bitter  'and 
pungenjt.to  Nero  as  this  reproach.  He  ordered  Flavius  to  be 
immediately  put  to  death,  which  he  suffered  with  amazing  intre* 
pidity.  Wb^i  the  executioner  desired  him  to  stretch  out  his 
neck  valiantly,   '' I  wish,"  replied  he,  ''thou  may  est  strike  •» 

valiantly." 

90.  Hemarkabk  Instance  of  Honour, — Wilfrid,  bishop  of  the 
Northumbrians,  having  rendered  himself  disagreeable  to  EgfHdy 
his  sovereign,  and  Theodore,   Archbishop   of    Canterbury,    the 
king  resolved  to  have  him  deposed;  and   the  archbishop  soon 
found  a  just  cause,  at  least  a  very  plausible  pretext,   for  that 
purpose.     No  sooner  was  Wilfrid  acquainted  with  their  design, 
than  he  immediately  prepared  to  lay  his  complaints  before  his 
holiness.     Sailing  with  a  fair  wind  he  landed  at  Friezland,  where 
be  was  honourably  received  by  Adalgise,  king  of  that  country* 
During  his  stay,  Adalgise  received  letters  from  Thierry,  king  of 
the  Franks,    and   Ebroin,  mayor  of  the  palace,  oftring  him  a 
prodigious  sum  of  money,  if  he  would  deliver  up  Wilfred  to  thenf 
alive,  or  send  them  his   head.     Adalgise,  shocked  at  the  offer, 
ordered  the  letters  to  be  read  at  a  public  entertainment,  after 
which  he  tore  them  into  pieces,  and  threw  them  into  the  fire,' 
before  the  face  of  the  messengers,  bidding  them  tell  their  master,' 
that  he  wished  every  person  who  violated  his  faith,   or  betrayed - 
his  friend  for  avarice,  might  be  reduced  to  ashes  in  the  samel 
manner. 
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91*  The  Parishioners  reformed.'^ \n  English  country  parson 
was  braggings  in  a  large  company,  of  the  success  he  had 
had  in  reforming  his  parishioners,  on  ^hom  his  labours,  he 
said,  had  produced  a  wonderfUl  change  for  the  better.  Being 
asked  in  what  respect,  he  replied,  that  when  he  came  first 
among  them^  they  were  a  set  of  unmannerly  clowns,  who 
paid  him  no  more  deference  than  they  did  to  one  another;  did 
not  so  much  as  pull  off  their  hats  when  they  spoke  to  him,  but 
bawled  out  as  roughly  and  familiarly  as  though  he  were  their 
equal ;  whereas,  now,  they  never  presumed  to  address  him  but  cap 
in  hand,  and,  in  a  submissive  voice,  made  him  their  best  bow 
when  they  were  at  ten  yards  distance,  and  styled  hinx  your  rece^ 
rence  at  every  word.  A  quaker,  who  had  heard  the  whole 
patiently,  made  answer,  ''And  so,  friend,  the  upshot  of  this 
reformation,  of  which  thou  hast  so  much  carnal  glorying,  is,  that 
thou  hast  taught  thy  people  to  worship  thyself." 

92.  Curious  Occurrences-^ As  two  young  men  were  going  by 
Ditton-marsh,  in  the  evening,  one  stopped  to  speak  to  a  person 
passing ;  but  on  coming  up  with  his  companion,  he  was  surprised 
to  find  him  lying  senseless  in  the  road :  he  conveyed  him  to  a 
neighbouring  public-house,  and  when  recovered,  he  stated,  tiiat 
he  had  received  a  violent  blow  on  the  back  part  of  his  head,  but 
did  not  know  from  whom  it  came.  On  examining  the  spot,  it 
appeared  that  some  geese  were  returning  home«  and  in  their  flight 
<Mie  of  them  had  struck  him  with  its  beak,  which  perforated  his 
hat,  and  severely  wounded  him.  The  goose  was  found  dead  close 
to  the  spot. 

93.  A  Pun. — A  punning  writer  of  the  last  century  observes, 
with  great  quaintness,  that  when  the  cannons  of  the  princes 
h^;an  war,  the  authority  of  the  emnone  of  the  church  was 
destroyed.  *'  It  was,"  says  he,  "  first  miirum  that  governed  the 
world,  and  then  nitrum;  first  Saint  Peter,  and  then  Salt 
Peier!" 

94.  Singular  Fact. — Mrs.  burton,  who  resided  upon  a  farm 
in  the  parish  of  Mansfield,  had  for  some  time  observed  one  of 
her  hens  to  be  in  a  lingering  state;  the  hen  dying,  curio.sity 
prompted  Mrs.  B.  to  examine  inCo  the  cause  of  its  death ;  but  ia 
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attempting  to  draw  it^  abe  took  hold  of  a  substance  irfaich'  she 
was  unaUe  to  remove ;  one  of  her  men  being  present,  immediaW- 
ly  took  his  knife  and  opened  the  fowl,  when  to  their  uttsr 
astonishment,  they  discovered  a  large  toad,  which  had  grown  fiujt 
to  the  side  of  the  hen !  ! 

95.  The  Frenchman  and  Pigs* 

A  Frenchman,  in  a  luckless  hour. 

Sought  shelter  firom  a  sudden  shower 

Beneath  a  gateway,  where  he  viewed 

A  sow,  with  all  her  motley  brood 

Of  little  pigs.     '<  Ah  !  ah ! '  quoth  he, 

''  Of  colour  quel  diversite  ; 

Beaucoup  I  admire  dese  little  ting. 

Ma  foi,  dey  thought  of  eating  bring ; 

£u  verite,  as  I'm  one  sinner, 

'T would  make  a  magnifique  grand  dinner  ; 

But  den  de  English  kw  so  strict, 

Dey  people  hang  for  such  a  trick; 

And  though  de  hunger  be  b;^  tii^. 

Me  rather  dat  than  take  one  swing : 

But  no  one  9ee,  and  if  I  'sc^pc, 

Ai>d  no  fear  come  &om  my  neck  cape, 

O  den  'twould  be  a  charmant  treat. 

Like  gourmand,  rosty  pig  to  eat 

Ma  foi !  ma  £01 1  as  I'm  a  sinner, 

'Twould  make  a  magnifique  grand  dinner*" 

The  point  thus  argued,  one  he  seized. 

And  placed  beneath  his  coat,  weU  pleased; 

When  piggy  sqti^eaked  so  loi^  and  load. 

As  SOCHI  alarmed  the  neighbouring  crow4 ;  • 

The  piother-'sow  loud  gruoted  too^ 

And  pigliqgs  to  theur  brother  true,   .    / 

Soon  gave  the  Frenchman  cause  to  rue. 

Stop  thief!  stop  thief!  the  people  haPi](o'd. 

Swift  off  he  ran,  but  closely  followed^: 

In  vain,  alas  1  was  all  confession. 

The  pig  wias  found  in  his  possession. 
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Examined  sb^glit,  and  guilty  found. 

The  calprit  humbly  bowed  around. 

And  said :  **  Mes^trs.  attendez  vous 

To  vat  I  now  parle  to  you ; 

'Tia  truth  each  Tord  dat  I  ahaU  aay, 

Me  be  one  genttlhomme  Fran9oi8. 

Me  not  know  vat  you  call  de  tif, 

ftear  de  affair,  and  den  belief: 

De  mamma  pig,  and  diildren  six. 

Me  own,  did  my  attention  fix ; 

So  to  dis  little  pig  I  say. 

Come  live  wid  me  a  month  I  pray ; 

Then  English  me  did  tink  he  speak. 

For  he  cried  out  —a  week  !  a  week! 

Well,  I  reply,  de  time's  but  small ; 

I  take  you  for  a  week^  dat's  all." 
^.  A  village  Patriot, — The  footway  from  Hamptonwick 
through  Bushy  Park  (a  royal  demesne)  to  Kingston  •upon-Thames, 
had  been  tot  many  years  shut  up  from  the  public  An  honest 
Aoemaker,  Timothy  Bennett,  of  the  former  place,  "unwilling^ 
(it  w«3  his  favourite  expression)  **  to  leave  the  world  worse  than  h& 
fenmdU**  consulted  an  attorney  upon  the  practicability  of  recover- 
iHg  this  road  for  the  public  good,  and  the  probable  expense  of  a 
kgal  process  for  that  purpose.  "  I  do  not  mean  to  cobble  the 
j6b,-'  s«d  Timothy,  '^for  I  have  seven  hundred  pounds^  and  I 
AoUld  be  wining  to  give  up  the  awl,  that  great  folks  might  not 
i#dp  the  upper  leather  wrongfully.  The  lawyer  in^yrmed  him 
ftat  no  such  sum  would  be  necessary  to  try  the  right ;  then  said 
Ae  worthy  shoemaker,  *'as  sure  as  soles  are  soles,  I'll  stick  to  them 
f^tbe  /mf ;"  and  Lord  Halifax,  the  then  ranger  of  Bushy  Park, 
K^  immediately  served  with  the  regular  notice  of  action  ;  upon 
whSch  his  lordship  sent  for  Timothy,  and  on  his  entering  the 
lodge,  his  lordship  said,  with  some  warmth,  "  And  who  are  you  that 
has  the  assurance  to  meddle  in  this  affair?" — *'My  name,  my  lord, 
19  Tunothy  Bennett,  shoemaker,  of  Hamptonwick.  I  remember,. 
iii*t  please  your  lordship,  to  have  seen,  when  I  was  a  young  man 
atttii^  ct  work,  the  people  cheerfully  pass  by  my  sfacy  to  King-^ 
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ston  market;  but:  now,  my  lord,  they  are  forced  to  go  round 
about,  through  a  hot  sandy  road,  ready  to  faint  beneath  their 
burdens :  and  /  am  unwilling  to  leave  the  world  worse  than  I 
found  it.  This,  my  lord,  I  humbly  representi  is  the  reason  why 
I  have  taken  this  work  in  hand."  "  Begone/'  replied  his  lord- 
ship, ''you  are  an  impertinent  fellow/'     However,  upon  mature 

t 

reflection,  his  lordship,  convinced  of  the  equity  of  the  claim, 
began  to  compute  the  shame  of  a  defeat  by  a  shoemaker,  desisted 
from  his  opposition,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  the  crown 
lawyers,  and  reopened  the  road,  which  is  enjoyed  by  the  public 
without  molestation  to  this  day.  Honest  Timothy  died  about  two 
years  after,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
followed  to  the  grave  by  all  the  populace  of  his  native  village. 

97.  Duality  of  Person  in  the  same  Individual. — The  Ameri- 
can Medical  Repository  furnishes  the  following  singular  article, 
communicated  by  Or.  Mitchell  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nott,  dated  Jan. 
18 16. 

"  Miss  R — — -  possessed   naturally  a  very  good  constitutioB^ 
and  arrived  at  adult  age  without  having  it  impaired  by  disease. 
She  possessed  an  excellent  capacity,  and  enjoyed  fair  opportunities 
to  acquire  knowledge.      Besides  the  domestic  arts  and  social 
attainments,  she  had  improved  her  mind  by  reading  and  convers- 
ation, and  was  well  versed  in  penmanship.     Her  memory  ww 
capacious,  and  stored  with  a  copious  stock  of  ideas.    Unexpected- 
ly,  arid  without  any  forewarning,    she  fell  into  a  profound  sleeps 
which  continued  several   hours  beyond   the  ordinary  term.    On 
waking,  she  was  discovered  to  have  lost  every  trait  of  acquired 
knowledge. — Her  memory  was  tabula  rasa — all  vestiges,  both  of 
words  and  things,    were  obliterated  and  gone.     It   was  found 
necessary  for  her  to  learn  every  thing  again.      She  even  acquired 
b^  new  efforts,  the  arts  of  spelling,  reading,  writing,  and  calcula« 
tjng,    and  gradually  became  acquainted  with   the   persons  and 
objects  around,  like  a  being  for  the  first  time  brought  into  the 
world.     In  these  exercises  she  made  considerable  proficiency •«-« 
But,  afler  a  few  months,  another  fit  of  somnolency  invaded  her; 
On  rousing  from  it  she  found  herself  restored  to  the  state  she  waa 
in  before  the  first  paroxysm,  but  was  wholly  ignorant  of  every 
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event  and  occurrence  that '  had  bej&Uen  her  afterwards.  The, 
former  condition  of  her  existence  she  now  calls  the  old  state,  and 
the  latter,  the  new  state ;  and  she  is  as  unconscious  of  her  double 
character,  as  two  distinct  persons  are  of  their  respective  natures.  For. 
example,  in  her  old  state  she  possesses  all  her  original  knowledge;, 
in  her  new  state  only  what  she  acquired  since.  If  a  gentleman 
or  lady  be  introduced  to  her  in  the  old  state,  and  vice  versa,  and 
so  of  all  other  matters,  to  know  them  satisfactorily,  she  must 
learn  them  in  both  states.  In  the  old  state  she  possesses  fine 
powers  of  penmanship  ;  while  in  the  new  she  writes  a  poor  and 
awkward  hand,  having  not  had  time  or  means  to  become  expert* 
During  four  years  and  upwards  she  has  undergone  periodical 
transitions  from  one  of  these  states  to  the  other.  The  alterations 
are  always  consequent  upon  a  long  and  sound  sleep.  Both  the 
lady  and  her  family  are  now  capable  of  conducting  the  affair 
without  embarrassment.  By  simply  knowing  whether  she  is  in 
the  old  or  new  state  they  regulate  the  intercourse,  and  govern 
themselves  accordingly. 

98.  Bail. — A  Jew  once  came  into  the  Court  of  King*s  Bench, 
to  justify  bail  for  six  hundred  pounds,  when  on  the  usual  ques« 
tions  being  asked  him,  if  he  was  worth  twelve  hundred  pounds 
and  all  debts  paid?  he  replied,  ''  My  lords,  upon  my  vord  dis  is  a 
Tery  great  shum,  and  as  I  am  not  really  vort  de  half,  I  viU  not 
justify  for  it :  but  as  de  attorney  here  did  give  me  a  twenty  pound 
bank  note  to  justify,  wat  vod  your  lordships  have  me  do  vid  de 
monies?"  Lord  Kenyon  immediately  replied,  ''You  are  an 
honest  Jew,  and  I  would  advise  you  by  all  means  to  keep  the 
note :"  which  Mordecai  accordingly  did  ;  and  as  his  lordship  was 
coming  out  of  court,  with  many  scrapes  and  bows,  said,  "I 
humbly  tank  your  lordship,  for  you  are  the  first  who  ever  called 
me  an  honest  Jew." 

99.  Instance  of  Honour. — In  the  year  1746,  when  England 
was  at  war  with  Spain,  the  Elizabeth  of  London,  captain  Wil- 
liam Edwards,  coming  through  the  gulf  from  Jamaica,  richly 
laden,  met  with  a  most  violent  storm,  in  which  the  ship  sprung  a 
leak,  that  obliged  them,  for  the  saving  of  their  lives,  to  run  into 
the  Havannah,  a  Spanish  port.    The  captain  went  on  shore,  and 
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<Brectly  waited  on  the  g^ernor,  told  the  occasion  of  hi^  pntSng 
ib>  and  that  he  durtendered  the  ship  as  a  prize,  aiiid  hixnsdf  and 
Bis  men  as  prisoners  of  war,  only  requesting  good  qnart^r,  "  No, 
At/*  replied  the  Spanish  goremor,  *'  if  we  had  fifken  jotL  in  finr 
war  at  sea,  or  approaching  oar  coast  with  hostile  intentibns,  jronr 
itnp  would  then  have  been  a  prize,  and  your  people  prisoners ; 
but  when  distressed  by  a  tempest,  you  come  into  our  port9  for  l3ie 

safety  of  your  lives,  we  the  enemies,  being  meh,  are  bonnd  is 

* 

such,  by  the  laws  of  humanity,  to  afford  relief  to  <!fetressed  men 
who  a^  it  of  us.  We  cannot,  even  against  our  enemfeis,  take 
advantage  of  an  act  of  God.  You  have  leave  therefore  to  mdoad 
your  ship,  if  that  be  necessary  to  stop  the  leak ;  you  may  riefit 
her  here,  and  traffic  so  far  as  shall  be  necessary  to^pity  the  charges  f 
fovL  may  then  depart,  and  I  will  give  you  a  pass  to  be  in  fbrce 
fill  you  ar&  beyond  Bermuda:  if  after  that  you  are  tak^  yotr 
^11  then  be  a  lawful  prize ;  but  now  you  are  only"  a  stranger^ 
imd  have  a  stranger's  right  to  safety  and  protectibh."  The  shqif 
accordingly  departed,  and  arrived  safe  in  London. 

100.  Oaths. — The  following  singular  methodof  adminisMing 
Sxi  oath:  is  practised  amongst  the  Chinese.  A  china  seocer  is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  incHvidual  to  be  swdfti,  and  the  person 
adminfetering  the  oath  exclaims,  '^  y<jit  shikll  tell  the  trutSi;  and 
the  whole  truth ;  for  the  saucer  is  bracked,  and  rf  you  dbyi't  tell 
Ae  truth,  your  body,  cracked  like  the  saucer,  shall  be  dashed  in 
pieces." — Ou  which  the  witness  dashes  the  saucer  to  the  gtonnd, 
und  breaks  it  in  pieces. 
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1. 

Of  naaeious  Vapours. — The  vapours  which  exhale  firom  diaf- 
coftl,  and  from  wine,  cider,  beer,  or  other  liqaors  in  a  state  et 
fermentation,  contain  something  poisonous  and  destructive  to  life 
The  vapours  arising  from  caves,  pits,  or  wells,  which  have  been 
long  fihut  up,  are  also  dangerous.  When  any  person  has  exposed 
iiimself  in  such  situations  as  to  lose  feeling  and  understandirig^ 
the  following  means  must  be  used  for  their  recovery :  ' 

The  patient  should  be  exposed  to  a  very  pure,  ftesh,  axiA 
iBpen  -air;  and  volatile  salts,  or  other  stimulating  substances^ 
held  to  his  nose.  He  should  next  -be  bled  in  the  arm;  or,  if 
that  does  not  succeed,  in  the  neck.  His  legs  ought  to  be  .put 
into  warm  water  and  well  rubbed.  A^  soon  as  .he  con  «wall^<w> 
some  lemonade,  or  water  and  vinegar,  with  the  addition  of  a  litilt 
nitre,  may  be  given  him. 

Nor  are  sharp  clysters  by  any  means  to  be  neglected ;  tlvit 
may  he  made,  by  adding  to  the  common  clyster  syrup  of  bucb- 
thorn  and  tincture  of  senna,  of  each  two  ounces ;  or,  in  theit 
stead,  half  an  ounce  of  Venice  turpentine,  dissolved  in  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  -may  be  added.  Should  these  things  not  be  at  hand» 
two  or  diree  large  spoonfuls  of  common  salt  may  be  put  into  tha. 
clyster. 

Moans,  if  necessary,  must  be  used  to  to  renew  the  cirottla« 
tion,  respiration,  &c.  which  must  be  attempted  by  Ueedii^, 
Mowing  warm  air  into  the  lungs  and  intestines,  and  applying 
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warm  substances,  as  ashes^  salt^  or  such  like,  to  the  whole  8ur£ice 
of  the  body. 

2.  To  breed  Canary  Birds, — A  large  cage>  with  two 
boxes  to  build  in,  should  be  provided  for  that  purpose.  Early 
in  April  put  a  cock  and  hen  together;  and  whilst  they  are 
pairing,  feed  them  with  soft  meat,  or  a  little  grated  breads 
scalded  rape-seed  and  egg  mixed  together.  At  the  same  time 
a  small  net  of  fine  hay^  wool,  cotton,  and  hair,  should  be 
suspended  in  one  comer  of  the  cage^  so  that  the  birds  may  puU  it 
out  as  they  want  it  to  build  with. 

Tame  canary  birds  will  sometimes  breed  three  or  four  times 
in  the  year,  and  produce  their  young  ones  about  a  fortnight  after 
'  they  begin  to  sit.  When  hatched  they  should  be  left  to  the  care 
of  the  old  ones,  to  nurse  them  up  till  they  can  fly  and  feed  them- 
selves ;  during  which  time  they  should  be  supplied  with  freah 
victuals  every  day,  accpmpanied  now  and  then  with  cabbage^ 
lettuice,  and  chick-weed  with  seeds  upon  it* 

When  the  young  canaries  can  feed  themselves^  they  should 
be  taken  from  the  old  ones,  and  put  into  another  cage.  Boil  a 
little  rape-seed,  bruise  and  mix  it  with  as  much  grated  bread,  maoe- 
seed,  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg  boiled  hard,  and  supply  them  with 
a  small  quantity  every  day,  that  it  may  not  become  stale  or  sour. 
Besides  this,  give  them  a  little  scalded  rape-seed,  and  a  Httle 
rape  and  canary  by  itself.  This  diet  may  be  continued  till 
they  have  done  moulting,  or  renewed  at  any  time  when  they 
aq>pear  unhealthy,  and  afterwards  they  may  be  fed  in  the  usual 
manner. 

3.  To  keep  Crows  from  Corn. — Boil  together  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  turpentine,  train  oil,  and  bruised  gunpowder ;  dip  some 
pieces  of  rags  in  the  boiling  mixture,  ^  them  on.  sticks  in  the 
field,  and  the  smell  will  prevent  the  crows  from  injuring  the 
.com. 

4.  To  prevent  Crust  in  Tea-kettles. — Hard  water  used  for  tea 
:is  apt  to  form  an  offensive  crust  withinside  the  tea-kettle,  whic^ 
might  be  prevented  by  frequent  cleaning,  or  putting  a  fiat  oyster 
.shell  at  the  bottom:  this  will  attract  the  stony  particles  tiiat 
are  in  the  water,  and  the  concretion  will  be  forn^ed  upon  it. 
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5.  Cure  of  the  Tooth  Ache, — A  drop  of  the  juice  of  red 
spurge  put  into  the  hollow  of  a  decayed  and  aching  tooth  will 
desttroj  the  nerve,  and  of  course  remove  the  pain ;  or  it  may  be 
rubbed  behind  the  ear,  and  by  raising  a  blister  it  will  afford 
relief. 

6.  Cure  of  IVarte  and  Corn^.— Apply  soft  brown  paper 
moistened  with  saliva,  and  a  few  dressings  will  remove  them ; 
or  a  convenient  plaster  may  be  made  of  an  ounce  of  pitchy 
half  an  ounce  of  gall-cinum^  dissolved  in  vinegar,  one  scruple 
of  anunonica,  and  a  dram  and  a  half  of  diachylon  mixed  to» 
gether. 

7-  To  cure  damp  Walls. — Powder  some  glass  fine,  mix.  it  with 
•lacked  lime,  dry  them  well  in  an  iron  pot,  and  pass  them  through 
'«  flpui^-sieve  Then  boil  some  tar  with  a  little  grease  for  a  quarter - 
fi€  an  hour,  and  make  a  cement  of  the  whole  together.  Care 
most  be  taken  to  prevent  any  moisture  from  mixing  witb  the 
/Dement,  which  must  be  used  immediately  after  it  has  been  made. 
Lay  it  on  the  damp  part  of  the  wall  like  common  plaster,  about  ^ 
foot  square  at  a  time,  t)r  it  will  quickly  become  too  hard  for  use^ 
if  the  wall  be  very  wet,  a  second  coating  will  be  required.  Com7 
men  hair  mortar  may  then  be  laid  on^  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
plaster  of  Paris,  which  will  prevent  the  walls  in  future  from 
becoming  damp. 

8.  Danger  of  improper Ij/  loading  Fire  Arms. — This  danger 
chiefly  arises  from  not  ramming  the  wadding  close  to  the  powder ; 
and  then  when  a  fowling-piece  is  discharged,  it  is  very  likely  to 
.burst  in  pieces.  This  circumstance,  though  well  known,  is  often 
;neglected,  and  various  accidents  are  occasiotied  by  it.  Hence 
fwhen  a  screw  barrel  pistol  is  to  be  loaded,  care  should  be  taken 
(that  the  cavity  for  the  powder  be  entirely  filled  with  it,  so  as  to 
.leave  no  space  between  the  powder  and  the  ball.  For  the  same 
reaaon^  if  the  bottom  of  a  large  tree  is  to  be  shivered  with  gun- 
.powder,  a  space  must  be  left  between  the  charge  and  the  wadding, 
and  the.  powder  will  tear  it  asunder.  , 

9.  Food  for  Birds.-^  An  excellent  food  for  linnets^  canaries, 
and  other  singing  birds,-  may  be  made  in  the  following  manner:— 
Knead  together  one  pound  of  split  peas  ground  to  flour,  half  a 
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pound  each  of  coarse  sugar  and  fine  grated  bread,  two  ounoes  of 
unsalted  butter,  and  the  fresh  yolks  of  two  eggs.  Brown  the 
paste  gently  in  a  frying-pan,  and  mix  with  it  when  cold  two 
ounces  of  mace  seed,  with  two  pounds  of  bruised  hemp-seed 
separated  from  the  husks.  This  paste  given  to  birds  in  amaH 
quantities  will  preserve  them  in  health,  and  prompt  them  to  iring 
every  month  in  the  year.    \ 

10.  Fruit  Trees  preserved  from  Frost  and  Blights, '"^Wiksi  ik 
tree  is  in  full  blossohi,  a  rope  should  be  entwined  upon  its 
branches,  and  the  end  of  it  brought  down  into  a  pail  6f  wate^; 
If  a  light  frost  takes  place  in  the  night,  the  tree  will  not  be'itfl^ict^ 
ed  by  it ;  but  an  ice  will  be  formed  oii  the  surface  of  the  water  in 
which  the  end  of  the  rope  is  immersed.  This  experiment  xtacf 
easily  be  tried  on  wall  fruit,  and  it  has  been  found  to  'ar^wer.  If 
the  trees  be  infected  with  an  easterly  blight,  the  best  way  is  to 
fumigate  them  with  brimstone  strewed  on  burning  charcoal :  dns 

■ 

Vill  effectually  destroy  the  insects,  and  preserve  the  fruit.  Afteiv 
"^aids  it  will  be  proper  to  cleanse  them  with  water,  or  wash  mt 
l>ranches  with  a  woollen  cloth,  and  clear  them  of  all  glutinous 
matter  and  excresences  of  every  kind,  which  would  harbour  the 
insects ;  but  the  washing  should  be  performed  in  the  early  part 
of  a  warm  day,  that  the  moisture  may  be  exhaled  before  the  eold 
of  the  evening  approaches. 

11.  Tb  preserve  Flower  Seeds. — When  seeds  begin  to  ripen, 
they  should  be  supported  with  sticks,  to  prevent  their  being 
scattered  by  the  wind ;  and  in  wet  weather  they  should  be  removed 
'to  a  dry  place,  and  rubbed  out  when  convenient.  -  August  is  m 
general  the^proper  time  for  gathering  the  seed,  but  many  kinds 
will  ripen  much  sooner.  To  ascertain  whether  any  kind  of  seed 
be  fully  ripe,  put  a  little  of  it  into  water;  if  it  be  come  to 
maturity  it  will  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  if  not  it  will  swim  upon 
the  surface.  To  preserve  them  ibr  vegetation  it  is  only  neeessavy 
to  wrap  the  seed  up  in  cartridge*  paper,  pasted  down  and  Tamisb- 
ed  over  with  gum  or  the  white  of  an  t^g^  and  some  kinds  may  be 
enclosed  in  sealing  wax.  • 

12.  Garden  Hedges. — A  well  trained  hawthorn  fence  is  the 
strongest,  but  as  it  is  apt  to  get  thin  and  fvXL  of  gaps  at  the 
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bottom^  the  barberry  is  to  be  preferred^  especially  on  high  bankf 
with  a  light  soil.  It  may  be  raised  from  the  berries  as  easily  as 
hawthorn^  and  will  grow  faster  if  the  suckers  be  planted  early. 
The  barberry  puts  up  numerous  suckers  from  the  roots ;  it  wiU 
therefore  always  grow  close  at  the  bottom^  and  make  an  impene- 
tr^le  fence.  In  trimming  any  kind  of  close  fence^  care  should 
be  taken  to  slope  the  sides^  and  make  it  pointed  at  the  top :  other- 
wise the  bottom  being  shaded  by  the  upp^r  part»  will  make  it 
grow  thin  and  full  of  gaps.  The  sides  of  a  young  hedge  may  be 
trimmed,  to  make  it  bush  the  better;  but  it  should  not  be 
topped  till  il  has  arrived  at  a  full  yard  in  height^  though  a  few  of 
the  points  may  be  taken  off.  The  bottom  of  hawthorn  hedges 
may  be  conveniently  thickened  by  putting  in  some  plants  of  com- 
moQ  sweetbrier  or  barberry. 

13.  Gravel  Wallet, — To  preserve  garden  walks  from  moss  and 
weeds,  water  them  frequently  with  brine  or  salt  and  water,  both 
in  the  spnag  and  in  autumn.  Worms  may  be  destroyed  by  an 
fnftt^ion  of  walnut  tree  leaves,  or  by  pouring  into  the  holes  a  ley 
made  of  woodashes  and  lime,  if  trees  are  sprinkled  with  it^  the 
.  ravages  of  insects  will  be  prevented* 

lit.  Improved  method  of  mahmg  Coffee, ^^Thete  is  a  raw  and 
astringent  quality  in  coffee  which  often  disagrees  with  weak 
stomachs^  and  by  being  drunk  too  warm  it  is  as  frequently  ren- 
dered unwholesome.  The  addition  of  a  tea- spoonful  of  the  best 
flour  of  mustard  to  an  ounce  of  coffee  will  greatly  improve  its 
fragrance,  and  correct  its  acidity ;  but  the  best  way  of  rendering 
it  truly  fine  and  wholesonie  is  to  prepare  it  on  the  evening  before 
it  is  wanted  for  use.  Let  an  ounce  of  fresh  ground  coffee  be  put 
in|x>  a  clean  coffee-pot  well  tinned,  pour  upon  it  a  full  pint  of 
boiling  water,  set  it  on  the  fire,  and  after  it  has  well  boiled,  let  it 
stand  by  to  settle.  Next  morning  pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  add 
to  it  a  pint  of  new  milk,  warm  it  over  the  tire,  and  sweeten  it  to 
the  taste.  This  method  of  making  coffee  will  be  found  superior 
to  any  other,  and  is'  particularly  recommended  to  persons  of  a 
weak  and  delicate  habit. 

15.  Smell  of  House  Drains  prevented.— Any  collection  of 
.^fflith  whatever  may  be  completely  neutralised,  by  pouring  upon  it 
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a  mixture  of  lime  water,  and  the  ley  of  wood  ashes,  or  suds  thai 
have  been  used  in  washing.  An  article  known  by  the  name  of  a 
sink  trap  may  be  had  at  the  ironmongers,  which  is  a  cheap  and 
simple  apparatus,  for  carrying  off  the  waste  water  and  other 
offensive  matters  from  sinks  and  drains.  But  as  the  diffusion  of 
such  noxious  matter  tends  to  produce  disease  and  •  mortality,  it 
should  not  be  suffered  to  settle  and  stagnate  near  our  dwelling, 
and  every  possible  care  should  be  U^en  to  render  them  swe^t  and 
wholesome. 

16.  Razor  Strops. — Nothing  makes  a  better  razor  strop  than 
crocus  martis  with  a  little  sweet  oil,  rubbed  well  on  doe  skin  with 
a  glass  bottle;  and  to  keep  it  in  perfect  order,  it  should  not  be 
-left  too  long  dry. 

17.  Substitutes  for  Yeast  and  Crefliw.— The  following  new- 
invented  composition  may  be  used  instead  of  yeast.     Boil  four 
pounds  of  potatoes,  bruise  them  quite  smooth,  and  mix  th&n 
warm  with  an  ounce  of   honey.       The  composition   is    to  be 
used  a  few  hours  after  it  is  made,  in  proportion  of  a  pint  and  a 
half  to  half  a  bushel  of  bread  flour  worked  with  warm  water, 
and  to  be  put  into  the  oven  as  soon  as  the  sponge  begins  to 
fall   the  first  time.    As  milk  or  ci*eam  is  difficult  to  procure  in 
some  situations,  particularly  on  a  long  voyage,  a  very  good  sub- 
stitute may  be  found  in  beating  up  a  fresh  egg,  and  gradually 
pouring  on  boiling  water  to  prevent  its  curdling.    The  taste  of 
this  composition  in  tea  will  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the 
richest  cream,  and  eggs  may  easily  be  preserved  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time. 

18.  Wet  Clothes. — When  a  person  has  the  misfortune  to  get 
wet,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  get  too  near  the  fire,  or  into  a 
warm  room,  so  as  to  occasion  a  sudden  heat.  The  safest  way  is 
to  keep  in  constant  motion  until  some  dry  clothes  can  be  procured, 
and  to  exchange  them  as  soon  as  possible. 

19.  Uses  of  several  common  Plants. — The  juice  of  celendine 
will  remove  warts  and  ring- worms,  and  cure  the  itch.  The 
young  shoots  and  leaves  of  chick-weed  may  be  boiled  and  iMen 
like  spinage,  are  equally  wholesome,  and  can  scarcely  be  dis* 
tinguished  from  it.-     The  juice  expressed  &om  the  stein  aid 
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leaves  of  goose-grass^  taken  to  the  amount  of  four  ounces  night 
and  morning  for  several  weeks,  is  very  efficacious  in  scorbutic 
oomplaintSy  and  other  cutaneous  eruptions.  The  smell  of  garlic 
is  an  infallible  remedy  against  the  vapours,  faintings»  and  other 
hysteric  affections.  The  common  poppy  is  an  antidote  to  stings 
of  venomous  insects,  and  a  remedy  for  inflammation  of  the  eyes  ; 
it  also  cures  the  pleurisy,  and  spitting  of  blood.  Sage  taken  in 
any  form  tends  to  cleanse  and  enrich  the  blood:  it  makes  a  good 
cordial,  and  is  highly  useful  in  cases  of  nervous  debility.  It  is 
often  given  in  fevers  with  a  view  to  promote  perspiration,  and 
.  with  the  addition  of  a  little  lemon  juice  it  makes  a  grateful  and 
cooling  beverage. 

20    Curiaui  and  valuable  experimental  Hints  for  saving  at 
least  Half  the  quantity  of  Com  now  annually  used  for  Seed.^^ 
M.  Pabrorii,   an  ingenious    Italian    gentleman,    after   observing, 
in   the   Transactions  of  the    Economical  Society  of   Florence^ 
that  the  farmers  of  Tuscany  divide  the  larger  seed  of  pulse, 
and  particularly  beans,  into  at  least  two  parts,  both  of  which 
they  sow  or  plant  in  the  earth,  and  obtain  very  luxuriant  crops, 
informs  us  that  he  had  been   himself  induced  to  try  a  similar 
experiment  with  regard  to  grains  of  corn.     For  this  purpose,  he 
coarsely  pounded  some  grains  of  corn,  and  threw  the  whole  into 
a  vessel  of  water;  when  the  heaviest  partides,  being  those  which 
he    suspected  of   containing  germs,    immediately   sunk  to   the 
bottom.     These,  accordingly,  were  regularly  sown ;  and,  as  this 
gentlemaii  asserts,  they  produced  plentifully,  and  equal  in  good- 
ness to  those  raised  from  whole  grains  of  the  same  com ;  many  of 
the  divided  seeds,  in  £ict,  even  shooting  forth  a  greater  number 
of  stalks  than  the  entire  grains.    This  is  extremely  credible ;  since 
the  numerous   shoots  springing  from  a  single  grain  of  corn,  as 
well  as  of  various  different  seeds,  are  frequently  known  to  choak 
and  destroy  each  other's  growth.     This  is  a  hint  which  will, 
piost  probably,  well  repay  every  farmer  who  may  be  wise  enough 
to  give  it  a  fair  trial ;  particularly  during  the  high  price  of  corn. 
The  idea  is  by   no  means  vague,  or  absurd,  as  shallow  persons 
might  incline  to  suspect ;  but  in,  and  supported  by,  the  soundest 
philosophical  analagous  theory,  with  regard  to  the  germtnative 
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powers  of  vegetable  and  even  of  anioud  sperm^  eaDfirmed  ml 
demonstrated  by  numerous  well  known  eSPpeiimenta.  The  time» 
therefore^  will  probably  arrive,  when  it  may  be  generaUy  adopted 
as  the  numerous  divisions  of  the  potatoe  by  what  are  denominated 
its  eyes;  which,  though  certainly  more  obvioust,  was  also  long 
proposed  before  it  came  to  be  univenally  practised.  The 
possibility,  not  to  say  probability,  of  saving,  at  least,  half  the 
quantity  of  seed  ami  annuaUy  sown,  is  a  very  important  public 
consideration,  in  a  country  which  fails  always  to  produce  sufficient 
for  its  own  necessary  consumption.  It  would  be  easy  to  enlarge 
on  this  subject,  were  the  pres.ent  a  proper  occasion ;  but  sufficient, 
it  may  be  hoped,  has  already  been  said,  to  animate  virtuous  libe- 
rality, if  not  to  awaken  parsimonious  avarice,  so  as  to  occasion 
experiments  to  be  speedily  and  effectually  made  on  a  scale  of  con« 
aiderable  magnitude;  in  which,  most  probably,  so  very  much 
would  be  gained. 

^l.  A  celebrated  Preacher. — The  Rev.  Dr.  ■  ■  ■  --  is  what  is 
commonly  denominated  '^a  celebrated  preacher."  His  reputation, 
however,  has  not  been  acquired  by  his  drawing  largely  upon  his 
own  stores  of  knowledge  and  eloquence,  but  by  the  skill  with 
which  he  appropriates  the  thoughts  and  language  of  the  great 
divines  who  have  gone  before  him.  Fortunately  for  him,  those 
who  compose  a  fashionable  audience  are  not  deeply  read  in  pulpit 
lore,  and  accordingly,  with  such  hearers,  he  passes  £br  a  wonder 
of  erudition  and  pathos.  It  did,  nevertheless,  happen  that  the 
doctor  was  once  detected  in  his  plagiarisms.  One  Sunday,  as  he 
was  beginning  to  delight  the  sprightly  beaux  and  belles  belonging 
to  his  congregation,  a  grave  old  gentleman  seated  himself  doae 
to  the  pulpit,  and  listened  with  profound  attention.  The  doctor 
had  scarcely  finished  his  third  sentence,  before  the  said  gentleman 
muttered  loudly  enough  to  be  heard  by  those  near  him,  ^'  That's 
Sherlock  !"  The  doctor  frowned,  but  went  on.  He  had  not  pro- 
ceeded much  farther,  when  his  tormenting  interruptor  broke  out 
with  ''That's  Tilbtson!"  The  doctor  bit  his  lips,  and  paused, 
but  again  thought  it  better  to  pursue  the  thread  of  his  discpune. 
A  third  exclamation  of  ^^TThat's  Blair  I"  was,  however,  .too  mucb. 
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and  omnpletely  exhausted  all  his  patience.  Leaning  over  the 
pulpit,  '*  Fellow,"  he  cried^  *'  if  you  do  not  hold  your  tongue, 
you  shall  be  turned  out."  Without  altering  a  muscle  of  his 
countenance,  the  grave  old  gentleman  lifted  up  his  h^ad,  and 
looking  the  doctor  in  the  face,  l^torted,  '*  That's  his  own  P 
22.  **  A  goad  Wife  should  be  like  three  things,  which  three 

things  she  should  not  be  like.*^ 
Good  Wives  to  Snails  should  be  a^kin, 
'^  Always  their  houses  keep  within ;" 
But  not  to  carry  (Fashion's  Hacks) 
''  All  they  are  worth  upon  their  backs.'* 
Good  Wives  like  Echoes  still  should  do, 
**  Speak  but  when  they  are  spoken  to :' 
But  ito#  like  J&cA^e«  (most  absurd)  ..     . 

**  To  have  for  ever  the  last  word" 
Good  Wives  with  City^docks  should  rhyme, 
"  Be  regular,  and  keep  in  time ;" 
But  not  like  City-clocks  aloud, 
*'  Be  heard  by  all  the  vulgar  crowdJ" 

23.  The  Trumpeter.'^A  Colonel  was  very  fond  of  talking  of 
•fcimself  and  his  merits.  Once  he  said,  'Mt  is  fQmost  ImpossiHe 
to  conceive  the  business  that  1  have  on  hand,  for  1  am  not  only 
die  Commander  of  the  Regiment,  but  also  its  Major,  Adjutant, 
«ik1  G —  knows  what  all !"  '^  Your  own  trumpeter  too.^"  asked  a 
Lady,  ironically. 

24.  A  place  procured. — A  country  gentleman,  who  had  been 
^ured  to  town  by  the  promise  ef  a  place  made  to  him  by  a  noble* 
wan,  beuig  at  length  tited  out^  went  to  his  patron,  and  told  him 
that  he  had  at  last  got  a  place.  "  I  rejoice  at  it,"  said  his  Grace: 
''Iwrt  where  is  it  1*^  **  In  the  Gloucester  coach,"  replied  the  dis- 
iqppointed  expectant. 

25.  Singular  Escape. — At  the  Armagh  Assises,  a  man  was 
fx>ilvicted  of  forgery,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  Upon  being 
hatidcufiR^,  he  was,  with  others,  sent  cfff  under  a  guard  fiom 
tbe  court>hoose  to  the  jail,  which  is  at  some  distance.  On  the 
>way  the  man  contrived  to  get  his  hands  out  of  the  irons,  and  hap- 
pening to  jostle  against  one  of  the  Scotdi  soldiers,  he  was  dhven 
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with  an  oath  back  among  the  rest  of  the  convicts.  The  fellow  with 
great  coolness  and  presence  of  mtnd,  complained  of  the  harsh  usage, 
aajing^  '^  Sure,  soldier,  I  don  t  belong  to  you — you  need  not  be 
flo  rude."  ''  Weel  man,  (says  the  Scotchman)  gin  ye  dinna  belong 
to  the  gang,  what  the  dfel  brought  you  here --get  awa  about  your 
business/'  at  thie  same  time  shoving  him  furiously  among  the  soti- 
roundingk  croud.  The  fellow  grumbled  at  the  bad  treatment ;  but 
gliding  through  the  crowd  quietly^  made  bis  escape,  and  has  not 
been  since  heard  of. 

26.  Roman  Luxury. '^To  what  height  of  luxury  the  inhabitants 
of  Rome  had  attained,  the  reader  may  conceive  some  idea  of, 
from  the  following  notices  of  the  wealth  and  expenditure  of  par* 
ticular  persons.  Crassus  had  a  landed  estate,  valued  at  £\fi66, 
666i  13s.  4d.  C.  Ccecilius  Ridorius,  after  having  lost  much  in 
the  civil  war,  left  by  will  effects  to  the  value  oi  £],047>l60. 
Lentulus  the  augur  is  said  to  have  possessed  no  less  than  £S,SSS, 
335,  6s.  8d.  Apicius  was  worth  more  than  £916,671,  13s.  4d« 
who  after  having  spent  in  his  kitchen  £833,233,  6s.  8d.  and  find- 
ing thaf  he  had  no  more  than  £83,333,  6s.  8d.  left,  he  considered 
it  as  so  little  for  his  support,  that  he  judged  it  best  to  put  an  end 
to  his  life. by  poison.  The  superfluous  furniture  belonging  to  M. 
Scaurus,  that  was  burned  at  Tusculum»  was  valued  at  no  less  than 
£833,332,  13s.  4d.  Cssar,  before  he  had  been  in  any  public 
office,  was  in  debt  130  talents,  or  £251,875.  Milo  contracted 
debts  to  the  amount  of  £583«333,  13s.  4d.  Anthony  owed  at  the 
Ides  of  March  the  sum  of  £333,333,  6s.  8d.  which  he  paid  before 
•the  Kalends  of  ApriL  None  of  these  men  were  in  trade,  to 
account  for  the  circulation  of  such  immense  sums  through  their 
-hands.  * 

27.  Anecdote  of  a  Jewish  Lady. — The  learned  Shickhard  re- 
lates the  following  affecting  story  from  R.  Abraham  Levita. 

A  Saracen  commander  of  a  fleet  from  Corduba,  in  Spain^  cniiz- 
,ing  on  the  coast  of  Palestine,  took  a  vessel  bound  to  Sebaste,  with 
some  learned  Jews  on  board ;  there  was  one  eminent  Rabbin 
among  the  rest,  called  R.  Moses,  the  father  of  R.  Enoch,  together 
with  his  wife,  whose  name  is  omitted  in  the  story,  though  it  weU 
deserve  to  be  recorded.    It  is  only  said  of  her  that  she  was  a  woman 
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tit  exquisite  beauty  ;  and  the  brute  of  a  captain  being  about  to 
commit  violence  on  her  person^  she  calls  to  her  husband  (who 
Was  within  hearing,  but  in  chains)  and  asked  him  in  Hebrew, 
whether  they  who  were  drowned  in  the  sea,  should  revive  at  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  ?  He  replied,  in  the  words  of  Psalm 
Ixviii.  22.  **  The  Lord  said,  I  will  bring  again  from  Basan,  I  will 
bring  again  from  the  depths  of  the  sea."  Upon  which  she  im- 
mediately threw  herself  into  the  sea  and  was  drowned. 

2S.  The  Parrot, — A  parrot  belonging  to  King  Henry  the 
Seventh,  who  resided  at  Westminster,  in  his  palace  by  the  river 
Thames,  had  learned  to  talk  many  words  from  the  passengers  as 
they  happened  to  take  the  water.  One  day,  sporting  on  its 
perch,  the  poor  bird  fell  into  the  water,  at  the  same  time  crying 
out,  as  loud  as  he  could,  A  boat !  twenty  pounds  for  a  boat !  A 
waterman,  who  happened  to  be  near,  hearing  the  cry,  made  to 
the  place  where  the  parrqt  was  floating,  and  taking  him  up, 
restored  him  to  the  king.'  As  it  seems  the  bird  was  a  favourite, 
the  man  insisted  that  he  ought  to  have  a  reward  rather  equal  to 
his  services  than  his  trouble  ;  and,  as  the  parrot  had .  cried"  twenty 
pounds,  he  said  the  king  was  bound  in  honour  to  grant  it.  The 
king  at  last  agreed  to  leave  it  to  the  parrot's  own  determination, 
which  the  bird  hearing,  cried  out.  Give  the  knave  a  groat. 

29.  Remarkable  Story. — As  a  party  of  Gray  Friars  of  Tou- 
louse were  talking  about  ghosts  and  the  spirits  of  the  departed, 
one  of  their  number  boldly  assured  them,  that  he  would  forth- 
with go  down  without  a  light  into  the  vaults  in  which  the  dead 
bodies  were  kept.  It  was  agreed  that  he  should  make  the  experi* 
ment :  and  down  he  went  with  a  knife,  which  he  promised  to  fix 
ill  the  ground  at  the  end  of  the  vault.  They  waited  for  his 
return,  but  the  evening  passed  away  without  his  re-appearing ; 
and,  on  descending  with  lights,  the  friars  found  their  brother 
stretched  dead  on  the  floor.  Instantly  they  proclaimed  k  miracle ; 
but,  on  a  closer  inspection,  they  perceived  that  the  deceased  was 
attached  to  the  ground  by  his  garments,  and  were  at  no  loss  to 
divine  the  manner  of  his  death.  Having  stooped  to  put  his  knifii 
in  the  ground,  he  had  unconsciously  transfixed  his  gown  in  the 
dark :  on  attempting  to  rise,  he  felt  himself  detained ;  and  bis 
11  2  H 
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ipind  being  at  that  moment  filled  with  all  the  stories  which  he  hadt 
heard  about  ghosts,  he  no  doubt  fancied  that  one  of  the  dead  was. 
punishing  him  for  his  temerity,  was  seized  with  horror^  and  died 
from  fear. 

30.  Extraordinary  Occurrence  at  Newlyn,  near  Penzance.''^ 
A  swarm  of  bees  suddenly  alighted  on  a  boy's  head^  and  remained' 
there  for  a  considerable  time.  .  The  boy,  almost  terrified  to  deaths 
was  required  to  smoke  tobacco,  to  preserve  himself  from  being; 
injured.  In  the  mean  time  a  hive  was  procured,  and  held  over 
his  head  for  some  time;  when  by  degrees  the  bees  all  entered  it, 
without  inflicting  the  least  ii\]ury  on  the  boy. 

31.  Epiiaphg.-^A.  gentleman  who  loved  punning,  even  on^ 
such  grave  subjects,  declared  that  the  only  assertion  whiclL 
epitaphs  in  general  could  boast  as  true,  were  the  initial  words— 
V  Here  lieth.'* 

32.  Epigram. 
"  Oh  !  spare  me,  dear  angel,  one  lock  of  your  hair," 

A  bashful  young  lover  took  courage  and  sighed  : 
*'  'Twere  a  sin  to  refuse  you  so  modest  a  prayer. 

So  take  my  whole  wig,''  the  sweet  creature  replied* 

33.  Sharp  Reply.^An  eminent  barrister,    some  time  since 

I. 

observing  a  witness  he  was  about  to  cross  examine  particularly 
thoughtful,  addressed  him  thus :— ^'  Come,  Mr.  Bacon-face, 
what  are  you  thinking  about  V*  The  countryman,  pausing  a  little, 
scratched  his  head,  and  coolly  replied—^*  I  have  been  justa-think- 
ing,  your  Honour,  what  a  charming  dish  my  bacon- face  and  your 
Calf* 8  ^^^^  would  make !' 

■34!,  Calculation.  >-It  has  been  calculated  that  the  population  of 
this  country  could  stand  on  considerably  less  than  a  square  mile. 
Allowing  six  men  to  a  square  yard,  the  mile  would  accommodate 
eighteen  millions  Jive  hundred  and  eighty-Jive  thousand  six  hun*, 
dred  men  I  Taking  nine  men,  women,  sgid  children  for  the  yard, 
one  square  milc;  would  afibrd  room  for  twenty-seven  milHonM 
eight  hundred  and  seventh-three  t/wusand  Jour  hundred  human, 
beings!  . 

.35.  The  Bihk  the  best  Gift.^^A  Quaker,  residing  at  Paris^ 
was  waited  on  by  four  workmen  usually  employed  by.  him,  having 
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^MHheir  object  to  make  their  compliments  to  him,  and  ask  for 
^Wr  new  year's  gifts.  ''Well,  my  friends/'  said  the  Quaker, 
''here  are  yoyr  gifts— -choose  15  francs  or  the  Bible."  "  I  don't 
know  how  to  read/'  said  the  first,  ''so  I  take  the  15  francs/'  "  I 
can  read,*'  said  the  second,  '*  but  1  have  pressing  want^"  He 
took  the  15  francs.  -  The  third  also  made  the  same  choice.  He 
now  came  to  the  fourth,  a  young  lad  about  13  or  14.  The 
Quaker  looked  at  him  with  an  air  of  goodness.  "  Will  you  take 
•these  three  pieces,  which  you  may  obtain-  at  any  lime  by  your 
labour  and  industry/'  <'As  you  say  the  Bible  is  so  good,  I  shall 
take  it,  and  read  from  it  to  my  mother."  He  took  the  Bible, 
opened  it,  and  found  between  the  leaves  a  gold  piece  of  40  franca. 
The  others  hung  down  their  heads,  and  the  Quaker  told  them  he 
was  sorry  they  had  not  made  a  better  choice. 

S6.  Extraordinary  Advertisement.  —We  have  seldom  seen  a 
wife  advertised  in  a  more  affectionate  manner  than  the  following* 
It  is  from  an  American  paper : 

**  Notice,— Fourteen  years  ago,  I  took  to  wife  Patience,  oT 
the  tribe  of  Dan.  As  we  both  were  of  African  origin,  and  of  a 
deep  jetty  black,  it  never  entered  my  head,  that  my  wife  would 
have  Patience  to  listen  to  the  persuasions  of  a  swarthy  Indian. 
Not  long  ago,  however,  the  peace  of  my  family  began  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  one  Jim  of  that  race,  and  at  length  Patience  followed 
him,  carrying  with  them  the  main  part  of  my  estate,,  viz.  bed  and 
bedding,  great  and  little  wheel,  bed-^ord,  eteehyards^  pot  and 
spider,     I  hdve  since  been  active  in  endeavouring  to  regain  her 

Affections,  together  with  my  property.     1  have  bought  a  shawl  of 

* 

beautiful  colours  to  tempt  her. — I  have  piped  to  her,  but  she 
Would  not  dance ;  1  have  mourned  with  her,  but  she  would  not 
^eep;-  and  finally  am  persuaded  that  she  will  never  be  restored  to 
ine;  and,  therefore,  to  save  the  wreck  of  my  estate,  I  hereby 
forbid  all  persons  harbouring  or  trusting  the  said  t^atience  on 
mf^account,  as  I  will  pay  no  debts  of  her  contracting  after  this 
date. 

37.  Irish  Humour.  —  An  American  citizen,  for  the  purpose  of 
arresting  attention,  caused  his  sign  to  be  set  upside  down.  One 
day,  while  the  rain  was  pouring  uown  with  great  violence,  a  soa 
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of  Hibernia  was  discovered  directly  opposite,  standing  with  'i 
gravity  upon  his  head,  and  fixing  his  eyes  stedfasUv  upon  the 
sign.  Oo  an  inquiry  being  made  of  this  inverted  gentleman, 
why  he  stood  in  so  singular  an  attitude,  he  answered,  **  1  am  try* 
iog  to  read  that  sign." 

38,  Dissipation  extraordinary! — A  sprightly  monkey,  be* 
longing  tar  a  gentleman  at  Washington,  was  accidentally  left 
alone  in  a  room  where  a  pitcher  of  choice  whiskey  punch  was 
brewing  by  the  fire*  Master  Jack,  after  tasting  the  bevemge, 
found  it  so  delicious,  that  he  was  tempted  to  repeat  his  draught* 
until  he  became  half  seas  over.  He  then,  by  way  of  a  joke, 
caught  a  parrot,  which  was  also  a  member  of  the  family,  and  silly 
taking  poor  Poll  to  a  retired  closet,  divested  her  of  her  plumage, 
and  then  let  her  go.  The  next  morning,  Jack  suffered  severely 
for  his  debauch — he  would  swallow  nothing  but  cold  water,  of 
which  he  drank  large  quantities,  and,  with  most  dejected  physi- 
ognomy, sat  for  hours  applying  both  hands  to  his  throbbii^ 
temples ! 

89.  Ventriloquism.'^A  curious  adventure  that  happened  to 
M.  Comte,  the  French  Ventriloquist  and  Conjurer,  at  Fribourg, 
in  Switzerland,  is  amongst  the  many  anecdotes  related  <^  this 
gentleman.  So  great  was  the  illusion  of  his  ventriloquism 
amongst  the  peasantry  of  that  country,  that,  in  the  above  named 
town,  they  were  about  the  point  of  throwing  him  into  a  lighted 
oven,  taking  him  for  a  sorcerer,  as  such  only  good  to  be  burned, 
when  he  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  frighten  them  still  more  in 
this  critical  moijaent,  by  causing  to  come  from  the  oven  the  most 
dismal  groans  and  cries;  which  had  such  an  effect  on  their 
credulity,  that  they  threw  him  down;  and  he,  embracing  the 
opportunity,  collected  all  his  strength,  and  ran  off  as  fast  as  his 
legs  could  carry  him. 

40.  Law. — To  him  that  goes  to  law,  nine  things  are  necessary: 
*-l.  A  good  deal  of  money. — 2.  A  good  deal  of  patience. — 3.  A 
good  cause.— 4.  A  good  attorney. — 5.  Good  counsel.— 6.  Good 
evidence.— 7.  A  good  jury.— 8.  A  good  judge.— And  lastly, 
good  luck. — To  which  may  be  added  possession,  which  is  aome^ 
limes  worth  the  other  nine. 
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41.  An  unfortunate  Man! — George  Talkington,  of  Uttoxeter, 
«  horse  breaker  by  vocation^  in  the  course  of  his  life  up  to  1795» 
sustained  the  following  misfortunes  :— 

Right  $houlder  broken  to  pieces. 

Scull  fractured  and  trepanned. 

JLffi  arm  broke  in  two  places. 

Three  ribe,  left  side,  broken. 

Cut  in  the  forehead. 

lancet  case,  flue-case,[ahd  knife*  forced  by  a  kick  into  the  thigh| 

Three  ribs  broke  on  the  right  side. 

Right  shoulder,  elbow,  and  wriut,  dislocated. 

JBack  dislocated. 

Scull  fractured  and  trepanned. 

Cap  of  the  right  knee  kicked  off* 

Iteft  ancle  out  of  joint. 

Cut  for  a  fistula. 

Right  ancle  out. 

//fp  knocked  down. 

Seven  ribs  broke  on  both  sides. 

Kicked  in  the  face. 

Mye  out  of  the  socket. 

JBack  dislocated. 

Two  ribs  and  breast'bone  broke. 

Thrown  down  by  a  horse ;  five  holes  in  his  left  leg;  the  sinew 
just  below  the  right  knee  cut  through ;  two  holes  in  that ;  two 
shocking  cuts  above  the  knee. 

Has  been  taken,  apparently  dead,  seven  different  times  out  of 
rivers  and  ponds :  and  has  endured  many  other  cuts,  kicks,  bruibes, 
and  other  misfortunes. 

Mr.  Maddely,  Surgeon,  is  stated  to  have  attended  Talking* 
ton  in  the  ten  last  cases.  This  statement  is  signed  by  a  Ban 
Jeosey,  and  is  dated  October  7th,  Ijgs, —Copied  from  the  Chester 
Chronicle,  October  ISth,  1793. 

42.  Benevolence  of  George  TAiVc?.— -In  the  year  1804,  a  half- 
pay  lieutenant,  belonging  to  the  Royal  Navy,  rather  late  in  life 
had  married  a  young  woman,  who  produced  him  a  numerous 
issue,  resided  in  a  small  cottage,  not  far  from  Weymouth:  the 
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king  in  his  daily  rides  had  often  noticed  the  happy  coupH  for 
each  they  were  though  poor  ;  their  clean  neat  cottage^  and  hetlthj 
and  handsome  family.  Having  ascertained  where  the  lieutenant 
took  his  usual  morning  walk>  the  king  without  any  attendant 
threw  himself  in  his  way^  and  purposely  commenced  a  con- 
versation. The  lieutenant  immediately  recognising  the  august 
personage  hy  whom  he  was  addressed^  stood  uncovered^  but  this 
honour  the  king  peremptorily  declined,  and  alighting  from  his 
horse,  told  the  lieutenant  he  should  go  and  visit  his  wife,  whom 
he  had  heard  was  a  very  fine  woman.  *'  She  is  a  good  woman,  I 
can  assure  your  Majesty/'  said  he  in  a  firm  and  manly  tone* 
**  Well !  but  if  she  be  ever  so  good,  was  it  not  rather  a  bold 
exploit  for  a  man  of  your  years  to  marry  one  so  young  t  Eh  ? 
Eh?"  ^' What  should. I  have  been  good  for,  as  one  of  your 
Majesty's  sailors,  if  I  had  not  had  a  bold  heart]"  The  king 
laughed  heartily  at  the  smartness  of  the  repartee,  and  after 
visiting  his  cottage,  he  took  care  to  place  the  veteran  in. a  state  of 
tranquillity  and  ease,  both  as  regarded  himself,  his  wife,  and  his 
numerous,  fam  ily . 

43.  Prince  Edward,  Duke  of  York. — This,  the  fevourite 
brother  of  George  Third,  was  very  wild  in  his  youth,  and  gave 
his  mother  frequent  cause  of  offence,  by  taking  too  much  notice  of 
her  household  damsels.  Upon  some  fault  of  a  rather  serious  com- 
plexion, his  mother,  after  giving  him  a  severe  reprimand,  i^rbid 
his  entering  the  doors  of  her  apartments  till  he  had  expiated  his 
fault. — The  next  day  the  Princess  Dowager  entertain^  a  large 
party  to  dinner,  at  her  palace,  at  Kew ;  and  when  she  led  -her 
royal  and  noble  guests  into  the  dining  saloon,  there,  'm  hfs  ulsual 
seat,  and  full  dressed  for  the  occasion,  sat  Prince  Edward! 
Stopping  short,  her  Royal  Highness  exclaimed,  with  mingled 
surprise  and  atiger:  '^  How  is  this,  sir?  How  durst  you  erite^ 
these  doors  unauthorized  by  me  ?"  Making  his  mother  a  very 
low  reverence,  he  said,  mildly,  **  Forgive  me,  my  dear  mother !  I 
have  not  disobeyed  your  commands.  I  borrowed  the  lamplighter*9 
ladder,  and  came  in  at  the  window  !*'  This  sally  obtained  the 
pardon  he  sought;  she  extended  her  hand,  which  he  gracefullj 
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kbsed^  and  was  allowed^  to  the  great  joy  of  Prince  George,  to 
take  his  usual  place  at  the  dimmer  table. 

44.  Felo  de  te. — A  country  juror,  having  been  called  to  a 
coroner's  inquisition,  was  told^  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  (tl^e  deceased  having  coolly  and  deliberately  hung  himself) 
they  must  bring  in  their  verdict,  felo  de  se,  and  that  tlie  unfortu- 
nate man  must  be  buried  in  the  cross-road  ; — which  was  assented^ 
to.— This  juror,  eager  to  inform  the  friends  of  the  poor  man  of 
the  event,  immediately  retired  to  a  public  house,  and  wrote  to 
them,  innocently  but  shrewdly^  as  follows :— "  H^  mun  be  biurrid 
crossways  in  the  highway,  because  he  isrit  a  gent  lemon --he  may  ^ 
have  lain  lengthways  loike  a  Kristian  in  a  church-yard  had  not  he 
been  found  guilty  of  being  a  fellow  d*  ye  $eeJ* 

45.  Jlu  Discovery  .^^The  Senior  Wrangler,  of  a  certain  year^ 
piping  hot  from  the  Senate  House  at  Cambridge,  went  to  the  play 
at  Drury-lane;  it  so  happened,  that  a  certain  great  personagei^ 
entered  at  the  same  moment,  on  the  other  side  of  the  house,  but 
mnobserved  by  the  mathematician.  The  whole  house  testified 
their  respect  by  a  general  rising  and  clapping  of  handsw  OuT; 
astonished  academic  instantly  exclaimed,  to  the  no  small  amuse* 
Blent  of  his  London  friends,  *^  Well,  well,  this  is  more  than  I 
expected^  how  is  it  possible  that  these  good  people  should  sa 
soon  have  discovered  that  I  am  tlu  Senior  Wrangler  V 

46.  Sagacity  of  Rats. — At  Amsterdam,  in  a  street  called  the 
Wood-market,  recently  lived  a  man  who  was  curious  in  keeping, 
^wlt.  One  of  his  hens,  though  in  the  midst  of  summer,  had 
several  days  stopped  yielding  her  usual  produce,  and  yet  daily^ 
made  her  usual  cackling:  he  searched  her  nest,  but  could  not, 
ei^n  find  a  shell  of  an  egg,  which  made  him  resolve  to  watch  her 
cdoiely.  He  accordingly  the  next  day  situated  himself  in  such  a 
ipaaner  as  to  observe  her  motions  minutely ;  when,  to  his  great 
jorprise,  be  saw  her  discharging  an  egg,  but  no  sooner  was  she  off 
her  nest,  than  three  rats  made  their  appearance.  One  of  them 
immedisftely  laid  himself  on  his  back,  whilst  the  others  rolled  the» 
c^g  upon  his  belly,  which  he  clasped  between  his  legs  and  held  it 
yeerj  firm ;  the  other  two  then  laid  hold  of  his  tail,  and  gently- 
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dragged  him  out  of  sight.     This  wonderful  sagacity  was  exhibit* 
ed  for  several  days  to  some  curious  observers. 

47-  Gone  to  Pot,— Thia  phrase  appears  to  have  been  imported 
from  the  extremity  of  the  globe.  We  are  told  that  a  tailor  of 
Samarcaud^  of  the  metropolis  of  Tartary,  who  lived  near  the 
gate  which  led  to  the  burial  ground,  whenever  a  corpse  was  car- 
ried by,  threw  a  little  stone  into  an  earthen  pot,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  number  of  deaths  in  a  given  time:  hence  the  sayings 
when  any  one  died,  "  he  is  gone  to  pot." 

48.  Astronomy, — A  coxcomb  conducted  two  ladies  of  quality 
to  the  observatory,  to  see  an  eclipse  of  the  moon.  They  arrived 
too  late^  the  eclipse  was  over,  and  the  ladies  disappointed.  '*  Oh  !** 
said  our  hero,  "don't  fret:  I  know  the  astronomer  very  well; 
he  is  a  polite  man,  and  I  am  sure  will  begin  again !'' 

49.  The  ingenious  Candidate. — Frederic  the  Great  being  in- 
armed of  the  death  of  one  of  his  chaplains,  a  man  of  considerable 
learning  and  piety,  determined  that  his  successor  should  not  be 
behind  him  in  these  qualifications,  took  the  following  method  of 
ascertaining  the  merit  of  one  of  the  numerous  candidates  for  the' 
appointment.  He  told  the  applicant,  that  he  would  himself 
furnish  him  with  a  textj  the  following  Sunday,  when  he  was  to 
preach  at  the  Royal  Chapel,  from  which  he  was  to  make  an 
extempore  sermon.  The  clergyman  accepted  the  proposition. 
The  whim  of  such  a  probationary  discourse  was  spread  about 
widely,  and  at  an  early  hour  the  Royal  Chapel  was  crowded  to 
excess.  The  king  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  prayers  ;  and  cm  the 
candidate's  ascending  the  pulpit,  one  of  his  Majesty's  aid-de- 
camps presented  him  with  a  sealed  paper.  The  preacher  opened 
it,  and  found  nothing  written  therein :  he  did  not,  however,  in 
so  critical  a  moment  lose  his  presence  of  mind,  but  turning  the 
paper  over  on  both  sides,  he  said,  '*  My  brethren,  here  is  nothing, 
and  there  is  nothing ;  out  of  nothing  God  created  all  things/'  and 
proceeded  to  deliver  a  most  admirable  discourse  upon  the  wonders 
of  the  creation. 

50.  Bigotry, — Bishop  Thomas  once  told  a  friend  of  mine# 
that  when  he  was  chaplain  to  the  British  factory  at  Hamburgbj  a 
gentleman  of  the  factory  being  ill,  was  ordered  into  the  country 
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for  the  benefit  of  the  air.  Accordingly  he  went  into  a  village 
about  ten  miles  distant,  and  after  some  time  died  diere.  Upon 
this,  application  was  made  to  the  parson  of  the  parish  for 
leave  to  bury  him  in  the  church  yard.  The  parson  inquired 
what  religion  he  was  of,  and  was  told  he  was  a  Calvinist. 
'•No,"  says  he,  'Hhere  are  none  but  Lutherans  in  my  church- 
yard, and  there  shall  be  no  other."  *  This,'  says  Dr.  Thomas, 
'was  told  me;  and  I  wondered  that  any  man  of  learning  or 
understanding  should  have  such  ideas.  I  resolved  to  take  my 
horse,  aiid  go  and  argue  the  matter  with  him ;  but  found  him 
inflexible.  At  length  I  told  him,  he  made  me  think  of  a  circum« 
stance  which  once  happened  to  myself,  when  I  was  curate  of  a 
church  io  Thames-street;  I  was  burning  a  corpse,  and  a  woman 
came  and  pullea  me  by  the  sleeve  in  the  midst  of  the  service.-^ 
•*Sir,  sir!  I  want  to  speak  to  you  !"  * Pr'ythee/  says  I,  •  woman, 
nvait  till  I  have  done.'  "  No,  sir,  I  must  speak  to  you  immediate* 
ly."  •  Why,  then,  what  is  the  matter  ?*  "  Why,  sir,"  says  she, 
**  you  are  burying  a  man,  who  died  of  the  small  pox,  next  my 
poor  dear  husband,  who  never  had  it!"  This  story  had  the 
dewed  effect,  and  the  curate  permitted  the  bones  of  the  poor 
Calvinist  to  be  hid  in  his  church-yard. 

51.  Heroum  in  a  Quaker. —In  the  late  American  war,  a  New 
York  trader  was  chased  by  a  small  French  privateer,  and  having 
four  guns  with  plenty  of  small  arms,  it  was  agreed  to  stand  a 
brush  with  the  enemy,  rather  than  be  taken  prisoners.  Among 
several  other  passengers  was  an  athletic  Quaker,  who,  though  he 
withstood  every  solicitation  to  lend  a  hand,  as  being  contrary  to 
his  religious  tenets,  kept  walking  backwards  and  forwards  on  the 
deck,  without  any  apparent  fear ;  the  enemy  all  the  time  pouring 
in  their  shot.  At  length,  the  vessels  having  approached  close  to 
each  other,  a  disposition  to  board  was  manifested  by  the  French, 
which  was  very  soon  put  into  execution  ;  and  the  Quaker  being 
on  the  lookout,  the  first  man  that  jumped  on  board,  he  unexpect*/ 
ediy  sprang  towards  him,  and  grappling  him  forcibly  by  the 
collar,  coolly  said,  *^  Friend,  thou  hast  no  business  here,"  at  the 
aame  time  hoisting  him  over  the  ship's  side. 

11  d  1 
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52.  Impromptu, 
Billy  Snip  went  to  skate,  where  the  ice  being  Ioo«e 

He  fell  in— but  was  sav'd  by  good  luck : 
Cries  the  tailor,  Til  never  more  leave  my  hot  goosk. 

To  receive  in  retora — a  gold  duck. 

53.  Irish  Ingenuity,— Pat  Murphy ^  a  boy  from  *'thc  dear 
native  Isle  of  the  Ocean/'  came  over  to  this  country,  and  got 
employment  as  a  Bricksetter's  Clerk.  Some  months  af^erwaids. 
Bat  Mac  Coy,  an  old  acquaintance,  followed  his  friend  Pat  to 
England,  in  search  of  adventures  and  better  fortune ;  they  met 
togedier,  and  after  the  first  salutations  were  over,  which  were 
OB  warm  as  their  friendship,  Bat  inquired  what  success?^^**  Oh 
Honey,"  said  Pat,  *^  I  have  got  a  good  place,  and  good  wages  too 
-^-besides  the  chance  of  perquisites."  *'And  what  are  your  ufugesT* 
said  Bat  to  Pat. — "Eighteen  shillings  a  week,  boy."  ** And  idiat 
are  your  perquisites  T' — **  Why  faith.  Bat,  now  and  thenajetMir't 
tool.  Honey,  when  it  lays  in  my  way." 

54.  Origin  of  the  Term  John  Bull.-^Dr.  John  Bull  was  the 
first  Gresham  professor  of  music,  and  organist  and  composer  to 
Queen  Elizabeth.  John,  like  a  true  Englishman,  travelled  fiir 
improvement,  and  having  heard  of  a  &mous  musician  at  St* 
Omer*s,  he  placed  himself  under  him  as  a  novice;  but  a  circum* 
stance  very  soon  convinced  the  master,  that  he  was  inferior  to  the 
scholar, — The  musician  showed  John  a  song,  which  he  had  copi* 
posed  in  forty  parts  .^*— telling  him  that  he  defied  all  the  world  to 
produce  a  person  capable  of  adding  another  part  to  his  com* 
position.  Bull  desired  to  be  left  alone,  and  to  be  indulged  for  a 
short  time  with  pen  and  ink.— In  less  than  three  hours^  he  added 

forty  parts  more  to  the  song.  Upon  which  the  Frenchman  was 
so  surprised,  that  he  swore  in  great  ecstacy,  he  must  be  either  the 
Devil  or  John  Bull;  which  has  ever  since  been  proverbial  in 
England. 

~  55.  Juvenile  Wit, "—A  child  of  six  years  of  age,  being  intnK 
fluced  into  company  for  his  astonishing  abilities,  was  asked  by  an 
ieminent  dignified  clerg3naian,  "  Where  God  was?"  with  the 
proffered  reward  of  an  orange.  ''Tell  me,"  replied  the  boy^ 
"  where  he  is  not,  and  I  will  give  you  two !" 
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56.  Japanese  Marriage  Cuaimms. — A  very  singular  Custom  at 
the  marriages  of  the  Japanese  is,  that  the  teeth  of  the  bride  aro 
made  blacl^  by  some  corrosive  liquid.  The  teeth  remain  bkck 
ever  afler^  and  serve  to  show  that  a  woman  is  married  or  a  widow* 
Another  circumstance  is,  at  the  birth  of  eVery  child',  to  plant  a 
tree  in  the  garden  or  court  yard,  which  attains  its  full  growth  in 
as  many  years  as  a  man  requires  to  be  mature  for  the  duties*  of 
marriage.  When  he  marries  the  tree  is  cut  down,  and  the  wood 
is  made  into  chests  and  boxes,  to  contain  the  clothes  and  other 
things  which  are  made  for  the  new-married  couple. 

57.  One  CanMe.^^h  certain  counsellor  had  a  very  avaricious 
^ifej  who  often  carried  her  economy  so  far,  that  she  violated 
deoomm.  One  evening  the  counsellor  had  a  few  friends  to  supper, 
yet  there  was  only  one  candle  in  the  room,  which  was  spacious, 
and  painted  with  a  dark  colour.  It  was  of  course  very  gloomy-. 
**  Pray,  my  dear,"  said  the  counsellor,  '^  be  so  good  as  to  have 
another  candle  lighted,  that  I  may  see  where  the  other  stands.'' 

58.  Retort  Courteous. — Atterbury  opposing  a  bill  in.  the 
House  of  Peers,  said  that  ^'  he  .prophesied  last  winter  this  bill 
would  be  attempted  in  the  present  session,  arid  he  was  sorry  that 
he  had  proved  a  true  prophet." — Lord  Coningsby,' who  always 
spoke  in  a  passion,  remarked  that  ''one  of  the  Right  Reverends 
had  set  himself  forth  as  a  prophet ;  but  for  his  part  he  did  not 
know  what  prophet  to  liken  him  to,  unless  to  that  furious  prophet 
Balaam,  who  was  reproved  by  his  own  ass."  The  bishop,  in 
reply,  with  great  wit  and  calmness,  exposed  this  rude  attack, 
concluding  that-^"  Since  the  noble  lord  hath  discovered  in  our 
manners  such  a  similitude,  I  am  well  content  to  be  compared  to 
the  prophet  Balaam :  but,  my  lords,  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  make 
out  the  other  part  of  the  parallel :  I  am  sure  that  I  have  beexv 
reproved  by  nobody  but  his  lordship." 

6Q.  The  Wig. — A  barrister  entered  the  hall  with  his  wig  very 
much  awry,  and  of  which,  not  at  all  apprized,  he  was  obliged 
to  endure  from  almost  every  observer  some  remark  on  its  appeiir- 
anoe,  till  at  last,  addressing  himself  to  Mr.  Curran,  he  ai^ed  him, 
'' Do  you  see  anything  ridiculous  in  this  wig?"  The  answer 
instantly  was,  **  Nothing  but  the  head." 
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60.  War  BorfM.—Wben  horses  are  hit  in  battle,  they  stop, 
tremble  in  every  muscle,  and  groan  deeply,  while  their  eyes*show 
wild  astonishment.— During  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  some  of  the 
horses,  as  they  lay  on  the  ground,  having  recovered  from  the  first 
agony  of  their  wound,  fell  to  eating  the  grass  about  them,  thus 
enrrounding  themselves  with  a  circle  of  bare  ground,  the  limited 
cottent  of  which  showed  their  weakness.    Others  of  these  interest- 
ing animals,  to  whom  man  so  strongly  attaches  himself^  w«» 
observed  quietly  gracing  in  the  middle  of  the  field,  between  the 
two  hostile  lines,  their  riders  haying  been  shot  off  their  backs, 
and  the  balls  that  fiew  over  their  heads,  and  the  roaring  bdmid^ 
and  before,  and  about  them,  causing  no  res|Hte  of  the  osnal 
instincts  of  their  nature.    When  a  charge  of  cavalry  went  past, 
near  to  any  of  the  stray  horses  already  mentioned,  the  trained 
animals  would  set  off,   form  themselves  in  the  rear  of  their 
mounted  companions,  and,  though  without  riders,  gallop  sftrenu- 
ously  along  with  the  rest,  not  stopping  or  flinching  when  the  latat. 
shock  with  the  enemy  took  place, 

61.  American  Wit. 
A  Pat— an  old  joker— -and  Yankee,  more  sly. 
Once  Ailing  together,  a  gallows  pass'd  by : 
Said  the  Yankee  to  Pat,  '*  If  I  dont  make  too  free. 
Give  that  gallows  its  due,  and  pray  where  would  you  be  ?^ 
"  Why,  honey,"  said  Pat,  "  that's  easily  known  ; 
l*d  be  riding  to  town  by  myself  all  alune." 
62.    Reasons  for  reading   Sermons  and    Speeches. — King 
Charles  Second  asked  Stillingfleet,  how  it  came  about,  that  he 
always  read  his  sermons  before  him,  when  he  was  informed,  he 
always  preached  without  book  elsewhere?     He  told  the  king,  that 
the  awe  of  so  noble  an  audience,  where  he  saw  nothing  that  was 
not  greatly  superior  to  himself;  but  chiefly  the  seeing  before  him 
po  great  and  wise  a  prince,  made  him  afraid  to  trust  himself. 
With  which  answer  the  king  was  very  well  contented.*—^*  But 
pray,''  says  Stillingfleet,  *'  will  your  Majesty  give  me  leave  to  ask 
you  a  question  too?    Why  you  read  your  speeches,  when  you  can 
have  none  of  the  same  reasons  ?''    ''  Why  truly,  doctor,"  says  the 
Jung»  ''your  question  is  a  very  pertinent  one,  and  so  will  be  my 
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aiMwer.     I  hare  asked  them  to  often*  and  for  so  much  money, 
that  I  am  ashamed  to  look  them  in  the  face." 

63,  Aitanishing  TVee. — On  the  Isle  of  Sor,  to  the  east, 
<xitton  and  indigo  grow  naturally,  and  together  with  the  mangoes 
mimosas,  the  magnificent  boabah,  or  adausoia,  the  elephant  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom^  is  found.  This  tree  often  serves  the 
n^froes  for  a  dwelling,  the  construction  of  which  costs  no  farther 
trouble  than  cutting  an  opening  in  the  side  to  serve  as  a  door,  and 
taking  out  the  very  soft  pith  which  fills  the  inside  of  the  trunk. 
The  tree,  far  from  being  injured  by  this  operatiort,  seems  even  to' 
derive  more  vigour  from  the  fire  which  is  lighted  in  it,  for  the 
purpose  of  drying  the  sap  by  carbonizing  it  In  this  state  it 
almost  always  happens  that  the  bark,  instead  of  forming  a  ridge  at 

4 

the  edge  of  the  wound^  as  happens  in  some  trees  in  Europe,  con- 
tinues to  grow,  and  at  length  covers  the  whole  inside  of  the  tree, 
generally  without  any  wrinkles*  and  thus  presents  the  astonishing 
spectacle  of  an  immense  tree  recompleted  in  its  organiitation,  but 
having  the  form  of  an  enormous  hollow  cylinder,  or  rather  a 
vast  arborescent  wall,  bent  into  a  circular  form,  and  having  its 
sides  sufficiently  wide  asunder  to  let  you  enter  into  the  space  which 
it  encloses.    If  casting  your  eyes  on  the  immense  doiie  of  verdure 
vhich  forms  the  summit  of  this  rural  place,  we  see  a  swarm  of 
birds,  adorned  with  the  richest  colours,  sporting  on  its  foliage,  such 
as  rollers  with  a  sky-blue  plumage,  senegallis  of  a  crimson  colour, 
and  souimangas  shining  with  gold  and  azure ;  if  advancing  under 
the  vault,  we  find  flowers  of  dazzling  whiteness  hanging  on  every 
aide ;  and  if  in  the  centre  of  the  retreat,  an  old  man  and  his  family, 
a  young  mother  and  her  child,  meet  the  eye;  what  a  crowd' of 
delicious  ideas  is  aroused    at  this  moment! — The  leaves  when 
dried  are  converted  into  the  powder  lalo,  with  which  the  natives 
season  almost  all  their  food.     They  employ  the  roots  medicinally 
inwardly,  and  its  gummy  bark  for  disorders  in  the  breast, — they 
make  cataplasms  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  trunk  for  cutaneous 
diseases,^-they  use  the  pulp  of  its  fruit  as  an  astringent  beverage, 
— ^they  regale  themselves  with  its  almonds,-— they  smoke  the  calyx 
of  its  flowers  instead  of  tobacco, — and  often  by  dividing  into-  two 
parts  the  globular  capsules,  and  leaving  the  long  uroody  stalk 
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fixed  to  one  cvf  the  halves,  whidi  become  dry  and'  biard»  dMy 
make  a  large  spoon  or  ladle. 

64.  Appropriate  Sign. — A  person  in  Alstm^  who  for  some 
years  followed  the  trade  of  a  barber,  opened  a  spirit  shop^  when 
to  the  no  small  admiration  and  amusement  of  his  acqnaintaBO^- 
he  hoisted  over  the  door  the  following  appropriate  lines : — 

Rove  not^om  pole  to  pole,  but  here  turn  in,  . 
^here  nought  excels  the  shaving-— ^til  tke  Gin. 

65.  Naval  Anecdote  of  tke  Princess  CAnrloUc:—- Not  loaip  — 
before  her  Royal  Highness  left  Wejnnouth,  being,  at  sea  in  her^ 
yatch,  the  Leviathan,  of  74  guns,  sailing,  near,  brought  to,  firmjfc, 
a  salute  to  the  royal  standard  flying,  and  soon  after  Capt.  Niarav^- 
who  commanded  her,   rowed  on  board  the  yatch  to  ^paj'Mm 
respects  to  the  princess.    Her  Royal.  Highness  received  him  ^Hi 
deck,  and  after  the  usual  ceremonies,  she  said,  '^Captaiil  Nizony 
your^s  seems  a  very  fine  ship  of  war,  I  should  like  mudh  to  go  on 
board  her."    The  Bishop  of  Exeter,  standing  by,  askied  whetha 
she  thought  her  illustrious  father  might  not  probably* disapprove 
of  her  thus  passing  in  an  open  boat  through  a  rough  aea :  the 
immediate  answer  to  this  was—''  Queen  £lisdi>eth  took  great  deljgfat 
in  her  navy,  laid  was  not  afraid  to  go  on  board  a  man  of  war  in 
an  open  boat,  then  why  should  1 1  Pray,  Captain  Nixon,  have  Ae 
goodness  to  receive  me  in  your  barge,  and  let  me  be  rowed  ad 
board  the  Leviathan,  for  1  am  not  only  desirous,  but  determined 
to  inspect  her."     The  necessary  preparations  were  made,  and  her 
Royal  Highness  passed  down  into  Captain  Nixon's  barge,  fbllowed 
by  her  two  ladies  in  attendance,  and  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  ;  and 
coming  alongside  the  Leviathan,  the  yards  were  manned,  and  a 
chair  of  state  let  down.     The  princess  desired  it  to  be  re-hoisted, 
saying,  "I  prefer  going  up  in  the  manner  that  a  seaman  does; 
you.  Captain  Nixon,  will  kindly  follow  me,  taking   care  of  my 
jdothes ;  and,  when  I  am  on  deck,  the  chair  may  be  let  down  for 
the  other  ladies,  and  the  bishop/'     No  sooner  said  than  -done^ 
as  her  Royal  Highneds  ascended  with  a  facility  that  astonidied  the 
whole  delighted  crew.     The  royal  suite  being  upon  deck,  the 
ship's  officers  were  severally  introduced.      Her  Royal  Highness 
expressed  great  surprise  at  the  space  and  strength  of  the  ship,  and 
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semarked-^^*  Well   might   such  noble  structures  be.  called  the 

^  Wooden  Walls  of  Old  England !"    She  now  told  Captain  Nixon, 

that  she  should  not  be  satisfied  without  an  introduction  to  his  state 

cdinn,  as  she  was  very  anxious  to  see  every  part  of  his  ship  between 

decks,  and  even  below.     Accordingly,  he  accompanied  her  Royal 

Jlighness  down,  when  she  inspected  every  birth^  cockpit,  powder 

magazine,  store-holds,  &c.  and  on  her  return  lipon  deck,  gave  her 

thanks  to    Captain  Nixon  and  attendant    officers  in  the  most 

gracious  terms,    assuring  them,  that  they  had  afforded  an  ex« 

kibidon  of  more  mterest  to  her  mind,  than  any  she  had  hitherto 

beheld.    The  princess  having  presented  a  purse  to  Captain  Nixon, 

desiring  him  to  apply  it  for  the  crew,  as  a  token  of  her  respect  for 

them,  descended  down  the  ship's  side  as  she  rose,  under  a  royal 

salute,  and  the  more  gratifying  cheers  of  the  loyal  and  hearty 

aaew  of  a  British  man  of  war^ 

66.  The  Wisdom  of  a  Police  Officer. — A  police  officer  in  the 
noghbourhood  of  Frbme,  Somersetshire,  having  a  poacher  to 
take  to  Shepton-bridewe]!,  placed  such  confidence  in  the  integrity 
cf  the  delinquent  as  to  enclose  his  mittimus  in  a  letter  to  the 
gaoler,  and  gave  it  to  him  with  instructions  for  its  delivery !  The 
leUow  certainly  went  within  a  mile  or  two  of  Slftpton,  when, 
meeting  with  a  stout  lad  going  the  same  road,  he  complained  of 
the  late  hour  before  he  should  return  home,  and  prevailed  on  the 
youth,  fiyr  a  pint  of  beer,  to  promise  to  deliver  the  letter  for  him 
jto  the  keeper  of  the  prison  in  person.  The  lad  fulfilled  hia 
engagement,  and  was  very  kindly  welcomed  to  his  new  residence ; 
«nd  all  his  roarings  and  assurances  that  he  was  not  the  person  tp 
i)e  confined  could  not  induce  his  new  friend  to  part  with  him; 
he  was  accordingly  conducted  to  his  cage:  but  from  the  continued 
bellowing  of  the  captive  during  the  night,  and  his  apprehension 
•ixf  his  having  the  care  of  a  maniac,  on  the  following  morning  the 
keeper  took  the  lad  before  a  magistrate,  where  he  swore  to  the 
j&ctBx>f  his  singular  cade,  and  being  recognized  by  some  persons 
jo£  fljie  town,  hc»  was  liberated.  The  poacher  could  not  be  haard 
.0i^  and  the  constable  had  to  pay  the  fine. 

67-  Tke  cunning  Advocate. — A  labourer  in  Ita^,  employed  in 
throwing  dowq  rubbish  from  t  house,  called  t9  t;he  passenger*  to 
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tike  care ;  but  one  of  tbeniy  paying  no  attentiim  to  the  wmuo^^ - 
was  woanded  by  a  stone.  He  cited  the  man  before  a  cooit  of 
justice,  and  demanded  damages.  A  celebrated  advocate  under- 
took the  defence  of  the  labourer;  but,  as  he  found  it  impoaaUe 
to  prove  that  his  client  had  really  warned  the  passengers  to  take 
care,  he  had  recourse  to  an  expedient  to  gain  his  object.  When 
the  case  therefore  came  to  be  tried^  and  the  defendant  was  asked 
why  he  had  thrown  down  the  stones  so  heedlessly^  he  stood  mute 
and  motionless.  The  judge  repeated  his  question,  but  he  maBU 
tained  an  obstinate  silence ;  and  when  the  judge  expressed  bis 
surprise  at  it,  the  advocate  remarked,  that  his  client  was  iin£ar« 
tunately  deaf  and  dumb.  **  No,  no,"  exclaimed  the  plaintiflT  off 
his  guard,  "  it  is  &lse,  it  is  an  evasion,  I  myself  heard  him  very 
plainly  say,  *'  Take  care !  take  care  !'*—<<  And  why  then  did  yoa 
not  follow  his  warning  ?"  said  the  judge,  smiling,  and  dismissed 
the  case. 

6S,  The  Ring. — The  original  diamond  ring  of  Marjf  Queen 
of  Scots,  upon  which  are  engraved  the  Arms  of  England,  Scot^ 
land,  and  Ireland,  quartered,  and  which  was  produced  in  evidence 
at  the  trial  of  the  unfortunate  Mary,  as  a  proof  of  her  preten- 
tions to  the  Crown  of  England,  was.  in  the  possession  of  the  late 
Mr.  Blackford,  one  of  the  lords  of  the  admirality,  at  the  time 
of  his  death. — The  history  of  this  fatal  ring  is  curious.  It 
descended  from  Mary  to  her  grandson  Charles  First,  who  gave 
it  on  the  scaffold  to  Archbishop  Juxon,  for  his  son  Charles  Second, 
who,  in  his  troubles,  pawned  it  in  Holland  for  three  hundred 
pounds,  where  it  was  bought  by  Governor  YaUt  and  sold  at  his 
sale  for  three  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  supposed  for  the 
Pretender.  Afterwards  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of 
Ila,  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  probably  from  him  to  the  family  of 
Mr.  Blackford.  At  the  late  sale  of  his  effects,  it  was  said  to  have 
been  purchased  for  the  Prince  Regent, 

69.  The  terrific  Highwayman, — The  following,  selected  fhrniH 
paper  published  at  Boston,  America,  is  said  to  be  founded  km  &ct: 
— ^'  The  wearied  animal  can  proceed  no  further,"  said  the  doctor, 
as  he  stopped  the  horse  at  the  turnpike  inn.  He  entered  the  bar- 
room,  inwardly  cursing   the  bad  roads,   which  prevented  his 
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teaxMng  homeheSoite  midnight^  and  seated  himself  by  the  blaaing 
fire.  Gloomy  were  his  meditations^  which  became  more  so  at  the 
lentrance  of  two  men,  whose  faces  presented  to  his  disturbed 
-unagination  pictures  of  (ierce  ambition.  "Six  hundred  doUars/ 
thoo^t  he;  "why  did  I  bring  them  with  me?  and  proceed 
alone?  But  perhaps  they  may  not  be  robbers — ^perhaps  they  may 
net  overtake  me;  at  any  rate,  I  will  proceed."  After  an  inspiring 
draughit  the  journey  recommenced,  and  tremblingly  alive  is  the 
doctor  to  each  little  noise.  I  see  a  robber  ! — and  with  the  deadly 
twescpaa  at  that  head  which  has  so  often  directed  the  councils  of 
the  commonwealth.  And  shall  a  life  so  precious  to  the  nation  be 
iftacrificed  for  a  little  pelf?  Shall  one  vile  blow  deprive,  the  country 
fOi  a  hero  and  a  statesman  ?— No !  "  Take  my  money,  and  spare 
my  life!''  exclaimed  the  son  of  Galen,  and  casts  his.  pocket-book 
at  the  ruffian's  feet  He  waits  for  no  reply,  but  applies  his  lash 
to  the  jaded  steed.  The  welcome  glare  of  light  soon  flashes  on 
the  .doctor's  eyes.  Assistance  is  procured,  end  a  full  pursuit  of 
^he  robber, commenced.  They  reached  the  scene  of  villany ;  and, 
monstrum  horrendum!  the  terrific  bandit  still  maintained  his 
•postl— 4he  weapon  of  death  still  extended,  and  the  robber  had 
41^  yat  "Stopped  to  pick  up  his  booty  which  lay  at  his  feet.  A 
^mp,  with  the  hand  frozen  in  a  horizontal  position,  was  found 
410  have  been  mistaken  by  the  sapient  doctor  -for  a  murdamis 
4ijghwayman. 

70.  Sir  AbPoham  Reynardscn, — When  the  conduct  of  a  man 
-is  regulated,  in  perilous  times,  by  a  conscientious  regard  to  prin- 
iiiple,  his  memory  ought  not  to  be  buried  in  oblivion.— Such  wafe 
'iSir  Abraham  Reynardson,     lord  mayor  of    London,    in   1648. 
^When  a-^petition  for  bringing  the  king  to  trial  was  brought  forward 
^  the  common-council,  he  opposed  it,  in  spite  of  tumults  within 
4Uid  without ;  and,  at  last,  after  a  debate  of-twelve  hours,  he  txxk. 
•up  the  city  sword,  and  'withdrew,  «i '  the  hazard  of  his  life, 
^liaving  entered  the  proceedings -on  the  records  of  the  court.    After 
^tbe  king's  death,  bang  called  upon  to  proclaim'  the  abolition  6( 
kingly  power,  be  peremptorily  refused ;  for  which  he  was  fined 
•*two  'thousand  pouniis,  imprisoned  in  the  tower,  and  deprived 
tbatlti  of.his  office  afknrd -mayor  and  ^derman.     This  virtuotts 
II  3k 
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citizen  died  at  his  house  at  Tottenham,  on  the  4th  of  Octito; 
1661. 

71,  A  candid  Candidate. — The  following  address  was  really 
written  by  a  very  honest  gentleman,  who  was  a  candidate  for  die 
office  for  which  he  here  solicits  the  suffrages  of  his  fellow  citizens: 
Gentlemen — I  offer  myself  a  candidate  for  Sheriff;  1  have  been  a 
revolutionary  officer;  fought  many  bloody  battles:  sulEsred 
hunger^  toil,  and  heat ;  got  honourable  scars,  but  little  pay.  I 
will  tell  you  plainly  how  I  shall  discbarge  my  duty,  should  I 
be  so  happy  as  to  obtain  a  majority  of  your  suffirages.  If  writs 
are  put  in  my  hands  against  any  of  you,  I  will  take  you  if  I  can ; 
and  unless  you  can  get  bail,  I  will  deliver  you  over  to  the  keqxr 
of  the  jail. — 2nd.  If  judgments  are  found  against  you,  aOd 
executions  directed  to  me,  I  will  sell  your  property  as  the  law 
directs,  without  favour  or  affection ;  and  if  there  should  be  any 
surplus  money,  I  will  punctually  remit  it. — 3rd.  If  any  of  you 
should  commit  a  crime  (which  God  forbid)  that  requires  capital 
punishment,  according  to  law,  I  will  hang  you  up  by  the  neck, 
till  you  are  dead ! ! ! 

72.  Agreeable  Reading. — Mr.  Hogg,  in  his  Life^  tells  us  this 
anecdote  of  a  man  of  Eskdale-muir.  He  had  borrowed  Bailey's 
Dictionary  from  his  neighbour,  and  on  returning  it,  the  Imder 
asked  him  what  he  thought  of  it.  '^I  dinnaken,  man,"  replied 
he,  ''  I  have  read  it  all  through,  but  canna  say  that  I  understand 
it ;  it  is  the  most  confused  book  that  ever  I  saw  in  my  life !" 

73.  TAe  Clown  puzzled, — A  boy  observing  a  country  down 
riding  into  the  town  of  Perth,  he  very  gravely  accosted  him,  by 
saying,  "  Man,  your  horse's  tail  is  loose.''  The  poor  credulous 
fellow  immediately  dismounted  in  order  to  ascertain  what  was  the 
matter,  as  he  apprehended  that  his  horse  must  have  sustained 
some  injury  of  which  he  had  not  been  aware.  Findings  however, 
that  all  was  as  it  ought  to  be,  he  was  about  to  pronounce  a  severe 
philippic  OQ  the  young  urchin  for  diverting  himself  thus  at  his 
expense,  when  he  was  restrained  by  this  comical  answer,  ''  I  said 
your  horse's  tail  was  loose,  but  it  is  loose  only  at  one  end." 

74*.  Canine  Sagacity. — The  following  anecdote  I  had  from  a 
friend  to  whom  the  proprietor  of  the  dog  is  personally  kno#li9 
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kni  who,  though  in  humble  circumstances,  is  a  woman  of  honest 

principles  and  strict  veracity.     She  lives  in  a  cellar,  containing 

two  apartments ;  the  anterior  is  a  little  shop,  and  the  other  the 

eating,  as  well  as  bed-room  of  the  family.     In  the  shop  the  dog^t 

kennel  is  situated,  and  near  it  a  cupboard,  containing  provisions, 

&c.     One  evening  the  cupboard  was  accidentally  left  open,  and  a 

quantity  of  black-puddings  thereby  exposed:  this  attracted  the 

cafs  attention,  who  was  proceeding  to  make  an  attack  upon  them, 

but  was  repulsed  by  the  dog,  who  signified  his  displeasure  by 

growling,  which  was  occasionally  repeated,  in  spite  of  orders 

from  the  inner  apartment  to  be  quiet.     At  last  the  noise   ceased, 

iuid  in  the  morning  the  dog  was  found  watching  the  puddings, 

which  he  had  removed  from  the  cupboard  into  the  interior  of  his 

kennel,  for  thefir  greater  security  from  the  furtive  propensities  of 

pussy,  who  was  quietly  seated  at  a  little  distance.     On  examining 

the  puddings  they  were  found  uninjured,  and  were  given  to  their 

trusty  guardian,  as  a  reward  for  his  integrity. 

75,  Extraordinary  Smuggler, — In  January,  1821,  as  a  vessel 
was  steering  for  the  Downs,  nearly  opposite  St.  Margaret's  bay, 
while  two  gentlemen  on  board  were  amusing  themselves  with  their 
guns  at  a  piece  of  board  floating  on  the  water,  they  saw'a  bird 
ooming  towards  them  (which  afterwards  proved  to  be  a  carriev 
pigeon)  apparently  from  the  French  coast:  when  it  came  neav 
enough  to  observe  so  many  sailors  standing  on  the  beach,  it  made 
a  sudden  tack,  as  if  it  intended  to  take  another  course;  when  it 
came  near  the  ship,  one  of  the  gentlemen  shot  at  and  killed  it : 
the  boat  ii^as  sent  and  the  poor  bird  brought  on  board,  when,  on 
examining  it,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  all  present,  was  dis- 
covered between  the  feathers  (chiefly  on  the  neck)  six  French 
g^old  rings,  of  the  most  grand  and  ingenious  workmanship. 

76.  Filial  Tenderness. — As  some  Christian  captives  at  Algiers, 
who  had  been  ransomed,  were  going  to  be  discharged,  the 
cruisers  brought  in  a  Swedish  vessel,  among  the  crew  of  which 
wras  the  father  of  one  of  thoaie  ransomed  captives.  The  son  made 
himself  known  to  the  old  man;  but  their  mutual,  unhappiness,  at 
meeting  in  such  a  place,  may  well  be  conceived.  The  young 
■dan,  however,  considering  that  the  slavery  hi&  &ther  was  about 
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IB  vidergo  vooU  meriiib^  ^Bt  aa  cod  W  hb  K&,  reqnesUdtiirt 
henigfit  be  rckucd,  and  hinfif  jklMind  in  his  room;  i4ucb 
was  immediatelj  gmiled:  bsl  wkcn  the  glory  was  told  to  the 
govemor,  he  wai  to  affieded  with  k^  that  hecaiued  the  son  Ukewite 
to  be  dnchargedy  as  the  levavd  of  his  ilial  and  exemplary  teoder* 


77.  Tkt  Magkifutt  mrnUtd. — One  of  the  finronrites  of  King 
Hmzy  die  fifth,  when  Mnee  of  Wales^  havhig  been  indicted  ISac 
some  misdemeanor,  was  csnde mnrdj  notwithstanding  all  the  inteiest 
the  prince  coiiid  ssske  in  his  £i¥oiir :  the  latter  was  so  incensed  at 
the  issoe  of  his  trial,  9a  to  strike  the  jodgecn  the  bench.  This 
magistrate,  whose  name  was  Sir  Wiiiism  Gasooign,  acted  with  ^ 
spirit  becoming  his  diaracter :  he  instamly  ordered  the  prince  to 
be  committed  to  pnaon  ;  and  yowig  Henry,  hy  this  time  sensiMs 
of  die  insuh  he  had  offered  to  the  laws  of  his  conntiy,  and  to 
his  royal  &thcr,  whose  pcison  was  represented  by  the  jodgOi 
suffered  himself  to  be  qoictly  osndocted  to  gsol  by  the  officoa  of 
justice.  The  kiiqiv  (Henry  the  Fcwrth)  who  was  an  excdlent 
judge  of  mankind,  was  no  sooner  iniotmed  of  this  tranaactioip^ 
than  he  cried  oot  in  a  transpoit  of  joy»  **  Hapf^  is  the  king  who 
has  a  magistnte  possessed  of  coinage  to  etecute  the  laws!  aqd 
still  more  happy,  in  haTing  a  son  who  will  snbflut  to  such 
chastisement  !* 

78  The  dmiifml  Soms. — ^During  an  eruption  of  Mount  JStD«» 
many  years  since,  the  dangers  it  occasioned  to  the  inhal»tanta  of 
the  adjacent  country  became  very  imminent,  and  the  flames 
flying  about,  they  were  obliged  to  retire  to  a  greater  distAioei 
Amidst  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  sudi  a  scene,  {ew^rf  oiM 
flying  and  carrying  away  whatever  they  deemed  most  pieeiott%) 
two  sons,  the  one  named  Anapias,  the  other  Amphinomous^  in  the 
height  of  their  solicitude  for  the  preservation  of  th^  wealth  and 
goods,  recollected  their  father  and  raotho-,  who^  being  both  veiy 
old,  were  unable  to  save  themselves  by  flight.  Filial  tendemem 
net  aside  every  other  consideration;  and  ''Where,"  Cried  die 
generous  youths,  *'  shall  we  find  a  more  precious  treustitv  tl|int 
{hose  who  begat  and  gave  us  being?"  This  said,  the  mne  took 
ujf  his  lather  on  his  shoulders^  the  odier  hit  JBOtber^  mad  ao 
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Ibeur  waf  threi^^  the  surroundiDg:  8iB<»ke  and  flamet .  The  £ut 
ftruck  all  bdiQlders  with  the  hi^est  admirttian  ;  and  they  and 
their  posterity  ever  after  called  the  path  they  took  in  theic 
vetreatj,  ''  The  Field  of  the  Pioust,"  in  m^mctry  of  this  pleasiiig 
incident. 

79*    Fraternal  Love.-^In  the  year   1585,    the  Portuguese 
e»n?acks  sailed   from  Lisbon  to  Gob^  a  very  rich  and  floorishin^y 
cdbny  of  that  nation,  in  the  East  Indies. .  On  board  of  one  ef 
these  vessds  were  no  less  than  twelve  hundred  touls^  mariners, 
passengers,  priests,  and  friars.     The  banning  of  the  voyi^, 
Was  prosperous ;  but  not  many  days  after,  through  the  perverse.^ 
ness  ci  the  pilot,  the  ship  struck  on  a  rock,  and  instant  deadt 
began  to  stare  them  in  the  face.     In  this  distress  the  captain 
ordered  ^e  pinnace  to  be  launched ;  into  which  having  tossed  * 
small  quantity  of  biscuit,   and   some  boxes  of  marmalade,    he 
jomped  in  himself,  with  nineteen  others,  who,  with  their  swords^ 
prevented  the  coming  of  any  more,  lest  the  boat  should  sink. 
Thus  scantily  equipped,  they  put  off  into  the  great  Indian  ooean^ 
without  a  compass  to  steer  by,  or  any  fresh  water  but  what  might 
happen  to  &11  firom  the  heavens,  whoae  mercy  alonfe  could  delirer 
them.    At  the  end  of  four  or  five  days  the  captain  died  with 
8ickfies»;  and  they  were  obliged,  to  prevent  confusion,  to  c^lect  <nie 
i»f  their  company  to  command  them.     This  person  pr<^osed  td 
them  to  draw  lots,  and  cast  every  fourth  man  over«board,  their 
amali  stock  of  provision  being  now  so  far  spent  as  n^et  to  bti 
aisfficient,  at  very  short  allowance,  to  sustain  life  above  three  days 
longer.     To  this  they  agreed ;  so  that  there  were  four  to  die  out 
<tf  their  unhappy  number,  the  captain,  a  friar,  and  a  carpenter^ 
being  exempted  by  general  consent.     The  lots  being  cast,  three 
ef  the  first  submitted  to  their  fate,  after  they  had  confessed  and 
leceived  absolution.     The  fourth  victim  was  a  Pcnrtilguese  gentle* 
num,  that  had  a  younger  brother  in  the  boat ;  whp,  feeing  him 
Jdioot  to  be  thrown  overboard,  most  tenderly  embraced,  him,  ax)d 
with  tears  besought  him  to  let  him  die  in  his  room ;  enforcing  hie 
arguments  by  telling  him,  "  that  he  was  a  married  man,  and  had 
a  wife  and  diildren  at  Gob,  beddes  the  care  of.  three  listers  who 
lOiadbrtdy  depended  upotLhim  for  supports  whereas  himself  wm 
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a  fbrtified  tdiihij  he  had  no  less  than  twelve  chaHenges  sent  him, 
all  of  which  he  put  in  his  pocket,  without  farther  notice :  but 
being  soon  afler  commanded  upon  a  desperate  attack  on  some  part 
of  the  fortifications,  he  sent  a  billet  to  each  of  the  challengers, 
acquainting  them  that  he  had  received  their  papers,  which  he 
deferred  answering  till  a  proper  occasion  offered,  both  for  them 
and  himself,  to  exert  their  courage  for  the  king's  service:,  that 
being  ordered  to  assault  the  enemy's  works  the  next  day,  he 
desired  their  company ;  when  they  would  have  an  opportunity  of 
signalizing  their  own  bravery,  and  of  being  witnesses  of  his* 
We  may  leave  the  reader  to  determine, .  in  this  case,  who  act^ 
most  like  a  man  of  sense,  of  temper,  and  of  true  courage*  — 
81.  Th^  young  Dueller  and  the.  Apothecary .T^en^t^GvA^ 
going  over  one  campaign  to  Flanders, '  observed  a  -young  raw 
officer,  who  was  in  the  same  vessel  with  him;  and,  with,  his  usual 
bumanity^  told  uhim  that  he  would  take  care  of  him;  and' conduct 
him  to  Antwerp,  where  they  were  both  going ;  which  he- accord- 
ingly did,  and  then  took  leave  of  him.  The  young  fellpw  was 
Boon  told,  by  some  arch  rogues,  whom  he  happened  to  fall  i^i 
with,  that  he  must  signalize  hiipself  by  fighting  some  man  of 
known  courage,  or  else  he  would  soon  be  despised  in  thp  regi« 
ment.  The  young  man  said  he  knew  no  one  but  Colonel  Guise^ 
and  he  had  received  great  obligations  from  him.  .  It  was  all  ode 
for  that,  they  said,  in  these  cases:  the  colonel  was  the. fittest  man 
in  the  world,  as  every  body  knew  his  bravery.  Socm  afterwards, 
up  comes  the  young  officer  to  Colonel  Guise,  as  he  was  walking  up 
and  down  in  the  coffee-house,  and  began,  in  a  hesitating  manner, 
to  tell  him  how  much  obliged  he  had  been  to  him,  and  how  senj^ 
aible  he  was  of  his  obligations.  ^^Sir,"  replied  Colonel  Guise,  ^'  I 
have  done  my  duty  by  you,  and  no  more."  ''But,  colonel," 
added  the  young  officer,  faltering,  '^I  am  told  that  I  must 
fight  some  gentleman  of  known  courage,  and  who  has  killed 
several  persons ;  and  that  nobody — "  '*  Oh,  sir,"  replied  the 
csolonel,  **  your  friends  iSio  me  too  much  honour ;  but  there  is  a 
gendeman,"  pointing  to  a  fierce-looking,  black  fellow,  that  was 
sitting  at  one  of  the  tables,  '^  who  has  killed  half  ihe  regiment" 
So  up  goes  the  officer  to  him,  and  teUs  him  he  is  well  informed  of 
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twajy  main  iiaX,  for  thit  f«aiDii>  lue  nuMt  %ht  him.  ^  ili^l 
Ik  eir?''  rqfdied  tke^penUeman:  *'Why,  I  am  PmA  the  Ap0ih^ 

8S,  7%i?  fiipi^.--**  Mark^ee/'  <iaid  one  of  hi«  M^Mty^ 
vCeevt  to  a  gendieittMi,  agaikiat  'wIioeii  he  had  a  writ,)  '^genHttwH 
axegenimun,  and  biad^uarde  are  .bbt^kguarrdt.  I  know  how 'to 
do  ene»  and  do  t'other«-*I  don't  apj^rove  o€  m^y  gemmiui  bcasfig 
pbutdered^  either  by  {^ntiff  or  attoi4iey,  while  I  knows  it;  tasA, 
tketeS&teg  if  your  honour  prefers  liberty  to  a  jail,  ck]^  that  slip -of 
4Hnooth  paper,**  (a  ten  pound  btok.iufte,)  '*  whtdh  is  now  hi  ymak 
hand,  into  mine,  and  run  away  with  yewrse^  as  fast  as  Jroii  eaa. 
-—Theresa  asoftef  a  rompM^  in  the  street,  you  see—^l  cak't  'lielp 
^sbsiers  esoaptng  in  a  crowd,  you  know ;  besides,  while  follower 
It  gone  for  Aeoecfa,  prisoner  was  stronger  xfhan  ifie,  aSndkiltiidK^ 
ilMf'dofwa/^-'— Therei  thann^  ^Our  honcmr-^mum%  the  wxird^— 'yea 
Imodced me  down,  youknow— goodnight^— -God  bless  yon/'  The 
iKuilSff  vanished  "irith  the  money. 

M.  the  welcome  Distovery, — ^In  a  work,  entitled,  **  A  Ganerd 

^Siltory  -of  •Geunectieut,"  we-  meet  witli    the    following    -droll 

tttiecdote.    The  author,  speaking  of  the  town  of  Windhaih,  eay^^ 

-^One  ni^ht  in  July,    1758,  the  frogs  of  an  artifidal  pond>  tliree 

^liks'square,  about  five  miles  from  Windham^  ^finding  the -water 

Hsiei  up,  left  thef^laee  in  a  body,  and  marched,  or  rather  he^^ied, 

towards  Winnomantic  river.     They  were  under  the  necesn^  iff 

flaking  the  road,  and  going  through  the  towu,  ^i^hich  they  entered 

(dbout  midnight.    The -bull  frogs  were  the  leaders  and  the  pipers 

ibllowed.     They  filled  a  road  four  yards  wide^  by  four  miles  iti 

length,  and  were  for  several  hours  passing  through  the  towif, 

unusually  clamorous.     The  inhabitants  were  equally  perplexed 

imd  frightened :  some  expected  to  -find  an  army  of  Fr^ich  mid 

^Indians ;    and   others-   feared  a   tremendouef  earthquake,   or   aH 

immediate  dissolution  of  nature.     The  constemation  was  univer- 

•al.*  Old  and  young,  male  and  female,  fl^d'from  their  beds,  with 

•worse  shriekings  than  those  of  the  frogs.     The  event  was  fatal  to 

several  women.     The  men  after  a  -flight  of  di>ove  a  mile,  in  \i^hfdi 

they  met  with  many  brc^en  shins,  finding' no  enemies  in  pursuit 

of  Aem,  made ahrit,  ^nd  'summoned  resolution «aough;to ven- 
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tore  back  to  their  wives  and  children ;  when  they  distinctly  heard 
fWnn  the  enemy's  camp,  these  words— fTrt^Al,  helderkin,  dier 
tete.  :  This  last  they  thought  meant  treaty;  and,  plucking  up 
cooifge,  they  sent  a  triumvirate  to  capitulate  with  the  supposed 
French  and  Indians.     These  three  men  approached  in  their  shirts^, 
and  b^g^d  to  speak  with  the  general ;  but  it  being  dark,  and  no 
answer  given,  they  were  sorely  agitated  for  some  time  betwixt 
bpp«  and  feh,r:  at  length,  however,  they  discovered  that  tbd. 
dreaded  inimical  army,  was  an  army  of  thirsty  frogs,  gouig  to  the 
river  for  a  litde  water. 
'    84  Grog  Inapiration.-^ln  the  campaign  of  1756,  in  India, 
there  was  a  fort  sufficiently  strong  to  have  made  much  resistance 
against  Admiral  Watson  and  .  Colonel  Clive,  in  their  way  to  the 
retaking  of  Calcutta.    The  gnnsi  had  been  silenced  by  our  ships,  but 
the  garrison  continued  to  discharge  their  fire  arms  and  musquetry. 
It  was  determined  to  storm  the  place  at  break  of  day,  which  was. 
anxiously  expected.     The  tranquillity  of  the  night  was  suddenly 
disturbed  by  loud  acclamations  of  joy,  and  word  was  brought 
that  the  ifort  was  taken.     It  appeared,  from  the  account  after* 
wards  given,  that  a  common  sailor,  animated  by  grog,  strolled, 
towards  the  &rt,  scaled  the  breach,   and  found  sevc»ral  of  the 
garrison  standing  on  the  platform.     He  gave  three  hu2zas,  and 
cried,  "  The  place  is  ours!"    The  soldiers  immediately  attacked 
our  hero,  he  defended  himself,  the  cutlas  broke  in  hia  hand :  at 
that  very  instant  he  was  joined  by  two  or  three  more  of  his  ooqi* 
rades,  who  had  heard  his  triumphant  shouts.     The  noise  reached 
the  army,  who,  without  order,  or  attention  to  discipline,  rushed 
in  pelUmell ;  and  thus  a  fort,  with  eighteen  cannon,  from  twenty* . 
four  pounders  downwards,  and  forty  barrels  of  gunpowder,  was 
put  in  our  possession.     It  was  necessary  to  show  displeasure  at 
this  notorious  breach  of  disci]^ine.    The  victorious  Strachan  (for  . 
that  was  his  name)  was  brought  before  the  admiral  as  a  culprits 
Oar  ocHninander  asked  how  he  dared  to  commit  such  an  action! 
The  brave  hero  stood  scratching  his  head,  and  twirling  his  hat» 
and  at  length  said,  **  To  be  sure  it  was  I  who  took  the  fort,  but  I 
hope  there  was  no  harm  in  it."     The  admiral  with  difficulty  kept 
his  countenance ;  but  at  last,  with  mudi  seeming  anger,  ordered  ^ 
him  away*    As  Strachan  was  going  out  of  the  cabin,  very  sulky^ , 
12  ftu 


^- 
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he  muttered  ont^  8we«riiig  at  the  mme  time  a  gi'ei^t  oath^  ^1t  V 
am  logged  for  thu,  I'll  never  take  another  fort  by  mystAf  as  long 
ai  1  Uve."    It  may  be  imagined  Uiat  he  was  readily  pardoned  ;  but 
he  was  to  great  a  drunkard  as  not  to  admit  of  the  admirill  ptt^ 
noting  him. 

85.  First  use  of  Mahogany  in  England. — Doctor  GSiboiUb 
an  eminent  phjsidan  in  the  latter  end  of  the.serenteenth,  and 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centdry,  had  •  brother,  a  West  Iildki 
captain^  who  brought  over  some  logs  of -this  wood  as  ballast.  Ae 
the  doctor  was  then  building  a  house  in-  King-iire^t,  CoMit 
garden,  his  brother  thought  they  ihi^t  be  of  service  to  him  :  bat 
the  carpenters  finding  the  wood;  too  hard  for  their  tools,  dief 
were  laid  aside  for  a  time  as*  useless.  Soon  after,  Mrs.  GiMona 
wanted  a  candle  box ;  the  doctor  cklled  on  his  cabinet-maker^ 
(Woollaston,.  in  Long-acre)  to  make  one  of  some  wood  thtft  laef 
in  his  garden.  WooUaslbn  also  coii^lained  that  it  wa»  too  haid. 
The  doctor  said,  he  must  get  stnmgier  tools.  The:et]IUU^bos 
was,  however,  made  and  approved;  insomuch;  that  the  doetior 
then  insisted  on  having  a  bureau  madd  of  4he  saiioe  wood,  idiidi 
was  also  completed;  and  the  fine  colour,  p<4i^,  &c.  were  ao 
pleasing,  that  he  invited  all  his  friends  Xa  come  and':tee  it  j  among 
them  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham. — Her  grace  begged  aome  of 
the  same  wood  of  Dr.  Gibbons,  and  employed  Woollaston  to  niake 
her  a  bureau  also,  on  which  the  fame  of  mahogany  and  of  Mr. 
Wc^ollaston  were  much  raised,  and  the  wood  came  into  general  use. 

86.  Quaker  IVlt.—A  Quaker  invited  a  tradesman  to  dine 
with  hitn,  whom  he  treated  with  an  excdlent  dinner,  a  bottle  of 
wine,  and  a  pipe  of  tobacco.  His  guest,  after  drinking  pi'etty 
freely,  became  extremely  rude  and  abusive  to  his  host,  inaoinudi 
that  the  Quaker's  patience  was  at  length  quite  exhausted,  and  he 
rose  up  and  addressed  him  in  the  following  words :  ''  Friend,  I 
have  given  thee  a  meat-offering,  a  drink-offering,  and  a  burnt* 
offering,  and  for  thy  misconduct  I  will  now  give  thee  a  -Aemu^ 
offering;"  and  immediately  threw  him  into  the  fitneet  out  of  tint 
parlour  window. 

87.  Takhig  on  Trial. — A  certain  Sage  of  the  Law,  nilioae 
celebrity  did  not  arise  from  his  tempering- judgment  with  mercj, 
cm  leaving  the  town  where  he  had  left  eleven  out  of  twdve 
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prisoners  for  execution,  was  delayed  by  a  young  coacb-horse^ 
whicb'  be  was  about  to  purebase,  dropping  down  dead  in  tbe 
terriage.  "  Strange  accident,  indeed  !"  exclaimed  the  judge^ 
petilsbly.  ^  Not  at  all,  my  lord/  repliied  the  coacbman,  sulkily : 
•*  I  thought  how  it  would  be  with  the  poor  beast,  when  I  was  told 
as  how  your  lordship  had  taken  him  upon  trial." 

88.  An  9Xtraordinary  JVim/er.— Jonathan  Bradford  kept  an 
inn  in  Oxfordshire,  on  the  London  road  to  Oxford  ;  he  bore  an 
unexceptionable  character.  Mr.  Hayes,  a  gentleman  of  fortune, 
being  on  bis  way  to  Oxford,  on  a  visit  to  a  relation,  put  up  at 
Bradford's.  He  there  joined  company  with  two  gentlemen,  with 
whom  b^  supped,  and  in  conversation  unguardedly  mentioned 

* 

tliat  be  bad  about  him  a  large  sum  of  money.  In  due  time  they 
retired  to  ibeir  respective  cbambeni ;  -  the  gentlemen  to  a  two 
bedded  room,  leaving,  as  is  customary  with  many,  a  candle 
bmmrtng  in  the  chimney  comer.  Some  hours  after  they  were  in 
bed;  one  of  the  gentlemen  being  awake,  thought  he  heard  a  deep 
groan  in  the  adjoining  chamber ;  and  this  being  repeated,  he  sofUy 
awakened  bis  friend.  They  listened  together,  and  the  groans 
faicreasing,-  as  of  one  dying,  they  both  instantly  arose,  and  pro- 
ceeded silently  to  the  door  of  the  next  chamber,  from  whence 
they  heard  the  groans;  and  the  door  being a-jar,  saw  a  light  in  the 
room ;  they  entered ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  paint  their  consterna- 
tion, on  perceiving  a  person 'weltering  in  bis  blood  in  the  bed,  and 
a  man  standing  over  him,  wilh  a  dark  lanterfi  in  one  hand  and  a 
knife  in -lite  oftfier.  'The  man  seemed  as  petrified  as  themselves ;  btit 
bis  terror  tAriied  witii  it  all  the  terror  of  guilt.  The  gentlemen 
aooii  8isc(f^ered'tbat  tfte  person  was  the  stranger  with  whom  they 
bad  -tbat  night  supped,  and  that  the  man  who  was  standing  over 
them  was  their  host.  They  seized  Bradford  directly,  disarmed 
Imn  of  his  knife,  and  charged  him  with  being  the  murderer: 
he  aasumed  by  this  -time  the  air  of  innocence,  denied  the  crime, 
and  asserted  that  he  came  there  with  the  same  humane  intentions 
as  themselres ;  for  that,  bearing  a  noise,  which  was  succeeded  by 
a  groaning,  be  got  out  of  bed,  struck  a  light,  armed  himself  with 
a  knife  for  his  defence,  ai^d  was  l)nt  that  minute  entered  the  room 

ihwse  aasertions  .were  of  Ktde  avail;  he  was  kqit  in  daw 
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custody  till  the  morniiig ;  and  then  taken  heSom  it  neighbottring 
justice  of  the  peace.  Bradfinrd  still  denied  the  murder;  but, 
nevertheless^  with  such  an  apparent  indication  of  guik,  that  the 
justice  hesitated  not  to  make  use  of  this  extraordinary  exprcarioHj 
on  writing  out  his  mittimus ;  "  Mr.  Bradford,  either  you  or  my- 
self committed  this  murder." 

This  extraordinary  affair  was  the  conversatimi  of  the  whole 
county.  Bradford  was  tried  over  and  over  again,  in  every  com* 
pany.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  predetermination  came  on  the 
assizes  at  Oxford :  Bradford  was  brought  to  trial ;  he  pleaded  not 
guil^.  Nothing  could  be  more  strong  than  the  evidence  of  the 
two  gentlemen :  they  testified  to  the  finding  Mr.  Hayes  murdered 
in  his  bed  ;  Bradford  at  the  side  of  the  bed  with  a  light  and  m 
knife;  that  knife  and  the  hand  whidi  held  it  bloody ;  that  on  their 
entering  the  room  he  betrayed  all  the  signs  of  a  guilty  man  ;  «nd» 
that  a  few  minutes  preceding,  they  had  heard  the  groans  of  the 
deceased. 

Bradford's  defence  on  his  trial  was  the  same  as  before  the 
gentlemen :  he  had  heard  a  noise ;  he  suspected  some  viUanj 
transacting ;  he  snatched  a  knife,  (the  only  weapon  near  him,)  to 
defend  himself;  and  the  terrors  he  discovered  were  merdy  Ae 
terrors  of  humanity,  the  natural  effects  of  innocence  as  well  as 
guilt,  on  beholding  such  a  horrid  scene. 

This  defence,  however,  could  be  considered  but  as  weak» 
when  contrasted  with  the  several  powerful  circumstances  against 
him.  Never  was  circumstantial  evidence  more  strong.  There 
was  little  need  left  of  comment  from  the  judge  in  summing  up 
the  evidence.  No  room  appeared  for  extenuation ;  and  the  jury 
brought  in  the  prisoner  guilty,  even  without  going  out  o£  die 
box. 

Bradford  was  executed  shortly  after,  still  dedaring  he  wis 
not  the  murderer,  nor  privy  to  the.  murder  of  Mr.  Hayes  ;  but  he 
died  disbelieved  of  all. 

Yet  were  these  assertions  not  untrue.  The  murder  was 
actually  committed  by  Mr.  Hayeses  footman,  who^  immediately  on 
stabbbg  his  master,  rified  his.  breeches  of  his  mon^,  gcdd  watch, 
and  snuff-box,  and  escaped  to  his  own  room,  which  could  have 
been,  from  the  after  drcumstanQss,  scarcely  two  seooiidi  befiire 
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Bradford's  entering  the  unfortunate  gentleman's  bed-chamber* 
Tbo  world  owes  this  knowledge  to  a  remorse  of  conscience  in  the 
fbotman  (eighteen  months  after  the  execution  of  Bradford,)  on  a 
bed  of  sickness :  it  was  a  death-bed  repentance,  and  by  that  death 
the  law  lost  its  victim. 

It  were  much  to  be  wished  that  this  account  could  close  here ; 
but  it  cannot*  Bradford,  though  innocent,  and  not  privy  to  the 
murder^  was,  nevertheless,  the  murderer  in  design.  He  had 
*  beard^  as  well  as  the  footman,  what  Mr.  Hayes  had  disclosed  at 
fllDipper^  as  to  his  having  a  large  sum  of  money  about  him,  and  he 
went  to  the  chamber  with  the  same  diabolical  intentions  as  the 
servant.  He  was  struck  with  amazement!  He  could  not  believe 
bis  senses  1  --and,  in  turning  back  the  bed-clothes,  to  assure  him- 
self of  the  fact,  he,  in  his  agitation,  dropped  the  knife  on  the 
bleeding  body,  by  which  means  both  the  knife  and  his  hand 
became  bloody.  These  circumstances  Bradford  acknowledged  to; 
the  clergyman  who  attended  him  after  his  sentence.  His  executicm 
took  place  in  the  year  1736. 

89.  Extraordinary  Paupert. — The  following  extraordinary 
paupers  were  supported  at  the  same  time  by  the  parish  of 
^mlwdi,  in  Anglesea :  one  person^  by  trade  a  whitesmith,  who 
inherited  considerable  landed  property,  and  received  some 
hundreds  of  pounds  by  marriage— the  whole  of  which  he  spent, 
and  forty  years  of  his  life,  in  fruitless  endeavours  to  find  the 
perpetuat  motum;  and  it  is  said  that  he  actually  did  complete  a 
madiine,  which  mo¥ed  in  strict  conformity  with  the  rale  laid 
down,  for  which  a  premium  is  offered ;  but  that  in  stopping,  it 
broke.  Another,  a  female,  in  her  youthful  days  a  celebrated 
beauty  and  toast,  and  who  at  one  time  was  drawn  in  her  own 
coach  and  four,  with  six  servants  to  attend  her.  The  third  was 
formerly  an  officer  in  the  merchant's  service,  and  had  the  honour 
of  dining  at  the  same  table  with  five  sovereign  princes. 

90.  Diitremng  Homicide. — The  following  most  shocking 
ebcumstaace  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool : — A 
sheriff's  officer  having  a  writ  to  serve  upon  a  man,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Knowdey,  who  was  understood  to  be  a  very  daring 
and  resolute  fellow,  and  likely  to  make  considerable  resistance, 
wcot  thither^  accompanied  by  a  yoosg  man  of  the  name  of 
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Shattleworth.  They  took  a  gan  with  them,  merely,  as  we  hnr e 
been  informed,  to  amuse  themselves  with  shooting  birds  in  the 
way;  and  they  did  not  secure  the  object  of  their  search  wilhoot  a 
severe  struggle,  in  which  all  the  parties  gave  ami  received  man  j 
heavy  blows.  Having  at  length  obtained  possession  of  the  periMm  of 
their  prisoner,  the  flherilBr's  officer  and  his  companion  threatehed 
him^  that  if  be  should  attempt  to  escape  they  would  certainly 
shoot  him  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  Shuttleworth,  as  a  confironation 
<yf  the  reality  of  their  intention,  put  the  ramrod  into  the  gun  to 
show  the  man  that  the  piece  was  charged.  The  prisoner,  neVcr« 
dieless,  took  to  his  heels  immediately,  and  Shuttle  worth  m  his 
baste  to  put  his  threat  into  execution,  instantly  levelled  the 
gnn,  without  extracting  the  ramrod,  and  fired :  the  charge  of  the 
gun,  together  with  the  ramrod,  entered  the  body  of  the  unfoiSi 
timate  prisoner,  who  turned  round  and  attempted  agam  to  stftte 
his  assailants,  but  fell,  and  in  a  short  time  expired. 

91.  The  desperate  Negro. — The  following  singularly  shocking 
circumstance  occurred  in  the  town  of  Norfolk.  Csesar,  a  yoang 
xiegro  fellow  belonging  to  Captain  West,  having  been  detected 
in  committing  a  robbery,  was  taken  before  a  magistrate,  who 
sentenced  him  to  be  publicly  whipped.  As  the  constables  were 
escorting  him  to  the  place  of  punishment,  he  contrived  to  break 
away  from  them,  and  ran  up  Fenchurch  street,  •  where,  being 
'dosely  pursued,  he  took  to  the  creek ;  one  of  the  constables^  a 
remarkably  active  and  persevering  officer,  by  the  name  of  Flood, 
dashed  in  afler,  when  the  fellow,  concaving  there  was  no  dmnce 
of  escaping,  pulled  up  a  stake,  placed  himself  in  a  posture  of 
defence,  and  as  Flood  approached  to  seize  him,  struck  him  a 
severe  blow  on  the  head ;  Flood  then  attempted  to  knock  him 
down  with  his  cane,  but  the  negro  deitterously  avoided  the  strc^re^ 
grappled  him  by  the  throat,  plunged  In3  head  under  water,  and 
held  it  there  till  he  liad  completely  suffocated  him.  A  citizen  by 
&e  name  of  Cherry,  who  had  at  first  perceived  the  perilous  silua* 
tion  of  the  constable,  ran  liome  and  brought  his  gun,  with  whiefii 
he  fired  at  the  negro  while  he  was  in  the  act  of  holcfing  Flood 
vnder  water,  and  wounded  him  so  severely  that  he  relinqoished 
his  hold  on  the  unfortmiate  tronstable ;  but  it  was  too  late,  -for  he 
floated  along  the  tide  a  liiUess  trunk.    Some  person's  then  went 
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off  in  a  canoe  to  secure  tbe  murderer,  but  lik^'  a  stag  at  buy,  l|ia 
rahted  «11  their  attempts^  until  rendered  U^tally  insensible  hy 
numerdus  blows  of  sticks,  paddles.,  &c.  A  number  of  personij 
were  at  the  creek's  side  in  time  to  have  prevented  the  horrid  deed^ 
but^  shame  on  them,  they  stood  like  ideots,  gaping  at  a  fellow* 
careature,  straggling  in  the  grasp  of  a  murderer,  without  making 
«  single  effort  to  save  him !  , 

9S.  The  lAOtdiord  and  Qtiaifcer.— A  steady  Quaker,  in  tl^ 
county  of  Waterfcnrd,  had  been  so  unlucky  as  to  take  a  farm  &ov\ 
m  gentleman  of  large  fortune,  who,  it  appears,  had  a  greater 
regard  for  his  cash  than  his  tenantry.  The  Quaker  applied  to  his 
landlord  for  either*  a  reduction  of.  his  rent,  or  a  surrender  of  the 
lease,  both  of  which  were  refused.-***"  Wilt  thou  then,"  said  the 
Quaker,  "  give  me  a  longer  leas^,  ,tha(t  I  may  endeavour,  by 
improvement,  to  render  the  land  somewhat  near  the  value?" 
The  landlord  replied  that  he  would ;  and,  on  consideration,  woul<^ 
reduce  the  rent  half  a  guinea  per  acre.  A  lease  for  three  lives 
was  agreed  on;  three  names  were  inserted  in  the  lease,  the 
Quaker  requesting  to  omit  his  own.  as  he  considered  himself  a 
bad  life—The  new  leasd  was  duly  executed,  and  the  old  on^ 
cancelled.  In  about  a  fortnight,  the  Quaker  returned  to  his  haadn 
lord,  and,  handing  him  the  lease,  said,  ''Friend,  I  have  don9 
with  thee  and  thy  land ;  may  thee  have  all  the  success  with  it 
thou  deservest.  The  three  lives  thou  gavest  me  are  all  gone--* 
they  are  vio  more-— fiu'e  thee  well."  It  appears  that  the  three  mei^ 
wbose  names  had  been  inserted  in  the  lease,  were,  at  the  time^ 
wider  sentence  of  death  in  the  next  county  gaol,  and  were 
executed  according  to  their  sentence. 

93.  Combat  between  a  Cat  and  a  Rat. — On  the  roof  of  a 
granary  in  the  Close,  in  Newcastle,  a  large  rat  was  observed  by 
a  person,  who  dwells  in  the  attic  story  of  the  opposite  building,  to 
jfrtqaenily  come  out  of  a  hole  near  the  lower  part  of  the  roof,  as 
if  to  breadie  the  fresh  air  in  safety,  and  go  up  the  tiles  and  sit 
tqpop  the  ridge  for  several  minutes  together,  and  then  return  into 
the  loft  by  the  same  hole.  One  day  a  oat  was  seen  upon  thci 
hoastf  and  placed  herself  in  a  spout  near  the  gable,  where  she 
could  not  readily  be  observed  by  the  rat.  The  latter  soon  made 
its  MffnxmtiBi,  and  went  to  the  tcf>  of  ihe  roof^  as  usual.;  ^hea^ 
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Grimalkiii  scrfUy  dipped  along,  and  took  a  position  between  lie 
hole  and  the  rat,  and  completely  intercepted  its  retreat.  Thcgr 
earnestly  looked  at  each  other  for  some  time^  without  either  <tf 
them  offering  to  advance.  At  length  the  rat^  finding  its  escape 
iknpossible  without  risking  a  battle,  resolred  on  death  or  victory, 
and  advancing  to  the  attack,  seized  Grimalkin  by  the  neck,  whidi 
prevented  the  cat  from  obtaining  a  secure  hold  of  her  antagonist. 
Grimalkin,  therefore,  attempted  to  disentangle  herself  with  her 
daws,  which  caused  her  to  lose  her  foot  hold,  and  both  rolled  off 
the  rod,  four  stories  high,  into  a  narrow  lane,  and  were  separated 
1^  the  shock.  The  rat  which  seemed  unhurt  by  the  fall,  stxde 
away  under  a  cellar-door ;  but«tiie  unfortunate  cat  was  taken  up 
nearly  lifeless,  and  throwli  into  the  Tyne  by  some  boys. 

94.  Ancient  British  Chriaiianiiy.^ — In  a  letter  of  Davis^ 
Bishop  of  St.  David's,  dated  Mardi  17th,  1560,  in  Bennetts' 
College,  Cambridge,  he  acquaints  the  archbishop  that  he  had 
received  the  portion  of  the  Bible  assigned  him  to  transkte ;  that 
the  manuscripts  of  his  diocese  had  been  sent  two  years  ago  to  the 
secretary,  in  one  of  which  was  an  old  chronicle  with  this  remark- 
able relation :  That  after  the  conquest  of  England  by  the  Saxons, 
whenever  they  and  the  Britons  met  together  to  treat  of  peace,  as 
long  as  the  former  continued  Pagans,  the  Britons  would  eat  and 
drink  with  them,  but  that  after  their  conversion  by  St.  Austin,  the 
Britons  reftised  to  do  so,  accusing  them  of  having  corrupted  the 
Christian  religion  with  superstition,  images,  and  idolatry. 

95.  Frederica  of  Waterloo, — Elizabeth  the  wife  of  P.  M'Mul- 
len,  private  of  the  27th  foot,  although  pregnant,  had  followed 
her  husband  into  the  field  of  action,  on  the  18th  of  June:  in  the 
heat  of  the  battle,  she  assisted  to  carry  to  the  rear  a  soldier  severe- 
ly wounded,  and  received  herself  a  severe  wound  in  the  leg ; 
Shortly  after,  her  husband,  after  having  his  cap  knocked  off  by 
one  shot,  and  his  knapsack  by  another,  was  deprived  of  both  his 
arms  by  a  third,  with  a  severe  wound  in  the  body.  Thus  disabled, 
but  little  of  hope  would  seem  to  have  remained  for  this  unhappy 
pair;  they  however  survived,  again  reached  their  native  land^ 
and  were  received  into  the  York  Hospital,  at  Chelsea,  where  the 
heroine  was  delivered  of  a  fine  girl,  unhurt  by  the  alarms  of  war. 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York^  with  that  rec(>gnizaace  of 
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r'yie  soldier  and  amenity  which  always  distinguished  him^  pene^ 
trated  by  the  incident,  stood  godfather  to  the  infant;  who  is, 
conseqiiciniy,  named  Frederica  M'Muilin  of  Waterloo. 
'  9().  The  Press  Gang, — Serjeant  Shepherd,  in  the  course  of  an 
^•rguiiient.  once  mentioned  a  whimsical  anecdote  of  Lord  Thurlow, 
when  attorney- general : — His  lordship,  who  was  not  very  exact  in 
his  dress,  having  taken  a  walk  early  one  morning  near  the  Tower, 
was  quickly  surrimnded  by  a  press  gang,  who  immediately  seized 
him  as  a  deserter  from  the  navy.  "  What!"  said  his  lordship,  "a 
deserter  from  the  navy  ?"  «  Yes,"  cried  the  gang,  '*  and  you  must 
comiB  along."  "Stop!  stop!"  fsxclaimed  his  lordship  earnestly, 
" I  am  the  King's  attorn ey-geneiili"  '* O !  d  — n  me,'  replied  the 
■lieuteriar.t  of-  the  gang,  "  if  ydu  called  yourself  any  thing  else,  we 
.  might  believe  you  ;  so  haul  awiay,  boys."  The  great  luminary  of 
the  law  only  laughed  at  his  Utuation,  when  he  extricated  himself^ 
and  seeitied  to  commend  the-  zeal  with  whidi  the  public  service- 
4iad  been  discharged  in  that  instance. 

97.  CiirMW* /nctrfen/.— If  a  4ine  be  drawn  upon  the  map  oT 
-bi^gland  across  the  country  from  Sunderland  to  Bristol,  all  the 
counties  on  the  west  of  this'  lin^  will  be  found  to  contain  coal*. 
Fonnherly  tTiese  were  the  ledst  vahiable  dibtricts,  and  the  parts  of 
the  country  which  were  the  more -thinly  populated.  Hence,  when 
the- constitution,  of  the  British  Parliament  was  established,  the 
greater  weight  of  representation  was-  given  to  the  rich  counties 
which  wcfre  on  the  other  side  of  that  line ;  whereas  now,  owing 
to  the  estaUishbient  of  manufactures,  the  coal  counties  have  be- 
come the  more  populous  and  wealthy,  and  the  agricultural 
districts  have  either  been  comparatively  deserted,  or  at  least  have 
not  increased  much  in  population. 

■'  9S.  7%<?  Lawyer  quiekfy  answered. — A  Cornish  clergyman-, 
having  a  dispute  concerning  several  shares  in  different  mines, 
found  it  necessary  to  send  for  a.  London  limh  of  the  law^  to  have 
eoroe  conversation  with  the  witnesses,  examine  the  title-deeds, 
view  the  premises,  &c  In  one  excursion,  as  the  professional 
gentleman  was  descending  the  deep  shaft,  by  means  of  a  rope 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  he  called  out  to  the  parson,  who  stood 
at  the  top,  "  Doctor,  as  you  have  not  confined  your  studies  to 
geography,  but  know  all  things  from  the  surface  to  the  centre, 
12  12  M 
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pray  how  &r  is  it  from  this  pit  to  that  of  the  infernal  r^QDs?"-^ 
I  cannot  exactly  ascertain  the  distance/'  replied  the  divine  ;  **  hU 
^*  let  go  if  our  hold,  and  you*  II  be  there  in  a  minute  J* 

09*  African  Ideas  of  Beauty. ^^kxaong  some  of  the  African 
nations,  no  man  is  reckoned  handsome  that  has  not  five  or  six 
scars  in  his  face.  They  therefore  cut,  slashy  and  carve  the  faces 
of  infants,  to  give  them  the  necessary  graces,  whidb  assisted  by 
golden  ornaments  that  dangle  at  the  nose,  ears,  and  hps,  charQi 
the  dusky  ladies  of  the  torrid  zone.  The  prince  ci  Anamaboo, 
who  resided  a  long  time  in  Enrope^  said  of  a  beautiful  lady 
whom  he  had  seen  in  London,  ^that  she  would  be  the  most 
icharming  woman  in  the  world  if  she  was  but  a  negro."  Some  of 
the  African  tribes  who  inhabit  tl^e  banks  <^  the  river  Gambia^ 
'fled  terrified  at  the  sight  of  some  European  travellers,  mistaking^ 
them  for  devils,  on  account  of  the  whitenees  of  th^ii:  skin#;  and 
.the  Nubian  princesses  sl^udde^ed  with  horror,  when  th^,  famous 
Bruce,  to  gratify  their  curiosity,  opened  his  waistcoat  ||p4  showe4 
them  the  cok>ur  of  his  bosom.  'Tfiey  began  to  e^^^ate  i|is  nurse« 
to  whose  mal*treatment  of  him,  when  an  iufimt,  they  attributed 
what  to  ^em  appeared  his  upnatural  complexion,  ^ 

100.  An  Imperial  Spaniel.-r-An  old  woman  at  Paris  had  a 
jirater-spanid,  who  could  perfisrm  a  number  of  tricks.     One  of 

■ 

the  Russian  princes  saw  it,  and  ordered  the  woman  to  bring  it  to 
the  emperor's  head-quarters.  The  price  demandfd-  for  the  do^ 
was  four  hundred  francs^  which  the  prince  thought  too  much. 
The  emperor  came  in  as  this  dog  was  performing  the  manual 
exercise,  with  a  stick,  to  the  word  of  command,  and,  like  a  good 
soldier,  not  at  all  disconcerted,  let  who  would  be  looking  at  him* 
-—The  emperor  was  much  pleased  with  the  dog,  gave  the  word 
of  command  himself,  and  saw  it  perform  various  tricks;  at  length 
said  he.  Jump  for  the  king.  The  dog  shook  his  head,  but  did 
not  stir.  Well  then,  said  the  emperor,  jump  for  the  emperor*--^ 
The  dog  instantly  began  to  caper  and  display  the  most  lively  joy» 
"  Well,  (said  the  emperor,)  it  is  very  singular,  that  all  France, 
even  to  the  very  dogs  are  fond  of  Bonaparte. — what  is  the  price  of 
the  dog?"  "Four  hundred  francs,  your  Majesty.'*  "Fay  her 
five  hundrfsd;  I'll  have  the  dog/' 
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1. 

"Cure  far  the  Stone  and  Gravel. — The  following  simple  remedy 
ia  Slid  to  have  proved  efficacious  in  removing  this  dreadful  com- 
plaint— Fill  a  large  bottle^  or  other  vessel,  four  parts  in  five  with 
the  wood  or  wild  strawberry,  adding  as  much  Lisbon  sugar 
A8  will  render  the  infusion  palatable ;  then  fill  the  vessel  up  with 
brandy,  or,  for  want  of  that  spirit,  with  rum,  letting  it  stand 
closely  corked  for  six  weeks,  when  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  A  glass 
cf  this  mixture  will  give  immediate  ease  in  the  severest  fit,  and^ 
by  continuance,  effectually  cure  the  patient.  Pour  off  the  first 
infusion  at  the  espiration  of  six  weeks,  and  following  the  pre^ 
oeding  directions,  the  same  berries  will  make  a  second,  if 
traflSered  to  stand  two  months,  squeezing  the  fruit  when  taken 
out. 

8.  Oitum«.-— Tt  may  prove  advantageous  to  be  generally 
known^  that  small  onions  planted  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  will, 
if  the  stalk  which  shoots  for  seed  be  taken  off,  grow  into  onions^ 
larg^  in  size,  and  remai'kably  fine  in  flavour. 

3.  To  clean  Cider  Casks. — When  these  become  musty>  which 
is  always  the  case  when  they  continue  long  empty,  they  may  be 
sweetened  in  the  following  manner :  Dissolve  fresh  cow-dung  in 
hot  water,  with  four  pounds  of  salt^  and  two  pounds  of  alum. 
Wash  the  eadi  well  with  this  mixture,  then  rinse  it  oot  with  water 
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times. to  the  place  where  superfluous  hair  is^  doth  cause  that  hair 
to  grow  there  no  more.  Pigeon's  dung  doth  work  the  like  effect, 
applied  in  the  same  manner. 

11.  To  cure  a  Cough  and  Hoarseness, — Aqua  vite,  mixed  with 
white  sugar  candy^  iinely  powdered,  so  that  it  be  not  too  thick^ 
and  a  spoonful  thereof  taken  last  at  nighty  for  the  space  of  three 
or  four  nights,  doth  presently  help  the  cough  and  hoarseness,  and 
breaks  the  phlegm  marvellously. — The  powder  9f  the  root  of 
ennula  campana,  mix<;d  with  the  powder  of  liquorice,  and  of 
white  sugar  candy,  if  it  be  often  used,  and  eaten  a  spoonful  At 
one  time,  has  the  like  effect. 

12.  To  prevent  Fire  from  injuring  Writings, — That  writings 
shall  not  burn  in  the  hre,  take  very  strong  vinegar  and  the  white 
of  eggs,  put  them  together,  and  put  thereto  quicksilver,  mixing 
and  stirring  the  quicksilver  well  therein,  and  with  the  same 
mixture  anoint  paper  three  times,  after  that,  write  what  you  please 
upon  the  same  paper,  and  then  cast  the  same  writing  into  the  fire, 
it  will  not  bum. 

13.  Experiment  with  an  Egg. -^ An  egg  laid  in  strong  vinegar 
three  days,  or  a  little  longer,  makes  the  shell  thereof  so  tender 
and  soft,  that  one  may  draw  it  through  a  ring.  Cast  the  sam^ 
into  warm  water,  let  it  lie  therein,  and  it  will  harden  again. 

14.  To  cause  Worms  to  come  out  of  the  Ground, — Water  in 
which  the  leaves  and  seeds  of  hemp  are  soaked,  being  cast  or 
sprinkled  on  the  earth,  will  make  worms  to  come  out  of  the 
ground,  if  there  be  any. 

15.  To  prevent  Ink  from  freezing, — If  some  drops  of  aqua 
▼it»  be  mixed  with  writing  ink,  it  will  never  freeze. 

16.  Food  for  Hens  in  W'in^cr.— Hempseed  given  to  hens  in 
winter  will  make  them  lay  eggs  apace. 

'  17*  For  Children  afflicted  with  Wo^^ms, — If  children  that 
have  worms  eat  raisins  fasting,  (without  any  other -meat,)  it 
will  kill  and  avoid  the  worms ;  for  as  bitter  things  are  noisome 
to  them  even  so  are  sweet  things :  it  makes  them  to  swell  and 
barst. 

1 8.  For  Sorea  and  I7/cfrff.— Carduus  benedictiis  stamped,  and 
well  soaked  with  suet,  or  swine's  grease,  wine>  and  wheat  floury 
^ntil  it-be  like  tax  ointment,  is  an  excellent  medicine  for  tjl  sores 
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paws,  and  gave  him  a  hug.  The  other  butcher  being  out 
upon  the  scout,  wondered  that  Whitney  did  not  come  away 
with  the  calf. 

At  length  being  tired  with  expectation,  with  a  loud  voice  he 
says  to  him.  What's  the  matter,  will  you  be  all  night  getting  the 
calf? — A  calf,  quoth  Whitney,  I  believe  I  have  got  the  devil 
here,  for  he  hugs  me  as  close  as  he  did  the  witch, — Says  the  other 
butcher  again,  Prithee  bring  him  away  then,  if  you  have  found 
him. — I  can't,  says  Whitney. — Says  his  companion.  Then  come 
away  yourself.— But,  says  Whitney,  he  won't  let  me.  Upon  this 
his  comrade  goes  in,  and  finding  how  the  matter  was,  got 
him  released.  The  bear  being  very  tame,  had  done  him  no  great 
harm,  but  being  got  out  of  her  clutches,  he  forswore  ever 
going  a  calf-stealing  again ;  and  from  that  time  was  as  good  as 
his  word. 

26.  Anecdote  of  an  English  Sailor. — The  metempsychosis  or 
transmigration  of  souls  is  one  of  the  principal  doctrines  of  the 
religion  of  the  Bramins ;  to  this  opinion  an  English  sailor  was 
indebted  for  his  life,  which  the  Indians  on  the  Malabar  coast  were 
about  to  take  from  him.  Being  out  a  shooting  one  day,  and 
unacquainted  with  the  mythology  of  the  country,  he  killed  a  bird 
which  those  people  rank  among  their  gods  of  the  first  class ;  an 
Indian  saw  him,  and  accused  him  of  deicide.  The  inhabitants 
of  tlie  neighbouring  villages  immediately  assembled,  seized  the 
Mcrilegious  European,  and  condemned  him  to  death :  he  had  not 
Ae  least  hopes  of  escaping  his  sentence,  as  the*  enraged  Jndians 
seemed  fully  detennined  to  avenge  their  god;  when  a  Jew,  who 
by  chance  had  heard  of  the  Englishman's  misfortune,  (pressed 
through  the  crowd,  and  pretended  to  prostrate  himself  on  the 
«afth  in  order  to  pray)  said  to  the  prisoner,  "  You  have  only  one 

•     •    • 

#ay  left  to  escape  death,  try  it,  and'  say  to  thes^  people.  My  father 
^ed  some  time  ago,  his  body  was  iHrowh  iiitor  the<  sea,'  and  his 
••nl  passed  into  the  body  of  a 'fish.  As  I  was  walking  on  the  sea- 
Aore,  the  fish,  my  father,  appeared  on  the  surface  of  the  water ; 
al  diis  instant,  the  bird  that  1  killed  darted  at  him  with  an  in- 
tention to  devour  him  before  my  eyes :  I  shot  him  only  to  pre- 
mm  his  murdering  my  father.''  The  Englishman  repeated  the 
ibove  speech  to  the  Indiatts;  they  were  perfectly  satisfied  with 
12  2n 
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md  ulcers  whatsoever;  yea,  though  the  bones  be  bare:  but 
you  must  anoint  the  sores  twic^  every  day^  washing  first  thtf 
corruption  from  the  sores  with  white  wine. 

19.  Copper  in  Shoes. — ^The  pernicious  effects  of  wearing  sheet 
copper  in  the  soles  of  boots  or  shoes  to  keep  the  feet  warm  or  dry; 
may  not  perhaps  be  generally  known :  it  often  happens  that  the 
inner  sole  gives  way,  in  which  case  fhe  perspiration  of  the  feet 
acts  ttpion  the  copper,  and  communicates  to  the  system,  an  active 
and  dangerous  poison.  Several  individuals  have  lost  their  lives 
through  d)is  mischievous  practice. 

20.  An  excellent  Remedy  to  make  those  Slender  who  tare 
Gross, — Let  them  eat  three  or  four  cloves  of  garlic,  with  some 
bread  and  butt^,  every  morning  and  evening,  neither  eating 
nor  drinking  for  three  or  four  hours  after  their  taking  it  in  the 
morning,  for  the  space  of  fourteen  days  at  the  least,  and  drink 
every  day  three  draughts  of  the  decoction  of  fennel  strained, 
at  morning,  noon,  and  night. 


21.  Wonderful  Deliverance  at  Sea.'^ A  Dutch  seaman  being 
condemned  to  death,  his  punishment  was  changed,  and  bie  was 
ordered  to  be  left  at  St  Helen's  island.  This  unhappy  person 
representing  to  himself  the  horror  of  that  solitude,  fell  upon  a 
ffesolution  to  attempt  the  strangest  action  that  ever  was  heard  of. 
There  had  that  day  been  interred  in  the  same  island  an  officer  ^ 
the  ship :  the  seaman  took  up  the  body  out  of  the  coffin ;  and 
having  made  a  kind  of  rudder  of  the  upper  hoard,  ventured  him- 
self to  sea  in  the  coffin.  It  happened  fortunately  to  him  to  be  so 
great  a  calm,  that  the  ship  lay  immoveable  within  a  league  and  a 
half  of  the  island ;  when  his  companions,  seeing  so  strange  a  boat 
float  upon  the  waters,  imagined  they  saw  a  spectre,  and  at  last 
were  not  a  little  startled  at  the  resolution  of  the  man,  who  dorst 
haaard  himsdf  upon  that  element  in  three  boards  slightly  nailed 
together,  though  he  had  no  confidence  to  find,  or  to  be  received 
by,  those  who  so  lately  sentenced  him  to  death.  Accordingly  it 
was  put  to  the  question  whether  he  should  be  received  or  not ; 
aome  would  have  the  sentence  put  into  execution,  but  at  last 
merqr  prevailed,  and  he  was  taken  aboard,  and  came  afterwardi 
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paws^  and  gave  him  a  hug.  The  other  butcher  being  out 
upon  the  scout,  wondered  that  Whitney  did  not  come  away 
vith  the  calf. 

At  length  being  tired  with  expectation,  with  a  loud  voice  he  ^ 
■ays  to  him.  What's  the  matter,  will  you  be  all  night  getting  the 
calf? — A  calf,  quoth  Whitney,  I  believe  I  have  got  the  devil 
here,  for  he  hugs  me  as  close  as  he  did  the  witch. — Says  the  other 
butcher  again,  Prithee  bring  him  away  then,  if  you  have  found 
him. — I  can't,  says  Whitney. — Says  his  companion.  Then  come 
away  yourself.— But,  says  WTiitney,  he  won't  let  me.  Upon  this 
his  comrade  goes  in,  and  finding  how  the  matter  was,  got 
him  released.  The  bear  being  very  tame,  had  done  him  no  great 
harm,  but  being  got  out  of  her  clutches,  he  forswore  ever 
going  a  calf-stealing  again ;  and  from  that  time  was  as  good  as 
his  word. 

26.  Anecdote  of  an  English  Sailor, — The  metempsychosis  or 
transmigration   of  souls  is  one  of  the  principal  doctrines  of  the 
religion  of  the  Bramins ;  to  this  opinion  an  English   sailor  was 
indebted  for  his  life,  which  the  Indians  on  the  Malabar  coast  were 
about  to  take  from  him.     Being  out   a  shooting  one  day,  and 
unacquainted  with  the  mythology  of  the  country,  he  killed  a  bird 
which  those  people  rank  among  their  gods  of  the  first  class ;  an 
Indian  saw  him,  and  accused   him  of  deicide.       The  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbouring  villages   immediately  assembled,  seized  the 
sacrilegious  European,  and  condemned  him  to  death :  he  had  not 
the  least  hopes  of  escaping  his  sentence,  as  the*  enraged  Indians 
seetned  fully  determined  to  avenge  their  god;  when  a  Jew,  who 
by  chance  had  heard  of  the  Englishman's  misfortune,    (pressed 
through  the  crowd,  and  pretended  to  prostrate  himself  on  the 
earth  in  order  to  pray)  said  to  the  prisoner,  **  You  have  only  one 
way  left  to  escape  death,  try  it,  and  say  to  these:  people,  My  father 
jjied  some  time  ago,   his  body  was  thrown  iiito  the>  sea,  and  his 
IMul  passed  into  the  body  of  a  fish.    As  I  was  walking  on  the  sea- 
ahore,  the  fish,  my  father,  appeared  on  the  surface  of  the  water ; 
at  diis  instant,  the  bird  that  1  killed  darted  at  him  with  an  in- 
tention to  devour  him  before  my  eyes :  I  shot  him  only  to  pre- 
wunt  jus  murdering  my  father.''     The  Englishman  repeated  the 
ibove  qpeech  to  the  Indians ;  they  were  perfectly  satisfied  with 
12  Sn 
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these  vords  the  lion  couched  at  his  feet  To  the  great  amaze* 
ment  of  the  courtiers,  who  looked  out  of  their  holes  to  behold 
the  issue  of  this  business,  the  earl  laid  hold  of  the  lion^  and  shut 
him  up  within  his  den;  he  likewise  left  his  nightcap  upon 
the  lion's  back^  and  so  came  forth  without  so  much  as  looking 
behind  him.  ''Now/'  said  the  earl,  calling  to  them  that 
looked  out  of  the  windows,  "  let  him  amongst  you  all  that 
Btandeth  most  upon  his  pedigree  go  and  fetch  my  night*cap  :** 
but  they  being  ashamed  withdrew  themselves. 

29*  -^  Curious  Sermon* — The  following  sermon  was  preached 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hyberdin,  at  the  request  of  certain  thieves  that 
Tobbed  him  on  a  hill,  near  Hartley*row  in  Hampshire,  in  their 
presence,  and  at  that  instant. 

"  i  greatly  marvel  that  any  man  will  dispraise  thieving,  and 
think  the  doers  thereof  worthy  of  death,  considering  it  is  a 
thing  that  cometh  near  unto  virtue,  being  used  in  all  countries^ 
and  commanded  and  allowed  by  God  himself;  the  which  thing 
I  cannot  compendiously  show  unto  you  at  so  short  a  warning, 
and  on  so  sharp  an  occasion.  I  must  desire  you,  gentle  audience 
of  thieves,  to  take  in  good  part  what  at  this  time  cometh  into  my 
mind ;  not  doubting  but  that  you,  through  your  good  knowledge, 
are  able  to  add  much  more  unto  it  than  this  which  I  shall  now 
offer  unto  you. 

First,  Fortitude  and  stoutness  of  courage,  and  also  boldness 
of  mind,  is  commended  of  some  men  to  be  a  virtue ;  which  being 
granted,  who  is  there  then  that  will  not  judge  thieves  to  be 
▼irtuouB  ?  for  they  are  of  all  men  the  most  stout  and  hardy,  and 
most  void  of  fear;  for  thieving  is  a  thing  usual  among  all  men; 
fin*  not  only  you  that  are  here  present,  but  also  many  others  in 
divers  places,  both  men,  women,  and  children,  rich  and  poor, 
are  daily  of  the  faculty,  as  the  hangman  of  Newgate  can  testify  ; 
and  that  it  is  allowed  by  God  himself,  is  evident  from  scripture; 
for  if  you  examine  the  whole  course  of  the  Bible,  you  will 
find  that  thieves  have  been  beloved  of  God ;  for  Jacob,  when  he 
oame  out  of  Mesopotamia,  did  steal  his  uncle  Laban*s  kids. 
The  same  Jacob  also  stole  his  brother  Esau's  blessing ;  and  yet 
Grod  said,  'M  have  chosen  Jacob,  and  refused  Esau."  The 
diildieii  of  Israelj^wben  they  came  out  of  Egypt,  did  steal  tfie: 
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Egyptians  jewels  of  silver^    and  jewels  of  gold^  as   God  can* 
numded  them  to  do. 

David,  in  the  days  of  Abiathar  the  high  priest,  came  into 
the  temple,  and  stole  the  hallowed  bread !  and  yet  God  said, 
''  David  is  a  man  after  mine  own  heart."  Christ  himself,  when 
he  was  here  on  earth,  did  take  an  ass  and  a  colt  that  was  none  of 
his ;  and  yet  God  said,  "  This  is  my  beloved  son,  in  whom  I 
am  well  pleased.*'     Tims  you  see  God  delighted  in  thieves* 

''  But  most  of  all,  1  marvel  that  men  can  dispraise  you  thievei^ 
whereas  in  many  poiots  you  be  like  unto  Christ  himself;  for 
Christ  had  no  dwelling-place,  no  more  have  you;  Christ  went 
from  town  to  town,  and  so  do  you;  Christ  at  length  was  caught^ 
and  so  will  you;  he  went  down  to. hell,  and  so  will  you.  Ii 
this  you  differ  from  him ;  for  he  arose,  and  went  into  heaven  ?-  ; 
90  you'll  never  do  without  God's  great  mercy;  whidi  Go^aBcl 
grant  you.  To  whom  with  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghos^fc-t> 
be  aU  honour  and  glory,  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen." 

The  sermon  being  ended,  struck  with  remorse,  they  retume-^^-d 
the  money. 

30.  Life  preserved  by  swimming  under  the  Ice. — It  happenc^=sd 
in  the  hard  frost  iji  the  year  1739 — 40,  that  one  Mr.  EdwardlE.  s^ 
a  hosier  in  Cheapsi4e,  was  upon  the  Thames^  opposite  Somero    ^j 
stairs,  with  his  wife  and  family;  at  this  time  the  water waa  sariaii 
several  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  ice^  which  was  very  tram.  «• 
parent.     All  at  once  Edwards  missed  his  son,  a  lad  of  foorte^^fi 
years  of  age,  who  had  slipt  through  a  hole  in  the  ice,  where  bmis 
&ther  espying  him,  and  knowing  the  boy  was  an  excellent  swivzi* 
mer,  waved  his  hand  for  him  to  follow  him ;  the  lad  understi>od 
the  signal,  and  swimming  chiefly  on  his  back,  followed  his  father^s 
motions,  who  still  leading  him  where  the  ice  was  transparent^ 
sending  persons  to  look  out  for  another  hole,  they  at  length 
him  up,  near  the  shore,  almost  as  low  as  London  Bridge : 
boy's  clothes  froze  to  his  back  immediately  on  being  taken  a^ 
but  he  did  not  seem  in  the  least  frightened  or  fatigued. 

3 1 .  Rustic  Generosity  in  an  Emperor. — The  emperor  Ivan  wi 
man  of  genius  and  humour,  though  not  polished  by  a  good  educati< 
which  was  not  known  in  that  savage  empire.    He  loved  firequeiB 
to  dress  himself  like  a  beggar^  and  ramble  ten  or  twenty 
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vound  Moscow^  for  Petersburg  yrsa  not  then  built.     One  day, ' 
when  he  was  out  upon  his  rambles,  appearing  in  most  miserable 
rags,  he  went  mumping  and  begging  around  the  whole  village^ 
and  could  get  nothing  fiom  those  cruel  savages.     At  last^  at  the 
skirts  of  the  town,  he  knocks  at  a  poor  man  s  door.    The  poor 
labourer  rose  and  let  him  in ;  he.  made  grievous  complaints  as 
though  he  was  starved  to  death.     Come  into  this  back  room^  sayi 
the  poor  fellow^  I  will  get  you  something  to  eat.     Accordingly  he 
prepared  him  some  boiled  eggs,  and  some  coarse  black  bread* 
^'  Here,  (says  he,)  is  the  best  victuals  I  can  get,  for  I  am  but  at 
day-labourer,  and  I  have  got  four  or  five  chubby  children,  and 
my  wife  is  likely  to  give  me  another.     Her  mother  is  with  her, 
and  I  expect  every  minute  the  joyful  event."     In  about  an  houil 
the  poor  fellow  stepped  out  and  brought  in  a  brave  thumping 
l>oy. — "  Here,  (said  he,)  see  what  God  Almighty  has  given  me/' 
The  emperor  was  astonished  at  the  fellow's  cheerfulness,  and  aft 
lie  was  weary,  he  laid  himself  down  upon  a  bed  of  straw,  wrapt 
up  in  a  piece  of  coarse  cloth ;  but  he  could  not  sleep  for  wonder 
and  astonishment.     But  the  poor  fellow  went  to  bed  and  slept 
lieartily.    In  the  morning,  before  he  went  out  to  work,  the  beggar 
said  to  him,  '*  Honest  friend,  do  put  off  the  christening  of  your 
tiiild  till  the  afternoon ;  I  wiU  go  to  Moscow,  and  try  to  procure 
^ome  rich  friend  to  stand  as  surety  to  your  child."    The  poor  man* 
did  not  pay  much  regard  to  a  beggar  in  rags,  however  he  waited: 
tjU  near  two  o'clock,  when  all  on  a  sudden  a  great  noise  was 
huffd  at  his  door,  he  looks  out  and  sees  some  soldiers  with  their 
sworda  drawn  oa  their  prancing  horses ;  immediately  up  comes 
the  royal  coach,  the  door  flies  open,  out  steps  the  emperor  in 
Jbts  royal  robes,  '*  Come,  honest  fellow,  (says  he,)  I  am  that  beg« 
gar  that  lay  at  thy  house  last  ni^t,  give  me  the  child,  and  let  as 
go  to  church,  Til  stand  surety  to  it."    As  socm  as  the  ceremony . 
WA»  over,  he  gave  the  boy  back  into  his  father's  arms.     '*  Take 
tbis  boy  to  thy  wife,  bid  her  nurse  it  up  for  me;  as  soon  as  it  is' 
^'"pable  of  a  good  education  I'll  take  care  of  it    In  the  mean  time>  - 
*3  thou  hast  been  used  to  country   business,  I  will  give  thee  a 
^'^^s  and  thou  shalt  have  cows  and  horses,  sheep  and  pigs,  and 
I^^^^ltoy.    Take  care  of  thy  family,  live  together,  and  be  happy, 
thee,  well!" 
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32.  Can  dead  Fiske$  speak  f^^K  Negro,  about  to  pfordiiie 
•ome  fiah^  visited  a  shop  where  several  were  exposed  to  sale*  But 
•ospecting  that  one  which  he  intended  to  buy  was  not  ahogeUier 
M>  fresh  as  he  could  wish,  he  presumed  either  to  dissipate,  qr  to 
confirm  his  suspicions,  by  applying  it  to  his  nose.  The  fish- 
mon|:er,  conscious  that  it  would  not  bear  much  examination,  and 
fearing  that  other  customers  might  catch  the  scent,  exclaimed,  in 
a  surly  tone,  **  How  dare  you  smell  to  my  fish  T — **  B^le  no  smell 
to  it/'  replied  the  black  man. — ^'What  then  were  you  doing  r*-^ 
''  Me  only  talking  to  it,  massa.'* — **  And  what  were  you  talking 
about?" — ''Me  ask  him,  massa,  what  the  best  news  at sea."r— 
''And  what  reply  did  he  give  youl" — '^Oh,  massa,  he  say  he 
know  no  news,  as  he  have  not  been  there  these  three  weeks." 

33.  Witty  Anecdote. — The  Earl  of  St  Albans,  who  was 
secretary  to  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  in  all  her  misfortunes,  found 
himself  at  the  restoration  but  in  an  indifferent  condition. 

Happening  one  day  to  make  one  in  a  party  of  pleasure,  with 
his  Majesty,  King  Charles  Second,  when  all  distinctions  were  laid 
aside ;  a  stranger  came  with  an  important  suit  for  an  employment, 
just  vacant,  and  of  great  value.  The  king  ordered  him  to  be 
admitted  to  his  presence,  and  the  earl  to  personate  his  majesty* 

The  gentleman  made  his  addresses  accordingly,  enumerated 
bis  services  to  the  royal  family,  and  hoped  such  a  place  would 
not  be  thought  too  great  a  reward  for  them. 

By  no  means,  replied  the  earl,  and  I  am  extremely  concerned^ 
that  as  soon  as  I  heard  of  the  vacancy,  I  conferred  it  on  my 
faithful  friend  there,  the  Earl  of  St.  Albans,  (pointing  to  the 
king)  who  hath  constantly  followed  the  fortunes  both  of  my  fiitber 
and  myself;  and  hitherto  only  enjoyed  my  favour  in  return. 
But  when  any  thing  of  this  kind  happens  again,  worthy  your 
acceptance,  pray  let  me  see  you  again. 

The  gentleman  withdrew.     The  king  smiled  at  the  jest,  and 

confirmed  the  grant. Thus  the  earl  owed  that  to  diance  and 

quickness  of  thought,  which  the  most  faithful  services  could  never 
procure  him. 

34.  A  Miser's  Evening  Prayer.'~-^0  Lord,  thou  knowest 
that  I  have  nine  houses  in  the  city  of  London ;  and  likewise  that 
I  have  lately  purchased  an  estate  in  feeniimple,  in  the  coun^  of 
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Ess^x ;  therefore  I  beseech  thee  to  preserve  the  two  counties  of 
Essex  and  Middlesex  from  fire  and  earthquakes.  And  as  I  have  a 
mortgage  in  Hertfordshire,  I  beg  of  thee  likewise  to  have  an  eye 
of  compassion  on  that  county.  And  for  all  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
ties^  thou  mayest  deal  with  them  as  thou  art  pleased. 

0  enable  the  bank  to  answer  all  their  bills,  and  make  all  my 
debtors  good  men.  Give  a  prosperous  voyage  and  return  to 
the  Mermaid  sloop,  which  I  have  insured. 

And  as  thou  hast  said,  that  the  days  of  the  wicked  shall,  be 
but  short,  I  trust  in  thee  that  thou  wilt  not  forget  thy  promise, 
having  purchased  an  estate  in  reversion  of  Sir  J.  C.  a  profligate 
young  man. 

1  also  pray  to  thee  to  keep  our  friends  from  sinking ;  and  if  it 
be  thy  will,  let  there  be  no  sinking-funds.  And  keep  my  son 
Caleb  out  of  evil  company  and  gaming-houses:  and  'sanctify 
this  night  to  me,  by  preserving  me  from  thieves  and  fire,  and 
make  my  servants  honest  and  careful,  whilst  I  thy  faithful  servant 
lie  down  in  peace.     So  be  it. 

35.  Punishment  for  Poisoning, ^^It  is  not  very  generally 
known,  that  this  crime  was  anciently  punished  by  boiling  the 
i^ender  to  death.  In  the  preamble  to  the  statute  of  22nd  Henry 
VIII.  c.  9*  which  made  the  crime  treason,  it  is  stated  that  John 
Roose,  a  cook,  had  lately  been  convicted  of  throwing  poison  into 
«  large  pot  of  broth,  prepared  for  the  Bishop  of  Rochester's 
Ikmily  and  the  poor  of  the  parish,  and  the  said  John  Roose  was  by 
a  retroqiective  clause  of  the  same  statute  ordered  to  he  boiled  to 
dsatk  !  IaxA  Coke,  in  his  Institutes,  mentions  several  instances  of 
persons  suffering  this  horrid  punishment. 

36.  Duche$a  de  Berri. — During  the  casting  of  a  bronze  statue 
of  Henry  IV.  in  Paris,  in  1817»  the  foundry  was  crowded  with 
weU-dressed  females  to  witness  the  operation.  A  forward  French- 
woman^ an  entire  stranger,  without  introduction,  forced  her  con- 
versation on  the  Duchess  de  Berri,  and  asked  her  with  a  silly 
curiosity,  what  they  would  do  if  they  should  be  short  of  brass  } 
Why,  said  her  highness,  let  them  apply  to  you,  who  are  not  in  the 
least  deficient  of  that  article. 

37.  Ancient  Stratagem-^Thete  is  a  popular  story,  that  about 
500  yeara  ago,  the  city  of  Basil  was  threat^ied  with  an  assault 
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at  sun-rise.  The  artist,  who  had  the  care  of  the  great  dodi  in 
the  tower^  having  heard  that  the  attack  was  to  begin  when  it 
ahould.  strike  one  after  midnight^  caused  it  to  be  altered^  and  it 
-struck  two  instead  of  one:  thinking  they  were  an  hoar  too  late^ 
the  enemy  gave  up  the  attempt ;  and,  in  commemoration  of  thii 
deliverance,  the  clock  ever  since  has  been  kept  an  hour  in  advance. 

38.  Arthur  0;t«/oir.— This  celebrated  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  for  the  purpose  of  relaxing  himself  from  the  nni1« 
tiplied  cares  of  his  office,  was  in  the  habit  of  passing  his  evenings 
at  a  respectable  country  public-house,  which  for  nearly  a  century 
was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Jew's-harp-house,  situated  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  Portland-place.     He  dressed  himself  in 
plain  attire,  and  preferred  taking  his  seat  in  the  chimney  comer  of  the 
kitchen,  where  he  took  part  in  the  ^vulgar  jokes,  and  ordinary 
concerns  of  the  landlord,  his  family  and  customers.     He  ccmtinued 
this  practice  for  a  year  or  two,  and  much  ingratiated  himself  with 
his  host  and  family,  who,  not  knowing  his  name,  called  him  *  tiie 
gentleman,'  but,  from  his  familiar  manners,  treated  him  as  one  of 
themselves.     It  happened,  however,  one  day,  that  the  landlord 
was  walking  along  Parliament-street,  when  he  met  the  speaker  in 
state,  going  up  with  an  address  to  the  throne,  and  looking  nar* 
rowly  at  the  chief  personage,  he  was  astonished  and  C(»ifounded 
at  recognizing  the  features  of  the  gentleman,  his  constant  cus- 
tomer.    He  hurried  home,  and  communicated  the  extraordinary 
intelligence  to  his  wife  and  family,  all  of  whom  were  disconcerted 
at  the  liberties,  which  at  different  times  they  had  taken,  wiUi  so 
important  a  person.     In  the  evening  Mr.  Onslow  came  as  usaal, 
and  prepared  to  take  his  old  seat,  but  found  every  thing  in  a  stala 
of  peculiar  preparation,  and  the  ilnanners  of  the  landlord  and  his 
wife  changed  from  indifference  and  -  fwniiiarity  to  form  and  ob* 
sequiousness.     The  children  were  not  allo^ved  to  climb  upon  him 
and  pull  his  wig  as  heretofore,  and  the  servai^t^  were  kept  at  a 
distance.     He,  however,  took  no  notice  of  the  change,  but  find- 
ing that  his  name  and  rank  had  by  some  means  been  diacpvered, 
he  p£ud  the  reckoning,  civilly  took  his  departure^   and  never 
visited  the  house  afterwards. 

39.  Too  much    Figilance,— 'Some  custom-house  officers  at 
Deptfbrd  having  been  pretty  troublesome  io  aeveral  dealeis  attbat 
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place,  some  gentlemen^  "whose  property  they  had  been  pretty 
vigilant  in  inspecting,  were  determined  that  a  part  of  th^t* 
assiduity  should  contribute  a  little  mirth,  as  it  had  giren  them  a 
considerable  deal  of  trouble ;  they  accordingly  put  the  foll6wii;ig 

•  atratagem  in  execution  :  three  barrels  were  put  into  a  cart  about 
five  o'clock  in   the  afternoon,  and  a  person,  employed  for  thiM; 

'  purpose,  as  soon  as  the  cart  was  set  out  from  Deptford^  immedi- 
ately went  to  some  of  these  industrious  gentry,  and  informed 
them  of  his  belief  that  some  run  goods  were  the  contents  of  the 

•  carriage';  upon  this  five  of  them  followed  the  cart  from  that  place, 
keepbig  out  of  the  sight  of  the  driver,  as  much  as  possible,  till  it 
arrived  at  a  tobacconist's  in  Shoe  lane,  about  seven  in  the  evening; 
when  they  soon,  came  up,  and  demanded  an  inspection,  according 

■  to  die  tiatuHf  of  their  ofBde  t  upon  this  the  tobactonist,  these 
fivegeiitiy,  and  some  other  (person  on  the  tobacconist's  behalf, 
had  a  vei^  great  dispute;  during  which,  a  great  number  of 
people  assembled,  who  being  acquainted  with  the 'nature  of  the 
-quarrel,  waited  to  see  the  event :  in  the  course  of  these  conten- 
tions, the  custom-house  officers  were  very  busy  in  striking  the 
heads  of  the  barrels  out,  each  one  hugging  himself  up  in  hia 
expectation  of  a  prize ;  one  wishing  it  might  be  laces ;  another 
that  it  might  be  rum ;  another  brandy,  &c«  At  last  theiv  task 
was  accomplished ';  and  no  sooner  was  the  head  of  the  barrel  out>. 
than  two  of  them,  with  the  utmost  eagerness,  thrust  their  handa^ 
-  and  part  of  their  arms  in,  to  ascertain  the  quality  of  their 
aeiaure:  when  oh  dire  mischance!  upon  the  pulling  out  their 
arms  they  were  too  fatally  convinced,  that  they  had  seized  nothing 
hot  a  barrel  of  ordure;  the  effluvia  of  which  informing  the  mob 
likewise'!^  their  glorious  prize,  they  were  immediately  hooted 
from  Shoe-lane,  along  Fleet*street,  having  but  the  badge  on 
thair  arms,  and  a  cool  nocturnal  walk  back  to  Deptfordj  as  a 
laoompence  for  their  extraordinary  vigilance. 

40.  Example  of  rash  Judgment.— k  man  in  the  city  of  Basil, 
in  Germany,  had  used  his  wife  so  cruelly,  that  she  left  him,  and 
went  to  a  friend's  house  in  the  country,  to  engage  her  relations  to 
mediate  a  reconciliation  between  them.  It  also  happened,  that  at 
the  very  interim  of  time,  before  it  was  known  to  what  place  she 
bad  withdrawn  herself,  that  a  woman  was  found  drowned  in  the 
IS  2o 
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41.  n^  Foribibre  JV«;.W4rj£br.— In  die  jeir  I7(Ms  a.  poor 
fAon  tn  the  entaatf  a£  Y«ck,  vfco  wed  cr«|«eBtlT  t»  walk  ia  bis 
tUep,  ifud  the  pecTi'^iar  aurihiftiiBe  to  kill  ha  owb  sob  dmipg  liis 
ftieep.  Tne  &£ber  had  givea  ciie  Ud  leare  to  go  lo  a  aeigfalwuriQg 
tmr,  znni  tus'in^  tL.\  it  wu  late  it  nigat,  the  family' had  goiie  lo 
bead  n/x  ezpecdn^  bhxi  home.  Aboot  tweiTe  o'clock  thfr  fiuhfr 
ar^/te  to  walk  in  ihe  delds,  as  was  hia  vsual  cusUnd,  and  it  bek|g 
bay'inakfiifi^  time,  tlie  basiness  of  the  day  was  so  imfHeaaed  fahis 
fniad,  th^t  he  took  a  fork  in  his  hand  to  lorn  the  new  bay.  \foltt 
mn  the;  faUier  got  withoot  his  door  the  unfortunate  son  xetnr^acl; 
arid  tiie  father,  intent  on  the  business  of  haynouiking^  ran  the  IM^ 
lUUt  the  Ijody  of  the  son,  and  tore  him  to  pieces  in  Ihe  .knost 
shock in|;  manner.  At  this  instant  two  of  the  hul's  companioM^ 
who  had  been  at  the  fair  with  him,  came  up  and  seiaed  the  fiuher, 
nol  knowing  he  was  asleep,  but  they  afterwards  testified  (o  JbM 
innocciH^e  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  he  iivas  accoi^ngly  acquitted. 

^U.  A  TliieJ  discovered  hy  a  Straiagem.'^A  certain  great 
oflic!or  in  a  province  of  China,  having  for  some  days  applied 
hitiifirH'  to  buHiness,  on  a  sudden  shut  up  his  gates,  and  pif- 
trudiiig  to  be  sick^  would  admit  nobody  to  see  or  spoak  to 
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faini.    A  MandBrin  and  friend  of  his,  dreading  the  consequence 
of  it,  with  much  ado  got  leave  to  visit  him,  and  tjold  him  the 
gveat  dtsoontent  the  city  was  in  for 'want  of  dispatcdiii^  business. 
Ttaeeffioer  put  him  off  with  pretenc89of  being  indisposed  in  his 
liealth. — I  see  no  symptoms  of  it,  said  the  Mandarin;  but  if  youv 
kxcelleney  will  acquaint  me  with  the  true  cause^  I  will  endbavoHff 
to  serve  yon, — The  Chaquen  (fbr  that  was  the  name  06  his  office) 
rqpKedj,  Somebody  has  stolen  the  king's  seal  out  of  the  cabinel 
yifhefte  I  used  to  keep  it^  and  has  left  it  locked  as  if  nothing  had 
been  taken  out;  so  that  if  I  should  give  audience,  I  can  seal  no 
c^^tehes:  and  if  I  should  disco^ver  my  carelessness  in  suffering 
'die  king^s  seal  to  be  stolen,  I  should  lose  both  my  government  and 
mjT' heed.— Whom  do  you  suspect  as  the  author  of  this  mischief  I 
Uad  the  Mandarin. — The  governor  of  the  Chaquen^  who  is  my 
professed  enemy. — Go  then,  said  the  Mandarin,  and  command  all 
ywMT^best  moveables  to  be  carried  into  the  innermost  part  of  your 
ptiaoei  set  fire  to  the  rest  of  the  building,  and  cry  out  for  help  tQ 
qoench  it,  imd  the  governor  must  come  by  virtue  of  his  oiBce  in 
sneh  accidents.    When  you  first  set  eye  on  him,  call  to  him,  and 
give  him  ibe  cabinet  locked  as  it  is,  to  secure  it  for  you  ;  for  then> 
if  he  ha^  robbed  you  of  the  seal,  he  will  return  it  with  the 
eabincti  or  if  he  does  not,    your  excellency  will  have  a  fair 
opportunity  to  charge  him  with  neglecting  to-  secure  it,  and  so 
both  free  yourself  from  the  impending  danger,  and  revenge  your* 
telf  upon  your  enemy.— ^The  stratagem  had  the  desired  fuccess  ; 
for  the  next  morning  the  fire  being  extinguished,  the  governor 
brought  him  ^e  cabinet  wi^  the  king's  seal  in  it ;  both  conceals 
ing^  the  robbery  of  the  one,  and  the  carelessness  of  the  other. 

4S.  Love  to  one's  Country. -^The  town  of  Calais^  and  key  of 
France,  being  besieged  by  the  English,  and  reduced  to  the  last 
eaiDremity,  John,  lord  of  Vienne,  who  was  governor  of  that 
garrison,  under  Philip  Valpis,  king  of  France,  offered  to  sur« 
vender  it  upon  the  terms  of  enjoying  their  lives  and  goods,  with** 
out  molestation ;  but  King  Edward  the  Third  of  England,  who 
Iky  before  it,  being  angry  that  so  small  a  town  should  cost  him 
>a»--niuch  trouble  and  expense  of  blood  and  ammunition,  would 
not  accept  those  proposals,  but  had  put  them  all  to  the  swordi  if 
be  had  not  been  diverted  by  hift  wife's  council,  who  said^  That 
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pjMiple  c^  sadi  fidelity  to  their  sovereign,  aud  love  to  their  ooimtrjr; 
ought  to  be  treated  more  humanely. 

The  king  of  Enj^land  altered  his  resolationSy  and  offcfed  to 
receive  them  to  mercy,  <»i  condition  that  half  a  doaen.cf  Ae 
principal  inhabitants  should  come  to  him  bare-footed,  and  bare* 
headed,  with  halters  about  their  necks^'  and  kneeling,-  preaentiDg 
him  with  the  ke3rs  of  the  garrison,  leaving  their  lives  to  hit  dis- 
posal. The  governor,  upon  the  receipt  of  these  proposals^ 
assembled  the  people,  and  acquainted  them  with  the  artjdes  fiir 
surrendering  the  town ;  when,  on  a  sudden,  one  named.  Stephen 
St  Pierre,  said,  I  give  God  humble  and  hearty  tl^anka  for  the 
ridies  he  has  bestowed  upon  me ;  but  more  for  this  of^rtunity  of 
showing,  that  I  value  the  lives  of  my  country  men.  more,  and 
iellow-citiaens  above  my  own:  I  will  be  one  of  the  stit  to  cUtj 
the  keys  to  king  Edward. 

This  brave  resolution  encouraged  one  John  Dare,  and  ipinr 
others,  to  make  a  tender  of  their  lives,  on  the  same  errand  ;  but 
not  without  abundance  of  good  wishes  and  floods  of  teara  firom 
the  common  people,  who  saw  them  so  willing  to  sacnfioe  their 
lives  for  the  public  good.  They  addressed  themselves  to  the  king 
of  England,  in  the  posture  before- mentioned,  with  the  keys, 
having  no  Other  prospect  than  that  of  certain  death;  and  yet 
marched  as  cheerfully  as  if  going  to  a  banquet.  The  sight  moving 
compassion  in  the  queen  and  English  lords,  they  entreated  the 
king  for  their  pardon ;  who,  without  difficulty,  gave  them  their 
lives,  and  they  were  afterwards  honourably  entertained  by  the 
command  of  the  queen,  in  a  royal  muiner,  for  their  int^prity* 

44.  Singular  Recover j^  of  a  Woman  hanged  for  Murder. — 
in  1727*  one  Margaret  Dickson,  the  wife  of  a  sailor,  who 
had  been  above  two  or  three  years  at  sea,  was  delivered  of  a 
natural  child,  which  she  murdered,  and  was  condemned  to  sufier 
death  in  the  Grass  market,  at  Edinburgh.  Accordingly  she 
was  turned  off,  hung  the  usual  time,  and  was  then  delivared  to 
aome  countrymen  employed  by  the  relations,  who  put  hier  into 
a  coffin,  nailed  the  lid,  and  carried  it  out  of  town  for  interment 
When  they  had  travelled  about  two  miles,  they  stopped  at  the 
door  of  an  alehouse  to  refresh  themselves,  when  one  d  them 
lieard  a  noise  like  something  scratching  on  the  inside  of  the  lid. 
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^Ihey  immediafely  broke  it  opetii  when  to  their  s/ttrprise  they 
found  the  body  xnjDving^  and  a  gardener  being  present,  opened  a 
inein^  and  in  a  few  hours  8h0  recovered  so  as  to  b^  able  to  speak^ 
and  nett  day  walked  home  to; Musselburgh.— ^As  she  was  dead  in 
liiw»  the  sentence  of  the  court  havmg  been  executed  according 
to  the  direction  of  the  magistrate,  who  attended^  so  her 
Biarriage  with  her  husband  was  dissolved ;  but  he,  like  a  good^ 
natured  man^  being  willing  to  take  her  again  to  his  arms^  they: 
were  married  in  the  church  of  inveresk,  by  the  Rev*  Mr.  John 
WlUianson. 

45.  The  iVilL'f^Th^  following  •  singular  .  affair  is  a  fact,  and 
occurred  about  thirty-five  miles  west  of  London.  An  old  gentle- 
man,  formerly  a -considerable  trader  in  the  centre  of  this  metropo** 
Ub,  but  who  has  retired  for  some  years  past,  generously  leflb  a 
profitable  trade,  with  the  aid  of  a  considerable  part  of  his  capital, 
to  his  three  servants,  whom  our  correspondent  calls,  £o,  Meo, 
and  Reo.'  He  imagined  this  triumvirate  (though  in  no  degree 
related  to  him,)  had  formed  large  expectatlcHns  from  his  death* 
His  intentions  were  kind  towards  them;  but  he  had  a  great  desire 
to  nuike  a  trial  how  far  they  were  deserving  his  favour.  To  prove 
this,  he  made  a  will,  took  to  his  bed,  and  ordered  his  housekeepei^ 
(who  was  entirely  in  his  confidence)  to  write  to  his  old  servants^ 
first,  that  he  was  very  ill,  and  by  the  next  post  that  he  was  dead. 
Down  they  came  in  a  post-chaise  and  four,  but  with  different 
foelings ;  Eo  and  Meo  could  not  conceal  the  joy  of  their  hearts, 
which  shone  through  the  affected  sorrow  of  their  countenances : 
poor  Reo  loved  his  master,  and  felt  what  his  companions  counter- 
feited. The  housekeeper  met  them  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  (for 
women  when  they  list  can  cry,)  and  as  she  imagined  they  would 
choose  to  see  the  will,  before  they  wept  over  the  corpse,  produced 
it  to  them.  There  they  found  fotir  thousand  pounds  given  to  £o, 
two  thouiaand  pounda  to  Meo,  and  to  poor  Reo  nothing  at  all. 
Now  for  &e  effect.  £o  fell  into  a  violent  passion,  and  said.  You 
mre  t0  .  observe^  he  has  used  me  very  ill,  in  not  giving  me  three 
tunee  as  much,  and  in  fact  I  won't  gO:  jLnto  mourning  for  him.-r- 
Mmo  said,  I  don't  think,  myself  at  all  obliged  to  him,  I  deserved 
a  great  deal  mdrc-^Poor  Rep  sighed ;  We  had  none  of  us 
any  right  to  a  shilling,  said  he ;  in  his  life  tim^  he  vf as  very 
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good  to  08  aU^  but  oae  liioiuBuid  pfrands  woald  b»v«  «Hu]e«e 
quite  hqipy.-»The  snppoeed  oorpie  had  hnrd  enough,  oitti  hr 
jmnped  from  a  closet,  tweakisd  £o  by  the  nose,  kidcadr  MeoT^ 
breech,  and  with  the  atBistenoe  of  hiB  hoHsek^eper  eofbd  Ifaav- 
both  out  of  the  hoiue;  then  caught  honest  Reo  in  his  anai^  andi 
Said,  My  boy,  thou  deaervest,  and  shalt  hanre  encootagaottnt^ 
Aese  fiiwning  sycophants  ought  to  be  restored  to  their  priniilif«E 
nothing  from  which  I  raised  them,  bat  men  of  theur  dispushaous 
are  sure  to  be  miserable  in  every  station:  ihoa  hast  a  good  haac^ 
and  shalt  find  I  have  a  liberal  hand. — The  honest  old' nan  mada 
^xnI  his  words,  by  an  immediate  absolute  present  of  ten  thousand 
pounds. 

46.  Polite  Ra&frfry.— •Monsieur  Dn  Vail,  who  had  bee»  • 
French  footman,  and  was  much  admired  by  the  ladies,  bnt  had^ 
now  turned  highwayman,  in  company  with  four  othera  of  tfar 
same  profession,  overtook  a  coach  onTumham-green,  which  diegr 
had  set  over*night,  having  intdygence  that  thera  was  a  ho9(tf  at 
four  hundred  pounds  in  it. 

In  the  coach  were  a  knight,  his  kdy,  and  only  one  maii> 
aervant,  who  percdving  five  horseman  making  up  to^  lham» 
presently  imagined  they  were  beset ;  Bnd  they  were  emimad  hi 
their  opinion,  by  seeing  them  whisper  to  one  another,  and  tiding 
backwards  and  forwards.  But  as  l^iere  was  no  way  of  esck|Mig« 
the  lady,  to  show  she  wa9  not  afraid,  and  to  insinnata  Aat 
she  had  nothing  to  lose,  takes  a  fiagelet  out  of  her  pocket  and 
plays. 

Du  Vail,  who  amongst  his  accompHshmenta  of  dancing, 
singing,  &c  delighted  in  that  instrument,  takes  the  hint,  and 
tuning  his  own  flagelet  excellendy  weU>  approadies  the  aids  of 
^e  coach  in  that  posture ;  and  addressing  himself  to  the  kmght. 
Sir,  says  he»  your  lady  plays  diarmingly ;  and  i  doubt  not  but 
^at  she  dances  as  well :  will  you  please  to  walk  ant  of  tiis  oasriiy 
and  let  me  have  the  honour  to  dance  one  minnet  widi  her  on  the 
green  ?-  The  knight  replied,  I  dare  not  deny  any  diing  to  one  af 
your  quality  and  good  nature ;  yon  seem  a  gantleoian,  and  ynov 
request  is  very  reasonable  ;  and  ordered  tha  finitnisii  to  open  dla 
door.  Du  VaR  leaped  lightly  off  his  horse,  and  handed  tkc  lady 
gut  of  the  odaah. 
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Tbey  danced ;  and  though  ia  his  boots  and  ridipg-dress,  Do 
Vallpexformed  wonders,  both  inrfootiiig  and  ringing.  And>vb€{9 
the  dancing  WAS  over,  he  handed  the  lady  into  the  coach  ag^n;; 
.but  stopped  the  knight  as. he  followed  his  lady^  telling  hiiq» 
he  had  forgot  to  tpay  for  the  music.--  No^  I  have  not^  replies  tb^ 
.knight:  and  putting  his  hand  under  the  seat  of  the  coach^  pulls 
out  a  hundred. pounds  bag,  and  delivers  it  to  bhn.  Du  Vail  took 
,it  with  a  good  grace,  and  courteously  answered^  Sir,  you  ans 
liberal,  aod  shall  have  no  cause  to  repent  your  being  so :  this 
liberality  of  your's  shall  excuse  you  the  other  thr^  hundr^ 
pounds ;  and  civilly  took,  his  leave. 

47*  Unfortunate  Death  of  Mr.  .Munro.-^Entx&ct  of  a  lett^ 
fromaigentleinan,  to  his  friend  at  Calcutta,  dated  on  board  th,e 
flhip  Shaw  Ardasier,  jqS^  Saugur  Island^ .  Dec.  23d,  1792* 

"  To  describe  the  .awful,  hprrifl,  ,and  lamentable  accident  il 

have  been  an  eye-witaess  of^  is  .impossible.     Yesterday  morniii^ 

Mr.. Downey,  of  the  con^pai^y's  troy9ps,  X^ieutenaut  Ifyefinch,  and 

;poor  vMr.  Munro,  and  I,  went  on  .shor^^  ,op   Saugur  Island*  to 

shoot    deer;    we  saw  innumerable  tradis   of   tigers  and  d^^ 

bat    still  we  were  .induced  jto  pursue . oi^r  sport,  and  did  the 

wliole  day;  about  halfrpast  three. we, jsat. down  on  the  edge  ^f 

tfie  jungle,  to  eat  some  cold  meat.sentus»from  the  ship,  and  had 

,  just  .  commenced   our  meal,  when  Mr.  ^Pyefinch  and  a  ,,bla(^ 

servant  told  us,  *  there  was  a  fine  deer: within  six. yards  of  us  :  :Mr. 

'fiewnay  and  I  immediately  jumped ,  up  •  to  take  our  guns ;  mine 

was  the  nearest,  and  I  had  but  just  laid  hold  of  it,  when  I  h^ard 

a  roa|r«  like  thunder,  ■  and  saw  -an  immen^  royal  tiger:  sprii^g  0||ni 

-Ifie  unfortunate   Munro, 'Who  was  sitting  down:  in  a  njuxpept 

-  his  faeadiwas  in,;the,  beast'a  mouth,:  and. he  rush^:into  the  jungle 

with  him,  with  as  much  ease  as  I.  could  lift  a  kitten  ;  tearing  him 

:  through  the  thickest  bushes  and  trees,  everyi  thing  yielding  to 

'  fau  monstrous  strength.      The  agonies  of  horror,   regret,  and 

.^I'joau^t  say  fear,  (for  there  .were  two  tigers,  a  male  and  female^) 

r,msl^ed  on  meat^nce;  the  only  effort  I  could ,  noake  was  to  ^ 

at  him,  though  •  the  poor  youth  was  stiJl  in  his  mouth.     I  reli^ 

partly  on  Providence,  partly  on  my  own  aim,  and  6red  a  mus« 

•  iquet.     I  saw.  the  tiger  stagger  and  ^tated>  and  cried  out  90 

immediately.     Mr.  Downey  then  fired  two  shots,   and  I. one 

more.    We  retired  from  the  jungle,  and  in  a  few  minutes  alt/ex 
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the 


2VIC  ^  Tiox.     r:**  — '*Dsx  rvBn*— mir  ■■ikv  m  ne  cxtFEme 

I  vs!?mI^iiaL  md  hnkx  to  pieces. 
le  WTK  wzneiosd  zw  tus  ire*  kl  ivv&ieaBck  and  duniUeiv; 
kc  z  'w^a  becLs-  v  tifs  ^m  twtt.  iftaateft  lueuweiihif,  than 
!£as  ^>  9r  ig"jmgL  imfr  '^  Indk.    Wie  kaie  joit  lead  the 

-aisV'Xj.  xfld  caBBscaed  it  la  die  deep.    He 

I  sxfc   :o»r;<.  rfasr?  «as  a  W9  fee  Idaiii^  doae  to  um, 

df  -•-   IT  i  IjiMgii  of  «Ub  ttees:  I  made  h  myself 

kee9  :ae  i^reEs  dL  ml  kad  titmwn  haaid  it  wookL 

<9f  de  raotws  wbmsL  as  ;  aaan j  diotB  had 

md  laaghing  at  the 
aD. 
idea  of  the  scene;  it 
l^ffiwil  UBT  icii  soBi  vTsm  Be.  lae  aeasc  was  aboiit  roiir  leftt 
and  a  faalx'  high,  and  nine  long.  His  head  S|nw.aiid  as  large  is 
an  az\  ha*  e%es  Sarths^  fire,  sod  hSs  leaTi.   when  he  first  seised 


^^ 


hsprer.  win  oerer  be  oot  of  bt fecoBcction.  We  had  lenredy 
padied  oar  boat  firam  diat  cnrKd  ahoie,  when  the  tigictt  made 
her  appearszace,  ngine  sad  ahnost,  and  remained  osi  the  sand, 
as  long  as  the  distance  would  allow  me  to  see  her." 

49,  Rtmarkmhk  Pmnr  #/  Ferim^.— Mr.  Bojle^  that  grest 
natnral  pbOosophcr,  in  a  tieatise  on  tokmn,  writea^  diat  meeting 
casoallj  in  his  traTeb  widi  one  Dr.  Findi,  amdOBMst  to  the  gieat 
Doke  of  TnsauT,  he  inquired  what  was  the  greatest  rarity  he 
had  seen  in  hb  tonrthrongh  Europe— on  which  the  doctor 
related  the  following  accoont. — 

That  having  been  informed  at  Utredit,  that  there  liired  a  few 
miles  distant  from  Maestretcfat  a  person^  who  coold  distingoish 
coloars  by  a  toacfa,  he  sent  for  him,  and  on  examination  was 
told  these  particolars. — That  this  man,  at  that  time  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  when  but  two  years  old  had  lost  his  sight  by  Ae 
small-pox ;  that  he  was  organist  to  a  duar. — He  affirmed,  that  be 
could  distinguish  colours  by  a  touch ;  but  not  unless  he  was 
faulting,  as  the  smallest  quantity  of  drink  deprived  him  of  that 
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^quisite  delicacy  of  touchy  which  is  requisite  to  so  nice  a  sehsa* 
tion.  The  doctor,  hereupon,  procured  against  the  next  morning 
several  pieces  of  ribband,  of  these  different  colours ;  black,  white» 
red,  blue,  green,  yellow,  and  grey. — As  for  mixed  colours,  he 
"^ould  not  undertake  to  discern  them ;  though  if  offered  he  would 
know  them  to  be  mixed. 

To  discern  the  colour  of  the  ribband,  he  placed  it  between  the 
thumb  and  forefinger;  but  his  most  exquisite  perception  was  in 
his  thumb,  and  much  better  in  the  right  than  the  left; — After  the 
blind  man  had  four  or  five  times  told  the  doctor  the  several  colours^ 
the  doctor  found  he  was  twice  mistaken ;  for  he  called  the  white 
black,  and  the  red  blue ;  but  still,  (before  his  errors)  he  would 
lay  them  by  in  pairs,  saying,  that  though  he  could  easily  dis- 
tinguish them  from  all  others,  yet  that  pair  was  rtot  easily  dis* 
tinguished  among  themselves. — The  doctor  then  asked  him,  how 
he  discerned  colours  by  his  touch.  He  replied,  that  all  the 
difference  was,  more  or  less,  asperity — for,  says  he,  black  feel» 
like  the  points  of  needles,'  or  some  harsh  sand;  and  red  feels  very 
smooth.  The  doctor  then  desired  him  to  tell  him  in  order,  the 
difference  of  colours  to  his  touch,  which  he  did  in  this  manner- 
black  and  white  are  most  asperous,  or  unequal,  of  all  colours^' 
iaad  so  like  that  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  them — but  black  is  the 
roughest  of  the  two— green  is  the  next  in  asperity — grey  next  ta 
green — yellow  is  the  fifth  in  degree  of  asperity — red  and  blue  are 
BO  alike,  that  they  are  as  hard  to  distinguish  as  black  and  white 
— the  red  is  somewhat  more  asperous  than  the  blue — so  that  red 
hath  the  sixth  place,  and  blue  the  seventh  in  point  of  asperity. 

49.  Pride  and  Folly. — Pride  and  Folly  generally  go  together^ 
and  some  time  or  other  they  meet  with  a  just  i^^ard. 

At  a  time  when  enormously  high  heads  were  in  fashion 
with  the  ladies,  a  farmer's  daughter,  who  was  very  desirous  of 
appearing  in  the  mode,  for  want  of  better  materials,  procured  a 
lock  of  new  hay,  and  placing  it  on  her  head,  turned  her  hair  over 
it,  and  being  thus  equipped,  she  rose  eminently  superior  to  the 
biitter-making  sisterhood.  Thus  attired,  she  sallied  forth,  to  pay 
a  visit  to  the  daughter  of  a  neighbour  who  sold  bread.  Arriving 
at  the  door,  she  found  her  entrance  obstructed  by  a  horse,  on  the 
hack  of  which  were  panniers  filling,  with  bread.  To  obtain  a 
13  2p 
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paiiage^  the  fair  dainsd  was  obliged  to  stoop^  and  fo  muler  the 
horse's  neck.    Scarcely^  however,  had  her  head  af^proached  the 
chin  of  Rosinante,  before  the  effluvia  of  the  hay  made  a  sensible 
impression  on  his  fancy.     Not  being  much  accustomed  to  cere- 
mony, he  instantly  listened  his  teeth  on  that  part  of  the  tower- 
ing stmcture  whence  the  grateful  cxloor  came,   and  instantly 
secured  the  hay,  tearing  with  it  a  considerable  quantity  of  the 
hair  that  covered  it,  to  thegreat  pain,  but  greater  mortificatioii, 
of  the  lady,  whose  pate  now  appeared  as  destitute  of  oraameott 
wiUiout,  as  it  was  of  sense  within. 

50.  Natwnal  Characl9t$. — An  Irishman  fights  before  he 
reasons ;  a  Scotchman  reasons  before  he  fights ;  an  Englishman  is 
not  particular  as  to  the  order  of  preference,  but  will  do  either  to 
accommodate  his  customers.  A  modem  general  has  said,  that  die 
best  troops  would  be  as  follows:  an  Irishman  half  dmnk,  m 
Scotchman  half  starved,  and  an  Englishman  with  his  belly 
fiilL 

51.  On  Pawnbrokers'  Signs.'^ThB  three  blue  bails  suspended 
from  the  doors  or  windows  of  pawnbrokers,  has  been  humproosly 
enough  described  by  the  vulgar,  as  meaning,  that  it  was  iwm 
chances  to  one,  that  the  things  pledged  should  never  be  redeemed; 
but,  in  fact,  they  are  the  arms  of  the  Lombard  merchante^  who 
gave  their  name  to  the  street  in  which  they  dwelt^  and  who  were 
the  first  publicly  to  lend  money  on  chattel  securities. 

52.  Anecdote  of  Frederic  William^  King  of  Prussia^ — ^To  the 
evening  parties  of  Frederic  William,  a  major  of  the  name  of 
Jurgas  had  admission.  Though  possessing  a  very  limited  stodc  of 
knowledge,  he  affected  the  man  of  letters;  and  as  the  king, 
especially  in  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  had  a  great  didike  te 
every  thing  that  had  the  appearance  of  learning,  this  affectation 
was  doubly  displeasing  to  him ;  he  said  to  the  major.  You  are  a 
fool. — The  major,  who  was  already  a  little  intoxicated,  repUed, 
He  is  a  rascal  that  says  so  I  and  instantly  lef^  tbe  room.— All  who 
were  present  were  quite  confounded,  but  the  king  was  the  most 
composed ;  and  after  thinking  some  time,  said,  I  have  provoked 
him,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  he  falls  into  a  pasaon. 
But  I  am  an  officer  as  well  as  he;  as  a  brave  soldier^  I  cannot 
suffer  an  affront ;  I  am  ready  to  settle  tbe  afiair^.either  with  swwrd 
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0r  pistol.-— Every  one  objected  to  the  proposal.— It  is  true,  (said 
seyeral,)  that  >your  Majesty  is  a,  knight  without  fear  and  without 
reproach,  as  well  as  Bayard ;  but  there  is  no  proportion  between 
a  monarch  at  the  head  of  a  state,  and  another  officer,  when  the 
question  is  to  settle  private  difrercnce8.-*But  how  shall  I  hav^ 
satisfaction  for  my  offended  honour  ?  said  the  king  dissatisfied. — 
Why,  (said  some,)  another  officer  may  challenge  Major  Von 
Jurgas,  for  having  offended  his  superior. — A  duel  with  sabres  waA 
then  proposed,  to  be  fought  by  the  officer  next  the  king  in  the 
battalion  of  the  guards.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Von  Einsiedet 
accordingly  challenged  Major  Von  Jurgas.  They  fought,  and  th6 
lieutenant  colonel  received  a  slight  wound  in  his  arm.  Immediate* 
ly  after  the  duel,  he  went  and  gave  an  account  of  it  to  the  king. 
There  was  a  knapsack  lying  in  the  king's  room. — Look  at  that 
knapsack,  said  his  majesty.— Einsiedel  took  it  up,  examined  it 
closely,  and  then  hung  it  over  his  shoulders.-^Would  you  be  able 
to  cross  the  street  to  your  quarters,  (asked  the  king,)  if  the  knap- 
sack were  full  of  money?— Why  not?  replied  the  lieutenant 
coloneL—- The  king  smiled,  and  said,  I  will  take  you  at  your 
word.  But  I  must  really  see  it.— The  lieutenant-colonel  then 
gave  him  the  knapsack,  which  he  took,  and  going  into  the  next 
room,  filled  it  with  crown  pieces;  then  calling  Einsiedel,  he 
asked  him»  Can  you  carry  it  now? — He  was  answered  in  the 
affirmative ;  when  he  assisted  him  up  with  the  knapsack^  whidi 
was  extremely  heavy,  and  then  said,  Gol — ^The  lieutenant'^ 
cokmel  set  off^;  and  the  king,  with  ardent  pleasure,  looked  out  of 
the  window  after  him,  as,  bending  under  his  load,  he  proceeded 
felowly  to  his  quarters. 

58.  Anecdote  of  a  Dog.'-^A  gentleman  who  resided  ht 
Macclesfield,  possessed  a  large  dog,  remarkable  fof  his  sagacity. 
One  day,  a  maid  servant  belonging  to  the  house,  being  particu^ 
larly  busy,  desired  a  poor  woman  who  occasionally  paid  them  a 
irieit,  to  go  into  the  market  and  purchase  some  vegetables^  which 
were  wanted  for  dinner.  The  poor  woman  excused  herself  by . 
saying,  that  she  had  no  shoes  fit  to  wear  in  such  a  public  place. 
The  servant  in  reply  said,  that  she  should  put  on  an  old  pair 
belonging  to  her  master,  which  were  then  in  the  kitehen.  The 
woman  thus  equipped^  set  off  to  the  market,  where  she  waa 
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unfiirtunately  met  by  the  dog,  that  had  been  out  on  his  ramUeir 
The  dog  on  coming  near,  began  to  examine  her  feet ;  when^  dis- 
covering his  master's  shoes,  he  attacked  her,  threw  her  on  the 
ground,  took  off  the  shoes,  and  with  them  marched  home  in 
triumph,  leaving  the  poor  woman  to  return  bare-footed  to  tell  her 
mournful  tale. 

54.  Retributive  Justice. — In  the  rising  of  1745,  a  party  of 
Cumberland's  dragoons  was  hurrying  through  Nithsdale  in  search 
of  rebeb.  Hungry  and  £Eitigued,  they  called  at  a  lone  widow's 
house,  and  demanded  refreshment.  Her  son^  a  lad  of  sixteen^ 
dressed  them  up  long  kale  and  butter ;  and  the  good  woman 
brought  new  milk,  which  she  told  them  was  all  her  stock.  One 
of  the  party  inquired,  with  seeming  kindness,  how  she  lived. — 
Indeed,  (quoth  she,)  the  cow  and  the  kale  yard,  wi'  God's 
blessing,  's  a'  my  mailen, — He  arose,  and  with  his  sabre  killed  the 
cow,  and  destroyed  all  the  kale.  The  poor  woman  was  thrown 
upon  the  world,  and  died  of  a  broken  heart:  the  disconsolate 
youth,  her  son,  wandered  away  beyond  the  inquiry  of  friends  or 
the  search  of  compassion.  In  the  continental  war,  when  tliie 
British  anpy  had  gained  a  great  and  signal  victory,  the  soldiery 
were  making  merry  with  wine,  and  recounting  their  exploits. 
A  dragoon  roared  out,  I  once  starved  a  Scotch  witch  in  Niths- 
dale ;  I  killed  her  cow,  and  destroyed  her  greens:  but,  (added  he,) 
she  could  live  for  all  tliat,  on  her  God,  as  she  said !— And  don't 
you  rue  it?  (cried  a  young  soldier,  starting  up,)  don't  you  rue  it? 
— Rue  what?  (said  he.)  Rue  aught  like  that  ? — Then,  by  my  God, 
(cried  the  youth,  unsheathing  his  sword,)  that  woman  was  my 
mother!  Draw,  you  brutal  villain,  draw. — They  fought;  the 
youth  passed  his  sword  twice  through  the  dragoon's  body ;  and^ 
while  he  turned  him  over  in  the  throes  of  death,  exclaimed,  HaX 
you  rued  it,  you  should  have  only  been  punished  by  your  God  I 

55.  Negro  Friendship. — The  following  article  exhibits  such  ^. 
combination  of  friendship,  barbarity,  and  revenge,  as  but  rarely 
appears  with   features  so   strongly  marked.      There  are  certaio 
points  beyond  which  the  little  tyrant  cannot  pass,  without  causing 
the  cruelties  he  inflicts   to  recoil  on  his  owji  head.     In  such  a, 
situation,  while  we  pity  his  condition,  we  cannot  but  acknowledge 
that  he  deserves  his  fate. 
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A  planter  of  Virginia^  who  was  owner  of  a  considerable 
liumber  of  slaves,  treated  them  with  the  utmost  cruelty^  whipping 
and  torturing  them  for  the  sh'ghtest  fault.  One  of  the  unfortunate 
victims  of  his  cruelty,  thinking  any  change  preferable  to  slavery 
under  such  a  barbarian,  attempted  to  make  his  escape  among  the 
mountain  Indians ;  but,  unfortunately,  was  taken,  and  brought 
back  to  his  master.  Poor  Arthur  (so  he  was  called)  was  ira-« 
mediately  ordered  to  receive  three  hundred  lashes,  when  stript» 
which  were  to  be  given  him  by  his  fellow-slaves ;  among  whom 
happened  to  be  a  new  negro,  just  brought  from  Africa,  and  who 
had  been  purchased  by  the  planter  the  day  before.  This  slave, 
the  moment  he  saw  the  unhappy  wretch  destined  to  the  lashes, 
flew  to  his  arms«  and  embraced  him  with  the  greatest  tenderness : 
the  other  returned  his  transports,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
moving  than  their  mutual  bemoaning  each  other's  misfortunes. 
Their  master  was  soon  given  to  understand  that  they  were 
countrymen  and  intimate  friends ;  and  that  Arthur  had  formerly, 
in  a  battle  with  a  neighbouring  nation,  saved  his  friend's  life  at  the 
extreme  hazard  of  his  own.  The  new  negro,  at  the  same  time, 
threw  himself  at  the  planter's  feet  with  tears,  beseeching  him  in 
the  most  moving  manner  to  spare  his  friend,  or,  at  least,  to  suffer 
him  to  undergo  the  punishment  in  his  room,  protesting  he  would 
sooner  die  ten  thousand  deaths,  than  lift  his  hand  against  him. 
But  the  wretch,  looking  on  this  as  an  affront  to  the  absolute 
power  he  pretended  over  him,  ordered  Arthur  to  be  immediately 
tied  to  a  tree,  and  his  friend  to  give  him  the  lashes;  telling  him 
too,  that  for  every  lash  not  well  laid  on,  he  should  himself  receive 
a  score.  The  new  negro,  amazed  at  a  barbarity  so  unbecoming  a 
human  creature,  with  a  generous  disdain  refused  to  obey  him,  at 
the  same  time  upbraiding  him  with  his  cruelty  ;  upon  which  the 
planter,  turning  all  his  rage  on  him,  ordered  him  to  be  immediate- 
ly stripped,  and  commanded  Arthur,  to  whom  he  promised 
forgiveness,  to  give  his  countryman  the  lashes  he  had  been 
destined  to  receive  himself.  This  proposal  too  was  received  with 
Bcom^  each  protesting  he  would  rather  suffer  the  most  dreadful 
torture  than  injure  his  friend.  This  generous  conflict,  which  must 
have  raised  the  strongest  feelings  in  a  breast  susceptible  of  pity, 
did  but  the  more  inflame  the  monster ;  who  now  determined  they 
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should  both  be  made  examples  of;  and,  to  satiate  his  reyenge, 
was  resolved  to  whip  them  himself.  He  was  just  preparing  to  be« 
gin  with  Arthur,  when  the  new  negro  drew  a  knife  from  his  podke^ 
stabbed  the  planter  to  the  heart,  and  the  following  instant  stmck 
it  to  his  own,  rejoicing,  with  his  last  breath,  that  he  had  rereng* 
ed  his  friend,  and  rid  the  world  of  such  a  monster. 

56.  Secrets  of  Begging  discloMed.—JameB  Fitzgerald,  si  stout- 
bodied  man,  about  fifty  years  of  age,  who  travelled  on  a  sledge^ 
was  committed  to  the  house  of  correction,  Kendal,  for  vagranGy, 
During  his  examination,  he  acknowledged  that  he  had  been  a 
member  of  "The  Beggar* 8  Operas'  St.  Giles's ^that  he  had 
frequently  got  from  five  to  ten  guineas  a  week  in  London,  bjr 
begging--and  that  at  Lord  Nelson's  funeral  he  got  twenty-Jbte 
guineas  !  He  had  travelled  frequently  through  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  and  had  been  committed  for  vagrancy  upwards  of  iighhf 
times.  He  complained  grievously  of  the  trade  being  so  bad~diat 
somebody  had  spoiled  it,  both  there  and  elsewhere,  and  Alt 
begging  was  above  a  hundred  a  if  ear  wors^  than  it  used  to  be !  I 

57.  A  genuine  Ptc/ure.— Al  Mohdi,  caliph  of  Bagdad,  was 
hunting  one  day,  when,  pressed  with  hunger  and  thirst,  he  entered 
the  tent  of  an  Arab,  who  set  before  him  brown  bread,  milk,  and 
a  jug  of  wine.  Al  Mohdi  drank  a  draught  of  the  wine,  and 
asked  the  man  if  he  knew  him? — No,  said  the  host. — He  told 
him  he  was  one  of  the  principal  noblemen  of  the  caliph's  court; 
and  then  taking  a  second  draught,  repeated  the  question.— -You 
have  just  informed  me,  answered  the  Arab.-— Oh,  I  am  a  mudi 
greater  person  than  I  made  you  believe,  replied  the  prince. — At 
the  third  draught,  he  avowed  himself  to  be  the  caliph ;  upon 
which  the  Arab  leaped  up,  and  carried  away  his  jug.  Al  Mohdi 
asked  why  he  had  taken  away  the  wine  ? — Because,  (said  he,)  I 
am  afraid  that  if  you  drink  a  fourth  draught  you  will  tell  me  that 
you  are  the  prophet  Mahomet ;  and  if  by  chance  a  fiflh,  that  yoa 
are  God  Almighty  himself. — This  gentle  rebuke  so  pleased  the 
caliph,  that  he  ordered  a  purse  of  silver  and  a  fine  vest  to  be 
given  the  man,  who  was  so  transported  with  his  good  fbrtone» 
that  he  promised  to  believe  in  future  whatever  the  prince  should 
say. 
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58.  A  Story  €f  Sir  Richard  Steele.^^Vlhen  Sir  Richard  Steele 
was  fitting  up  his  great  room  in  York  Buildings^  for  public 
orations,  he  happened  at  a  time  to  be  pretty  much  behind-hand 
in  his  payments  to  his  workmen ;  and  coming  one  day  among  them 
to  see  how  they  went  forward,  he  ordered  one  of  them  to  get 
into  the  rostrum,  and  make  a  speech,  that  he  might  observe  how 
it  could  be  heard;  the  fellow  mounted,  and  scratching  his  pat^ 
told  him,  he  knew  not  what  to  say,  for  in  truth  he  was  no  orator* 
Oh !  said  the  knight,  no  matter  for  that,  speak  any  thing  that 
comes  uppermost : — Why  here.  Sir  Richard,  (says  the  fellow,)  we 
have  been  working  for  you  those  six  weeks,  and  cannot  get  one 
penny  of  money.  Pray,  sir,  when  do  you  design  to  pay  us? 
Very  well,  very  well,  (said  Sir  Richard ;)  pray  come  down ;  I  have 
heard  enough:  I  cannot  but  own  you  speak  very  distinctly^ 
though  I  don't  admire  your  subject. 

59.  Harlem  Organ. — In  the  cathedral  church  of  Harlem^ 
in  Holland,  is  an  organ  which  is  reckoned  the  finest  in  the  world: 
it  contains  eight  thousand  pipes,  some  of  which  are  thirty  feet 
long  and  sixteen  inches  in  diameter.  It  has  sixty-four  stops,  four 
separations,  two  shakes,  two  couplings,  and  twelve  bellows.  The 
notes  of  this  wonderful  instrument  can  swell  from  the  softest  to 
the  sublimest  sounds,  from  the  warbling  of  a  distant  bird,  to  the 
awful  tone  of  thunder,  until  the  massy  building  trembles  in  all 
the  aisles.  It  has  a  stop  called  the  Vox  Humana,  which  most 
admirably  imitates  the  human  voice. 

60.  Affecting  Cafe.-— At  the  Stafibrd  assizes,  a  very  affecting 
eaae  was  tried.  It  was  the  case  of  a  poor  man  for  the  murder  of 
hia  own  child,  an  infant  of  only  fivcf  years  of  age,  by  throwing 
him  into  the  Birmingham  canal.  It  appeared  that  the  prisoner's 
vife  was  a  worthless  wretch,  and  had  left  him  more  than  once, 
fnd  this  circumstance,  added  to  his  extreme  poverty,  had  driven 
him  mad ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  had  destroyed  his  only 
dbild,  of  whom,  it  appeared,  he  had  always  been  passionately 
^mkL  In  answer  to  some  questions  put  to  hhu  by  his  brother, 
lehitive  to  his  drowning  his  son,  he  said,  I  made  for  the  Wednes* 
$eld  canaly  and  I  there  threw  the  child  into  the  water ;  seeing  the 
duld  struggling,  I  relented,—jumped  in,  and  took  the  child  out 
of  the  water.— (Here  the  witness  was  greatly  afi'ected.)-^The  wit<^ 
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ness  then  said,  Where  did  you  go  after  this. — He  replied^  I  made 
to  a  cottage,  in  order  to  dry  the  child's  clothes^  and  take  it  home. 
The  woman  of  the  house  refused  my  request^  and  I  was  ashamed 
to  take  it  home  in  that  condition,  and  resolved  again  to  effect  my 
purpose  of  throwing  it  into  the  water. — Witness  asked,  what  the 
child  said  after  it  had  recovered  from  its  first  throwing  into  the 
water  ? — He  answered.  The  child  said  to  me.  Father,  what  did 
you  throw  me  in  for  ?  do  not  throw  me  in  again,  and  I  will  not 
cry  any  more. — A  surgeon  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  drown- 
ing of  the  boy  was  a  complete  act  of  insanity ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  Jury  found  him  not  guilty, 

61.  Fighting  in  One's  own  Way. — The  following  retort, 
prudent  and  curious,  is  a  well  attested  fact : — Near  Stroud,  in 
Gloucestershire,  an  officer's  servant,  who  was  used  to  attend  his 
master  with  holsters,  conceiving  they  conferred  on  himself  all  the 
privileges  of  his  master,  as  the  possession  of  Arundel  castle 
invests  any  owner  with  all  seignorial  rights  and  personal  dignity, 
«ent  a  challenge  to  a  poor  Parish  Clerk  to  single  combat;  to 
which  he  received  the  following  answer :  —Abraham  Amen,  con- 
ceiving duelling  with  fire-arms  to  be  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
officers  and  real  gentlemen,  refuses  to  fight  the  upstart  Bob 
Bouncer ;  but  as  the  person  challenged  has  a  right  to  choose  his 
weapons,  Abraham  Amen  will  meet  the  said  Bouncer,  even  on  a 
Sunday,  and  on  consecrated  ground,  to  the  praise  and  glory  of 
God,  with  two  staves, 

62.  Noble  Revenge, — The  following  article  appeared  in  a  New 
York  paper. — When  I  was  a  small  lad,  there  was  a  black  boy 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  by  the  name  of  Jim  Dick.  Myself 
and  a  number  of  my  playfellows  were  one  evening  collected 
together  at  our  sports,  and  began  tormenting  the  poor  black,  Iqr 
calling  him  Negro,  Blackamore,  and  other  degrading  epithets. 
The  poor  fellow  appeared  excessively  grieved  at  our  conduct,  and 
soon  left  us.  We  soon  after  made  an  appointment  to  go  a  skating 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  on  the  day  of  appointment,  I  had  the 
misfortune  to  break  my  skates,  and  1  could  not  go  without 
borrowing  Jim's  skates.  I  went  to  him  and  asked  him  for  them. 
— O  yes,  John,  you  may  have  them  and  welcome,  was  hie  answer! 
When  I  went  to  return  them,  1  found  Jim  sitting  by  the  fire  in 
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tiie  kitchen,  reading  the  Bible.  I  told  him  I  had  returned  his 
akates,  and  was  under  great  obligatiohs  to  him  for  his  kindness* 
He  looked  at  me  as  he  took  the  skates,  and,  Vith  tears  in  his 
eyes,  said  to  me,  John,  do  not  ever  call  me  Blackamore  again ! 
and  immediately  left  the  room. — The  words  pierced  my  heart, 
and  I  burst  into  tears,  and  from  ^  that  time  resolved  not  to  abuse 
a  poor  black  m  future.  ' 

63.  A  8eriou9  Joke^-^A  daughter  of  labour,  who  had  been  in 
aervice  in  the  pottery  Gram  her  •childhood,  when  weary,  would  b^ 
frequently  wishing  to  be  married,  that,  as  she  empihatically 'termed 
it,  she  Height  rest  her  konesi  Hymen,  at  length,  listened  to  hec 
inrayers,  and  a  neighbouring  dodhopjper  led  her  to  the  altai:, 
nothing  loath.  Some  time  ftfterward^  her  late  mistress  meeting 
her.  Well,  Mary,  have  you  rested  your  bones  yet  ? — Yes,  indeed, 
(replied  she,  with  a  sigh,)  my  jAW-^onfs. 

d4.  Behationr  of  some  English  Sailors,  at  the  taking  of  Quebec* 
These  honest  tars  being  ordered  from  the  ships,  to  draw  the  cannon 
up  the  eminences  whereon  ihey  were  to  be  fixed,  performed  this 
Inmness  withi  their  accustomed  dexterity  and .  aliaority ;  but  on 
their  return  to  go  on 'board -again,  observing  the  foot  soldiers 
drawn  up  for  engagement,  instead  of  cotitinuing  their  route,  they 
&I1  into  the  Tanks!  among  -  the  sbldiers,  some  havinjg  cutlassea  in 
iheir  hands,  others  sticks^)  and  some  nothing .  at  all. ;  As  soon  as 
tkcy  wisve  perdeived  by  General  Wolfe,  he  addressed  them  with 
Hfreat  itffabiliJty,  thanked. them  for  the  service  ^ey  had  perfcirmed* 
and  demredliiey  would  immediately  repair  to  their  ships,  as  their 
stay  linong  l^e  soldiers,  unarmed,  and  unacquainted  with  the 
discipline  of  the  army,  as  they  must  necessarily  be,  would  only 
axpose  their  lives,  without  their  being  able,  in  such  a  situation, 
to  render  the  least  service  to  their  king  and  country.  To  thii^ 
actasible  and  humane  advice,  some  of  tbeiw  brave  but  thoughtless 
lellows  repHed,  by  crying,  God  bless  your  honour,  pray  let  ua 
«kajjr  and  see  fair  play  between  the  English  and  French. — TJbe 
general  could  not  help  smiling,  but  again  repeated  his  request^ 
that  they  would  return  to  their  ships.  With  this  advice  some 
complied ;  but  others,  when  the  general's  back  was  turned,  swore 
that  the  soldiers  should  not  have  all  the  fighting  to  themselves,  hUf, 
that  they  would  come  in  for  a  share  some  way  or  other;  and 

13  ftq 
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actually  remained  in  the  ranks;  and  when  a  soldier  drcqqpeil 
in  the  action  near  any  of  them^  they  put  on  his  aoooutreme&ts^ 
charging  and  firing  with  the  rest. 

65.  SupcrsiitiauM  Rite* — The  following  account  will  aiord  us  aa 
idea  of  the  awful  and  miserable  state  of  poor  wretdied  heathens  : 

"  As  I  was  returning  from  Calcutta/'  says  Mr.  Carey,  ^  I  saw 
the  Sahamocon,  or  a  woman  burning  hersdf  with  the  corpse  of 
her  husband,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life.  We  were  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Noya  Serai  (Rennel,  in  his  chart  of  the  Hoogly  river, 
spells  it  NiaseraL)  As  it  was  evening,  we  got  out  of  the  boat  to 
walk,  when  we  saw  a  number  of  people  assembled  on  the  river 
side.  I  asked  them  for  wl^t  they  were  miet,  and  they  told  me^ 
to  bom  the  body  of  a  dead  man.  I  inquired,  -whether  his  wi& 
would  die  with  him.  They  answered,  'Yes;'  and  pointed  to  the 
woman.  She  was  standing  by  the  pile,  which  was  made  of  large 
billets  of  wood,  about  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  four  feet  l<mg, 
and  two  wide ;  on  the  top  of  which  lay  the  dead  body  of  her 
husband.  Her  nearest  relation  stood  by  her ;  and  near  her  was  a 
small  basket  of  sweetmeats,  called  Jdvy.  I  asked  them^  wheifcher 
this  was  the  woman's  choice,  or  whether  she  were  browght 
to  it  by  any  improper  influa:ioes.  They  answered  that  it 
was  perfectly  voluntary ;  and  told  me,  it  was  a  great  act 
of  hdiiness ;  and  added,  in  a  very  surly  manner,  that,  if  I 
did  not  like  to  see  it,  I  might  go  farther  ofi*;  and  desired  me  to 
go.  I  exhorted  the  woman  not  to  durow  away  her  life ;  to  fiear 
nothing,  for  no  evil  would  follow  her  refusing  to  bum.  But  she, 
in  the  calmest  manner,  mounted  the  pile,  and  danced  <m  it,  with 
her  hands  extended,  as  if  in  the  utmost  tranquillity  of  spirit. 
Previous  to  her  mounting  the  pile,  the  relation,  whose  office  it 
was  to  set  fire  to  it,  led  her  six  tiroes  round  it,  at  two  intervals; 
that  is,  thrice  at  each  circumambulation.  As  she  went  round,  she 
scattered  the  sweatmeats  abovementioned  among  the  people,  who 
picked  them  up,  *and  ate  them  as  very  holy  things.  This  being 
ended,  and  she  having  mounted  the  pile,  and  danced  as  above- 
mentioned,  (which  appeared  only  designed  to  shew  us  her  con- 
tempt of  death,  and  to  prove  to  us  that  her  dying  was  voluntary,) 
she  then  lay  down  by  the  corpse,  and  put  one  arm  under  its  neck, 
and  the  other  over  it ;  when  a  quantity  of  dry  cocoa  leaves,  and 
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f)ther  substances^  were  heaped  over  tliem  to  a  considerable  height/ 
and  then  ghee,  or  melted  preserved  butter,  poured  on  the  top. 
Two  bamboos  were  then  put  over  them,  and  held  fast  down,  and 
fire  put  to  the  pile,  which  immediately  biased  very  fiercely,  owing 
to  the  dry  and  combustible  materials  of  which  it  was  composed. 
No  sooner  was  the  fire  kindled  than  all  the  people  set  up  a  great 
shout,  "Hurre.  Bol!'*  '**Hiirrc  Bi^T  which  is  a  common 
shout  of  joy,  and  an  invocation  of  Hurree,  the  wife  of  Hur 
or  Seeb.  It  was  impossible  to  have  heard  the  woman,  had 
she  groaned,  or  even  cried  aloud,  on  account  of  the  mad  noise  of 
the  people;  and  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  stir  or  struggle,  on 
account  of  the  bamboos,  which  are  held  down  aipon-  them  like  the 
levers  of  a  press.  We  made  much  objection  to  their  using  these 
bamboos,  and  insisted  that  it  was  using  force  to  prevent  the 
woman  getting  up  when  the  fire  burned  her ;  but  they  declared  it 
was  only  done  to  keep  the  pile  firom  Billing  down.  We  could  not 
bear  to  see  more-,  but  left  them^  exclaiming  loudly  against  tlie 
murder,  and  fulV of.  horror. at  what  we  had  seen.". ' 

What  a  dreadful  custom  i  yet  it  is  said  that  many  thousands 
o£  such  victims  perish  annualljF' in  the  East  Indies. 
.  .  66m  Anecdotes  .irf  that  sagacioiu  Animal,  the  Elephant. — In 
India,  elephants  were  once'employed  in  the  launching  of  ships ;  one 
was  directed  to  force  a' very  large  vessel  into  the  water:  the  work 
was  superior  to  his  strength ;  his  master- proved  with  a  sftreastic 
tone^  bid  tbei  keeper  take,  away  thk  lazy  beast,  and  bring  another. 
The  poor  animal  iostantly  repeated  his  efibits,  fractured  his  skull, 
and  died  on  the  spot.  i    ' 

An  el^hant  in  Adsmeer,  which  often  passed  through,  the 
bazar,  or  market;  as  he  went  by  a  certain  herbwoman,  always 
received  from  her  a  mouthful  of  greens ;  at  length  being  seized 
with  one  of  his  periodical  fits  of  rage,  he  broke  his  fetters,  and 
running  through  the  market,  put  the  crowd  to  flight;  among 
others,  was  this  woman,  who  in  haste  forgot  a  little  child  she  bad 
brought  with  her.  The  animal  recollecting  the  spot  where  bis 
'benefisustress  was  wont  to  sit,  took  up  the  infant  gently  in  his  trunk, 
and  placed  it  in  safety  on  a  stall  before  a  neig^ibonring  house.. 

Another  in  his  madness  killed  his  cornac,  or  governor;  the 
wife  seeing  the  miafortunei  took  her  two  cbildreiif  and  flung  tbsn 
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before  the  elepbant,  saying,  Novjoa  have  destroygd  the  fiitte » 
yoa  may  as  well  put  an  end  to  their  Kvea  and  mine. — It  inatantiy 
stopped,  relented,  took  the  greatest  of  the  diildren,  placed  him 
on  bis  neck,  adopted  him  lor  its  oomac^  and  never  afterwards 
would  permit  anj  body  else  to  moont  it. 

In  Dally,  an  elefdiant  passing  aloi^  the  streets,  pat  his  tnmk 
into  a  tailor's  shop,  where  isevcral  people  were  at  work ;  jone  of 
them  pridted  the  end  with  hb  needle ;  the  beast  passed  on^  bat 
in  the  next  dirty  paddle  filled  his  trunk  with  water,  returned  to 
the  shop,  and  i|>orting  every  drop  among  the  pec^ile  who  hid 
offended  him,  spoiled  their  work. — [Others  tell  the  story,  thil 
the  elephant  went  to  the  river  side,  and  Bocked  up  such  a  q«ianti^ 
of  water,  as  on  his  return,  by  spouting  it  out,  to  wash  awwf  the 
tailor  from  his  shopbaard,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difcolty 
that  he  was  saved.] 

67.  Cmimu  Defence^^'^k  cart-horse  was  taken  oniof  a  Mi 
near  Cleeve,  in  Gloacestei;  by  anudi  from  Yoriohire,  wh^,  on 
his  way  from  Ldndon  by  one  of  itiie  ooaehes,:  deposited  a  Mddle 
and  bridle  in  a  hedge  near  Northleadu-^^Some  idiie  was,  however, 
found  to  his  route,  and  he  was  apprehended-  at  Henky^-Thawes; 
and  conducted  to  the  county  gadLi^t  ajipeand  from  the  feOew's 
statement,  tth^t  whilst  taking  a  i|aral>.walk  for  healt)i'a  sak^ 
the  horse  coaxed  him,  by  the  most  captivating  gambols,  to  get 
upon  his  back,  prancing  and  neighing  about  him,  as  who.shoidd 
say.  Come  and  ride, — and  then  ran  off  with 'him  wtf/ ye,  litlA^; 
^U  he  came  to  the  hedge  where  the '  saddle  and  bridle  were 
deposited,  where,  making  a  dead  stop,  the  generous  beast  inatme- 
tiVely  declined  proceeding  until  properly  abcoutred,  ifhich  being 
done,  he  galloped  without  stop  or  stay  to  Abingdon,  in  the 
county  of  Berks.  The  man  declared  himself  innocent  of  the 
robbery,  as  the  horse  ran  off  with  him ! ! 

6%.  New  S^em  of  Puhcttutian  /—At  a  dinner  table,  one  of 
those  nondescripts  called  a  dandy  was  seated  at  the  top,  and  an 
honest  plain-dealing  frurmer  at  the  bottom.  During  dinner-time, 
a  great  many  affectedly  polite  speeches  were  made  by  tiiie  beau, 
and  a  great  many  coarse  ones  by  the  farmer.  When  dieese  wa^ 
introduced,  the  fop,  in  an  affiscted  mincing  tone,  aiked  the  com- 
pany ^hetber  Aey  would  take  cheese,  and  whether  they  prefened 
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die  pitre  or  tmptirf .— On  asking  the  fanner  this  question^  the  6ld 
man  replied,  D — n  your  pure  or  impure,  give  me  aome  of  the 
rotten  /—Sir,  (says  the  dandy,)  I  must  beg  leave  to  tell  you; 
that  you  have  made  many  very  insolent  speeches  during  dinner ; 
and,  sir)  if  I  have  any  repetition  of  your  insolence>  I  shall  place 
nly  thumb  and  finger,  one  on  each  side  ci  your  nose,  and  make  a' 
parenthesis  of  it. — A  jMrenihesiat  shall  you  ?  (says  the  old  msay 
then  I  shall  put  my  fist  in  your  fyace,  and  make  a  full  stop  I 

69.  Caution  to  Innkeepers. — A  person  genteelly  dressed,  and 
well  mounted,  put  up  at  an  inn  near  York,  where  he  dined,  and; 

I 

after  finishing  an  excellent  repast,  went  into  the  yard,  <Nrdered 
his'hene,  and  rode  away.  The  innkeeper  finding  he  had  not 
paid-  iuB  reckoning,  immediately  took  a  horse,  rode  after,  and 
overtook  hiin  :-^I  believe,  sir,  you  forgot  to  pay  your  reckoning ! 
*-Oh;  dear,  I  believe  I  did,  [  replied  the  other ;  and  putting  his 
hand  ift  hid  pocket,  as  if  for  money,  instantly  pulled  out  a  pistol^ 
w  hkh  >  'he  *  clapped  to  the  landlord's  breast,  swearing  he  would 
ghMf*  htm,  if  he  *dirf  not  instantly  deliver  his  money.  The 
aaWniahed  landlord?  <$elivered  his  money,  to  the  amount  of  about 
£y^  poiiflde,  and  rode>  back,  not  a  little  chagrined  at  the  issue  of 
his  pursuit. 

'  ••7Q.r  ifiMrtfonftitar^  Faet^^A  farmer  in  Pennsylvania  went  to 
meil^iil^with  hisf  negro&B,  in  his  boots ;  a  precaution  used  to  pre« 
vent  beifig  stung,  inadvertently  he  trod  on  a  snake,  which 
imttiedlBtely^ew  'at  hid  1^^ ;  and  as  it  drew  back,  ih  order  to 
leneir  its  blow;  lone  of  his  negroes  cut  it  in  two  with  his  scythe. 
They  prosecuted  their  work^  and  returned  home.  At  night 
the  fanner  pulled  off  his  boot»,  and  went  to  bed;  aM  was  soon 
'iAer  attacked  with  k  strange  sickness  at  his  stomach.  He  swelled, 
aad^before  a  physician  could  be  sent  for  he  died.  Th^"  sudden 
death  oJP  this  miia  did  not  cause  much  inquiry.  The  neighbour- 
hood wondered,  ^s  is  usual  in  sueh  cases ;  and  without  any 
folftber  examination,  the  corpse  was  bui'ied. 

A -few  daya  after,  the  son  put  on  his  fiithor^s  boots,  aiid  went 
to  the  meadows :  at  night  he  pulled  them  off,  went  to  bed,  and 
was  attached  with  the  same  Sjrmptoms  about  the  same  time,  and 
died  m  the  iborntng.  A  little  before  he  .expired,  the  doctor  canie, 
bat  ke  wiie  not  able  to  asrigni  the  cause  of  90  singular  a  disorder. 
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However,  rather  than  appear  wholly  at  a  kiai  before  the  covntty 
people,  he  pronounced  both  &tber  and  Boa  to  have  been  be- 
witched. 

Some  weeks  after,  the  widow  sold  all  the  moveables  lor  the 
benefit  of  the  younger  children ;  and  the  farm  was  leased.  One 
of  the  neighbours,  who  bought  the  boots,  presently  put  them  on, 
fDd:  was  attacked  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  two  had  been. 
But  this  man's  wife,  beiog  alarmed  by  what  had  happened  in  the 
former  &aai\y,  dispatched  one  of  her  negroes  for  an  eminent 
physician,  who,  fortunately,  having  heard  something  of  ibe 
dreadful  afikir,  guessed  at  the  cause,  applied  oil,  &c.  add  recover- 
ed the  man.  The  boots  whidi  had  been  so  fatal  were  exasuned; 
and  he  found  that  the  two  fangs  of  the  snake  had  been  left  intfat 
leather,  after  being  wrenched  out  of  their  sockets  by  the  atrenglh 
with  which  the  snake  had  drawn  back  its  head.  The  biaddqo^ 
which  contained  the  poison,  and  several  d  the  small  nerves^  -ime. 
still  fresh>  and  adhered  to  the  boot  The  unfottnnate  fiither  mi 
aaa  had  been  poisoned  by  pulling  off  the  boots,  in  whieh  atfjon. 
they  imperceptibly  scratched  their  legs  with  the  pointa  of  the 
^mgs,  through  the  hollow  of  which  some  of  this  poison  was  can- 
veyed. 

71.  African  Heroism  6nd  Phiio$ophy, — In  the  most  poKriied 
and  flourishing  period  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  Fourteenth,  two. 
negroes,  the  sons  of  a  prince,  being  brought  to  the  Frendi  oourt, 
the  king  appointed  a  Jesuit  to  instruct  them  in  letters  and  rdigioii, 
and  gave  each  a  commission  in  his  guards.  The  elder,  who  wis 
remarkable  for  great  candour  and  ingenuousness,  made  lapid 
improvemaits  in  both.  A  brutal  officer,'  upon  some  diqmte, 
insulted  him  with  a  blow ;  which  the  gallant  youth,  after  soiaa 
hesitation,  but  with  evident  marks  of  difficulty,  declined  reseat-, 
ing.  A  gentleman,  who  saw  the  transaction,  and  who  had  tt 
affection  for  the  negro,,  took  an  opportunity  when  talking  wA 
him  upon  the  subject,  to  say  that  his  behaviour  was  pusillanimoofl^ 
and  if  he  did  not  resent  the  affiront,  he  would  be  branded  with 
cowardice,  and  liave  his  commission  taken  from  him.— Consider, 
(said  his  friend,)  you  are  a  soldier,  and  as  such  bound  by  the 
strict  laws  of  honour. — The  good  father,  (replied  the  youth,)  t» 
whom  I  owe  my  knowledge,  has  told  me  that  a  Christian  shaoU 
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by  no  means  retaliate  injuries. — The  good  father*  (answered  his 
fiiend^)  may  fit  you  for  a  monastery  by  his  lessons^  but  never  for 
the  army^  or  the  rules  of  a  court.  In  a  word,  (continued  he,)  if 
yoa  do  not  call  the  colonel  to  a  severe  account,  you  will  be 
despised. — I  would  fain>  (answered  the  young  man,)  act  x;on« 
aistently  in  every  thing ;  but  Aince  you  press  me  with  that  regard 
to  my  honour  which  you  have  always  shown,  and  since  I  find 
there  is  in  Christianity  one  revelation  for  soldiers,  and  another  for 
merchants  and  gownsmen,  I  will  change  a  resolution^  which  I 
own  cost  [me  much  pain^*  and  a  irictory  in  which  I  gloried.  Go, 
(ocwtinued  he,)  my  friend,  and  desire  th^  ruffian  who  hisolted  my 
JiMniour*  to  meet  me  early  in  the  morning.-— They  met  accordingly, 
(and 'fought ;  and  the  brave  African  not  only  disarmed  his  advert 
S9xy»^  but  6onkpelled  him  to  acknowledge  his  offence,  and  ask  for- 
giTenetfs  publicly.  Thi^  done,  on  the  next  day  he  threw  up  his 
cogn^iissjion,  and  desired  the  king's  leave  to  return  to  his  fitther, 
and  bia  origii^  conttstent  worship.  At  parting,  he  embraced  his 
brother  and  his  friend :  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  observed,  that 
he  could  not  be  persuaded  that  there  was  any  use  in  a  faith,  so 
unacoountable  as  that  which  permitted  peof^  to  act  so  directly 
opposite  to  its  established  principles. 

72.  AbroadHi»t''^fi  provincial,  print,  in  the  bull-making 
land  of  hoq[Utality,  contained  the  following  curious  notice: — 
Whereas  Patrick  Donnel  O'Conner  lately  left  his  lodgings ; — ^this 
if  to  give  notice*  that  if  he  does  not  return  immediately,  and  pay 
for  the  same,  he  will  be  advertised. 

'  73.  A  Carnean  Anecdote, — Two  grenadiers  of  the  regiment 
of  Flanders*  in  the  garrison  at  Ajaccio,  deserted,  and  penetrating 
intO'the  country  inland,  sought  shelter  from  pursuit.  Chance  had 
brought  their  colonel,  who  happened  to  be  out  a  hunting,  into 
the  track  of  the  two  grenadiers,  who  seeing  him,  ran  into  a 
awamp  among  some  bushes.  A  shepherd  had  observed  them,  and 
with  his  finger  pointed  out  their  hiding  place.  The  colonel,  who 
did  not  comprehend  the  sign  he  was  making,  asked  him  what  he 
meant.  The  shepherd  obstinately  kept  silent^e,  but  continued  to 
direct  him,  with  eyes  and  finger,  to  the  bushes.  At  length*  the 
people  with  him  went  to  the  place  so  pointed  out,  and  discovered 
the  heads  of  the  deserters^  who.  were  up  to  the  neck  in  the  mud. 
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These  unfortunate  men  were  instantly  seised,  carried  to  Ayttcio, 
tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  poddemhed  to  be  shot  the  next  dvjr. 
The  sentence  was  executed.  The  shepherd^  to  whom  the  colonial 
had  given  a  gratuity  of  four  louidores,  could  not  for  joy  keep  it 
secret,  and  divulged  his  adventure.  The  sh^faerd's  own  family 
heard  of  it,  and  shuddered  with  horror.  '  All  hid  relations 
hssenibled,  and  decided  that  sudi  a  monster  was  not  fit  to  lire,  as 
he  had  dishonoured  his  country  and  fiunily  by  receiving  the  price 
bf  the  blood  of  two  men,  innocent,  at  least  as  to  him.  'Tfasy 
^otight  him  out,  seised  him,  «nd  led  him  jqsC  nndev  Uie  walk  of 
Aja^D.  There,  having  provided-  hiia  «  pri^  ta  obnftes  fain^ 
^hey  shot  him  without  farther  cemdOHiyii'mttcbiii  the  same  afsBJ^ 
ner;  and  iabout  the  same  time,  as  the  Fttmbh  had  shot  Ae&r  tM 
deserters.  After  the  execution,  they  pat  4hitliMitk»iiidore8:ittilis 
the  hands  of  the  priest,  whom  they  oobimissibned  to  k^etum  to^tfcs 
.oolonel.-^Tdl  him,  (said  they)  we  shoald'ifaihk  we  polluted  4iiir 
hands  and  souls,  were  we  to  keep  these  wigee  of  iniquity.  None 
of  our. nation  will  touch  this  money.      =       ' 

.7*.  The  Bailiff  tmiwHied.— A  bailiff,  whp  had  tried  almost 
every  expedient  to  arrest  a  Quaker  without  success,  resehred  to 
adopt  the  habit  and  manner  of  one,  Jn  hopieil  of  catchiny  1^ 
primitive  Qiristian.  In  t)ii^  disguise,  he-ktiockied  at  AmiiiiSsb's 
door,  and  inquired  if  he  wik  at  hdme  t  The  faodsekfeper  npM, 
Yes.— Can  I  see  him  I— Walk  in,  friend,  sayb  she,  did  Ar  shaO 
see  thee*  The  bailiff,  confideiit  of  success,  walked  h}>  and  aftir 
waiting  nearly  an  hour,  rung  a  bell,  and  ob  the .  housdkeeper 
Appearing,  he  said.  Thou  promised  me  I  'should^  aee-fiioid 
Aminadab. — No,  friend,  answered  the  female  Quaker,  I  {HWimsed 
he  should  see  thee ;  he  hath  seen  thee,  but  he  doth  not  hke  thae* 
Upon  which,  Catchpole,  as  is  usual  with  suoh  gentry,  Velited  hit 
passion  in  oaths  and  imprecations/  and  retired  liot  a  little  vexfid  at 
his  disappointment. 

75.  Curious  Way  of  pacing  /?e5^5.— In  former  times,  when 
the  Highland  chieftains  were  not  so  prompt  in  their  payment,  a 
tradesman  from  the  Low  Country,  impatient  for  his  mcmfey. 
found,  with  some  difficulty,  the  way  to  one  cyf  their  oastlesi 
Arriving  at  night,  he  had  his  supper,  and  was  ^ut  to  bed.  On 
looking  out  in  the  morning,  he  observed  opposite  to  his  wiiidow> 
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%  mlm  faa:&ghkg  on  a  tree.  Asking  a  servant  the  reason  of  it,  he 
imia  told^  He  wat  a  Glasgow  merchant^  who  had  the  impudence 
%o  come  ho'e  and  dun  the  laird. — The  tradesman,  immediately 
calUng  for  his  boots,  went  off  without  unfolding  his  errand !  The 
laird  had  caused  the  effigy  of  a  man  to  be  hung  up  in  the  night,  and 
instructed  his  savants  what  to  say,  which  had  the  desired  effect. 

76.  Fidelity  and  Ingenuity  of  a  Dog.-^The  fountains  of 
Switzerland  are  in  many  places  covered  with  enormous  accumu- 
lations of  snow ;  and  this  snow  hangs  over  unfathomable  abysses, 
^hich  often  prove  the  grave  of  incautious  travellers.     Sometimes 
these  enormous  masses  elevate  themselves  to  the  clouds,  and  as 
Chey  have  no  other  basis  to  support  them  than  a  shelving  ridge  of 
rock  that  runs  on  to  a  point,  the  slightest  impulse  sets  them  in 
notion :  suddcoly  they  move  forward^  and  precipitate  themselves 
with  the  noise  of  thunder,  and  overwhelm  men  and  cattle  beyond 
any  possibility  of  escape.     In  order  to  afford  some  security  against 
the  dangers  to  which  travellers  are  exposed  in  these  wild  and 
tradcless  regions,  inns  have  been  erected,  where  the  bewildered 
wanderer  may  6nd  some  r^reshment,  and  a  temporary  place  of 
vefuge.    In  these  inns  it  is  usual  to  train  up  large  dogs  to  traverse 
the  steep  and  rugged  footpaths.    .  These  dogs  commonly  carry, 
fastened  to  their  necks  by  an  iron  chain,  small  bottles  filled  with 
iqpirits,  which  they  reach  to  tlie  travieller,  when  they  find  him 
exhausted  with  htigVLe  in   the  snow ;  after  which  they  conduct 
him  to  the  inn  destined  for  his  reception.     As  one  of  these  dogs 
was  taking  his  usual  rounds,  he  found  a  boy  about  six  years  old, 
whose  mother  had  fallen  into  the  snowy  abyss,  and  was  lost  to  him 
&r  ever.    Benumbed  with  cold,  and  faint  with  hunger,  the  help- 
less innocent  lay  crying  on  the  side  of  the  path.     The  dog  ran  to 
bim,  and  raising  his  head,  showed  him  the  invigorating  cordial 
whidi  he  carried  for  the  relief  of  exhausted  travellers.     The  child, 
Qot  understanding  the  nature  of  his  offer,  started  with  aflright, 
wad  made  a  motion  to  escape.    The  dog,  in  order  to  inspire  him  with 
confidence,  gently  lifting  up  his  paw,  laid  it  still  more  gently  on 
his  legs^  and  licked  his  hands^  which  were  quite  contracted  with 
cold.    The  child,  not  onnprehending  his  meaning  of  those  sil^t 
tokeila  of  finendship  and  sympathy,  made  an  attempt  to  rise  up; 
but  his  body  was  so  stiff  with  the  Gdd>  that  he  immediately  fell 
X4  "*^ '  2  R 
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again  to  the  ground.  Compsissioo  fat  the  helplen  titnadon  of  the 
child,  rendered  the  generous  aniiBal  inveativt ;  either  with  a  fienr 
to  warm  him,  or  in  order  to  dispel  hb  apprehenaioBs,  he  laid  hiw- 
self  upon  the  body  of  the  boy^  and  pressed  faimflelf  doiie  to  it. 
The  child  finding  the  benefit  of  the  warmth  tkiis  commnniwitttd  -to 
him  by  the  dog,  gradually  gained  oonfidenoe  towards  him,  and  at 
length  clasped  his  arms  around  him.  The  bemftVokiit  ioiimal 
drew  him  along  in  this  position  with  the  utmost  can  to  die  imiy 
where  every  thing  was  done  that-  was  necessary  to  revive  him. 
This  trait  of  benevolence  in  the  dog  excited  die  iidBEiimtion  ef 
(pvery  neighbouring  canton.  A  wealthy  gentkosan  took  tlie'litde 
orphan  under  his  protection^  and  had  a  psintiog^  laade  of  die 
affecting  scene  by  an  eminent  artist  at  Berne  s  which  he  dbecfeed 
to  be  hung  up  in  the  iiui»^  to  which  the  generous' prfesenrer  of  the 
child  belonged.  .    .      .     :  'r.  ♦  • 

77.  FamliarU^  with  AinfaUy  mrried  t^  /ar.*— A.  gentbman 
of  sprightly  wit  and  facetious  manners^  named  Day^  was  aaudi 
caressed  by  his  majesty,  at  who3e  table  he  was  generally  to  be 
£ound.  An  acquaintance  once  meeting  him  in  the  royal  presence^ 
accosted  him  thus,-  Ah,  Day,  what  you  are  still  liere  1 — Yei^  be 
replied,  every  Dog  has  his  Day.-:— This  expresfdcn  was  ialid,  as 
royalty  was  no  longer  accessible. 

78.  Too  much  Mu$tard,-^K  Scotch  gentleman 'having  ooeasion 
to  visit  Engl^nd^  took  with  him  two  servants,  who  before  that 
period  had  itever  quitted  their  native  Highlands.     Being  curious 
to  gain  all  the  in&Hrmation  in  their  power,  they  took  upon  them- 
selves to  visit  the  cooking  kitchen  of  the  first  inn  at  which  they 
arrived,  where  they  asked  a  variety  of  questions.      But  what 
greatly  attracted  their  notice  was,  a  bowl  containing  a  quantity  <^ 
yellowish  matter,    which  they  had   never  before  seen.       They 
eagerly  inquired  of  the  cook  what  it  was?     The  cook,   tired 
of  answering  so  many  questions,  told  them  it  was  a  French  gruel» 
and  advised  them  to  take  a  spoon&l.     With  this  invitation  one  of 
them   complied^    and,    seizing  a  large  table  spoon,  filled,   and 
^allowed  the  contents ;  whidi,  proving  to  be  mustard,  so  nearly 
Sfiffocated  him,  that  b«  fell  to  the  gixxind.    His  companion^ '  oa 
seeing  diis,  took  to  his  heels^  and,  quickly  gaining  the  patimr 
irJi^re  1m$  m^terait^  dclaimed^  Master,  master!  bewave  of  the 
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grey  gniel  in  the  brown  mug,  for  1  vow  to  G—  otir  Sawny's  stiff 
w*it, 

79*  Ludicrous  Punishment. — James  Malone^  Esq.  Mayor  of 
Cork,  imagining  if  he  could  strip  the  beggars  of  the  miserable 
and  sicikly  appearance  they  made^  he  could  divest  them  of  thfe 
strongest  claim  to  the  charity  of  the  humane,  came  to  the  follow* 
ing  agreement,  with  one  Geoghegan,  one  of  the  constables,  wh6 
was  by  trade  a  barber,  viz.— He  directed  the  barber  to  seize  all 
the  beggars  he  found  strolling  within  the  limits  of  the  city^  for 
each  of  whom  he  promised  a  reward;  but  instead  of  bringing 
tftem  before  him  (the  mayor,)  he  was  to  take  them  to  his  shopf, 
Mtd  there  shave,  wash,  dress,  and  powder  them  in  the  genteelest 
manner.  He  seized  about  half  a  dozen,  and,  with  the  assistance 
ef  razors.  Wash-ball,  scissors,  and  powder  puffs,  so  completely 
metamorpht)sed  them,  that  those  whom  he  apprehended  as  men* 
dicants,  when  they  lefl  his  shop  appeared  like  macaronies,  at  leasl, 
^bout  the  head.  This  laughable  scheme  was  attended  with  sudi 
seecess,  thai  the  whole  tribe  (during  Squire  Malone's  mayoralty) 
sivoided  his  jurisdiction  as  carefully  as  if  it  were  visited  by  a 
pestilence. 

80.  ImparHal  t/tis^tce.— Camerarius  mentions  in  his  works^ 
diat  Herkenbald,  a  man  of  great  renown,  especially  ^  bis  im« 
partial  administration  of  justice,  being  under  an  indisposition 
"vrllicli  detiftnied-him  in  his  bed,  hearing  a  stir  in  the  next  room  to 
liim,  tod  a  woman  crying  out  for  help,  he  asked  his  servants^ 
"Wbsit  was  the  occasion  of  it?  but  all  of  them  denied  any  know* 
ledge  of  it.  At  length,  severely  threatening  one  of  his  pages,  that 
Ike  would  cause  his  eyes  to  be  pulled  out  of  his  head,  if  he  refused 
to  tdl  him  the  truth,  the  page  answered,  My  lord,  your  nephew 
favished  a  maid  there ;  and  she  to  save  herself  made  the  noise  you 
beaurd. 

The  fact  being  taken  into  examination,  and  sufficiently  proved, 
Misril^enbald  condemned  his  dear  nephew  to  be  hanged.  But  the 
doieschal,  who  was  to  see  the  sentence  executed,  appearing  to  be 
Verjr  zealous  in  the  discharge  of  that  office,  instead  of  doing 
his  duty,  gave  the  young  lord  notice  of  what  had  passed,  and 
"itrislied  he  would  abscond  or  fly,  and  some  hours  after  came  to 
Ae  sick  person,  and  told  him  his  commands  had  been  obeyed. 
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About  five  days  after,  the  young  gentlenuuit  thinkiiig 
uiicle  had  forgot  what  had  passed,  came  and  peeped  in  at  hk 
chamber  door.  The  uncle  sedng,  and  having,  with  &ir  words, 
called  him  within  his  reach,  he  twisted  his  left  hand  in  his  hair, 
and  with  his  right  hand  gave  him  such  a  deadly  wound  in  his 
throat  with  a  knife,  that  he  fell  down  by  his  uncle's  bed-side,  and 
expired.  So  great  was  this  nobleman's  zeal  for  justice,  that  he 
would  not  spare  so  near  a  relation. 

81.  Longevity. — Dr.  Silliman  of  America  has  published  an 
account  of  a  Frenchman  named  Henry  Francisco,  who  is  believed 
to  be  at  least  one  hundnd  and  thirty-four  years  of  age,  and  who 
lives  in  the  state  of  New  York.  Dr.  S.  concludes  his  interesting 
narrative  as  follows:  ''little  could  I  have  expected  to  con- 
verse and  shake  hands  with  a  man  who  had  been  a  soldier  in  most 
of  the  wars  of  this  country  for  one  hundred  years  ;-«who,  nuxe 
than  a  century  ago,  fought  under  Marlborough  in  the  wars  of 
Queen  Anne,  ai^d  (then  growing  up  to  manhood)  saw  her 
crowned  one  hundred  and  seventeen  years  since ; — and  who,  oiit 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  years  ago,  in  the  century  before  the 
last,  was  driven  from  France,  (with  his  father,  a  Franih  Pyy>* 
testant)  by  the  intolerant  Louis  Fourteenth ;  and  kas  lived  a  forty* 
fourth  part  of  all  the  time  that  the  human  race  ha$  occufkd  tki$ 
globe  ! 

82.  The  eleventh  Commandment. — That  great  and  good  man^ 
Archbishop  Usher,  in  crossing  the  channel  firom  Ireland  to  this 
country,  was  wrecked  on  some  part  of  the  coast  of  Wales.  On 
this  disastrous  occasion,  after  having  reached  the  shore,  he  made 
the  best  of  his  way  to  the  house  of  a  clergyman,  who  resided  not 
far  from  the  spot  on  whidi  he  was  cast.  Without  communicating 
his  name,  or  the  dignified  station  which  he  held  in  the  church,  the 
archbishop  introduced  himself  as  a  brother  clergyman  in  distress^ 
and  stated  the  particulars  of  his  misfortune.  The  Cambrian 
Divine,  suspecting  his  unknown  visitor  to  be  an  impostor,  gave 
him  no  very  courteous  reception;  and  having  intimated  his 
suspicions,  said  to  him,  I  dare  say,  now,  if  I  were  to  ask  you 
how  many  Commandments  there  are,  you  could  not  tell  me.-* 
There  are  eleven,  replied  the  archbishop,  very  meekly.—  Repeat 
the  eleventh,  exclaimed  the  other,  and  I  will  relieve  you.—* Pot 
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il  in  practice,  and  you  viil],  rejoined  the  primate :— ^  new  cam- 
mendment  give  I  unto  ifou,  that  ye  love  one  another. 

83.  Jncreoied  Audibility  of  Sounds  in  an  Atmosphere  intense^ 
fy  eoM.— Captain  Parry^  during  his  expedition  to  the  Arctic 
Regions^  had  several  proofs  of  this  fact.  He  says  that  it  was  very 
ixmimon  to  hear  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  or  more,  persons  talking 
.together  at  the  ordinary  pitch  of  voice ;  and  that  one  day  he  heard 
a.man  singing  to  himself  as  he  walked  along  the  beach  at  even  a 
greater  distance  than  that. -^  This  fact  has  been  explained  by  the 
entire  stillness  of  the  air;  being  unagitated  by  any  of  those 
currents  whidi  are  produced  in  the  atmosphere  of  more  temperate 
climates  by  the  mixture  of  its  differently  heated  portions,  in  their 
tendency  to  find  their  level,  and  restore  the  general  equilibrium. 

84.  The  Rector  and  Baker, — The  wife  of  a  clergyman,  rector 
of  a  village  in  Hertfordshire,  being  pregnant,  longed  for  a  hare ; 
i?hen  a  baker  of  the  place  waited  on  the  Divine,  and  on  condition 
of  receiving  a  crown,  conducted  him  to  a  field  where  he  pretended 
a  hare  lay  in  form  :  the  parson  fired  his  piece,  and  imagined  he 
had  killed  his  game,  but  on  his  coming  up,  found  it  was  nothing 
but  a  hare's  skin  stuffed  with  straw :  the  fellow  soon  after  enlisted 
for  a  soldier,  and  was  abroad  all  the  late  war ;  at  the  conclusion  of 
whidi  he  returned  to  his  native  place ;  and  one  day  went  before 
the  said  clergyman  to  be  married.  The  minister  happening  to 
recollect  his  quondam  friend,  stopped  short  in  the  middle  of  the 
ceremony,  and  refused  to  proceed  any  farther  till  he  refunded  the 
five  shillings  he  had  formerly  cheated  the  parson  of;  which  he 
was  obliged  to  comply  with  before  the  soldier  and  his  doxey  were 
ooopled  together.      ^ 

85.  ne  Farmer  and  Thievesi^^Two  young  thieves,  in  the 
disguise  of  country  girls,  knocked  one  night  at  the  door  of  a 
fiurmer,  who  lived  in  a  village  composed  of  straggling  bouses,  and 
was  routed  rich.  -  They  begged  the  liberty  of  lying  in  his  barn, 
pretending  they  were  going  to  a  distant  village,  but  being  much 
fiitigued  could  not  proceed  on  their  journey.  The  farmer,  though 
be  had  only  a  maid- servant  in  the  house,  suspected  nothing  from 
their  dress,  and  as  the  weather  was  cold  and  damp,  charitably 
invited  them  in  to  warm  themselves.  After  they  were  seated, 
•omcdiing  in  their  voices  and  manner  roused  the  suspicions  of  the 
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fiumer,  but  not  daring  to  satisfy  hioiadf  wluH  aez  ttuj  wm 
with  his  handfy  he  thought  of  the  following  atratagcni : — He  took 
•one  nuts,  and  beginning  to  crack  them  fainiBelf,  thtew  some 
into  their  Idps^  when  the  motion  they  made  iKscovered  them ;  ftr 
women,  when  they  have  any  thing  thrown  to  them  in  that 
manner,  open  their  legs,  whereas  the  men  dose  theirls.  He  lliai 
pretending  some  business,  went  out  and  alarmed  his  neighbeuni^ 
who  immediately  came  well  armed,  and  secured  the  srack 
females. 

86.  Sagaciiif  of  /2e#s.-*A  gentleman  riding  through  NorfaMi, 
saw  by  the  side  of  the  road,  on  a  sandy  heath,  a  eo£nay  of  fits 
moving  in  grand  divisions,  and  in  the  most  perfect  order,  frooi  a 
dilapidated  mill  towards  a  parsonage  bam.  This  is  not  so  wondetfi 
ful— but  upon  a  nearer  approach,  to  his  great  surprise,  he  saw 
by  the  help  of  a  good  glass  two  rats  leading  their  aged  parent^ 
who  was  blind,  in  the  following  extraordinary  manner :-— A  kng 
wheat  straw  was  held  in  the  centre  between  the  gums  of  the  did 
rat,  for  he  was  toothless  as  well  as  blind,  at  th^  extremities  of 
which,  each  of  the  sons  marching  gently,  conducted  their  sire  ts 
the  destined  spot. 

87.  Discoven/  of  Murder. — In  the  times  of  queen  Elisahelfi^ 
there  dwelt  an  old  man  and  woman  in  Honey-lane,  nesi^  Cheapo 
side,  the  least  of  them  seventy  years  of  age,  who  lived  privately 
without  any  servants ;  and  having  yearly  means  coming  ia  woe 
thought  by  the  neighbours  to  be  rich.     They  were  found  one 
morning   miserably  murdered,    and  all    their  property   stden* 
Great  search  was  made  for  the  perpetrators  of  the  horrid  deed; 
but  although  many  were  taken  up  on  suspicion,  nothing  could  be 
proved  against  them.     At  length  a  pOor  vagabond  wretcll  was 
seized  on,  who  being  examined  could  give  no  good  acoeuntof 
himself;  and  being  observed  to  haunt  there  about  two  or  thretf 
days  before,  he  was  upon  those  presumptions  committed  to  New 
gate,  and  the  next  sessions  arraigned,  and  for  want  of  making 
a  discreet  defence,  was  condemned  and  hanged  for  the  murdsr* 
Tlie  real    malefactor,   afler  that  horrible  fact,    escaped   to  thil 
Low  Countries,  where  he  set  up  a  trade,  and  got  a  great  dsd 
of  money,  so  that  he  was  very  considerable  in  the  place  ^shew 
he  lived.      But   after  about    twelve   years  contiauanoe  fimo, 
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beixig  grown  out  of  knowledge  in  his  own  country^  he  could  not 
rest  nor  be  quiet,  but  he  must  needs  visit  England,  and  fiawg 
hither  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  see  London,  and  buy  a  piece 
of  plate  in  Cheapside  to  carry  over  with  him.  To  a  goldsmith 
he  comes,  and  in  a  shop  near  the  Standard  cheapens  a  bowl, 
and  whilst  he  was  bargaining,  it  happened  that  a  gentleman  was 
arrested  just  over  against  Bow-churchy  who,  drawing  his  sword, 
ran  up  Cheapside,  the  Serjeants  and  people  crying.  Stop  him, 
atop  him,  all  looking  that  way.  The  murderer  not  knowing  the 
cause,  of  the  tumult,  thought  they  looked  at  him,  and  that  he 
was  discovered,  and  so  began  to  run  away.  The  people  seeiog 
bim  run,  they  ran  after  him^  and  stopt  him^  a^ing  the  cause  of 
his  flight,  who  in  great  affright  and  terror  of  concienoe,  said. 
He  was  the  man.  They  i^ed  him  what  man  t  He  answered. 
The .  same  man  that  committed  such  a  bloody  murder  so  many 
years  since;  upon  which  he  wns  apprehended  and  committed  to 
Newgate,  an^ai^^ed  by  his  own  confession,  condemned  and 
hanged,  first  on  a  gibbet,  and  after  at  Mile^nd  in  chains. 

88.  The  Price  ^  a  /i^0^<«.T-PhiUp  the  Second,  of  Spain, 
was  a  prince  of  such  a  nice  tasjte,  that  nothing  but  what  was  the 
most  excellent  in  its  kind  could  please  him,  of  which  the  follow* 
ing  is  an  example. 

A  Portuguese  merchant  brought  to  his  majesty  a  diamond  of 
a  very  extraordinary  lustre,  which  all  the  court  highly  commend- 
ed for  its  beauty*  and  expected  that  his  migesty  would  have  done 
the  same  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  he  condemned  and  despised  it ; 
pot  that  he  affected  to  be  thought  wiser  than  any  of  the  rest,  but 
fafMsauae  his  mind  was  so  clear  in  the  wonderful  producticms  oif 
nature,  that  he  could  not  be  imposed  on  by  any  thing  mean. 
However,  turning  to  the  merchant,  he  says,  to  him,  ^t  what  price 
^  you  value  this  diamond,,  should  I  be  minded  to  purchase 
it  p^^The  merchant  replied.  This  illustrious  spring  of  the  sun,  I. 
mine  at.  seventy  thousand  ducats,  and  whoever  buys  it  at  that 
pirioe  will  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  his*  bargain.— -And 
WSbat  W«a  you  thinking  on,  said  the  king,  when  you  set  so 
high  a  price  on  your  diamond?-^ I  was  thinking,  replied  the 
merdMUit,  that  Philip  the  Second  was  still  alive.— At  which  the 
kj^ .  iaore  jcbamied  with  the  aptness  of  the  expression,  than 
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the  lustre  of  the  diamond,  ordered  him  to  be  pflid  the  taaoMf 
immediately. 

89.  Strange  Severity  in  a  Parent. — A  Maciedoniati  pealniiti 
who  had  seven  sons,  perceiving  the  youngest  devoted  to  loose 
practices,  endeavoured  to  reclaim  him  by  fidr  words*  slid  cool 
reasoning;  but  these  proving  ineffectual*  he  bound  his  hands 
behind  him*  carried  him  before  a  magistrate*  accused  htm  of 
disobedience*  and  required  that  he  might  be  treated  as  a  delin- 
quent against  nature.  The  magistrate  cautions  of  adding  to  his 
Other's  resentment  by  an  absolute  denial  of  his  request*  and  at 
the  same  time  tender  of  the  young  man's  life*  sent  them  both  to 
die  king.  The  incensed  father*  resolved  <m  the  death  of  his 
abandoned  child*  set  forth  the  aggravated  nature  of  his  guilt 
with  such  warmth  before  the  king*  that  his  majesty*  aattmished 
at  his  hardness*  teid,  How  can  yoo*  my  friend*  endure  to  see 
your  son  die  before  your  &ce? — The  peasant  (being  a  gardener 
by  trade)  replied*  As  willing  as  I  could  pull  away  leaves  firom  a 
rank  lettuce*  and  not  hurt  the  root. 

The  king  threatened  the  son  with  death*  if  he  amended  not 
his  conduct ;  and  from  a  regard  to  the  justice  of  the  father*  who 
would  not  even  palliate  the  ofiender*  or.  endeavour  to  mitigate  the 
punishment  of  his  own  son*  preferred  him  from  a  gardener  to  be 
a  judge. 

90.  Humorous  Anecdote. '^'During  the  wars*  which  raged  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth*  between  England  and  Spain,  com- 
missioners were  appointed  on  both  sides  to  treat  of  peace. 

They  met  at  a  town  belonging  to  the  French  king*  and  it 
was  debated  in  what  tongue  the  negociation  should  be  carried  on. 
The  Spaniard*  thinking  to  be  witty  on  the  Engli^  commissioners* 
proposed  the  Frendi  language  as  the  most  proper  for  Uiat  im- 
portant purpose*  being  a  language  ii)  which  the  Spimiards  were 
very  well  skilled. 

To  promote  his  design*  he  added*  that  he  supposed  the  gen* 
tlemen  of  England  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  language  of 
their  fellow-subjects ;  their  queen  being  of  France*  a^  ^Hrett  as  of 
England. 

To  this  criticism*  one  of  the  English  commissioiiers  x«fSed» 
The  French  tongue  is  too  common  for  abttttnese  of^JtUs  sifmtyj 
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especially  in  a  French  town ;  we  will  rather  treat  in  Hebrew^ 
the  language  of  Jerusalem,  of  which  your  master  is  king, 
and  suppose  you  are  as  well  skilled  therein  as  we  are  in  the 
French. 

91.  Extraordinary  Accident  at  Lintz,  the  Capital  of  Upper 
jimstria. — A  6sherman  bathing  in  the  Danube,  with  some  of  his 
companions,  took  it  into  his  head  to  dive  down  in  a  part  of  the 
river  which  was  extremely  deep ;  but  not  appearing  again,  his 
companions  threw  their  nets  for  him,  and  after  several  vain  en- 
deavours,  at  last  brought  up  his  body,  with  one  arm  and  one  leg 
entangled  in  the  root  of  an  old  tree :  as  they  were  endeavouring 
to  disengage  the  body,  in  order  to  take  it  into  their  boat,  ^ey 
perceived  a  serpent  of  a  prodigious  size  fixed  to  the  left  breast^ 
which  so  terrified  them,  that  they  cried  out;  upon  this  the 
monster  led  his  prey,  and  after  hissing  in  a  terrifying  manner, 
threw  himself  into  the  river  again.  As  soon  as  the  poor  fellows 
recovered  their  fright,  they  examined  the  body  of  their  com- 
panion, and  found  the  heart  entirely  eaten. 

92.  Extraordinary  Sleeper.-^A  woman,  named  Elizabeth 
Atten,  of  a  healthful  strong  constitution,  who  had  long  been  ser* 
vant  to  the  curate  of  St.  Guilain,  near  the  town  of  Mons,  about 
the  beginning  of  1738,  when  she  was  about  thirty-six  years  of 
age,  grew  extremely  restless  and  melancholy.  In  the  month  of 
August,  in  the  same  year,  she  fell  into  a  sleep,  which  held  four 
days,  notwithstanding  all  possible  endeavours  to  awake  her.  At 
length  she  awaked  naturally,  but  became  more  restless  and  un- 
easy than  l>efore.  JPocr  six  or  seven  days,  however,  she  re- 
anmed  her  usual  employments,  until  she  fell  asleep  again,  which 
continued  eighteen  hours.  From  that  time  to  the  year  1755, 
n^ich  is  fifteen  years,  she  fell  asleep  daily  about  three  o'clock 
m  the  mornings -'without  waking  until  about  eight  or  nine  at 
night.  In  1754,  indeed,  her  sleep  retumied  to' the  natural 
periods  jfor  four  months  ;  and  in  i74<8,  a  certain  ague  prevented 
ber  sleeping  for  three  weeks.      On  Feb.  20th,  17 55^  Mr.  Brady, 

"^#1(11   a  surgeon,   went   to  see  her;    about   five   o'clock  in  the 

evening,    they  found  her  pulse  extremely  regular;    on   taking 

isold  of  her  arm  it  was  so  rigid,  that  it  was  not  bent  without 

tmidi  trouble.    They  tfacin 'lettempted  to  lift  up  her  head,  but 
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her  neck  and  back   were  as  stiff  as  her  arms.     He  hallooed  ip 
her  ear  as  loud  as  his  voice  could  reach;  be  thrust  a  needle 
into  her  flesh  up  to  the  bone ;  he  put  a  piece  of  rag  to  her  nose 
flaming  with  spirits  of  wine^  and  let  it  burn  for  some  time ;  yet 
all  without  being  able  to  disturb  her  in  the  least.     At  length,  in 
about  six  hours  and  a  half,  her  limbs  began  to  relax,  in  eight 
hours  she  turned  herself  in  the  bed,  and  then  suddenly  raised  her- 
self  up,  sat  her  down  by  the  fire,  ate  heartily,  and  began  to  spin. 
It  must  be  observed  here,  that  before  the  coming  of  Mr.  Brady, 
the  surgeon  had  given  this  unfortunate  woman  a  vomit,  whi(^ 
would  certainly  have  killed  her  had  she  then  awaked;  at  other 
times  they  whipped  her  till   tlie  blood  came ;  they  rubbed  her 
back  with  honey,  and  then  exposed  it  to  the  stings  of  bees ;  they 
thrust  nails  under   her   finger  nails ;  and  what  will  scarcely  be 
credited,  these  barbarous  triers  of  experiments  consulted  more 
the  gratifying  their  own  curiosity  at  the  expence  of  the  unhappy 
subject,  than  the  recovery  of  the  malady. 

9S.   Whimsical  Sharper, — A  well-dressed  sharper   observing 

once  a  servant-maid  conversing  with  a  young  man  two  doors  from 

her  mistress's  house,  and  that  she  had  left '^  the  street-door  quite 

open,  took  the  opportunity  of  slipping  in^  and  stepped  into  a 

parlour,  where  an  elderly  lady  was  silting  by  the  fire,  with  two 

candles  on  the  table,  in  silver  candlesticks.     Without  the  least 

ceremony  he  takes  a  chair,  and  set  himself  opposite  to  her^  and 

began  with   saying,  Nladam,  if  you  please,  I  will  tell  you  an 

odd  story,  which  happened  a  few   nights  ago  to  a  very  worthy 

woman  in  our  neighbourhood.     Her  servant-maid  was  talking 

at  a  little   distance  to  a  silly  fellow^  as  your  own  servant  now  is, 

and  had  left  her  own  door  open;    in  the  interim,    in  slips  a 

sharper,  as  I  may  do,  and  walks  into  a  room  where  her  mistres^i 

good  woman,  was  sitting  before  the  fire  with  two  candlesi  ap 

you  may  now  do.     Well — he  liad  not   sat  much  longer  thanf 

have  done  with  you,  before  he  takes  one  of  the  candles  out  d 

the  candlestick,  snuffed  it  out,  and  put  the  candlestick  into  his 

pocket,  as  1  may  do  now.      The  good  woman  was  planetrstruck^ 

06  you  may  be ;  upon  which  he  takes  out  the  other  candle,  as  I 

may  do,  puts  the  candlestick  into  his  pocket,  as  I  shall  do^  and 

then  wished  her  a  good  nighty  which  I  do  most  sincerely  wish  yiMU 
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He  was  going  out  of  the  door»  whea  the  maid  finished 
ber  conversation^  and  coming  up  the  steps^  he  accosted  her  with 
saying.  My  dear,  your  mistress  has  rung  twice  for  you;  JEUid 
wishing  her  a  good  night,  went  dear  off  with  the  candlesticks. 

9^  An  odd  Family. --Ivi  the  reign  of  king  William  the  Third, 
there  lived  at  Ipswich  in  Suffolk,  a  family,  which  from  the  num- 
ber of  peculiarities  belonging  to  it,  was  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  Odd  Family. — Every  event,  remarkably  good  or  bad, 
bappened  to  this  family  in  an  odd  year,  or  on  an  odd  day  of  the 
month— and  every  one  of  them  had  something  odd  in  his  or  her 
person,  manner  and  behaviour.  The  very  letters  of  their  chris- 
tian names  always  happened  to  be  of  an  odd  number.  The  hus- 
band's name  was  Peter,  and  the  wife's  was  Rahab ;  they  had 
seven  children,  ail  boys,  viz.  Solomon,  Roger^  James,  Matthew, 
Jonas,  David,  and  Ezekiel.  The  husband  had  but  one  leg,  and 
hia  wife  but  one  arm.  Solomon  was  bom  blind  of  his  left  eye, 
and  Roger  lost  his  right  eye  by  accident.  James  had  his  left  ear 
pulled  off  by  a  boy  in  a  quarrel,  and  Matthew  was  bom  with  only 
*  three  fingers  on  his  right  hand.  Jonas  had  a  stump  foot,  and 
David  was  hump-backed :  all  these,  except  David,  were  remark- 
ably short,  and  £zekiel  was  six  feet  two  inches  high  at  the  age  of 
nineteen.  The  stump-footed  Jonas,  and  the  hump-backed 
David  got  wives  of  fortune,  but  no  girl  would  listen  to  the 
addresses  of  the  rest  The  husband's  hair  was  black  as  jet,  and 
the  wife's  as  remarkably  white,  yet  every  one  of  the  children 
were  red  hair'd.  The  husband  had  the  peculiar  misfortune  of 
fidling  into  a  deep  sawpit,  where  he  was  starved  to  death,  in  the 
year  1701,  and  the  wife  refusing  all  kind  of  sustenance,  died  in 
five  days  after  him.  In  the  year  1703,  Ezekiel  enlisted  as  a 
grenadier,  and  although  he  was  afterwards  wounded  in  twenty - 
three  places,  he  recovered.  Roger,  James,  Matthew,  Jonas, 
.   and  David,  died  at  different  places  on  the  same  day,  in  the  year, 

I71S and   Solomon  and  Ezekiel  were  drowned  together  in 

crossing  the  Thames  in  the  year  1723. 

95.  The  wonderful  JAquor. — The  Chinese  are  weak  enough  to 
iniAgine,  that  there  are  certain  persons  among  them  who  are 
possessed  of  the  secret  of  preparing  a  liquor,  which  will  make 
tbfr  person  who  drinks  it  live  for  ever ;  and  whenever  any  of  their 
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friends  die^  who  have  drank  of  this  liquor^  they  think  there  wti 
something  wanting  in   the  composition,  which  every  sacceding 
projector  hopes  he  has  discovered.     One  <^*  their  emperors  waa 
confident  he  had  purchased  the  immortal  draught.     He  had  a 
c»p  of  this  liqdor  of  life  before  him,  and  was  declaiming  on  the 
virtues  jaad  excellency,  of  it,  but  while  he  turned  his  ba^,  his 
favourite  had  the  assurance  to  drink  off  part  of  it;  whereupta 
>Che  emperor,  in  a  rage,  threatened  him  with  immediate  death : 
to  which  the  sagacious  minister  calmly  replied.  Do  you  sop* 
pose  you  can  deprive  me  of  life,  now  I  have  drank  of  the  im- 
mortal cup  ?      If  you  can,  what  have  you  lost  ?     If  you  onmo^ 
I  am  become  equally  immortal  with  you.     And,  by  this  short 
way  of  reasoning,  this  wise  favourite  brought  the  whimsical  em« 
peror  to  his  senses,  when  all  other  arguments  seemed  to  be  thrown 
away  upon  him. 

g6.  Fatal  Effects  of  sudden  Fear. — George  Grockantzky^  a 
native  of  Poland,  deserted  from  the  Prussian  service,  in  which  he 
had  been  engaged  for  some  time  in  a  war.  A  few  days  afler« 
when  he  least  expected  it,  he  was  found,  by  the  soldiers  who  weie 
in  pursuit  of  him,  dancing  and  skipping  about  with  sevenl 
peasants  in  a  public  house,  where  they  were  all  making  merry. 
This  sudden  misfortune  threw  him  into  such  a  consternation,  that 
after  having  fetched  a  loud  cry  on  the  first  assault,  he  became 
quite  stupified,  and  suffered  himself  immediately  to  be  led  away 
without  making  the  least  resistance.  Having  been  brought  to 
Glogau,  he  was  presented  before  his  judges  for  examination,  but 
they  could  not  prevail  upon  him  by  any  means  to  speak  a  single 
word :  he  was  immoveable  as  a  statue,  and  did  not  appear  even 
to  comprehend  any  thing  of  what  was  said  or  done  to  hinu 
Being  afterwards  committed  to  prison,  he  neither  ate,  drank 
slept,  or  had  any  manner  of  evacuation.  The  officers  frequently, 
and  sometimes  the  priests,  in  order  to  get  some  answer  out  of 
him,  had  successively  recourse  to  threats,  promises,  and  prayers ; 
but  all  in  vain.  He  still  remained  motionless,  as  if  destitute  of 
all  sensation.  At  last  his  irons  being  knocked  off,  he  was  led  out 
of  prison,  and  desired  to  go  where  he  would ;  but  he  neither 
could  stir  hand  nor  foot,  nor  comprehend  what  was  doing  to  iNin. 
In  this  state  he  spent  twenty  .six  days,  wiAoot  eating,  drink* 
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ingy  sleep,  or  any  evacuation;  and  at  last  fell  down  dead. 
He  was  seen,  notwithstanding,  sometimes  to  sigh  heavily,  and 
once,  it  is  said«  he  snatched  greedily  a  pitcher  out  of  a  soldier's 
band,  and  drank. 

97*  Wonderful  Sagacity. — A  gentleman,  who  was  many  years 
a  worthy  member  of  parliament,  kept  a  pack  of  hounds ;  among 
them  was  a  favourite  bitch  that  he  was  very  fond  of,  and  used  to 
let  her  come  and  lie  in  the  parlour :  this  bitch  had  a  litter  of 
whelps,  and  the  gentleman  one  day  took  them  out  of  the  kennel^ 
when  the  bitch  was  absent,  and  drowned  them :  shortly  after,  she 
came  to  the  kennel,  and  missing  them,  she  sought  for,  and  at 
last  found  them  drowned  in  the  pond ;  she  brought  them,  one  by 
(me,  and  laid  them  at  her  master's  feet  in  the  parlour,  and  when 
she  brought  the  last  whelp,  she  looked  up  in  her  master's  face> 
and  laid  her  down  and  died. 

98.  Strange  Notions  of  Eternity. — A  young  man  in 
a  northern  county  enlisted  for  a  soldier,  and  after  some 
time  was  ordered,  with  his  regiment,  to  the  East  Indies, 
where  he  died.  His  friends,  who  knew  nothing  of  his  fate^ 
wait^  with  much  anxiety  to  receive  a  letter  from  him,  but  were 
always  disappointed.  After  some  years  had  elapsed,  the  regiment 
returned,  and  in  its  march  passed  through  the  village  in  which 
the  young  man  had  enlisted.  His  -  friends,  full  of  expectation, 
watched  the  parties  as  they  passed  along ;  but  could  not  perceive 
him  in  the  ranks.  They  then  went  to  some  of  the  soldiers  to  make 
inquiries ;  but  for  severid  days  they  could  obtain  no  information. 
At  length,  on  mentioning  his  name  to  one  of  the  soldiers,  he 
replied,  I  knew  him  very  well;  but  he  is  gone  into  eternity.— 
How  long,  was  inquired  with  much  eagerness. — Upwards  of  two 
years,  answered  the  soldier. — On  receiving  this  intelligence,  they 
retired,  expressing  their  surprise  to  one  another,  that  John  had 
jiever  written  to  them ;  when  it  was  sagely  concluded,  to  account 
for  this  delay,  that  they  supposed  there  was  no  post  that  travelled 
that  way.  On  putting  their  heads  together,  it  was  resolved  that 
they  should  call  on  the  schoolmaster,  as  he  understood  maps,  that 
he  might  point  out  to  them  the  situation  of  John.  The  venerable 
aage,  with  spectacles  on  nose,  after  hearing  their  accounts,  took 
down  his  maps,  and  hunted  over  the  eastern  hemisphere,  to  find 
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£teriillj9  but  was  imsaoceailiiL  He  tiien  informed  diem^  Ait 
"he  tapposed  it  was  either  a  newly  discoTCfed  territoiy,  or  that 
it  was  a  place  too  diminutive  to  appear  on  the  map ;  bot  he  was 
trery  certain  that  Eternity  was  somewhere  in  the  East  Indies." 

99-  "  Beiiy  will  wait."    An  Amred^e.^-^A  poor  man,  haying 
lost  bis  wife,  wished  to  have  her  corpse  interred  in  a  neighboaring 
parish,  in  whidi  some  of  her  friends  had  been  buried.     Arrange- 
ments were  accordingly  made,  and  her  remains  were  carried  to 
the  church,  the  door  being  open,  and  rested  in  the  porch.      Ou 
their  arrival,  the  minister  sent  them  word,  that  as  the  person  to 
be  interred  had  died  in  another  parish,    he  should  expect  an 
additional  fee  for  his  attendance,  otherwise  they  must  wait  his 
leisure. — ^The  widowed  husband,   on  hearing  this,  and  thinking  it 
an  attempt  to  take  an  advantage  of  his  necessity,  very  calmly 
replied,   Betty  will  wait  until    the  parson  is  at  leisure.       Poor 
thing,  she  was  always  very  patient ;  so  we  will  put  the  coffin 
inside  the  door,  and  return. — This  being  done,  the  minister  on  the 
following  day  sent  the  husband  word  that  he  was  at  leisure  ;  but 
Che  only  reply  which  it  procured  was,    that  he  need  not  pot 
himself  to  any  inconveniency,  as  Betty  was  very  patient,  and 
would  wait. — Betty  accordingly  waited  until  the  parson,  derk,  and 
sexton,    found  it  necessary  to  remove  and  inter  the  corpse  for 
their  own  accommodation,  without  any  fee  whatever. 

100.  The  Logician. — A  rich  farmer's  son,  who  had  been  bred 
at  the  University,  coming  home  to  visit  his  father  and  mother, 
they  being  one  night  at  supper  on  a  couple  of  fowls,  he  told  them, 
that  by  Logic  and  Arithmetic,  he  could  prove  those  two  fowb  to 
be  three.  Well,  let  us  hear,  said  the  old  man. — Why,  this,  cried 
the  scholar,  is  one,  and  this,  continued  he,  is  two ;  two  and  one 
you  know  make  three.  Since  'you  have  made  it  put  so  well> 
answered  the  old  man,  your  mother  shall  have  the  first  fowl,  I 
will  have  the  second,  and  the  third  you  may  keep  to  yourself  fitf 
your  great  harnivg. 
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SirBSTtTUTE  for  Gails  in  Dyeing,  and  also  in  making  Ink. 
•*— The  excrescences  on  the  roots  of  young  oaks  may  be  used  witb 
advantage  as  a  substitute  for  galls.  Oak  dust  has  been  used  in 
tli&  country  instead  of  galls  to  produce  a  black  dye;  so  also  has 
a  strong  decoction  of  logwood,  copperas,  and  gum  Arabic. 

2.  To  ftain  Wood  a  Jlne  Black.^^Dro^  a  little  oil  of  vitricd 
into  a  small  quantity  of  water,  rub  the  same  on  your  wood,  then 
kold  it  to  the  fire  until  it  becomes  a  fine  black,  and  when  polished 
it  will  be  exceedingly  beautiful. 

S,  Proper  Siiuation  for  a  Greenhouge  or  Room* — The  aspect 
•f  a  green-house  may  be  at  any  point  from  east  to  west,  following 
the  course  of  the  sun ;  or  it  may  be  a  little  to  the  north  of  east  or 
west ;  but  only  a  little,  and  the  less  the  better,  otherwise  the 
plants  will  not  generally  thrive  in  it,  nor  will  the  fiowers  acquire 
tlieir  natural  colours. 

4.  Accident  by  Fire, — A  lady  died  at  Hackney,  in  con- 
06quence  of  her  clothes  being  suddenly  drawn  through  the  bars  of 
a  grate^  while  stirring  the  fire.  If  she  had  been  acquainted  with 
the  principle  of  the  ascent  of  fiame,  and  had  itiin  down  at  the 
e&miHencement  of  the  accident,.  ii;lstead  'of  maintaining  an  erect 
position,  by  which  the  combustion  not  only  accumulate,  but 
ascended  to  the  tfaroatj  fiice,  and  headi^he  fatal  resdlt  would 
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probably  have  been  prevented. — If  persons  in  such  cases  stand 
erect  till  the  flame  has  acquired  a  certain  intensity^  even  rolling  in 
a  carpet  often  does  more  harm  than  goodi 

5.  Smut  in  Wheat. — ''The  nature  of  smut,  (says  Sir  Jc^ 
Sinclair,)  is  now  well  known.     It  is  a  small  and  delicate  micro- 
scopic plant,  which  would  soon  be  destroyed  by  the  variations  of 
the  atmosphere,  if  wheat  did  not  offer  an  asylum  where  it  could 
propagate  itself.     While  it  is  only  attached  extemalfy  to  the 
grain^  and  before  its  seeds  or  germs  have  penetrated  into  the 
plant,   its  gei*mination  may  be  effectually  prevented    by  any 
operation  which  will  clear  the  grain  of  the  smutty  powder,  or  that 
destroys  it  by  acrid,   corrosive,    or  poisonous  applications.    If 
nothing  effectual  is  done  for  that  purpose,  the  smut  penetrates 
into  the  plant  of  the  wheat  while  it  is  still  very  young.     There  it 
produces  globules,   which  increase  with  the  ear,    and  become 
perfect  seeds  when  the  wheat  approaches  maturity.^ 

6.  TAe  valuable  Fire  Ball,   Manner  of  making  ii,  and  it$ 
Use  in  Faiiit7tf 5.—- Take  a  ton  of  soft  mellow  clay  that  is  free  fion 
stones,  and  as  much  cow-dung  as  will  work  well  with  it,  to  thia 
day  is  to  be  sifted  six  or  seven  bushels  of  small  sea-coal,  and  tluv 
is  to  be  well  mixed  with  the  clay  and  dung,  in  the  manner  tiift 
labourer  works  his  mortar,  having  thus  done,  it  may  be  tasde 
into  such  sized  lumps  that  will  best  suit  your  fire-grate.     I  have 
commonly  seen  them  in  countries  where  they  are  acquainted  with 
their  use,  about  three  or  four  inches  square,  though  they  may  be 
made  either  large  or  small,  according  to  the  quantity  of  fire  you 
stand  in  need  of;  when  made  into  lumps  it  will  be  necessary  to 
lay  them  in  a  shed  or  barn,  to  dry,  for  use,  as  they  bum  much 
better  than  when  newly  made  and  wet;  but  in  case  you  are 
obliged  to  use  them  immediately,  it  is  very  proper  to  lay  a  few  of 
these  balls  either  behind  or  near  the  fire,  where  they  get  dry  very 
soon.     When  your  fire  bums  clear,  place  three  or  four,- cur  moie 
of  these  balls  in  the  firont  of  your  fire,  as  yon  do  large  coals,  and 
you  will  soon  find  the  benefit  you  will  receive  firom  them^  for  they 
not  only  bum  exceeding  clear,  without  the  least  smoke,  but  give 
a  far  better  heat  than  the  best  coals  you  can  get.    Those  who  are 
inclined  to  make  use  of  this  cheap  way  of  keeping  a  good  and 
wholesome  fire>  are  to  take  notice  that  the  balls  are  not  to  be  laid 
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on  till  the  fire  burns  clear  and  well^  and  then  they  vill  give  great 
satisfaction.  This  is  a  choice  fuel  to  bum  in  chimneys  inclinable 
to  smoke. 

7*  How  io  make  Oil  Clothe  very  neeessarif  far  Country  People^ 
0r  any  that  travel  in  wet  IVeaiAer.-^You  are  first  to  make  a  drying 
oil  by  taking  red  lead  and  umber,  c^  each  half  an  ounce,  linaeed 
;oil  two  pounds ;  which  boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  longer ; 
let  it  stand  two  days,  and  it  will  have  a  skin  ovcfr  it,  and  be  fit 
for  use.  You  are  now  to  take  ofi*  the  skin,  set  the  oil  on  the  fire, 
jukd  dissolve  some  good  rosin  in  it,  and  let  the  quantity  be  such 
as  may  make  the  oil  fit  to  spread  upon  the  cloth ;  when  the  rosin 
is  dissolved,  you  may  add  to  it  some  coloulr,>  as  verdigrease 
ibr  green,  umber  for  brown,  or  indigo  for  blue,  or  a  light 
^colour,  &c. 

8.  To  make  Sealing  ff^jj?.— Take  one  pound  of  bees'  waij, 
three-  ounces  of  fine  turpentine,,  and  one  ounce  of  rosin  finely 
powdered ;  when  they  are  well  melted,  and  the  dross  taken  o£^ 
.put  it  in  the  red  lead  or  vermilion,  and  stir  them  together  tiU 
they  are  weU  incorporated;  and  you  may,  when  it  grqws  aliuAe 
pool,  make  it  up -into  what  form  you  please.  .  ; . ' 

9.  Method  io  destroy  or  drive  away  Earth-Worms,  and:  oth^t^ 
Jntects  hu$'t/ul  tp  Fields. and.  Gardens.  —Three  parts. of  quvok 
lime,  newly  made,  and  two.  parts  of  soap-boiler's  lye  and  po^ 
ash  dissolved  io  water,  will  produce  a  'somewhat  milky  liquqt 
|rofficietit\y  caustic;  and  highly  hostile  and  poisonous  to,  earth- 
worms and  other  small  animals ;  for  as  soon  as  it  toucher  any  par^ 
of-theiir  bodies,  it  occasions  ip  them  violent  symptoms  Qf.gre^t 
uneasiness*  If  this  liquor  be  poured  into  those  holes,  in  which 
ib^ ,  ofifth- worms  reside  under  ground,  they  immediately  throw 
themselves  out  as  if  driven  by  some  force,  and,  after  various  cpn? 
portions;  languish  and  die.  If  the  leaves  oi  plants  or  fruit  trees, 
fjreq|ueQted  by  the  voracious  caterpillars,  which  are  so  destructive 
to  thepa,  be  sprinkled  over  with  thi^s  liquor,  these  insects  suddenlj^ 
isoptract  their  bodies,  and  drop  to  the  ground. 

: .  10,  Tkrkey  Cement  for  joining  Metals,  Glass,  Sfc, — The 
JQWelJers  in  Turkey,  who  are  mostly  Amienians,  have  a  curious 
jfie^bpd  q£  ornamenting  watch-cases,  and  similar  things,  wft^ 
diamonds  and  otl\Qr  stonesj  by  simply  gluing  them  on.  The 
14  2  T 
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ttone  18  set  in  sflTer  or  gold,  and  the  lower  ptart  of  the  metd 
made  flat,  or  to  conreyond  with  the  partto  which  it  is  to  be  £aLtd; 
it  is  then  warmed  gently,  and  the  glue  applied,  which  is  io  very 
stroDg  that  the  parts  nerer  aeparate.  This  glne,  which  may  be 
applied  to  many  purposes,  as  it  will  strongly  jmn  bits  of  glass  or 
polished  steel,  is  thus  made : 

Disserve  fire  or  six  Ints  of  masti<^,  as  large  as  peas,  in  as 
modi  spirits  of  wine  as  will  sofBce  to  render  it  liquid :  in  another 
vessel  dissolre  as  modi  isinglass  (which  has  been  previously  soaked 
in  water  till  it  is  swollen  and  solt,)  in  French  Inrandy  or  in  mm^ 
as  will  make  two  ounoes  by  measure  of  strong  glue,  and  add 
two  small  bits  of  gum-galbanum,  or  ammoniacura,  which  must 
be  rubbed  or  ground  till  they  are  dissolved ;  then  mix  the  whole 
with  a  suffident  heat.  Keep  it  in  a  phial,  stopped  ;  and  when 
it  is  used  set  it  in  hot  water. 

II.  Of  Sirmins. — Strains  are  often  attended  with  worse  con^ 
seqnences  than  broken  bones.  The  reason  is  obvious  ;  they  are 
generally  neglected.  When  a  bone  is  broken,  the  patient  is 
<ibliged  to  keep  the  membor  easy,  because  he  cannot  make  use  of 
it;  but  when  a  joint  is  only  strained,  the  person,  finding  he  can 
still  make  a  shift  to  move  it,  is  sorry  to  lose  his  time  for  so  trifling 
an  ailment.  In  this  way  he  deceives  himself,  and  converts,  ints 
an  incurable  malady  what  might  have  been  removed  by  only  keep- 
ing  the  part  easy  for  a  few  days. 

Country  people  generally  immerse  a  strained  limb  in  cold 
water.  This  is  very  proper,  provided  it  be  done  immediatdy, 
and  not  kept  in  too  long.  But  the  custom  of  keeping  the  part 
immersed  in  cold  water  for  a  long  time,  is  certainly  dangfroUL 
It  relaxes  instead  of  bracing  the  part,  and  is  more  likely  to  pio- 
duce  a  disease  than  remove  one. 

Wrapping  a  garter,  or  some  other  bandage,  pretty  tight  about 
the  strained  part,  is  likewise  of  use.  It  helps  to  restore  the  pro- 
per  tone  of  the  vessels,  and  prevents  the  action  of  the  parts  fnm 
increasing  the  disease.  It  should  not,  however,  be  aj^lied  tos 
tight.  I  have  frequently  known  bleeding  near  the  affected  p0t  ^ 
have  a  very  good  effect.  But  what  we  would  recommend  aboiFC 
all  things,  is  ease.  It  is  more  to  be  depended  on  than  any  meUr 
tine,  and  sddom  fails  to  remove  the  complaint. 
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A  gfeat  many  external  applications  are  recommended  for 
fetrains^  some  of  which  do  good,  and  others  hurt.  The  following 
mre  such  as  may  be  used  with  the  greatest  safety,  viz.  poultices 
made  of  stale  beer,  or  vinegar  and  oatmeal,  camphorated  spirits 
of  wine,  Mindererus's  spirit,  volatile  liniment,  volatile  aromatic 
apirit  diluted  with  a  double  quantity  of  water,  and  the  common 
^mentation,  with  the  addition  of  brandy  or  spirit  of  wine. 

12.  Of  Bruises.  "Bruises  are  generally  productive  of  worse 
consequences  than  wounds.  The  danger  from  them  does  not 
appear  immediately,  by  which  means  it  often  happens  that  they 
are  neglected.  It  is  needless  to  give  any  definition  of  a  disease  so 
universally  known ;  we  shall  therefore  proceed  to  point  out  the 
method  of  treating  it.  '        . 

In  slight  bruises  it  will  be  sufficient  to  bathe  the  part  with 
warm  vinegar,  to  which  a  little  brandy  or  rum  may  be  added^ 
and  to  keep  cloths  wet  with  this  mixture  constantly  applied  to  it. 
This  is  more  proper  than  rubbing- it  with  brandy,  spirits  of  wine^ 
or  other  ardent  spirits,  which  are  commonly  used  in  such  cases. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  peasants  apply  to  a  recent 
bruise  a  cataplasm  of  fresh  cow-dung,  with  very  happy  effects. 

When  a  bruise  is  very  violent,  tlie  patient  ought  immediately 
to  be  bled,  and  put  upon  a  proper  regimen.  His  food  should  be 
light  and  cool,  and  his  drink  weak,  and  of  an  op^ng  nature; 
as  whey  sweetened  with  honey,  decoctions  of  tamarinds,  barley, 
cream-tartar-whey,  and  such  like.  The  bruised  part  must  be 
bathed  with  vinegar  and  water,  as  directed  above ;  and  a  poultice 
made  by  boiling  crumbs  of  bread,  elder-£owers,  and  camomile 
flowers^  in  equal  quantities  of  vinegar  and  water,  applied  to  it. 
This  poultice  is  peculiarly  proper  when  a  wound  is  joined  to  the 
Inruise.     It  may  be  renewed  two  or  three  times  a-day. 

13.  Powder  for  the  Tape-Worm. — Early  in  the  morning  the 
patient  is  to  take  in  any  liquid  two  or  three  drams,  according 
to  hia  age  and  constitution,  of  the  root  of  the  male  fern  reduced 
to  a  fine  powder.  About  two  hours  afterwards,  he  is  to  take  of 
calomel  and  resin  of  scammony,  each  ten  grains ;  gum  gamboge, 
six  grains.  These  ingredients  must  be  finely  powdered,  and  given 
in  a  little  syrup,  honey,  treacle^  or  any  thing  that  is  most  agree- 
able to  the  patient.      He  is  then  to  walk  gently  about,  now  and 
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tbe  handle  of  a  spoon  or  pot,  as  will  lie  Upon  a  twopence,  with  as 
much  nutmeg  as  ii^ill  lie  upon  a  penny^  and  as  much  white  sugaif 
candy  beaten  to  powder  a^  you  pliease,  stirring  them  together: 
and  so  sup  it  every  morning  fasting,  and  the  last  thing  at 
night-:  in  three  or  four  days  time  it  will  efiect  a  cure. 

19.  For  those  who  keep  B<?<»*.— The :  s^und  of  an  echo  is 
thought  to  drive  away  bees/  therefore  their  hives  ought  to  be 
placed  where  the  echo  or  voice  does  not  sound  against. 

20.  Cheap  Way  to  make  Wine  of  Cherries^  Gooseberries^  AprU 
cotSt  or  any  such  like  FrtitV.— -Bruise  them,  then  put  them  into  ar 
tub,  such  as  is  used  to  mash  malt  in,  ^ith  a  tap  in  it ;  then  put 
as  much  good  water  as  you  think  fit^  either  to  make  it  small  01^ 
strong.  Let  these  infuse  eleven,  thirteen,  seventeen,  or  nineteen 
hours  *  then  you  must  draw  it  ff  you  would  keep  it^  put  some 
bitter  herb  or  seed  three  or  four  hours  in  it.  For  present  use,' 
balm,  or  any  good  herb :  then  to  every  gallon  put  two  pounds 
and  a  half,  or  three,  peunds  of  honey,  sugar,  or.  treacle,  the  more 
the  stronger  it  will  be;  then -put  some  yeast  to  it,  and  let  it  stand^ 
And  work.  ... 


21.  The  Thieves  and  Apothecary, — One  evening  in  the  winter, 
of  1807^  as  a  young  man  was  going  across  the  fields  from  the, 
Shepherd  and  Shepherdess,  in  the  City  Road,  to  Islington,  with- 
a  small  basket  on  his  arm,  he  was  stopt  by  a  gang  of  footpads, 
who,  finding  his  pockets  were  without  money,  and  that  his  basket 
contained  nothing  but  medicines  ready  prepared  for  his  master's 
patients,  were  so  incensed,  that  they  compelled  him,  on  pain  of 
being  murdered  on  the  spot,  to  swallow  the  ccmtents  of  every 
phial  and  pill  box ;  and  then,  using  imprecations  too  horrid  to  be 
repeated,  9aid,  Yon  may  now  begin  trade  for  yourself,  as  you  have. 
got  an  apothecary's  shop  in  your  ^%.— What  between  the  fright^ 
and  the  effects  of  the  heterogenous  mixture  he  was  compelled  to 
fallow,  the  youth  fell  sick,  and  some  months  elapsed  before. 
he  recovered  his  health. 

Between  the  motives  of  the  robbers  mentioned  page  28S, 
who  forced  a  reverend  Divine  to  preach  the  very  extraordinary, 
md  apparently  most  unchristian  sermon,  in  praise  of  thieving,. 
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md  dicMe  mikiit  who,  at  a  more  iccoit  d^,  finced  a  young  ^oni« 
pounder  of  mffdicine  to  swallow  at  madi  phjsc  at  migfaC  suffice  for 
a  aoore  of  patients,  tboe  teeats  a  strict  analogy.  In  ^aappoint* 
ment  as  to  expected  booty,  the  lawless  acts  of  Violenoe  originated; 
and  however  mmpmlmiMe  the  pills  and  potions  of  the  apodiecvy 
might  be  to  him,  it  is  pnAnble  the  disgust  oT  the  minister  was 
yet  stronger,  to  be  cnmpdkd,  on  pain  of  deaths  to  submit  to  io 
Tile  an  indignity. 

22.  Tkt  Skmrpers  mmd  Lmmdimd, — ^Two  sharpers  went  into  a 
public  house  one  morning,  where  there  was  an  inquisitive  land* 
lofd,  and  called  for  some  liquor,  then  began  a  conversation  be- 
tween themselves  about  the  singnlaii^  of  a  bet  that  had  beea 
lost  the  preceding  day.  What  may  that  have  been  ?  asked  the 
landlord. — Why,  it  was  simple  in  the  man  who  lost,  for  he  laid 
he'd  do  what  was  impossible — he  was  to  look  at  the  dock  for 
ifteen  minutes,  and  without  stopping,  or  fidtering,  to  repeat, 
iktre  tkof  go. — Pray,  do  you  think  that  impossiUe  ?  said  the 
landlord :  why,  I  think  1  could  do  that.— No,  nor  any  other  man. 
— I'll  lay  five  guineas  I  do. — Wdl,  I've  no  objection  to  that.-~Tlis 
bet  was  made,  and  the  landlord  put  his  five  guineas  cm  the  table, 
as  did  the  sharpers.  "  He  b^pm,  there  they  go,  there  they  go ;" 
which,  as  soon  as  they  had  drsnk  their  beer,  they  verified  by  a 
departure  with  the  money.  The  landlord,  thinking  they  only  did 
it  to  make  him  lose  his  bet,  by  calling  aftor  them,  kept  on,  ''  there 
they  go,"  for  ten  minutes  after  their  departure,  and  lost  his  five 
guineas,  though  he  won  the  wager. 

23.  Wonderful  Cmmdmg  of  Fojcet.—To  prove  thtC  this  creature 
has  a  kind  of  reasoning  with  itself.  Sir  Henry  WoCton  told  the 
following  story  to  king  James :  A  fox  had  killed  a  young  pig,  aod 
was  to  cross  a  river  to  his  doi.  By  the  water-side  some  alder 
trees  had  been  newly  stubbed,  and  there  lay  chips  of  all  sites.— 
The  fox,  before  he  would  venture  himself  'and  his  prey  into  the 
stream,  weighs  the  danger,  weighs  the  pig,  and  divers  chips 
after  it.  At  last  he  takes  op  into  his  mouth  one  of  the  heaviest, 
passes  the  river  with  it,  and,  arriving  safely,  comes  back  to  fptcfa 
his  pig. 

A  story  of  the  same  nature  the  Earl  of  Southampton  rested 
to  the   king.      In  his   Brook-hawking  at  Shellingford^    he  saw 
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divers  fowls  on  the  river,  and^  a  little  way  up  the  stream^  a  fox 
very  busy  by  the  bank-side.  The  earl  delayed  his  sport  on  pur- 
pose  to  see  what  Reynard  was  about. — He  saw  him  very  busy 
fetching  of  the  green  sod  which  had  been  cut  a  few  yards  from 
the  river.  He  takes  two  or  three,  one  after  another,  in  his 
mouth,  and  lets  them  drive  towards  the  fowl. — After  he  had  well 
familiarised  them  to  this  stratagem,  he  putis  many  more  in  together, 
and  himself  after  them  with  one  in  his  mouth,  and  under  this 
cover,  gaining  on  the  thickest  part  of  the  fowl,  suddenly  darts 
from  his  ambush  and  seizes  one. — This  did  the  earl  report  as  being 
an  eye-witness  to  the  fact. 

24.  The  Case  altered. 

Hodge  held  a  farm,  and  smil'd  content. 

While  one  year  paid  another's  rent : 

But  if  he  ran  the  least  behind. 

Vexation  stung  his  anxious  mind : 

For  not  an  hour  would  landlord  stay. 

But  seize  the  very  quarter  day : 

How  cheap  soe'er  or  scant  the  grain, 

Tho'  urg'd  with  truth,  was  urged  in  vain ; 

The  same  to  him  if  false  or  true ; 

For  rent  must  come  when  rent  was  due. 

Yet  that  same  landlord's  cows  and  steeds 

Broke  Hodge's  fence,  and  cropt  his  meads. 

In  hunting,  that  same  landlord's  hounds. 

See !  how  they  spread  his  new  sown  grounds ! 

Dof,  horse,  and  man,  alike  o'erjoy'd. 

While  half  the  rising  crop's  destroy'd : 

Yet  tamely  was  the  loss  sustain*d. 

'Tis  said,  the  suff 'rer  once  complain'd ; 

The  squire  laugh'd  loudly  while  he  spoke^ 

And  paid  the  bumpkin-— with  a  joke. 
But  luckless  still,  poor  Hodge's  fiite  !— 

His  worship's  bull  had  forc'd  a  gate. 

And  gor'd  his  cow,  the  last  and  best;  « 

By  sickness  he  had  lost  the  rest. 

Hodge  felt  at  heart  resentment  strong; 

The  heart  will  feel  that  suffers  long.  ^ 
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yrhh  the  music,  often  taming  up  the  side  of  her  head  to  listen 
with  more  facility.  This  uncommon  appearance  engaged  their 
attention,  and  being  desirous  to  know  whether  the  creature 
imid  them  the  visit  to  partake  of  the  music^  they  finished  the 
piece,  and  sat  still  without  speaking  to  each  other.  As  soon 
as  the  harmonious  sound  was  over,  the  hare  returned  slowly 
towards  the  woodi  when  she  had  reached  nearly  the  end  of 
the  field  they  began  the  same  piece  again,  at  which  the  hare 
sfa^pt,  turned  .about,  and  came  swiftly  back  again^  to  about  the 
tame  distance  as  before;  where  she  seemed  to  listen  with 
rapture  and  delight,  till  they  had  finished  the  anthem,  when 
she  returned  again  by  a  slow  pace  up  the  fields  and  entered 
the  wood. 

26.  Female  Intrepidity, — A  gentleman  named  Webster,  who 
lived  in  the  Woodlands,  a  wild  uncultivated  barren  range  of  hills 
in  Derbyshire,  bordering  upon  the  confines  of  Yorkshire,  had 
occasion  to  go  from  home.  The  family,  besides  himself,  consistr 
ed  of  the  servant  man,  a  young  girl,  and  the  housekeeper.  At 
his  departure,  he  gave  his  man  a  strict  charge  to  remain  in  the 
house,  along  with  the  females,  and  not  on  any  account  to  absent 
himself  at  night,  until  his  return*  This  the  man  had  promised  to 
do ;  and  Mr.  W.  proceeded  on  his  journey.  At  night,  however, 
the  man  went  out,  notwithstanding  all  the  earnest  entreaties  and 
remcHistranoes  of  the  housekeeper  to  th^  contrary,  and  not 
coming  in,  she  and  the  servant  girl,  at  the  usual  time,  went  to 
bed..  Sometime  in  the  night,  they  were  awakened  by  a  loud 
knocking  at  the  door.  The  housekeeper  got  up,  went  down 
sturs,  and  inquired  who  was  there,  and  what  was  their  business  1 
She  was  informed  that  a  friend  of  Mr.  W.  being  benighted,  and 
the  night  wet  and  stormy,  requested  a  night's  lodging.  She 
forthwith  gave  him  admittance,  roused  up  the  fire,  led  his  horse 
into  the  stable,  and  then  returned  to  provide  something  to  eat  for 
her  guest,  of  which  he  partook,  and  was  then  shown  to  hia 
chamber. 

On  returning  to  the  kitchen,  she  took  up  his  great  coat  in  order 
to  dry  it,  when  perceiving  it  to  be,  as  she  thought,  very  heavy, 
cariosity  prompted  her  to  examine  the  pockets,  in  which  she 
Ibond  a  brace  of  loaded  pistols,  and  their  own  large  carving  knife! 
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.tidies  in  my  life. — The  jud^e  was  much  pleased  with  the  woman's 
wjty  and  decided  in  £ivour  of  her  party. 

S8.  No  Money i  no  Abluiion.-^The  inhabitants  of  Mazendaran^ 

^eing  excessively  lasy,  and  indifferent  about  religion,  neglected 

Xq  fittend  divine  service  on  the  sabbath.     The  superintendant 

4wying  noticed  this  conduct^  threatened  to  punish  them.    Jhey^ 

bowiever,  endeavoured  to  e:(cuse   themselves,  by  saying,  that  if 

ihey  spent  the  day  in  prayer,  their  children  must  go  supperless  to 

Jbed*     The  superintendant  represented  their  case  to  the  king,  who, 

being  a  just  and  compassionate  prince,  ordered  the  treasurer   to 

fft^  these  poor  people  an  allowance  every  Friday,  that  they  might 

lam  then  enabled  to  perform  their  spiritual  duties,  without  injury  to 

•tbeir  temporal  concerns.     In  consequence  of  this  regulation,  the 

jwople  were  obliged  to  attend  the  mosque  at  the  hour  of  prayer ;  but 

jt  w«s  noticed  that  they  never  performed  the  previous  ablution,  with- 

jMit  which  prayer  has  no  efficacy.    The  superintendant  was  incensed 

Mil.ljheir  conduct,  and,  having  summoned  the  seniors  of  them  to  his 

.tribunal,  said.   Now  that  his  most  gracious  majesty   has  been 

jplea^ed  to  give  you  an  allowance  sufficient  for  the  support  of  your- 

.Mlvfs   and  families  for   the  sabbath,  how  does  it  happen  that, 

.altbomgh  you  attend  at  the  mosque,  you  do  not  perform  your 

: ablutions,  without  which,  you  must  be  sensible,  your  prayers  can 

-  be  of  no  fivail  ?— They  replied.  The  allowance  miade  by  the  king  is 

Smr  prayer  ;  if  his  majesty  is  anxious  we  should  perform  ablutiop, 

let  him  give  us  an  allowance  for  that  too. 

,39-  Barbaritif. — The  following  horrible  instance  of  the  bar- 
'.burity  with  whi^h  the  American  planters  punish  their  slaves,  }s 
-.jgiven  by  Hector  St.  John,  who  was  a  Pennsylvanian  farmer. 

I  was  not  long  since  invited  to  dine  with  a  planter  who  lived 

.  three  miles  from ,  where  he  then  resided.     In  order  to 

EYoid  the  heat  of  the  sun,  I  resolved  to  go  on  foot,  sheltered  in  a 
4liiiall  path,  Iqading  through  a  pleasant  wood.  I  was  leisurely 
travelling  along,  attentively  examining  some  peculiar  plants  which 
I  had  collected,  when  all  at  once  I  felt  the  air  strongly  agitatef], 
ibough  the  day  was  perfectly  calm  and  sultry.  I  immediately 
leaat  my  eye»  toward  the  cleared  ground,  from  which  I  was  but  at 
4i  small  distance,  in  order  to  see  whether  it  was  not  occasioned  by 
tk.mdf^.flhower,  whext  at  that  instant  a  sound,  resembling  a  deep 
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him. — Two  days^  and  me  no  die ;  the  birds^  ihe  birds ;  aaah  me  I 
-—Oppressed  with  the  reflections  which  this  shocking  spectacle 
afforded  mcy  I  mustered  strength  enough  to  walk  away^  and 
soon  reached  the  house  at  which  I  intended  to  dine.  There  I 
heard  that  the  reason  of  this  slave  bring  thus  punished,  was  on 
account  of  his  having  killed  the  overseer  of  the  plantaticMi. 
They  told  me  that  the  laws  of  self-preservation  rendered  such 
^^xecutions  necessary ;  and  supported  the  doctrine  of  slavery  with 
the  arguments  generally  made  use  of  to  justify  the  practice^  with 
the  repetition  of  which  I  shall  not  trouble  you  at  present. 

30.  Long  Legs* — There  were  two  gentlemen  of  the  Irish  bar, 
one  a  n<Hrth  of  Ireland  man,  the  other  a  south  of  Ireland :  they 
were  tall  as  poplars.  Curran  said  of  them.  One  is  the  north 
pole,  the  other  the  south  pole. — One  of  them  being  seen  in 
London  walking  with  Mr.  Curran,  some  person  asked  him  who 
that  extraordinary  person  was,  that  so  much  resembled  Lismahago^ 
and  what  was  his  business  to  London  ?  Curran  replied,  that 
though  he  was  one  of  his  hngettt  acquaintance,  yet  he  did  not 
precisely  know  what  his  business  to  London  was,  except,  perhaps, 
to  peep  down  the  chimneys  of  the  Londoners,  to  see  what  they 
had  for  dinner.— -One  of  those  gentlemen  had,  by  the  length  of 
'his  legs,  so  annoyed  an  English  lady  who  sat  opposite  to  him  in  a 
public  coach,  that  when  he  proposed  to  some  of  the  company  to 
take  a  walk  for  a  short  stage^  and  on  his  going  out  he  observed,  I 
think  it  will  be  of  great  u&te  to  me  to  stretch  my  legs ;  the  lady 
exclaimed.  Good  God,  sir  !  if  you  do,  there  will  be  no  enduring 
you,  they  are  so  long  already. 

31.  FlifnU  Insanity.'^lt  is  almost  impossible  to  believe  the 
^extraordinary  fondness  which,  at  one  period,  the  natives  of  Hol- 
land and  France  had  for  flowers ;  and  though  the  rage  is  now 

*  axtiiict,  it  cannot  be  unentertaining  to  show  the  extent  to  which 
tiidr  partiality  for  flowers  led  them.    In  1636,  at  Haarlem,  a 

-  flower  to  which  they  had  given  the  fine  name  of  Semper  Augustus, 

■  woas  sold  for  four  thousand  six  hundred  florins,  a  beautiful  new 

V  carriage,  and  two  horses  with  harness.    Another  person  gave 

thirteen  thotisand  florins  for  a  flower  of  the  same  kind.    For  a 

•  tnlip  leot  two  hundred  square  perches  of  land  were  given.    One 
:  whe  possessed  i^  JwAj  rsnt  of  sixty  thoussad  florins^  reduced 
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fmstli  to  beggary,  in  the  short  space  of  four  months,  by  par* 
4cdb«9U)g  of  flowers.  Thif  x^e  for  flowers  was  carried  to  such  an 
iextei^t^  that  a  qpecies  of  9tqck-jobbing  arpse  out  of  it,  atid  19 
three  year^  the  traffic  of  them  yielded  in  one  dty  in  HoUand  te^i 
dPdiUions  sterling!  The  States  then  issued  a  proclanmtioa  (p 
,wipptes9  such  .deatructiye  and  dishoneat  commerce.  The  prices 
^ven  for  flowers  in  France  were  jsearly  as  extrayagant ;  but  the 
trage  soon  gave  way  to  some  other  &shian>  without  the  inteipor 
isition  of  government* 

32,  The  Archduke  Ci«r&«.-<-*In  the  action  of  TanneiijkircheQy 
jm  1796,  in  which  the  Archduke  Chades  commanded,  h(t  gave 
4nders  to  a  major  to  attack  a  redoubt  situated  among  some  vioefw 
.and  which  annoyed  the  Austrians  verymuch.  The  officer  chiffg- 
ledy  but,  the  ground  .being  exceedingly  bad,  he  was  repulaed. 
The  archduke  instantly  rode  up  to  the  major,  and  isaid  to  him, 
^Sir,  you  have  misunderstood  me;  I  ordered  you  to  t^ie  the 
redoubt. — The  officer  felt  the  full  weight  of  the  words,  and  with 
all  the  force  inspired  by  despair,  returned  to  the  charge.  He 
was  killed ;  but  the  redoubt  was  taken. 

33.  The  Coachman's  Repfy. — When  Jonas  Hanway  once  ad- 
vertised for  a  coachman,  he  had  a  great  number  of  af^Ucatioaf. 
One  of  them  he  approved  of,  and  told  him  if  his  characteMftiswcat- 
ed  he  would  take  him  on  the  terms  which  they  had  agreed;  bat 
isaid  he.  My  good  fellow,  as  I  am  rather  a  particular  man,  it  may 
be  proper  to  inform  you,  that  every  evening,  af1;er  the  business  in 
the  stable  is  done,  I  shall  expect  you  to  come  to  my  house  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  attend  family  prayer  ;  to  this  1  suppose  jw 
can  have  no  objection? — Why  as  to  that,  sir,  replied  the  fellow,  I 
does  not  see  much  to  say  against  it,  but  I  hope  youll  consider  it 
in  my  wages. 

34).  Ghosts, — Dr.  Fowler,  Bishop  of  Glouoester,  and  Justice 
Powell,  had^sfrequont  altercations  on  the  subject  of  ghosts.  Tb^ 
bishop  was  ajiealous  defender  of  their  reality^-rHthe  justice,  Mmf- 
what  sceptical.  The  bishqp  one  day  met  his  friend,  jsnd  the 
justice  told  him  that  since  their  last  conference  xm  the.  siibject,  Jbe 
had  an  ocular  demonstration  which  convinced  him  of  the  existence 
of' ghosts.  I  rejoice  at  your  conversion,  replied  the  bishop ;  gire 
me  the  circumstance  that  produced  it,  with  4dl  the  jiactiadaii: 
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ocular  demonstration  yoa  say. — Yei?,nmy  lord.  As  I  lay  lust  night 
in  my  bed,  about  the  twelfth  hour  I  was  awaked  by  an  nncom« 
mon  noise,  and  heard  something  coming  up  stairs  I^-^Oo  on. — 
Alarmed  at  the  noise^  I  drew  my  curtain ! — Proceed ! — And  «aw  a 
faint  glimmering  light  enter  ihy  chamber. — Of  a  blue  colour,  vra» 
it  not? — Of  a  pale  blue!  The  light  was  followed  by  a  tally- 
meagre,  stern  figure,  who  appeared  as  an  old  man  of  seventy 
years  of  age,  arrayed  in  a  long  light-coloured  rug  gown^  bound 
round  with  a  leathern  girdle :  his  beard  thick  and  grisly,  his  hair 
scant  and  straight,  his  face  of  a  dark  sable  hue,  on  his  head  sr 
large  fur  cap,  and  in  his  hand  a  long  stafP.  Terror  seized  my 
whole  frame;  I  trembled  till  the  bed  almost  shook,  and  cold 
drops  hung  on  every  limb ;  the  figure,  with  a  slow  and  solemn 
at^p;  stalked  nearer  and  nearer.  -'-Did  you  not  speak  to  it?  there  was 
money  hid,  or  murder  committed,  withpiit  doubt. — My  lord,  I  did 
speak  to  it ;  I  adjured  it  by  all  that  was  holy  to  tell  me  whence^ 
and  why  it  thus  appeared? — And  in  heavto's  name  what  was  the 
reply? — It  was  accompanied,  my  lord,  by  three  strokes  of  his' 
staff  upon  the  floor,  so  loud  that  they  made  the  room  ring  again  ; 
when,  holding  up  his  lanthorii,  and  then  waving  it  close  to  my 
eyes,  he  told  me  he  was  the  watchman !  and  came  to  give  me 
notice  Ihat  my  street  door  was  wide  open,  aiid  unless  I  arose  and 
shut  it,'  I  might  chance  to  be  robbed  before  morning. 

The  judge  had  no  sooner  concluded,  than  the  bishop  dis« 
•ppesred. 

39;  Siratngenk  of  a  ytmng  /iftof.^^It  has  been  ofteU  said  that 
where  nature  denies  talents^  she  giveis  cunning  as  a  substitute* 
An  l^isfa  gentleman  had  a  son  who  was  deemed  an  idiot.  The 
little  fellow,  when  nine  or  ten  yeai^  of  i^,  was  fond  of  drum<^ 
ming,  and  once  dropt  his  drum* stick  into  the  draw-well.  He 
knew  that  his  carelessness  would  be  punished  by  itsi  not  being 
searched  for,  and  therefore  did  not  mention  his  loss  9but  private^ 
ly  took  a  large  silver  punch-ladle,  and  dropped  it  iato  the  same 
place.  The  butler  was  blamed,  but  the  draw-iwell  was  not' 
thought  of:  he  then  got  a  silver  half  pint,  and  tumbled  that  in 
after  it.  The  servants  were  blaihed,  and  in  a  short  time  it  wqs 
fbrgotten.  He  at  last  took  a  silver  salver,  and  threw  that  down 
slso*  .  This  was  a  matter  to  be  inquired  into,  and  a  very  stnct 
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inquiry  took  place.  The  servants  all  pleaded  ignorance,  and 
looked  with  suspicion  at  each  other ;  when  the  young  gentleman, 
who  had  thrust  himself  into  the  circle,  said  he  had  obs^ved 
something  shine  at  the  bottom  of  the  draw-welL  A  fellow  was 
dropt  down  in  the  bucket,  and  soon  bawled  out  from  the  bottom^ 
I  have  found  the  punch  ladle,  and  the  salver,  and  here  is  the  half 
pint ;  so  wind  me  up. — Stop^  roared  out  the  lad,  stop»  now  your 
hand's  in,  you  may  as  well  bring  up  my  drum-stick. 

S6.  Partial  Judgment, — Dryden,  who  was  notoriously  poor^ 
was  one  evening  in  company  with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Lord 
Dorset,  and  some  other  noblemen  of  wit  and  genius.      It  happ^i*. 
ed  that  the  conversation,  which  was  literary,  turned  on  the  art  of 
composition  and  elegance  of  style ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  eadi 
person  should  write  some  lines,  on  whaterer  subject  chanced  to 
strike  his  imagination,  and  place  it  under  the  candlestick,  for  Mr. 
Dryden's  judgment.     Most  of  them  took  uncommon  pains  to  vie 
with  each  other,  while  Lord  Dorset^  with  much  composure  wrote 
two  or  three  lines,  and  carelessly  threw  them  to  the  place  agreed 
on.     The  rest  having  finished,  the  arbitrator  opened  the  leaves  of 
their  destiny.     In  going  through  the  iQrhole,  he  discovered  strong 
marks  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  but  with  one  he  was  in 
raptures.    I  must  acknowledge,  said  Dryden,  that  each  of  these 
compositions  do  great  honour  to  the  writers,  but  I  am  under  the 
necessity  of  giving  the  preference  to  Lord  Dorset*  and  think  that 
all  who  hear  it  will  be  satisfied  with  my  judgment.      These  are 
the  lines :  I  promise  to  pay  to  John  Dryden,  Esq.,  on  demand,  die 
sum  of  five  hundred  pounds.     Dorset. 

37.  Lawyer's  Jdvice  to  a  Jew, — The  son  of  an  eminent  Jew 
was  on  the  point  of  being  married  to  a  Christian  lady,  cm  wUdi 
the  father,  having  no  objection  to  the  religion  of  the  lady,  bat  to 
the  smallness  of  her  fortune,  expostulated  with  his  son,  and  tM 
him  that  he  might  have  a  lady  with  more  money,  and  that  if  he 
married  without  his  consent,  he  would  cut  him  off  with  a  shilling. 
Thie  son  replied,  that  whether  he  consented  or  not,  he  would  have 
the  object  of  his  wishes ;  adding  he,  that  if  he  refused  he  would 
turn  Christian,  and  then  he  should  claim  the  benefit  of  an  EngliA 
law,  and  obtain  half  of  what  he  possessed.  At  this  answo^ 
old  Mordecai  was  greatly  confounded,  and  resolved  to  apply  to 
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counsel  to  know  whether  there  was  any  such  law*  The  counsellor 
replied  that  there  certainly  was,  and  that  his  son>  up<Hi  turning 
Christian,  would  obtain  half  his  fortune ;  but  if  you'U  make  me 
a  present  of  ten  guineas,  added  he.  Til  put  you  in  a  way  to  dis- 
af^int  him,  and  the  graceless  dog  shall  not  be  able  to  obtain  a 
farthing.  At  this  news  the  Jew's  hopes  revived,  and  pulling  ten 
guineas  out  of  his  pocket,  he  instantly  clapped  them  into  the 
lawyer's  hand,  expressing  his  impatience  to  know  how  he  was  to 
proceed.  Why,  said  the  counsellor,  Mr.  Mordecai,  you  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  turn  Christian  yourself. 

3S.  Only  Half  the  Story. 
When  quacks,  as  quacks  may,  hy  good  luck,  to  be  sure^ 
Blunder  out,  at  haphazard,  a  desperate  cure,         '  . 
In  the  prints  of  the  day,  with  due  pomp  and  parade. 
Case,  Patient,  and  Doctor,  are  amply  display'd : 
All  this  is  quite  just,  and  no  mortal  can  blame  it; 
If  they  Mrc  a  man's  life  they've  a  right  to  proclaim  it : 
But  there's  reason  to  think,  they  might  save  more  lives  still. 
Did  they  publish  a  list  of  the  numbers  they  kill!!  ! 
89.  Remarkable  Clock  in  Germany.^ At  Strasburg,  in  Ger-^ 
many>  there  is  a  clock  invented  and  made  by  Coradus  Dasipiodus, 
anno  157 It  before  which,  on  the  ground,  stands  a  celestial  globe^ 
deollonstrating  the  annual  and  daily  motions  of  the  heavens,  stars, 
and  planets,  with  great  exactness.     In  the  clock,  eclipses  of  the 
SUB  and  moon  are  shown  on  two  tables.     On  a  third  table,  which 
is  subdivided  into  three  parts,  is  seen  on  the  first,  the  statues  of 
Apollo  and  Diana,  and   the  annual  revolution  of  the  heavens. 
The- second  shows  the  year  of  the  world,  the  year  of  our  Lord, 
the  hour  and  minutes  of  the  day,  the  great  festivals,  and  the 
doounical  letter.     The  third  consists  of  a  plan  of  Germany,  and 
snore  particularly  of  the  city  of  Strasburg.      In  the  middle  frame 
of  the  clock  is  an  astrolabe,  representing  the  twelve  signs  of  the 
xodia^f  and  the  planets  posited  in  those  houses  as  they  appear 
every  day.      There  is  likewise  a  terrestrial  globe,    where  the 
quarters,   the  half*hour,  and  the  sixty  minutes  are   delineated. 
Th^re-are  also  the  statues  of  spring-,  summer,  and  winter.     In  the 
bi|^  firame  i£  the  dock  are  the  statues  of  four  very  old  men^ 
who  0t^il((9  the'  quarters  of  the  hours,  when  also  appears  a  statue 
15  2x 
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of  Death  attempting  to  strike  each  quarter,  but  is  forced  bade  bjr 
a  statue  of  Christ  with  a  spear  in  his  right  hand  for  three  quarter^; 
but  at  the  end  of  each  hour  the  statue  of  Christ  disappears,  and 
that  of  Death  strikes  the  hour  with  a  dead  man's  bone  in  his  hand, 
and  then  the  chimes  play.  On  the  top  of  the  clock  is  a  oock, 
which  every  twelve  hours  claps  his  wings  and  crows  audibly. 

40.  Protestant  Sufferers. — When  the  English  court  interfered 
in  favour  of  the  Protestant  subjects  of  Louis  Fourteenth  of  France, 
and  requested  his  majesty  to  release  some  who  had  been  sent  to 
the  galliesy  the  king  asked  the  ambassador  angrily,  What  would 
the  king  of  Great  Britain  say,  were  I  to  demand  the  prisoners  of 
Newgate  from  him?— Sire,  replied  he,  my  master  would  give 
every  one  of  them  up  to  your  majesty,  if  you  reclmmed  ikeu  u 
brothers,  as  we  do  your  suffering  subjects. 

41.  Avarice  outwitted. — The  case  of  John  Eyre,  Esq.  who, 
though  worth  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  pounds,  was  convicted 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  sentenced  to  transportation,  for  stealing 
eleven  quires  of  common  writing-paper,  was  rendered  more 
memorable,  by  the  opportunity  which  it  gave  Junius  to  impeach 
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the  integrity  of  Lord  Mansfield,  who  was  supposed  to  have^ftrred 
in  admitting  him  to  bail.  An  anecdote  is  related  of  Mr.  Eytn, 
which  shews  in  a  striking  manner  the  natural  depravity  of  tbe 
human  heart ;  and  may  help  to  account  for  the  meanness  of  tbe 
crime  of  which  he  stood  convicted.  An  unde  of  his,  a  gentlemsn 
of  considerable  property,  made  his  will  in  favour  of  a  clerg3nsiiD» 
who  was  his  intimate  friend,  and  committed  it,  unknown  to  the 
rest  of  his  family,  to  the  care  of  the  divine.  However,  not  laog 
before  his  death,  having  altered  his  mind  with  r^^ard  to  the  dii' 
posal  of  his  wealth,  he  made  another  will,  in  which  he  left  the 
clergyman  only  five  hundred  pounds,  leaving  the  bulk  of  his  hrgt 
fortune  to  his  nephew  and  heir  at  law,  Mr.  Eyre.  Soon  after  the 
old  gentleman's  death,  Mr.  Eyre  rummaging  over  his  drawers, 
found  this  last  will,  and  perceiving  the  legacy  of  five  hundred 
pounds  in  it  for  the  clerg3rman,  without  any  hesitation  or  scrafde 
of  conscience,  put  it  in  the  fire,  and  took  possession  of  the  whole 
effects,  in  consequence  of  his  uncle's  being  supposed  to  have  died 
intestate.  The  clergyman  coming  to  town  soon  aftor,  aad 
inquiring  into  the  circumstances  of  his  old  friend's  death,  asked 
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if  he  had  m&de  any  will  before  he  died.  On  being  answered  by 
Mr*  Eyre  in  the  negative,  the  clergyman  very  coolly  put  his  hand 
in  his  pocket,  and  pulled  out  the  former  will,  which  had  been 
committed  to  his  care»  in  which  Mr.  Eyre  had  bequeathed  to  him 
the  whole  of  his  fortune,  amounting  to  several  thousand  pounds, 
excepting  a  legacy  of  five  hundred  pounds  to  his- nephew. 

42.  A  promising  PupiL^^A  physician,  who  wished  to  instruct 
his  pupil  in  the  mysteries  of  the  science,  took  him  to  see  a  patient 
who  was  confined  to  his  bed.  Sir,  says  the  physician  to  the  sick 
man,  you  have  been  imprudent ;  you  have  eaten  o^sters.^^The 
patient  confessed  that  he  had.  When  the  physician  returned 
home,  the  pupil  asked  him.  How  he  came  to  discover  that  the 
man  had  eaten  oysters. — Why,  replied  he,  I  saw  some  oyster- 
shells  under  the  bed.  Shortly  after  this,  he  sent  his  pupil  to  pay 
a  visit  to  the  same  person ;  however,  he  soon  returned,  saying  he 
had  been  turned  out  of  the  house.  Why  so,  asked  the  physliciaiu 
•«— Sir,  replied  the  pupil,  for  saying  that  he  .had  been  imprudent, 
thai  he  had  eaten  a  horse. — A  horse!  you  blockhead;  and  how 
could  you  say  so  ? — Because,  sir,  of  the  symptoms. — Wliat  symp- 
toms, ignorance  ?• —Because,  sir,  /  saw  a  saddle  and  stirrups 
under  the  bed! 

.  43*  Epitaph. — The  following  epitaph  is  copied  from  a  stone 
in  Corsley  church-yard,  Wilts. 

Once  ruddy  and  plump,  though  now  a  cold  lump. 
Beneath  this  old  stump,  lies  honest  Joe  Clump, 
Who  wish'd  to  his  neighbour  no  evil ; 
«  Altho'  by  Death*s  thump,  he's  laid  on  his  rump. 

Yet  up  he  shall  jump,  when  he  hears  the  last  trump> 
And  triumph  o'er  Death  and  the  DeviL 
44.  Less  to  Carry  and  less  to  Count, — A  chimney- sweeper^s 
boy  went  into  a  baker's  shop  in  the  Strand  for  a  two-penny  loaf» 
and  conceiving  it  to  be  diminutive  in  size,  he  remarked  to  the 
baker,  that  he  did  not  believe  that  it  was  weight.  Never  mind 
that,  replied  the  man  of  dough;  you  will  haye less  to  carry, -^ 
True,  rejoined  the  lad,  and  throwing  .three-halfpence  on  the 
counter,  lef^  the  shop.  The  baker  called  after  hkn,  that  he  had 
not  paid  money  enough.  Never  mind  that,  hallooed  young  sooty* 
you  will  have  less  to  count  I 
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45.  Remarkabie  Detection  of  a  Mwrderer.^A  fmaer,  on 
his  return  from  the  market^  at  Southam,  in  the  county  of  War« 
wick,  wat  murdered.     A  man  went  dbe  next  morning  to  his  wiSs, 
and  inquired  if  her  husband  came  home  the  erening  before ;  she 
replied  no,  and  that  she  was  under  the  utmost  anxiety  and  tenor 
on  that  account.     Your  terror,  sud  he,  cannot  equal  mine ;  fior 
last  night,  as  I   lay  in  bed^  -quite  awake,  the  apparition  of  your 
husband  appeared  to  me,  showed  me  several  ghastly  stabs  in  his 
body,  told  me  he  had  been  murdered  by  sudi  a  person,  and  hk 
carcase  thrown  into  such  a  marle-pit.      The  alarm  waa  given,  the 
pit  searched,  the  body  found,  the  wounds  answered  the  descrip- 
tion of  them.       The  man  whom  the  ghost    had  accused   was 
apprehended,  and  committed  on  a  violent  suspicion  of  murdo; 
His  trial  came  on  at  Warwick,  before  the  lord  chief  justice  Bjqr* 
mond,  when  the  jury  would  have  convicted,  as  raahly  as  the 
justice  of  the  peace  had  committed  him,    had  not  the  judge 
checked  them.     He  addressed  himself  to  them  in  words  to  this 
purpose:    I  think,  gentlemen,  you   seem  inclined  to  lay  man 
stress  on  the  evidence  of  an  apparition,  than  it  will  bear.      Icu- 
not  say  that  I  give  much  credit  to  these  kind  of  stories;  hu$  be 
that  as  it  will,    we   have  no  right   to  follow  our  own  |nivat0 
opinions  here :  we  are  now  in  a  court  of  law,  and  mnst  detenoine 
according  to  it ;  and  I  know  not  of  any  law  now  in  being  which 
will  admit  of  the  testimony  of  an  apparition ;  nor  yet  if  it  did^ 
doth  the  ghost  appear  to  give  evidence.— Crier,  said  he,  call  the 
ghost,    which  was  thrice  done  to  no  manner  of  purpose.      It 
appeared   not.      Gentlemen   of  the  jury,   continued  the  judge, 
the  prisoner  at  the   bar,  as  you  have  heard  by  undeniable  wit> 
nesses,  is  a  man  of  a  most  unblemished  character ;  nor  hath  it 
appeared,  in  the   course  of  the  examination,  that  there  was  any 
manner  of  quarrel  or  grudge  between  him  and  the  party  deceased. 
1  do  verily  believe  him  to  be  perfectly  innocent ;  and,  as  there  it 
no  evidence  against  him,  either  positive  or  circumstantial,  he 
must  be  acquitted.     But  from   many  circumstances  whidi  have 
arisen  during  the  trial,  I   do  strongly  suspect  that  the  gentlemsn 
who  saw  the  apparition  was  himself  the  murderer ;     in  whidi 
case,  he  mi/>ht  easily  ascertain  the  pit,  the  stabs,  &c.  without  any 
supernatural  assistance ;  and  on  such  suspicion,  I  ahall  think  ny* 
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self  justified  in  committing  him  to  close  custody,  till  the  matter 
can  be  further  inquired  into«  This  was  immediately  done^  and  a 
warrant  granted  for  searching  his  bouse,  when  such  strong  pro<^ 
of  guilt  a|)peared  against  him,  that  he  confessed  the  murder,  and 
was  executed  at  the  next  assize. 

'46.  QuUk  Penetration  — A  merchant  humbly  besought  the 
emperor  Rodolphus  (\ustriacus,  to  do  him  justice  against  an  inn- 
kqqper    in  Norimberg,  with  whom  he  had  lefl   two  hundred 
marks,  and  refused  to  restore  it,  saying  he  received  no  such 
Bum  of  him.     The  emperor  finding  the  m^chant  had  no  proof 
but  his  own  oath  to  witness  the  delivery  of  the  money  to  the  inn- 
keeper, who  stoutly  denied  it,  saw  he  must  have  recourse  to  art 
to  discover  the  truth ;  and  having  received  from  the  merchant  a 
description  of  the  bag  wherein  the  money  was,  commanded  him 
to  withdraw,  with  design  to  send  for  the  inn-keeper,  and  examine 
bim  ;  but  it  fell  out  more  luckily,  for  immediately  the  head  men 
j€  the  town,  among  which  was  the  inn  keeper,  came  to  pay  their 
Jevoirs  to  his  imperial  majesty.     The  emperor  knew  him,  and 
3eing  of  an  affable  and  pleasant  temper,  fell  a  jesting  with  the 
bost,  saying,  You  have  a  very  handsome  hat;  I  like  it;  pray  let 
118  change:    the  other  being  fond  of  the  honour,  immediately 
lelivered  his  hat     The  emperor  pretending  some  weighty  affair 
retired,  and  by  a  trusty  citizen  sent  the  hat  to  the  inn -keeper's 
irife,  and  required  her  by  that  token  to  send  her  husband  such  a 
(Mg  of  money,  for  he  had  present  occasion  fur  it.     The  woman 
knowing  the  messenger,  made  no  hesitation,  and  he  returned  with 
the  money  to  the  emperor;   who  called  in  the  merchant,  and 
be  joyfully  owned  the  bag;  whereupon  the  emperor  called  in  the 
inn-keeper,   saying.  This  man  complains  that  you  have  a  design 
to  cheat  him  of  two  hundred  marks,  that  he  gave  into  your  cus- 
tody to  keep  till  he  had  occasion  to  employ  it,  what  say  yOu  to  the 
sccasation  ?     The  host  utterly  denied  the  charge,  saying  the  mer* 
chant  belied  him,  or  was  out  of  his  senses,  for  he  never  received 
u>y  money  from  him.     Then  the  emperor  produced  the  bag,  at 
^e  sight  whereof  the  host  was  confounded,  and  confessed  the 
^ct :  the  merchant  received  his  money,  the  inn  keeper  was  fined 
<^Qsiderally,  and  the  fame  of  the  emperor  s  wisdom  in  detecting 
^  punishing  so  base  a  fraud,  run  through  all  Germany. 
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47.  A  singular  Escape. — Two  persons  died  in  one  of  the 
apartments  in  the  gaol  at  Vienna.  A  third,  thinking  to  convert 
this  circumstance  to  his  advantage,  slipped  into  the  room,  and 
after  concealing  one  of  the  dead  bodies,  put  himself  in  its  place, 
and  being  afterwards  put  into  a  cart,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  pit, 
where  the  bodies  of  criminals  are  interred,  he  took  the  oppcHtu* 
nity  of  the  carter  s  stopping  to  drink,  to  throw  himself  out  of 
the  cart,  and  got  clear  off.  It  was  a  long  time  before  the  sbrata* 
gem  was  discovered. 

48.  Pilgrims  and  Peas. 
A  brace  of  sinners,  for  no  good, 

Were  ordered  to  the  Virgin  Mary's  shrine. 
Who  at  Loretto  dwelt  in  wax,  stone,  wood. 

And,  in  a  curl'd  white  wig,  look'd  wondrous  fine* 
Fifty  long  miles  had  those  sad  rogues  to  travel. 
With  something  in  their  shoes  much  worse  than  gravel ; 
In  short,  their  toes  so  gentle  to  amuse. 
The  priest  had  order'd  peas  into  their  shoes. 
The  knaves  set  off  on  the  same  day. 
Peas  in  their  shoes,  to  go  and  pray  ; 

But  very  different  was  their  speed,  I  wot : 
One  of  the  sinners  gallop'd  on. 
Light  as  a  bullet  from  a  gun ; 

The  other  limp'd  as  if  he  had  been  shot. 
One  saw  the  Virgin  soon— peccavi  cry'd — 
Had  his  soul  whitewash'd  all  so  clever : 
When  home  again  he  nimbly  hied; 

Made  fit,  with  saints  above,  to  live  for  ever. 
In  coming  back,  however,  let  me  say. 
He  met  his  brother  rogue  about  half  way. 
Hobbling  with  outstretched  bum  and  bending  knees ; 
Damning  the  souls  and  bodies  of  the  peas: 
His  eyes  in  tears,  his  cheeks  and  brow  in  sweat. 
Deep  sympathizing  with  his  groaning  feet. 
How  now !  the  light-toed,  whitewash'd  pilgrim  broken 

You  lazy  lubber ! — 
Odds  curse  it !  cries  the  t'other,  'tis  no  joke. 
My  feet,  once  hard  as  any  rock. 

Are  now  as  soft  as  blubber. 
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Excuse  me»  Virgin  Mary^  that  I  swear : 

As  for  Loretto,  I  shall  not  get  there ; 

No !  to  the  devil  my  siuful  soul  must  go ; 

For  damme  if  I  ha'n*t  lost  every  toe, 

But^  brother  sinner,  do  explain 

How  'tis  that  you  are  not  in  pain  ; 

What  power  hath  work'd  a  wonder  for  your  toes ; 

Whilst  I,  just  like  a  snailj  am  crawling^ 

Now  swearing,  now  on  saints  devoutly  bawling. 
Whilst  not  a  rascal  comes  to  ease  my  woes. 

How  is't  that  thou  can  like  a  greyhound  go. 

Merry,  as  if  that  nought  had  happen'd,   bum  ye  1— * 

Why,  cry'd  the  other,  grinning,  you  must  know. 

That  just  before  I  ventured  on  my  journey. 

To  walk  a  little  more  at  ease, 

1  took  the  liberty  to  boil  my  peas. 
49j  Wonderful  Escape, — The  following  is  a  well   authenti- 
cated account  of  a  circumstance  which  occurred  at  Monson^  in 
America. 

Lieutenant  Joseph  Shaw^  who  with  several  friends  was 
hunting,  posted  himself  on  the  top  of  a  very  high  mountain,  for 
the  purpose  of  way-laying  a  fox,  which  he  expected,  as  the 
hounds  were  then  in  the  woods,  and  at  no  great  distance.  He 
had  not  waited  long  before  the  fox  came  in  view,  on  a  crag  of 
the  rock,  some  distance  below  him ;  he  fired  and  the  fox  dropped 
firom  the  rock  on  which  he  stood^  and  fell  directly  out  of  sight 
down  the  mountain.  The  snow  was  exceeding  hard  and  smooth, 
occasioned  by  a  considerable  rain  which  had  fallen  a  few  days 
before,  and  afterwards  froze  very  hard.  A  considerable  quantity 
of  water  had  made  its  way  from  under  the  snow,  a  few  feet  from 
the  verge  of  the  precipice,  and  there  frozen  to  a  smooth  solid  ice, 
whidi  added  to  the  hideousness  of  the  place ;  a  light  snow  which 
fraa  then  falling,  made  it  impossible  to  distinguish  between  the 
encrusted  snow  and  the  ice:  thus  circumstanced,  Mr.  Shaw 
ventured  to  the  extremity  of  the  ledge  to  see  what  was  become  of 
his  fox ;  when  he  had  got  within  a  few  feet  of  the  summit  of  the 
rock  he  stepped  upon  the  ice,  and  his  feet  slipping  up,  he  fell  in- 
stantaneously 4own  the  precipice. 
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A  line  drawn  from  the  place  where  be  slipped  off  the  rode, 
to  where  he  first  struck*  which  waa  on  another  rock,  measures 
fifty-two  feet  and  a  half;-  he  then  fell  fifty-seven  feet  and  a  half 
further  before  he  struck  again,  and   from  thence  he  slid  twenty- 
five  feet  and   seven  inches  to  the  verge  of  another  ledge>  or 
benching  of  the  mountain,  where  providentially  he  stojqsed,  by 
catching  hold  c^  a  small  pine  bush,  not  lai^er  than  a  man's  finger. 
When  he  stopped,  he  lay  with  his  head  so  far  over  the  rock  that 
he  could  look  down  the  ledge,  where  if  he  had  fallen  agun,  lie 
must  have  descended  seventy  or  eighty  feet  fiirther,  and  probably 
have  been  dashed  in  pieces.     As  soon  as  he  was  aHAe  to  call  for 
help,  and  two  young  men  who  were  hunting,  and  were  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  though  they  exerted  themselves  to  the  ut- 
most of  their  power  for  his  assistance,  could  not  by  any  means  get 
within  several  hundred  feet  of  him*    After  some  time  haddspsed, 
his  brother,  Mr.  James  Shaw,  hearing  him  call  for  help,  thongii 
at  a  distance  of  near  a  mile,  came  to  his  asustance ;  after  two 
hours  incredible  toil,  he  at  length  got  within  &ve  and  twenty,  <r 
thirty  feet  of  him,  and  found  it  impossible  to  proceed  any  htj^. 

« 

Mr.  Shaw  finding  no  way  to  be  assisted,  found  it  necessary  to 
extricate  himself  from  his  deplorable  situation ;  he  therefore,  not 
without  great  danger,  found  means  to  get  into  his  hand  a  itf 
small  stick,  the  end  of  which  he  sharpened  with  his  knife,  sii4 
then  by  cutting  holes  into  the  snow  and  ice,  drew  himself  on  fail 
belly  to  his  brother. 

Though  the  two  brothers  were  now  together,  they  found  it 
very  difficult  to  get  off  the  mountain,  which  however  they  eflfeeted 
in  about  four  hours :  and  notwithstanding  Mr.  Shaw  had  fallen  so 
far,  and  was  much  bruised,  yet  he  walked  home  to  his  own  boase, 
and  perfectly  recovered. 

50.  Election  Repartee. -^Mr.  D.  W.  Harvey,  M.  P.  for  (W- 
chester,  canvassed  a  Quaker  on  a  Sunday,  who  reprehended  hnn 
for  working  on  that  sacred  day,  and  referred  him  to  a  parasge  in 
Holy  writ,  which  says,  ^^  Thou  shalt  do  no  manner  of  woik,"  &c. 
Mr.  Harvey,  replied.  Very  true,  friend,  but  there  is  another 
passage  that  seems  to  have  escaped  your  recollection,  whic^  wfi* 
*'  Make  your  calling  and  Elutien  sure  T 
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61  •  fVomen  Gossips,-^ Among  the  many  ordinances  i)romol« 
gated  at  St.  Helena^  in  I709,  we  find  the  following : — Whereat 
afeveral  idle^  gossiping  women  make  it  their  business  to  go  from 
house  to  house  about  the  island^  inventing  and  spreading  false  and 
scandalous  reports  of  the  good  people  thereof,  and  thereby  sow 
discord  and  debate  among  neighbours,  and  often  between  men  and 
t)ieir  wives,  to  the  great  grief  and  trouble  of  all  good  and  quiet 
people,  and  to  the  utter  extinguishing  of  all  friendship,  amity, 
and  good  neighbourhood:  for  the  punishment  and  suppression 
whereof,  and  to  the  intent  that  all  strife  may  be  ended,  charity 
xiervived,  and  friendship  continued. — we  do  order  that,  if  any  wo« 
man,  from  henceforwards,  shall  be  convicted  of  tale*bearing» 
l&is^ief  making,  scolding,  drunkenness^  or  any  other  notorious 
Tices,  that  they  shall  be  punished  by  ducking,  or  whipping,  or 
soch  other  punishment  as  their  crimes  or  transgressions  shall 
deserve,  or  as  the  governor  and  council  shall  think  fit. 

.59f  Seeing  the  King.—^ln  one  of  the  late  king's  excursions, 
during  the  hay  harvest,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Weymoulh,  he 
passed  a  field  where  only  one  woman  was  at  work.  His  majesty 
asked  her  where  her  companions  were  ?  The  woman  answered, 
they  were  gone  to  see  the  king.  And  why  did  you  not  go  with 
them  ?  rejoined  his  majesty. — I  would  not  give  a  pin  to  see  him  ! 
Implied  the  woman ;  besides  the  fools  that  are  gone  to  town  will 
lose  a  day's,  work  by  it,  and  that  is  more  than  I  can  afford  to  daw 
I  have  .^ve  children  to  work  for,  &c. — Well  then,  said  his 
niiyesty>  putting  some  money  into  her  hand,  you  may  tell  your 
companions  who- are  gone  to  see  the  king,  that  the  king  came  f# 
me  you. 

55«  A  fVeiah'Jmy.'^ThsLt  badness  of  character  is  not  always 
prejudicial  even  to  a  thief,  the  following  anecdote  may  prove :— * 
Some  years  ago,  at  the  great  session  at  Brecknock,  a  fellow  was 
ttmigiied-for  sheep  stealing,  when  he  immediately  pleaded  guilty 
to  the  indictment.     T&e  judge,  with  great  humanity,  suggested  to 

,  that  perhaps  he  had  better  recall  his  confession;  and  throw 

elf  upon  God  and  his  country,  for  it  was  not  impossible  but 

^hat  some  circumstance,  tending  to  his  exculpation,  might  occur 

during  the  course  of  the  trial.    The  culprit  continuing  obstinate, 

9Dd  rejecting   the  admonition,  bis   confession  was   nltimstely 

15  2y 
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vecorded.  In  addressing  himself  to  th^  jury/  the  judge  obserfed^ 
that  The  prisoner  at  the  bar  stood  charged^  &&  &c.  to  whidb 
charge  he  had  pleaded  guilty,  you  will  therefore,  gentlemen^  find- 
a.yerdict  accordingly.  The  jurors,  however,  wishing  to  ddibc»«- 
rate^  retired  for  that  purpose.  Upon  their  return  into  court,  th*: 
liaual  question  was  asked.  Is  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  guilty  or  not- 
guilty? — Not  guilty,  was  the  answer.  Good  God  i  gentlemen,* 
e^laimed  the  judge,  what  do  you  mean  1  Why  the  priaoneri 
himself  pleaded  guilty :  did  you  not  hear  him? — Yes,  yef,  av 
jdease  you,  the  sagacious  foreman  shrewdly  replied,  we  was  heap 
ferry  weell;  Vut  inteed  to  Got,  my  lord,  hur  was  always  a  liar  ftook- 
hjar  youth.  « 

54.  Sir  John  Holt. — Sir  John  Holt  was  one  of  the  mostdig^: 
nified,  upright,  and  inflexible  of  the  British  judges ;  the  integrity^ 
of  his  character  is  delineated  in  the  fourteenth  number  oi  dn^ 
Tatler,  under  the  name  of  Verres :  yet  he  had  in  his  ytMith  beeii> 
(^ztremely  wild  and  dissolute.  Being  once  on  the  bendi  it  tlm 
Old  Bailey,  officiating  as  a  judge,  k  fellow  was  tried  for  highway' 
robbery,  and  very  narrowly  acquitted,  whom  his  lordship  reodli% 
l^cted  to  have  been  one  c^  his  early  companions  ia  dissipation*' 
After  the  trial  was  over,  curiosity  induced  him  to  send  for  the 
iban  in  private,  in  order  to  •  inquire  the  fortune  of  his  cotempo- 
raries,  with  whom  he  was  once  associated.  He  tberefofe  asked 
the  fellow  what  was  become  of  Tom  such-a-one,  and  Will  such-' 
••one,  and  the  rest  of  the  party  to  whom  they  belonged ;  whetf 
die  fellow,  fetching  a  deep  sigh,  and  making  a  low  bow,  replied^ 
Ah !  my  lord,  they  are  all  hanged  except  your  lord^q>  and  my^ 
self. 

55.  A  true  Story  of  a  Ghost  and  Conjugal  FinEWTY.— 4^r. 
S.  Fisher,  the  inventor  of  the  GoldeaSiiufiV  ^^  acquainted  with; 
a  widow  lady  of  excellent  character,  who  resided  at  Cork.  :  Thia* 
lady  was  inconsolable  for  the  death  of  her  husband ;  thediy  wa^ 
spent  by  her  in  sighs  and  incessant  lamentations^  and  her  pillow' 
at  night  was  moistened  with  the  tears  of  her  sorrow.  Her  hii8«r 
band,  her  dear  husband,  was  the  continual  theme  of  her  discourse/ 
and  she  seemed  to  live  for  no  other  object  but  to  recite  his  praues^ 
and  deplore  his  loss.  One  morning  her  friend  Fisher  found  htf 
i^  a  state  of  mental  agitation^  bordering  cm  distwiioil.    Hcv 
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departed  We,  she  said,  had  appeared  to  her  in  the  night,  and 
most  peremptorily  ordered  her  to  enter  the  vault  where  his  re- 
mains were  deposited,  and  have  the  coffin  opened.  Mr.  Fisher* 
remonstrated  with  her  on  the  absurdity  of  the  idea;  he  said,  that' 
die  intensity  of  her  sorrow  had  impaired  her  intellect ;  that  the' 
j^hahtom  was  the  mere  creature  of  her  imagination,  and  begged' 
^  her  at  least  to  postpone  to  some  future  period  her  intended 
Visit  to'the  corpse  of  her  husband.  The  lady  acquiesced  for  that 
time  in  his  request ;  but  the  two  succeeding  mornings  the  angr^ 
^irit  of  her  spouse  stood  at  her  bed-side,  and  with  loud  menaces 
repeated  his  command.  S.  Fisher,  therefore,  sent  to  the  sexton^ 
and,  matters  being  arranged,  the  weeping  widow  and  her  friend 
Attended  in  the  dismal  vault ;  the  coffin  was  opened  with  much 
solemnity,  and  the  faithful  matron  stooped  down  and  kissed  the 
tiay*cold  lips  of  her  adored  husband.  Having  reluctantly  parted 
lh>m  the  beloved  corpse,  she  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  iii 
Klent  anguish.  On  the  succeeding  morning,  Fisher  (who  intended 
to  sail  for  England  on  that  day,)  called  to  bid  his  afflicted  friend 
adieu.  The  maid -servant  told  him,  that  the  lady  had  not  risen; 
Tell  her  to  get  up,  said  Fishet,  I  wish  to  give  her  a  few  wDhi^ 
tif  consolation  and  advice  before  my  departure. — Ah !  sir,  said 
Ae  smiling  girl,  it  would  be  a  pity  to  disturb  the  new  married 
couple  so  early  in  the  morning ! — What  new  married  couple  ?— t 
My  mistress,  sir,  was  married  last  night^x^Married !  impossible  ! 
What !  the  lady  who  so  adoted  her  deceased  husband ;  who  wal 
visited  nightly  by  his  ghost,  and  who  yesterday  so  fervently 
kissed  his  corpse?  Surely  you  jest? — Oh,  sir,  said  the  maid^  my 
late  master,  poor  man,  on  his  death-bed,  made  my  mistress 
^oinise,  that  she  would  never  marry  any  man  after  his  decease^ 
till  he  and  she  should  meet  again  (which  the  good  man,  no  doub^ 
thought  would  never  happien  till  they  met  in  heaven:)  and  yoU 
know,  my  dear  sir,  yon  kindly  introduced  the^K]!^  each>:p4hei^ 
Ikcetoface^  yesterday.  My  mistress,  ^r;  sends  yoib'  H«i('tdm^ 
Itliments  and  thanks,  together  with  thlsf  bnde-'calee^  to  distribute 
Mmoag  your  young  friends. 

56.  Cure  for  a  Fever,— \  French  student  of  medicine  lodged 
In  the  same  house  in  London,  with  a  man:  m  a  fever.     This  poor 

sum  wm  ^mOmaUy.  teased  by  tht  mrft^  Ui  drink^  though  k^ 
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loudly,  The  king,  the  king !  He  stood  with  his  key  in  his  hand^ 
though  menaced  by  horsewhips.  Til  tell  you  what,  said  he, 
hang  me  if  I  open  my  gate  again  till  1  see  your  money.  I  pay 
four  hundred  pounds  a  year  for  this  bridge,  and  I  laid  out  one 
thousand  pounds  upon  it.  I've  let  king  George  through:  God 
bless  him  !  I  know  of  no  other  king  in  England.  If  you  have 
brought  the  king  of  France,  hang  me  if  I  let  him  pass  without 
the  blunt.  Suddenly  the  king  himself  appeared  among  hit 
attendants.  Feltham  made  his  reverence,  opened  his  gate  again, 
and  the  whole  company  went  over  to  Moulsey-hurst,  when  the 
dogs  were  at  fault.  The  king,  chagrined  for  the  moment^  sent 
back  Lord  Sandwich  to  know  the  reason  of  the  interruption.  The 
man  explained  the  mistake,  and  added,  that  when  royal  hunts 
had  passed  over  this  bridge,  a  guinea  had  been  always  paid, 
which  franked  all ;  and  that  this  was  his  first  good  turn.  Lord 
Sandwich  returned  to  the  king,  but  his  majesty  hastily  desired 
him  to  pay  for  all  his  attendants,  who  amounted  to  less  than  forty 
of  the  whole  party.  Feltham's  lessor  told  him  that  the  ladies  at 
eonrt  called  him  a  rude  fellow  ;  but  he  replied,  that  he  only  took 
the  best  means  to  pay  his  high  rent.  The  matter  was  afiterwarda 
explained  to  the  king. 

59'  Effecting  Story, — The  following  interesting  story  was  re- 
lated at  a  fiible  meeting  in  Brighton,  by  a  stranger  who  requested 
permiteion  to  address  the  company:  The  child  of  a  drunken 
■ailor  asked  him  for  bread.  Irritated  by  his  request,  the  dissolute 
firther  spumed  him  from  him  with  his  foot,  and  the  child  fell  into 
the  flea,  from  the  beach.  Nothing  could  be  done  from  the  shore, 
and  the  child  soon  disappeared ;  but  the  arm  of  Providence  was 
.axtended  over  him,  and  by  clinging  to  an  oar,  or  raft,  that  he 
came  near,  he  floated  till  picked  up  by  a  vessel  then  under  weigh. 
The  child  could  only  tell  them  his  name  was  Jack,  but  the  huma- 
ai^  of  the  crew  led  them  to  take  care  of  him.  Poor  Jack,  as  he 
up,  was  promoted  to  wait  on  the  ofiicers,  received  instruction 

nly,  was  quick,  and  steady,  and  served  in  some  actions.  In  the 
latt  he  had  obtained  so  much  promotion,  that  he  was  appointed  to 
the  care  of  the  wounded  seamen.  He  observed  one  with  a  Bible 
under  his  head,  and  showed  him  so  much  attention,  that  the  man 
irh«n  he  waa  near  dyingi  requested  Jack  to  aqcept  thia  BiU^ 
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I  tovld  see  the  whole  danger  of  the  scene.  The  lion  was  begins 
niog  to  move,  perhaps  with  the  intention  of  making  >  springs- 
There  was  no  longer  any  time  to  think ;  I  called  softly  to  thcr 
mother  not  to  be  alarmed,  and  invoking  the  name  of  tlie  Lord, 
fired  my  piece.  The  ball  passed  directly  over  the  hair  of  my  boy- ar 
bead,  and  lodged  in  the  forehead  of  the  lion,  immediately  abov& 
his  ey^,  which  ahot  forth,  as  it  wer^,  sparks  of  fire^'  and  stretch «' 
^  him  on  the  ground^  so  that  he  never  stirred  more. 

62.  Long  Graces. — Dr.  Franklin,  when  a  child,  foiuid  the 
loQg  graces  used  by  his  father  be&re  and  after  meals  very  dis^ 
^gyreeable.  One  day,  after  the  winter's  provieiona  had  been  salted^-*: 
l^ink,  father,  says  Benjamin,  if  you  said  grace  oyer  ihe  whole' 
§Msk — once  for  all*-it  would  be  a  vast  saving  of  time*  ■  ■ 

•  63.  Spanish  Heroism. — The  following  anecdote  is  related  by 
QHqpUin  KoifiT,  who  served,  in  Spain,  in  a  regiment- of  infantry  oB 
the  guard  of  Jerome,  the  ex  king  of  Westphalia  .-—Fatigued  and> 
cpLhaosted  by  forced  marches,  the  regiment  to  which  captain 
Koiff  belonged,  arrived  before  the  monastery  of  Figueiras,  in' 
Spain.  The  colonel  of  the  regiment,  a  Frenchman,  sent  in  an: 
oCeer  to  demand  of  the  prior  the  necessary  refreshment  for  tha. 
ncDf  as  well  as  for  the  staff,  consisting  of  about  twenty  officers.^ 
The  prior,  with  some  of  the  monks,  came  out  to  meet  the  general,. 
Msared  him  that  the  inhabitants  of  Figueiras  would  provide  for; 
tbe  soldiers,  but  that  he  himself  would  prepare  a  fi*ugal  meal  for: 
the  staff.  The  prior's  offer  was  accepted ;  captain  Koiff  received* 
flom  the  general  some  commissions  for  the  regiment,  and  about 
eahour  aft;erwards  it  was  announced  to  the  prior>  that  the  dinner^ 
WW  served  up  in  the  refectory  of  the  monastery.  The  general,* 
who  was  aware  that  the  French  in  Sp^n  had  reason  to  be  on  their 
giacd  in  eating  and  dritikiog  what  was  offered  by  the  natives,  in-- 
viifld  the  Prior  to  dine  with  them ;  he  and  two  other  monka 
aoeepted  the  invitation  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that 
he-Mi  himself  much  flattered  by  it.  After  the  officers  had  takea' 
tiiihr  seats,  the  prior  said  grace,  carved,  eat  of  every  dish  first,' 
and  with  his  two  brethren^  who  poured  out  the  wine,  drank; 
pWitifnlljr  with  hia  guests.  It«was  not  till  towards  the  end  o£  the 
npeat  diat  eaptain  Koiff.  returned,  having  been  detained  ,by thit 
epwWiawima.og  the.yiiBiid.Jg<^gei.  ih>a  ;be  .eiyerted^    Dam§ 
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proceeded  as  far  as  Blackwall ;  and  on  their  return^  either  through 
want  of  skiil,  or  from  the  wilfulness  or  unavoidable  accident  of 
a  vessel  in  tacking,  they  were  run  down,  and  the  elder  of  the  two 
unfortunately  drowned.  When  the  youths  undertook  this  unfor<i 
tonate  excursion,  which,  in  justice  to  the  survivor,  it  should  be 
toldy  was  against  his  advice,  they  were  attended  by  a  large  dog  of 
the  Newfoundland  breed,  and  to  this  dog  the  young  man  who 
escaped  owed  his  life.  While  in  a  drowning  state,  this  valuable 
animal  caught  the  young  man  by  the  arm,  and  drew  him  .on  shore 
in  safety.  The  dog  then  returned  to  the  spot  in  which  the  fatal 
accident  occurred,  to  endeavour  to  rescue  the  youth  who  perished* 
The  dog  dived  three  times  for  the  body,  and  once  brought  up  that 
of.  a  dead  sheep,  biit  the  former  had  sunk  to  rise  no  more.  Tho 
youth  saved  was  taken  to  a  public»house  and  put  to  bed;  and 
the  dog,  faithful  to  his  charge^  would  not  quit  the  room  till  the 
young  man  himself  left  it.  The  dog,  which  had  once  before 
saved  the  life  of  a  child,  had  been  found  by  the  deceased  some 
years  before,  who,  on  ascertaining  the  owner,  tendered  the  return 
of  it.  '  The  g^tleman  to  whom  the  dog  belonged,  perceiving  the 
mutual  attachment  which  had  been  formed  between  the  dog  and 
hii  new  master,  made  the  yoiith  a  present  of  it.         • 

67*  Extraordinary  Attachment.^^A.  wedding,  brought  about 
by  circumstances  of  a  remarkable  novel  nature,  took  place  at  St. 
Andrew's  Church,  Holborn,  London.  A  young  woman,  named 
Mary  Sterry,  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  sessions,  with 
her  tnother,  the  fdrmer  for  robbing  her  master,  a  tradesman, 
ip  Comhill;  and  the  latter  for  receiving  the  goods  stolen. 
During  the  trial,  a  young  man,  of  the  name  of  Mills,  who 
l^id  casually  got  into  the  gallery  of  the  court,  suddenly 
became  enamoured  of  the  fair  young  prisoner,  and,  .  after 
her  conviction,  he  made  interest  to  get  to  see  her  on  being  taken 
ont  of  the  court ;  he  then  expressed  his  sincere  attachment  towards 
her,  and  proffered  every  assistance  in  his  power  to  sooth  the  cares 
of  her  confinement.  He  visited  her  daily,  and  found  her  neces* 
series  of  every  kind  in  abundance.  He  employed  great  exertions 
in  getting  it  represented  that  she  had  become  a  convert,  and  was 
^uly  penitent,  not  only  to  the  recorder  and  city  authorities,  but 
a)sp  petitioned  the  secretary  of  state^  and  the  young  man  promised 
16  2z 
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tD  marry  her,'  shcyald  the  royal  elemeticy  be  extended  tovwii 
The  behaviour  of  the  prisoner  was  testified  to  be  good  ;  and  die 
received  a  pwrdon,  on  condition  t^t  Mills  married  her  immediate* 
ly.  The  next  morning,  the  happy  pair  accompanied  Mr.  Csoslj^ 
chaplain  to  the  R^uge  for  the  Destitute,  to  St.  Andrew's  Chntdli 
IMborn,  where  they  were  married,  and  Mr.  C«  paid  all  expenessb 
The  bride  and  bridegroom  retired  to  the  residence  of  the  knary 
in  Whitecrofis-atreety  to  a  good  dinner, 

'.  6S.  The  F9ify  of  ReUgwut  Con^ram-^.— The  Jews  in  Cob- 
almitiQc^le  had  once  a  violent  altercation  with,  some  Mussiilmsot 
ccmceming  Paradise;  the  fanner  insistmg,  that  they  alooa^  sn 
their  departure  from  this  world,  would  be  admitted  into  it.  '^If 
tf}is  is  yomr  maxim,  what  is  to  become  of  us  ?''  said  die  Tmiu* 
The  Jews,  being  afraid  to  say  that  their  antagonists  would  bf 
utterly  exdoded  from  heaven,  replied,  '^  Why  you  will  bepboid 
at  the  oitfaide  the  walis^  and  will  have  Ae  pleasure  (^  viewing  mJ* 
The  merits  oi'  this  singular  dispute  at  length  reached  the  sets  d 
the  Grand  Vioier,  who,  as  he  oxdy  waited  for  a  pretext  to  ssMt 
firesh  obatrtbutioBS  firom  the  Jews,  dedared,  **  Since  this  catuM^ 
tfiink  proper  to  shttt  the  gates  of  Paradise  against  us,  it  is  but  jKf^ 
that  they  should  supply  us  with  pavilious,  in  order  to  shelter  as 
from'  the  injuries  of  the  weather."  He  accordingly  levied^  besides 
what  tliey  had  hitherto  paid^  an  additional  tax  from  the  Jews,  and 
tfhat  avowedly  ifor  the  purpose  of  fumisliing  pavilions  An:  the  GxiimI 
Seignior  in  the  other  world ! 

.  69.  Tke  Maiden's  Leap.—X  daughter  of  the  first  Earl  of 
Gowrie  was  courted  by  a  young  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhoody 
much  her  inferior  in  rank  and  fortune ;  her  family,  theogh  tbty 
gave  no  encouragement  to  the  match,  permitted  him  to  ▼int  Umbi* 
and  lodged  him  in  a-tower  of  Ruthven  castle,  in  Perthshire^  thss 
in  the  possession  €£  the  Oowrie  family,  near  anodier,  inwhicb  im 
tfie  young  lady's  chamber,  but  up  a  different  staircase,  and  eean 
municating  with  another  part  of  the  house.  The  lady,  before  At 
doors  were  shut,  got  into  her  lover*s  apartment;  but  some  one  «f 
tiie  &mi]y  having  discovered  it,  told  the  mother,  who,  cottiof 
eff,  as  she  thought,  all  possibility  of  retreat,  hastened  to  suiprias 
tfaem :  but  the  young  lady,  hearing  the  well-known  steps  of  her 
mother,  hobbling  up  stairs,  ran  to  the  leads,  and  took»^espefttt 
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iMif  of  nine  feet  over  a  chasm  of  sixty  feet  froih  the  ^oundi 
jdighted  on  (the  battiem^jts  of  the  other  tower,  whence  deflceuding 
fo  her  own  chamber^  she  crept  into  bed;.  Her  mother  having  iH 
ran  sought  her  in  her  lover's  chamber^  came  into  her  room,  where 
finding  her  seemingly  asleep,  she  apologized  for  her  unjust  sus^ 
Iiscion.  The  young  lady  eloped  the  following  night,  and  was 
tnarried.  The  top  of  the  towers  are  still  shown  under  the  appeU 
lation  of  the  Maiden's  Leap. 

70.  ne  Bagpiper. — During  the  great  plague  of  London^  carts 
«Fere  sent  round  the  city  eadi  nighty  the  drivers  of  which  rung 
•  bell,  as  intimation  for  every  house  to  bring  out  its  dead.  The 
bodies  were  then  thrown  promiscuously  into  the  cart,  and  coiir 
vreyed  to  a  little  distance  in  the  environs^  where  deep  ditches  were 
dog^'into  which  they  were  deposited.  A  piper  had  his  constant 
•tand  at  the  bottom  of  Hojbom,  near  St.  Andrew's  ehurch.  He 
beeas^  well  known  about  the  fieighbourhoed,  and  picked  up  e 
iiving  from  the  passengers  going  that  way,  who  generally  threiv 
liini  a  few  pence  as  the  reward  of  his  musieal  talen^.  A  certaui 
geiitjeinaii,  who  never  fiuled  in  his  g^crosity  to  the  piper,  was 
•uiprised,  on  passing  one  day  as  usual>  to  nuss  him  frcHU  hif  . 
aoCHStomed  place:— upon  inquiry,  he  found  that  the  poor  man 
iiad  been  taken  ill  in  consequence  of  a  very  singular  accident.  Oifi 
the  joyful  occasion  of  the  arrival  of  one  of  his  countrymen  ironi 
4he  Highlands,  the  piper  had  in  fact  nmde  too  free  with  the  con* 
ienta  of  his  keg ;  these  so  overpowered  his  £iculties,  that  he 
aCreiched  himself  out  upon  the  steps  of  the  church  and  fell  fasi^ 
Aflleep.  These  were  not  times  to  sleep  on  churdi  steps  with  im^p 
IpttBitj.  He  was  found  in  this  situation  when  the  dead  carjt  went 
kM  rounds;  lind  the  carter^  supposing  of  course,  as  the  most 
iikely  thing  in  every  way,  that  the  man  was  dead,  made  no 
fcraple  to  put  his  fork  under  the  piper's  belt^  and^  with  some 
Miistanee,  hoisted  him  into  hift  y.ehide,  which  was  nearly  foUf 
frith  the  charitable  intentipur  that  our  Scottish  piusician  shouM 
jriunre  the  usual  brief  t.^ciremonies  of  interment.  The  piper'l 
laitbfid  dog  protestett*  against  this  seizure  of  his  master,  and 
jrtleaapied  to  prevent  the  unceremonious  removal ;  but,  failing  of 
liectw»  he  fairly  jumped  into  the  cart  after  him  t6  the  no  smaU 
pgmiQfmm  0f  l^t  men,  whoifii  be  i/eo^h)  P9(  »ifi^  ^  <^9PP^  »f»r 
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the  body ;  h^  fbrther  took  upon  liiaiself  the  office  of  ehief  iiioanier» 
liy  setting  up  the  most  lamentable  howling  as  they  passed  aloog. 
The  streets  and  roads  by  which  they  had  to  go  being  very  fmigli, 
tfie  jolting  of  the  cart,  added  to  the  howling  of  the  dog,  had 
0oon  the  effect  of  awakening  our  drunken  musician  from  his 
trance.  It  was  dark;  and  the  piper,  when  he  first  recovered  him* 
■el^  could  form  no  idea  either  of  his  numcroos  companioiis^  or 
his  conductors.  Instinctively^  however^  he  felt  for  his  pipes,  and 
laying  up  a  merry  Scottish  tune^  terrified  in  no  small  measure  the 
carters,  who  fimded  they  had  got  a  legion  of  ghosts  in  their  cod^ 
Yeyanee.  A  little  time^  however,  put  all  to  rights ; — lights  were 
got ;  and  it  turned  out  that  the  noisy  corpse  was  the  well  known 
living  piper,  .  who  was  joyfully  released  from  his  awful  and 
perilous  situation.  The  poor  man  fell  badly  ill  after  his  unpleasant 
excursion,  and  was  relieved  during  his  malady  by  his  ft^rmer 
bene&ctor,  who,  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  so  wonderful 
an  esa^,  resolved,  as  soon  as  his  patient  had  recovered,  to  em- 
ploy a  sculptenr  to  execute  him  in  stone.  The  statue  represents  a 
bagpiper  in  a  sitting  posture,  plajnng  on  his  pipes,  with  his  dog 
and  keg  of  liquor  by  his  side. 

71*  Remarkable  Visitation. — The  following  remarkable  visita^ 

tion  happened  in  the  neighbourhood  of  B -,  in  the  county  of 

Antrim ;  and,  from  its  singularity,  is  worth  recording : — In  the 
ploughing  season,  for  some  years,  a  number  <^  sets  of  plough- 
irons  had  been  missing  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  not  the  smallest 
trace  of  them  [or  the  thief  could  be  discovered.  This  was  con- 
sidered the  more  extraordinary,  as  it  was  thought  next  to 
sacrilege  to  steal  any  thing  connected  with  ploughs  or  harrows. 
At  this  time  there  lived  a  man  in  the  neighbourhood,  very  indns* 
trious,  but  rather  of  a  parsimonious  and  mi^er^like  turn,  to  whom 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  dishonesty  was  not  then  attached.  One 
morning,  however,  at  break&st,  this  man  was  missed  by  his 
fonily.  The  alarm  was  given  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  upon 
d^gent  search,  he  was  found  drowned  in  a  hole  he  himself  had 
from  time  to  time  made  in  the  bog  by  cutting  turC  His  feet  and 
legs,  which  first  attracted  notice,  were  above  the  surface  of  the 
water  near  the  edge  of  the  pool ;  but  how  were  the  spectators 
IMtonished  and  horror-struck,  when  they  found  a  plough«^wi^ 
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about  his  neck,  and  all  the  irons  belonging  to  it,  and  a  number 
of  other  plough-irons  under  him  in  the  water,  which,  from  tb^ 
position  he  was  found  in,  plainly  showed  he  bad  been  carrying  the 
burden  upon  his  back,  suspended  to  the  chain  about  his  neck  ;  and 
"when  in  the  act  of  stooping  to  throw  it  into  the  pool,  the  weighl 
from  his  back  coming  suddenly  round  with  a  jerk,  put  him  off 
}iis. balance,  and  dragged  him  into  and  kept  him  under  the  water^ 
until  he  was  suffocated ;  but  the  astonishment  of  the  neighbouirt 
was  still  more  increased,  when  they  found  in  the  pool  not  less  than 
twent}*eight  sets  of  plough-irons,  which  had  from  time  to  timf 
been  deposited  there  by  this  miserable  wretch,  who  could  nol 
think  to  make  any  use  of  them  during  life  for  fear  of  detection* 
The  writer  of  this  has  read,  in  an  old  English  paper,  a  coincidence 
of  visitation  equally  remarkable,  of  a  man  who  had  stolen  a  pig^ 
«nd  was  carrying  it  on  his  back,  suspended  by  a  rope  rounfi  his 
neck;  when,  having  occasion  to  rest  upon  a  wall,  the  pig  slipped 
i>ver,  and  the  ropfe  caught  the  thief's  throat,  in  which  position  he 
was  found  strangled,  by  the  owner  of  the  pig,  who  not  only 
recovered  his  property,  but  found  the  thief  punished  in  a  summary 
way.     Such  are  the  works  of  Providence ! 

79.  Prophecy, — The  followinj^  is  a  curious  old  prophecy  con* 
oeming  the  death  of  king  Richard  Third,  extracted  from  a  pam* 
pUet  entitled^  ''  Seven  several  strange  prophecies,  London,  1643." 
Jin  the  reign  of  king  Richard  Third,  his  majesty,  with  his  army^ 
lay  at  Leicester  the  night  before  the  batUe  of  Bosworthi-field  wa^ 
.fiHight.  It  happ^ied  on  the  morning,  as  the  king  rode  througb 
ihe  south  gate,  a  poor  pld  blind  man,  by  profession  a  wheels 
wr^ht,  sat  beggipg,  and  hearing  of  his  approach,  said,  that  if 
the  moon  ^hanged  twice  that  day,  having  by  her  ordinary  course 
changed  that  morning,  king  Riqhard  should  lose  his  crown,  an4 
jbe  fl^in ;  and  ridiiig  over  the  bridge,  his  left  foot  struck  against  a 
Maipp  of  wood,  which  the  old  man  hearing,  said.  Even  so  shall 
iiis  headt  on  hi^  return  back,  bit  on  the  same  place ,  which  sq 
^ttx»  to  pass.  And  a  nobleman,  that  <^ried  a  moon  in  his  colours, 
lavolted  &om  king  Richard,  whereby  he  lost  that  day  his  life^ 
larowB,  and  l^ingdom^  wbich  ve^ifi^  the|>re8a^es  of  the  ||^0Qr  g^ 
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7S.  Irish  Negro.-^k  negro  from  Monteasenit,  or  Marigaknt^ 
*wliere  the  Hiberno  Celtic  is  spoken  by  all  classes,  happened  to  be 
Im  the  wharf  at  Philadelphia  when  a  number  of  Irish  emigrants 
were  landed ;  and  seeing  one  of  them  with  a  wife  and  iaat 
efaildren,  he  stepped  forward  to  assist  the  family  on  shore.  The 
Irishman^  in  his  native  tongue,  expressed  his  smprise  at  the 
eiTility  of  the  negro;  who,  understanding  what  had  been  aaid^ 
replied  in  Irish,  that  he  need  not  be  astonished,  for  that  he  was  a 
Kf  of  an  Irishman  himself.  The  Irishman,  surprised  to  hear  A 
black  man  speak  his  Milesian  dialect,  it  entered  his  mind  witk 
tiie  usual  rapidity  of  Irish  ^cy,  that  he  really  was  an  Irishman, 
but  that  the  climate  had  changed  his  fair  complexion.  If  I  mmf 
Ze  $0  bold,  sir,  said  he,  ma^  I  ask  how  long  you  have  been  in  ihii 
tewntry? — The  negro  man,  who  had  only  come  hither  on  a 
voyage,  said  he  had  been  in  Philadelphia  only  about  fenr 
months. 

Poor  Patrick  turned  round  to  his  wife  and  children,  and  \w^ 
log  as  if  for  the  last  time  on  their  rosy  cheeks,  concluding  that  ill 
Hour  months  they  must  also  change  their  complexion,  exclaimed, 
P  merciful  powers!  Biddy,  did  you  hear  that?  he  is  not  more 
than  four  n^onths  in  this  country,  and  h(s  is  already  almost  as  \A»A 
IBS  jet. 

74.  Clever  Thief, — At  the  encampment  of  a  body  of  the 
^British  troops,  ii^  the  Province  of  Bojepore  in  the  £)ast  Indies, 
lone  of  the  ofiBcers  had  a  horse  stolen,  but  the  thief  missing  the 
road  before  he  had  got  out  of  sight  of  the  tents,  was  detected, 
iand  brought  back.  The  gentleman  highly  pleased  at  recoverinf 
the  horse,  and  much  surprised  at  the  dexterity  of  the  fellow,  who 
carried  him  off  from  the  midsjb  of  $ix  or  seven  grooms,  was  mori 
inclined  to  admire  his  addrjess  and  expertness,  than  to  punish  YaxA 
Kext  morning  his  resentment  haying  entirely  subsided,  he  yields 
$o  his  curiosity.  He  ordered  the  feHow  to  be  brought  before  him» 
and  inquired  by  what  contrivance  he  had  efiected  his  purpose  t 
^e  fellow  replied,  he  could  not  well  tell  his  honour,  but  jS  he 
pleased  he  would  show  him. — Well  then,  says  the  officer,  sinei 
you  are  so  bad  at  description,  we'H  see  how  you  ^  it.— Noir,  sir, 
aays  the  artful  culprit,  pray  take  notice,  this  is  the  way  I  crawled 
(If  er  the  grooms.    '!|'be  next  thing  was  to  loosen  ^be  ropes  behfnd^ 
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which  I  did  thus.  I  then  dapped  a  halter^  observe^  sir^  if  you 
please^  over  the  neck,  thus. — Admirably  clever !  exclaimed  th#^ 
officer,  rubbing  his  hands.-*In  this  manner,  continued  the  fellow* 
i  jumped  upon  his  back,  and  when  once  I  am  mounted,  I  giv« 
any  one  leave  to  catch  me  if  he  can.  On  this  he  gave  the  horse  • 
•mart  blow,  pushed  him  through  the  gaping  crowd,  put  him  to 
his  full  speed,  and  carried  him  clear  off,  to  the  no  small  mortilica* 
tion  of  the  astonished  owner. 

75.  Female  Spirit. — An  American  paper  gives  the  following* 
instance  of  female  spirit.  A  couple  were  going  to  be  married,  and 
had  proceeded  as  fkt  as  the  church  door ;  the  gentleman  then  stopped 
bJB  intended  bride,  and  thus  unexpectedly  addressed  her :  My 
dear  Eliza,  during  our  courtship  I  have  told  you  most  of  my  mind, 
but  I  hove  not  told  you  the  whole ;  when  we  are  married  I  shall 
msist  upon  three  things. — What  are  they  ?  asked  the  lady. — tn  the 
first  plaoe^  said  the  bridegroom,  I  shall  sleep  alone,  I  shall  eat 
aHone,  and  find  fault  when  there  is  no  occasion ;  can  you  submit 
to  these  conditions? — O  yes,  very  easily,  was  the  reply;  for  if 
^eu  sleep  alone,  /  shM  not — if  t/ou  eat  alone,  /  shall  eat  first — 
and  as  to  your  finding  fault  without  occasion,  that  I  think  may  be 
flrevented,  for  I  will  take  care  you  shall  never  want  occasioa— 
They  then  immediately  proceeded  to  the  altar,  and  the  ceremony 
was  performed. 

76.  Curious  Stratagem, — A  painter  at  Marseilles  exposed  in 
front  of  his  house  a  picture  of  the  facade  of  a  prison.  In  the 
windows  of  the  edifice,  behind  iron  bars,  appeared  several 
miniature  portraits,  with  this  inscription  written  underneath— 
Prisoners  for  Debt.  The  portraits  were  those  of  young  men 
well  known  in  the  above  city,  who  had  omitted  to  pay  the 
paiater,  under  pretence  that  they  had  not  been  painted  according 
to  their  taste.  The  parties  and  their  friends  endeavoured  to  make 
a  disturbance  before  the  door  of  the  artist,  but  he  succeeded  m 
appeasing  them,  saying  his  intention  was  only  to  make  the  public 
aeknowledge  the  resemblance,  and  induce  them  to  pay  him  for 
blawerk.  By  this  stratagem  he  obtained  his  money,  and  th^ 
yeong  men  carried  away  their  portraits. 

77.  IntUned  Plane. — A  company  of  merchants  having  par- 
dl$ded  a  fine  forest  on  lAe  summit  of  the  Alps^  in  Switaerlaadp 
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have  constructed  an  immense  inclined  plane  for  the  purpose  o^ 
conveying  the  timber  to  the  level  country  below  ;  the  trough  of 
the  plane,  about  four  feet  by  three,  is.  constructed  of  pine  logs 

• 

slightly  hollowed,  and  laid  at  an  angle  of  about  twa:ity-two 
degrees ;  small  rills  of  water  are  occasionally  let  into  it' to  facilitate 
the  passage  of  the  descending  body  ;.  the  whole  length  extends 
eight  miles  and  a  quarter,  and  terminates  in  a  large  lake.  '  Only 
one  tree  at  a  time  is  projected,  after  being  divested  of  its  branches^ 
which  reaches  the  lake  in  the  inconceivably  short  space  of  six 
minutes  in  dry  weather,  but  in  wet  only  three  or  three  ,a&d  a  half. 
A  contrivance  is  adopted  to  convey  intelligence  to  those  at  the  top 
as  soon  as  the  log  reaches  the  lake,  when  another,  is  Immediatdiy 
set  a  going. — The  expense  of  the  construction  amounted  to  ten 
thousand  pounds,  whilst  that  of  the  forest  was  only  three  thou* 
sand.  The  above  experiment  completely  decides  the  theory,  some 
time  since  advanced,  that  friction  diminishes  in  proportion  to  the 
velocity  of  the  descending  body.  If  one  of  the  logs  starts  out  of 
the  trough  of  the  plane,  which  is  sometimes  the  case,  and  in  its 
descent  comes  in  contact  with  a  large  tree  growing  on  the  side  of 
the  mountain,  it  severs  it  asunder  in  an  instant. 

78.  Alliteration. — The  death  of  the  late  Princess  Charlotte 
caused  the  collection  of  some  curious  coincidences  respecting; 
the  letter  C.  Her  mother's  name  was  Caroline— her  own  was 
Charlotte -> her  consort's  name  Coburg — she  was.  married  at  Carl- 
ton-house — her  town  residence  was  Camelford-house ;  the  late 
owner  of  which.  Lord  Camelford,  was  killed  in  a  duel-^her 
country  residence  was  Claremont,  late  the  property  of  Lord  Clive 
— she  died  in  Child-bed ;  and  the  name  of  her  accoucheur  was 
Crofl. 

79.  The  Robber  and  Maid. — The  following  is  from  a  United 
States  Paper,  in  which  it  is  called  '*  a  good  story." — 

'^  A  farmer,  living  a  few  miles  from  Eaton,  in  Pennsylvaniat 
sent  his  daughter  on  horseback  to  that  town,  to  procure  smaller 
notes  in  exchange  for  one  of  a  hundred  dollars.  When  she  arrived 
there  the  Bank  was  shut,  and  she  endeavoured  to  effect  her 
object  by  offering  it  at  several  stores,  but  could  not  get  the  note 
changed.  She  had  not  gone  far  on  her  return,  when  a  stranger 
rode  up  to  the  side  of  her  horse,  and  accosted  her  with  so  mudi 
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politoiets,  that  she  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  any  evil 
lAtenticm  on  his  part.  After  a  ride  of  a  mile  or  two^  employed  in 
my  social  conversation,  they  came  to  a  retired  part  of  the  road, 
when  the  gentleman  commanded  her  to  give  him  the  bank-note. 
It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  she  conid  be  made  to  believe  him 
in  earnest,  as  his  demeanour  had  been  so  very  fHendly ;  but  the 
presentation  of  a  pistol  placed  the  matter  beyond  a  doubt,  and 
she  yielded  to  necessity.  Just  as  she  held  the  note  to  him  a 
audden  puff  of  wind  blew  it  into  the  road,  and  carried  it  gently 
aeveral  yards  from  them.  The  discourteous  knight  ah'ghted  tb 
overtake  it,  and  the  lady  whipped  her  horse  to  get  out  of  his 
power ;  and  the  other  horse^  which  had  been  left  standing  by  her 
side^  started  off  with  her.  His  owner  fired  his  pistol,  which  only 
tended  to  increase  the  speed  of  all  parties^  and  the  young  lady 
arrived  safely  at  home  with  the  horse  of  the  robber^  cmi  which  was 
a  pair  of  saddle-l^ags.  When  these  were  opened  they  were  found 
to  contain,  besides  a  quantity  of  counterfeit  bank  notes,  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  in  good  money !  The  horse  was  a  good  one, 
and  when  saddled  and  bridled,  was  thought  to  be  worth  at  least 
as  much  as  the  bank  note  that  was  stolen. 

*  80.  Singular  Occurrence. — A  very  singular  event  took  plaee 
on  the  mountain  of  Killikee,  the  estate  of  S.  White,  Esq.  A  poov 
man  whose  name  is  Cavannah,  and  who  makes  a  livelihockF  by 
poaching  and  ferreting  rabbits,  embraced  the  opportunity  of  Mr;^ 
White's  absence,  to  try  his  hand  at  a  rabbit  warren  on  the  moun* 
tain.— -Having  set  his  nets  to  the  best  advantage,  and  entered  a 
&Yourite  buck  ferret,  who  kept  roving  about  for  some  time 
through  the  rocks  and  subterraneous  caverns,  he  at  length  found  his 
way  through  a  different  passage  from  that  which  he  had  entered, 
at  the  same  time  an  eagle  passing  by  pounced  on  the  ferret,  caught 
him  in  his  tulons,  and  soared  aloft  in  the  clouds.  The  poor  man 
fleeing  the  sad  catastrophe,  sat  down  quite  dejected,  cursing  the 
bird  of  Jove  for  depriving  him  of  his  best  friend  and  only  support. 
He  then  resolved  to  go  to  Dublin. — Having  taken  his  way  thither, 
on  approaching  the  village  of  Firhouse,  near  Ruthfarr^ham  he 
met  a  tailor  running  along  the  road,  crying  aloud  that  the  pro- 
phecies of  Mother  Shipton  were  consummated ;  that  one  of  the 
three  oaglea  mentioned  by  them  had  descended  from  the  air,  ac- 
16  Sa 
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compwied  by  A  taoaaU  luixy  demop,*  and  were  then  -Ijiiig  mfait. 
piotifto  g^rden^  he  farther  aastiredihe  country  people  (an4  who  by 
t^  time  were  gathered  round  hinii)  that  all  oatiire  wpuld  be  sooii 
at  a  stand,  and  a  total  conflagration  0£. the  ea^h  would  immediiUie- 
ly  ensue.  The  ferceter,  on  bewri^g  XhiB  wild  declarat^m  of  the 
tailor,  damned  all  the  eagles  >  round  the  globe,  and  jounieyed 
homewards.  Curiosity  prompted  him  to  }opk.  into  ^tailor's 
potato  garden  as  he  passed;  wbere-^  to  his  surprise  and-gfei^  joy, 
he  found  the  eagle  prostrate  on  the  ground,  his  wind^pipe  cut 
across,  and  the  ferret  twined  round  his  peck  alive  and  well. ,  llie. 
distance  from  the  rabbit-warren  to  the  tailor's  garden '  ia  .  about 
five  miles.  •:  •    .      • 

8L  Archbishop  Mountain.— In  the  reign  of  Georgt^/^^c^Mf 
the  see  of  York  falling  vacant,  his  majesty  being  at^Ji^^  for  a  fit 
person  to  appoint  to  the  exalted  situation,  a3ked  theJDpinioD  9f 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Mountain,  who  had  caised  himself  by. his  remarkjiUy 
fiusetious  temper  from  being  the  son  of  a  beggar,  to  the  aee  of 
Purham.  The  doctor  wittily .  replied,  Hadst.  thou'  fiuth  ^  a 
grain  of  mustard  seed,  thou  wouldst  say  to  this  Moontain,  (at  the 
same  time  laying  his  band  on  his  breast,)  be  removed,  and  be 
east  into  the  sea  (see.)  His  majesty  laughed  heartily^  .and  fbrtli« 
with  conferred  the  preferment  on  the  facetious  doctor. 

82.  Irish  Priest. — An  Irish  peasant  complained  to  the  catho- 
lic priest  of  his  parish,  that  some  person  had  stolen  his  best  pig^ 
and  supplicated  his  reverence  to  help  him  to  the  discovery  of  the 
thief.  The  priest  promised  his  best  endeavours ;  and  his  inquiriefl 
soon  leading  him  to  a  correct  enough  guess  as  to  the  offender,  he 
took  the  following  amusing  method  of  bringing  the  matter  home 
to  him.  Next  Sunday,  after  the  service  of  the  day,  he  called  out 
with  a  loud  voice,  6xing  his  eyes  on  the  suspected  individual* 
Who  stole  Pat  Doolan'a  pig?  There  was  a.  long  pause,  and  no 
answer ;  he  did  not  expect  that  there  would  be  any ;  and  desoeocU 
ed  from  the  pulpit  without  saying  a  word  more.  A  second  Sunday 
arriving  without  the  pig  being  restored  in  the  interval,  his 
reverence  again  looking  stedfastly  at  the  stubborn  purloiner,  and 
throwing  a  deep  note  of  anger  into  the  tone  of  his  voice,  repeated 
the  question.  Who  stole  Pat  Doolan s  pig?  I  say,  who  stole fiir 
Pat  DooJan's  pig  ?    Still  there  was  no  answer,  and  the  questHO 
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Wat  left>  ad'hefdre^  to  tr<Mrk  its  effect  in  secret  on  the  conscience  of 
the  guilty  individual.  The  hardihood  of  the  offender  however 
exceeded '  all  the  honest  priest's  calcalations.  A  third  Sunday 
arrived,  and  PM  Doolan  w«s  still  without  his  pig.  Some  stronger 
measure  now  hetasAe  necessary.  After  service  was  performed, 
lis  reverence  droppiAg  the' question  of  Who  stole  Pat  Doolan's 
]iig?  but"  still  without  directly  accusing  'any   one  of  the  theft» 

m 

reproachftifiy  exclaimed^  Jnpnaie  Dpran  I  Jimmie  Doran  I  you 
trate  me  With  contiinpt.  Jnamle  Doran  hung' down  his  head,  and 
iiext '  tnorniifg  the  pig  warfiiaMd  at  the  door  of  Pat  Doolan's 

:•  SB.  P^ei^of  aBihhin  r274i.*-In  the  year  1274,  the  price 
of  a  small  Bible  nMtly  wMtlen  was  thirty  pounds;  which 
strm/ tio  doubt,- -wad  equal  tii  two  hundred  pounds  of  our 
inoney;  A  gedd  Bible  may  now  be  had  ifor  two  or  three 
ahillings!  It  is  -said  that-^the  building  of  two  arches  of  London 
bridge  cost  only  twenty-five  pounds ;  which  is  five  pounds  less 
than  a  copy  of  the  Bible  many  years  afterwards.  Of  what  incal'- 
culable  value  is'  the  art  of  printing  I  ' 

84.  The  Murdfrer  discovered. — When  Dr.  Donne,  afterwards 
Dean'  of  St.  Panrs,  took  possession  oi  the  first  living  he  ever  had, 
he  walked  into  the  church-yard,  where  the  sexton  was  digging  a 
'grave,  and  throwing  up  a  skull,  the  doctor  took  it  up  to  contem- 
plate thereoh>  and  found  a  sinall  sf^tig  or  headless  nail  sticking  in 
the  temple,'  which  hedfew  out  secretly,  abd  wrapt-  it  up  in  the 
corner  of  his  handkerohief     He  tlien  demanded  of  the  grave 
^gger,  whisther  he  knew  whose  skull  that  was:  he  said  he  did 
v^y  Welt, '  declaring  it  was  a  man's  who  kept  a  brandy  shop ;  an 
TloheSt  tfrdiiken  fellow,  who,  one  night  having  taken  two  quarts 
df  HR^*X:6iAfortable  creatuirer,  was  found  dead  in  his  bed   nelt 
mbmiftg.^  Had  he  a  wif^fe? — Yes. — What  character  does  she  bear? 
'— A'vtfygood  6ne:  only  the  neighbotifs  reflect  on  her  because 
8h£r  niatrfed"  the  day  after  her  husband  was  buried.     This  was 
enough  fSrtiie''' doctor,  who,-  triider  the  pretencie  of  viisiting  bis 
j)arishiotltri5' called  oii'hieri  he  asked  her  several  questions,  and^ 
aifion^'  others,  What  sickness  her  husband  died  of.     She  giving 
bin  t!i^  sani6  acfe6\int,  he  soddifniy  opened  the  handkerchief,  and 
med^W'dtrthbritattve  voice,  -Womani  do  you  know  this  nail? 
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She  was    struck  with  horror  at  the  unexpected  demmaAt  mA 
instantly  owned  the  fact. 

85.  Cmriofua  AdvertUement,*^An  honest  Cambrian  having  lose 
his  cow,  as  tbe  most  effectual  meant  of  recovering  the  same^ 
ciixulated  a  printed  handbill,  of  whidi  tbe  following  is  a  litend 
copy: — This  whas  to  kiff  nottice  puUick^  that  Evan  Davies  mu 
loosed  her  cash  out  of  hur  packside  at  Llande|^08.  Hur.ciirti  was 
have  four  plack  legs  and  a  plack  tayl,  and  waa  looeed  one  teeA 
out  of  hur  mouth,  and  hur  cush  wat  feirj  fond  to  kick  peofte 
who  was  corned  nigh  hur.  Evan  Oavlcs  was  thought  it  Smrj  olt 
what  was  maked  hur  cush  coe  from  hur  packside,  pecauae.Bvn 
Davies  whas  allways  kiff  hur  so  mndi  met  as  was  fill  hur  pelly, 
which  was  make  Evan  Davies  to  think  that  tome  ferry  pad-manhig 
parson  whas  stoled  hur«  And  who  heiffer  will  pring  hur  codi 
pack  agen,  shall  haff  so  much  pread  and  cheese -as  hur  can  put  in 
hur  pelly,  without  paying  nothing  lor  it«  God  save  the  king,  and 
hur  cush  has  only  one  eye. 

86.  Oliver  CromweU  and  ^Af  Jeipt.— -When  the  Jews  dedredleavc 
to  have  synagogues  in  London,  they  offered  Oliver  CromweU  six^ 
thousand  pounds  for  that  privilege.      The  protector  i^spointed  a 
day  for  them  to  receive  an  answer.     He  thea  sent  to  some  of  the 
most  powerful  among  the  clergy,  and  some  of  the  chief  mer- 
chants in  the  dty^  to  be  present  at  the  meeting.     It  was  in  the 
long  gallery  at  Whitehall.    Sir  Paul  Rycant,  who  i^as  a  youi^  man, 
and  pressed  in  among  the  crowd,  said,  he  never  heard  a  man  qseak 
flo  well  in  his  life,  as  Cromwell  did  on  that  occasion*    When  thcj 
were  all  met,  he  ordered  the  Jews  to  speak  for  themselves.    Ate 
that  he  turned  to  the  clergy,  who  inveighed  bitterly  agaiaet  Ae 
Jews,  as  a  cruel  and  cursed  people.     Cromwell  in  his  aniwarts 
the  clergy  called  them  men  of  God;  and  desired,  to  be  iniCTsd 
by  them  whether  it  was  not  their  opinion  that  the  Jews  were  OM 
day  to  be  called  into  the  church  ?     He  then  desired  te  kneir 
whether  it  was  not  every  Christian  nan's  duty  to  fiirwaid  Alt 
good  end  alt  he  could.    Then  he  flourished  a  godd  deal  on  die 
religion  prevailing  in  this  nation,  tiie  only  place  in  the  wodd 
where  religion  was  taught  in  its  purity;  vTasitnot  then  ourdi^ 
to  encourage  them  to  settle  here,  where  alone  they  ooulZPW  tu^ht 
tbe  truth ;  and  not  to  exdude  tbm  from  the  ligbt^  end  IcmMm 
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9mong  idolaters!  This  silenced  the  clergy.  He  then  turned  to  the 
merchants,  who  spoke  much  of  their  falseness  and  meanness,  and 
that  they  would  get  their  trade  from  them. — Tis  true,  says 
Cromwell,  they  are  the  meanest  and  most  despised  of  all  people*. 
He  then  fell  into  abusing  the  Jews  most  heartily,  and  after  he  had 
aaid  every  thing  that  was  contemptible  and  low  of  them : — Can 
you  really  be  afraid,  that  this  mean  despised  people  should  be 
able  to  prevail  in  trade  and  credit  over  the  merchants  of  England, 
the  first  and  most  esteemed  merchants  of  the  whole  world  ?  Thus  he 
went  on,  till  he  had  silenced  them  too,  and  so  was  at  liberty  to 
grant  what  he  desired  to  the  Jews. 

87.  A  Fact. 

A  rider  from  London  once  thought  fit  to  pop 

His  wise  head  into  a  confectioner's  shop; 

With  coxcombical  air,  and  contempt  in  his  eye. 

He  bargain'd  at  length  for  a  hot  mutton  pie ; 

In  which  having  happen'd  (as  he  thought}  to  see 

A  pea,  or  at  least  a  third  part  of  a  pea. 

What !  do  you  keep  hogs  ?  to  th'  apprentice  he  cry'd.— • 

No,  sir ;  but  we  feed  them  sometimes,  she  reply 'd. 
^8.  Doctor  Radcliffe*s  Opinion  of  a  Co! d.— Doctor  Raddifife, 
of  whimsical  memory,  was  so  truly  sensible  of  the  ill  effects  of  a 
cold,  that  when  he  once  met  an  old  friend,  who  he  thought  looked 
rery  ill,  he  eagerly  asked  him  what  was  his  complaint?  Nothing  of 
any  consequence,  replied  the  gentleman :  I  yesterday  was  over* 
taken  by  a  soaking  shower,  but  I  have  only  taken  cold. — Only 
taken  cold,  said  the  doctor,  only  taken  cold!  Why  what  the 
d*-I  would  the  man  take,  an  ague,  a  fever,  or  the  plague  1  A 
coId>  my  good  sir,  in  this  variable  dime,  is  the  parent  of  almost 
complaint  that  man  is  heir  to;iand  had  the  mass  of  sodety 
enough  to  guard  against  it,  they  would  have  so  little  occasion 
tar  medical  advice,  that  three-fourths  of  the  doctors  must  sell 
their  carriages,  and  ride  two  upon  a  horse. 

.  89.  EmgliA  BulL^^We  frequently  admire  and  laugh  at  the 
bnlls  of  our  neighbours  of  Erin ;  but  the  following  bull  in  the 
Bank  Note  Act,  passed  by  the  commons  of  England,  equals  anj 
€i  those  of  our  sister  island,  via.  That  tke  signatwre$  of  the  par^ 
empiogtd  to  tign  tho  twtto  ^haU  H  imfmood  hjf  wmckimrf. 
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90.  Advertisement. -^the  following  singnlar  advertisemtfit  ap- 
pears inTearon's  SketcWs  of  America/ and  coptied  by  him  from  a 
Lexington  newspaper: 

"  Take  notice^  and  beware  of  the  swindler  Jesse  Donghertj, 
who  married  me  in  November  last,  and  some  time  after  marriage 
informed  me  that  he  had  another  wife  alive,  and  before  I  recover- 
ed,  the  villain  left  roe^  and  took  one  of  my  best  horses.     One  of 
xny  neighbours  was  so  good  as  to  follow  him  and  take  the  hone 
firom  him^  and  bring  him  back.     The  said  Dougherty  is  abbot 
forty  years  of  age,  five  feet  ten  inches  high,  round  shouldered, 
thick  lips,  complexion  and  hair  dark,  grey  eyes,  redaarkably  tiglj 
and  ill-natured^  and  very  fond  of  ardent  spirits,  and  by  profession 
a  notorious  liar.      This  is  therefore  to  warn  all  widows  to  beware 
of  the  swindler,  as  all  he  wants  is  their  property,  and  they  may 
go  to  the  devil  for  him  after  he  gets  that.     Also,  all  persons  are 
forewarned  from  trading  with  the  said  Dougherty,  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  receiving  pay  from  my  property,  as  I  consider  the 
marriage  contract  null  and  void  agreeably  to  law :  you  will  there- 
fore pay  no  attention  to  any  lies  he  may  tell  you  of  his  property 
in  this  county.      The  said  Dougherty  has  a  ntimber  of  wives 
living,  perhaps  eight  or  ten,  (the  number  not  positively  known,) 
and  will  no  doubt,  if  he  can  get  them,  have  eight  or  ten  more.    I 
believe  that  is  the  way  he  makes  his  living. 

Sept  5th,  18 17.  MARY  DODD;* 

91.  Whims  of  Age. — Six  old  men  and  six  old  women  were 
subpoenaed  out  of  the  town  of  Stockport,  to  appear  on  a  trial  in 
the  court  of  Westminster.  The  eldest  of  the  men  was  one  Am- 
dred  and  Jive,  and  the  youngest^  sixty-seven;  the  eldest  of  tile 
women  was  one  hundred  and  three,  and  the  youngest,  sixty-fite^ 
Two  coaches  were  provided  to  take  these  twelve  persons  to 
London ;  but  the  old  lady,  aged  one  hundred  and  three,  refused 
to  ride  in  the  same  coach  with  the  old  gentleman  of  one  hundred 
and  five,  saying,  I  do  not  think  it  prudent  to  ride  with  one  of  his 
sex ;  I  have  supported  a  good  character  so  far,  and  I  am  deter- 
mined to  support  it  as  long  as  I  live  in  this  world !  They  all 
arrived  safe  at  a  gentleman's  house  upon  Newington  Green,  near 
London.  The  gentleman  wished  our  old  men  to  be  shaved  twice 
ai-w^ek,  but  \hey  refused^  "^saiying.  The  London  barbers  were  a  set 
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of  knaves  for  charging  them  twopence  a  piece,  for  in  Stockport 
they  never  paid  more  than  one  halfpenny  a  bead.  It  happened 
that  one  of  the  old  men,  as  he  was  walking  in  Bishopsgate-street,. 
read  on  a  hoard.  Shaving  for  one  penny ;  he  returned  and  inform* 
ed  his  friends  of  this  lucky  discovery,  and  they  all  set  out  next 
morning  to  get  shaved.  The  old  man  who  found  out  the  penny 
barber  was  allowed  the  honour  of  sitting  .first ;  when  the  barber 
had  shorn  one  side  of  his  face,  he  pulled,  the  cloth  away ;  the  old 
man  shouted^  Halloa^  raeaster,  you  for^etton  to  shave  this  side* 
The  barber  replied,  that  if  he  shaved  the  other  side,  he  must  have 
another  penny!  The  old  man  got  up  in  a  rage^  called  the  barber 
a  cheating  scoundrel,  and  declared  he  would  return  to  Stockport 
half  shaved  as  he  was,  before  he  would  give  him  another  penny. 
He  took  his  handkerchief  and  wiped  the  lather  off  his  face^  put 
on  his  hat,  bade  adieu  to  the  barber's  shop^  and  with  his  venerable 
companions  (knights  of  the  heard)  adjourned  to  the  sign  of  the 
Fox  and  Anchor ^  Charter-house  Lane,  where  they  stopped  till 
they  all  got  intoxicated ;  and  it  was  the  third  day  after,  before  the 
gentleman  (on  whose  suit  they  attended)  could  prevail  on  them  to 
get  shaved  by  a  twopenny  barber. 

92.  Hoaxers  hoaxed, — Two  adventurers  of  the  lower  clas9,^ 
seeing  the  favour  which  the  Francs  enjoyed  with  the  sultan^ 
Selim  Third,  who  died  in  1807,  and  how  very  easy  he  was  of 
access,  resolved,  if  possible,  to  profit  by  the  liberality  of  thi^ 
munificent  prince ;  and  success  appeared  to  them  easy,  if  they^ 
could  but  present  him  with  some  novelty,  no  matter  how  strange 
or  ridiculous  their  invention  might  be,  provided  they  could  make 
it  pass  for  European.  After  devising  and  rejecting  various  plans. 
to  make  the  sultan  draw  his  purse-strings,  they  at  last  hit  upon 
the  following  scheme  : — They  caused  a  report  to  be  spread,  that  a 
stranger  had  recently  arrived  in  the  city,  bringing  with  him  a 
wonderful  bear,  which  could  play  extremely  well  upon  the  piano« 
forte.  Gossip  fame  soon  spread  tlie  news ;  and  the  sultan  gave 
orders  that  the  bear  should  be  brought  to  exhibit  its  wonderful 
talents  in  his  sublime  presence.  Accordingly,  at  the  appointed 
hour,  the  bear  and  his  leader,  rejoicing  in  what  they  considered 
the  certain  success  of  their  scheme,  took  the  road  to  the  seraglio. 
Being,  introduced  into  the  interior  apartments,  they  were  con* 
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ducted  into  one,  where  concealed  behind  Venetian  blinds,  all  &€ 
ladies  of  the  haram  were  waiting  the  anival  of  the  sultan,  that 
the  wonderful  spectacle  might  begin.      Their  impatience  was  soon 
gratified ;  his  highness  arrived,  and  the  moment  he  entered,  he 
was  observed  to  regard  Bruin  very  attentively.     Animated  with 
the  hope  of  pleasing  the  royal   spectator,  our   bear  perfcmned 
wonders ;  he  danced,  caressed  his  master,  and  played  a  variety  of 
tricks;  to  which  the  sultan  paid  great  attention.    At  last  came  the 
great  trial  of  Bruin's  powers ;  he  was  ordered  by  his   master  to 
play.     Rising  himself  up  on  his  hind-legs,  he  performed,  with  his 
fore-paws,  a  piece  of  music  in  the  best  style ;  and  captivated  die 
•ultan  so  completely,  that  he  eagerly  asked  the  owner  of  this 
wonderful  animal  to  set  a  price  upon  him.     This  unexpected  pro- 
posal threw  Bruin  into  great  confusion ;  and  it  increased  when  he 
found  that  his  master,  fearful  lest  an  abrupt  refusal  should  dis- 
cover the  trick,  appeared  inclined  to  come  to  terms :  Pray,  whiqier- 
ed  the  bear,  while  he  appeared  to  caress  his  leader,  do  not  lea?e 
me  here !   But  the  caresses  which  he  gave  his  master  made  the 
aultan  more  eager  to  purchase  him.     At  last,    the  pretended 
owner  thought  to  put  an  end  to  a  scene,  which  he  plainly  perceir-^ 
ed  Bruin  could  not  sustain  much  longer,  by  demanding  an  exorbi- 
tant price  for  him.    Count  the  sum  required,  cried  the  magnificent 
Selim,  and  take  this  animal  to  my  menagerie.      The  first  part  of 

jjdie  order  was  instantly  obeyedi  by  the  khasnader ;  and  the  other 
officers  approached  the  bear  to  fulfil  the  second  part  of  it. 

Till  now,  our  animal  had  behaved  with  wonderful  gentleness; 
but  the  moment  was  arrived  when  he  found  it  necessary  to  show 
that  he  possessed  all  the  fierceness  of  his  species.  Entrenchiog^ 
himself  in  the  angle  of  th^  apartment  which  was  opposite  to  the 
door,  he  waited  impatiently  till  he  saw  it  open ;  when  suddenlf 

•  raising  himself  upon  his  hind-legs,  he  rushed  out,  followed  hj 
his  leader.  No  one  offered  to  stop  him,  because  they  thought  his 
master  pursued  him  in  order  to  bring  him  back«  One  ndfjb^ 
suppose,  ^that  the  sultan  Selim  would  have  been  sufficiently 
exasperated  to  have  set  a  price  upon  the  heads  of  the  two  impu* 
dent  knaves :  but  having,  from  the  moment  he  saw  the  betr, 
penetrated  the  trick,  the  only  revenge  which  he  determined  to 
take,  was  to  give  them  a  hearty  fright  in  return  for  the  insult  tfasf 
had  offered. 
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"    93.  Remedif  against  Lying. ^^ A  Chinese  silverscnith,  to  whom' 
the -English  gave  the  name  of  Tom  Work  well,  brought  home- 
some  silver  spoons,  as  he  called  them^  to  a  captain  of  a  ship,  who 
had  ordered   them.     The  gentleman   suspecting  that  his  friend 
Tom  had  played  hirh  a  trick,  common  in  China,    of  adding-  no 
small  quantity  of  tut^nague  to  the   usual  proportion   d  alloy,' 
tiuced  him  with  the  cheat,  which   he  denied  with  the  strongedt' 
asseveration  of  his  innocence.     The  captain  then  told  him,  that* 
be  had  brought  with  him  a  famous  water,  called  lie-water,  whioii 
being  placed  on  the  tongue  of  a  person  suspected  of  telling  tax 
untruth,  if  the  case  were  so,  burned  a  hole  in  it;  if  otherwise, '• 
the  party  escaped  with  honour,  and  unhurt.     Tom  thinking  it's 
trick,  readily  consented;  upon  which,  with  much  form,  a  single* 
drop  of  aquafortis  was  put  upon  his  tongue :  he  instantly  jumped ' 
about  the  room  in  violent  pain,  crying  out,  Very  true,  half  tnten- ' 
ague,    half  tutenague,  in  hopes  that  confessing  the  fact  might 
stop  the  progress  of  tlie  lie'Water,  which,  from  the  pain  ho  Mt,i 
be  had  some  reason  to  think  possessed  the  quality  ascribed  td  it. 
Several   Europeans,    who  were  present,    and  who  had   bought' 
difierent  pieces  of  plate  from  him,  now  put  similar  questions  to 
him ;  and  he  confessed  that  it  had  been  his  uniform  and  constant 
practice,  to  add  a  very  large  quantity  of  tutenague  to  every,  article 
loade  at  his  shop,  for  which,  during  the  continuance  of  the  pain^ 
he  promised  ample  reparation.  jflk 

-    94.  Apothecary's  Affidavit. — A  highwupaan,  named  Bolhma;' 
confined  in  Newgate,  sent  for  a  solicitor  to  know  how  he  could  - 
defer  his  trial,  and  was  answered,  by  getting  an  ^ipothecary  to ' 
make  affidavit  of  his  illness.     Jhi^  was  accordingly  done  in  the 
following  manner ;  The  deponent  verily  believes  that  if  the  said 
James  BpUand  is  obliged  to  take  his  trial  at  the  ensuing  sessions, 
he  will  be  in  imminent  danger  of  his  life.     To  which  the  learned 
juclge  on  the  bepch  answered.  That  he  verily  believed  so  too  | 
The  trial  was  ordered  to  proceed  immediately. 

95.  Whimsical  Anecdote. ^S&muel  Baldwyn,  a  gentleman  of 
Hampshire,  had,  by  his  will,  in  the  year  17^6,  ordered,  that  af^er 
his  decease,  his  body  should  be  thrown  into  the  sea  beyond  the 
Needles,  which  was  accordingly  complied  with.  On  making  in<- 
quiry  into  his  motives  for  this  singular  disposal  of  his  remains,  it 
l^  3  b 
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y^MB  disoovefcd,  that  he  made  it  for  the  purpose  of 

a-fyoung  wife^  who  had  frequenUj  assured  him  by  way  of  ooih 

•oktion,  that  she  should  dance  i^ii  hU  grave! 

96.  The  Toad.— The  following  singular  fact  has  been  attested 
by  an  eye-witness.  A  person  employed  to  cot  down  an  ash* 
tree^  ]tbe  property  of  Mr.  William  Holiday  of  Woodplampton, 
near  Preston^  having  observed  an  excrescence  on  the  trunk*  pro- 
ceeded to  cut  it  off  with  an  axe,  when  he  Was  surprised  to  find 
a^  quantity  of  moss  in  the  centre,  which  had  every  ifppearance  cf 
having  been  the  nest  of  a  wren.  Several  other  men  were  present 
Oft  the  time ;  and  on  taking  out  th^  moss  from  the  hollow  of  the- 
tree^  a  large  toad  crawled  from  the  midst  of  it.  The  reptile  seem* 
ed  very  lively  at  first,  but  in  a  few  minutes  became  sickly .  and 
powerless,  though  our  informant  believes  it  did  sot  die.  The 
excrescence  was  twelve  feet  from  the  ground  when  the  tree  was. 
growing;  and,  on  examining  the  timber,  there  appeared  tAbe 
twenty  yeats'  growth  round  the  hoUow  part. 
.  97.  Like  Doctor,  like  Patient — A  very  eminent  physician 
happened  to  be  sent  for  one  evening,  after  having  indulged  at  a 
convivial  meeting ;  so  that  by  the  time  he  had  been  whirled  to  his 
patient's  door,  he  was  very  ill  qualified  to  decide  iii  k  case  of 
difficulty.  Having  made  shift  to  reach  the  drawirtg-room^  and 
seeing  a  lady  extended  on  the  jsofa,  assisted  by  a  female  attendant* 

^a  sort  of  mechanical  impulse  seized  her  hand ;  but  finding 
If  utterly  unable  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  case^  he  exclaim- 
ed. Drunk !  drunk,  tipon  niy  honour  t  (meaning  that  he  was  in 
that  unfit  state)  and  immediately  made  the  best  retreat  he  wai 
able.  Feeling  rather  awkwardly  at  this  adventiire,  he  was  not 
impatient  to  renew  his  visit ;  but  being  sent  for  on  some  other 
occasion,  he  took  courage,  and  was  preparing  an  apology,  what 
the  lady  presently  removed  his  apprehensions,  by  whispering  in  his. 
ear— My  dear  doctor,  how  could  you  find  out  my  case  so  im* 
mediately  the  other  evening  ?  It  was  certainly  a  great  proof  of 
your  skill ;  but  pray  not  a  word  more  on  the  subject.  The  doctor 
thus  added  to  his  repute  by  a  circumstance  which  might  hate 
endangered  that  of  a  less  fortunate  man. 

98.    Telling   Wonders.-^\  person   had  been  relating  many 
incredible  stories^  when  Professor  Engel,  who  was  present,  in 
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mtdit  to  repress  his  impertinence,  said,  But,  gentlemen,  ali  this 
MAouDtB  to  very  little,  when  I  can  assure  you,  that  the  celebrated 
orgiLniet,  Abb^  Vogletr»  once  imitated  a  thund^  storm  eo  well; 
that  finr  miles  round  all  the  milk  turned  souf  » 

99-  Gascon  reproved. — A  descendant  of  a  family  in  Gascony, 
celebrated  for  its  fiow  of  language  and  love  of  talking,  and  not 
€<ir  any  deeds  of  glory,  descanted  before  a  numerous  company 
upon  the  well-known  bravery  of  his  ancestors  and  relations.  H^ 
then^  to  show  that  the  race  had  not  deg^erated,  modeatlp  launclt* 
#d  mto  a  f&UkfiU  description  of  his  own  battles,  duels,  snA 
successes.  He  was  once,  he  said,  a  passenger  on  board  a  French 
-firigate  during  the  war,  and  falling  in  with  an  English  squadroii 
composed  of  three  setenty-foiirs,  Iboght  with  them  for 'fiv6 
hours,  when  luckily  the  ship  taking  fire,-  he  was  blown  up  with 
ten  of  his  countrymen,  and  dropped  into  one  of  the  seventy^^fours, 
the  crew  of  which  laid  down  their  arms  and  surrended;  while  the 
two  remaimng  men  of  war,  struck  with  dismay  at  the  sight  of  one 
of  their  ships  in  possession  of  the  toemy,  crowded  sails  and  ran 
away!- 

Such  were  his /at^A/Vi^  lux^ountc),  with  which  he  would  still 
•have  continued  to  annoy  the  company,  had  not  one  of  his  country- 
men, more  enlightened,  frankly  acknowledged  the  natural  pro^ 
-pensity  which  leads  the  inhabitants  of  Grascony  to  revel  in  imagi*- 
nary  scenes^  resolved  to  awe  him  into  silence^  and  thus  addrjjdBjL 
bim :  All  your  exploits  are  mere  Commoh  place,  in  comparis^mP 
those  which  I  have  achieved ;  and  1  will  relate  a  single  one  that 
aurpasses  all  yours.  ' 

The  babbler  open^  his  ears,  no  doubt  secretly  intending  to 
appropriate  this  story  to  himself  in  fiiture  time,  when  none  of  the 
bearers  should  be  present,  and  modestly  owned,  that  all  those  he 
bad  mentioned  were  mere  children's  tricks,  performed  without  any 
exertion,  but  that  he  had  some  in  store,  which  might  shine  unob- 
acored  by  the  side  of  the  most  brilliant  deeds  of  ancient  ages. 

One  evening,  said  the  other,  as  I  was  returning  to  town  from 

the  country,  I  had  to  pass  through  a  narrow  lane,  well  known 

for  being  infested  with  highwaymen.     My  horse  was  in  good 

order,  my,  pistols  loaded,  and  my  broad-sword  hung  at  my  side ; 

I  entered  the  lane  without  any  apprehension.    Steely  had  I 
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reached  the  middle,  when  a  loud  shout  behind  me,  made  me 
turn  my  head>  and  I  saw  a  man  with  a  short  gon  running  fiut 
towards  me ;  I  was  going  to  face  him  with  my  hotse^  when  two 
men,  with  large  cudgels  in  their  bandsi  rushing  from  the  hedges, 
seiaed  die  I'eitis,  aiid  threatened  me  with  instant  death.  Undaunted, 
I  took  my  two  pistols,  but  before  I  had  time  to  fire,  one  was 
knocked  out  of  my  hand,  the  other  went  off,  and  one  of  the 
robbers  fell.  I  then  drew  my  sword,  and  though  bruised  by  the 
.blow  I  had  received,  struck  with  all  my  might,  and  split  the  head 
of  the  other,  in  two..  Freed  from  any  dapger  on  their  side,  1 
attempted  a  second  time  to  turn  my  horse.  Here  he. paused  a 
while ;  and  our  babbler  longing  to  know  the  end  of  thi^  adven- 
ture,, exclaimed,.  And  the  third?— tOh,  the  third!  answered  the 
pther  j .  he  shot  me-dead. 

100.  MuHgo  PtfrA:.— The  lamented  Mungo  Park^  when 
aufiering  under  the  pangs  of  hunger,  rode  up  to  the  dooly's 
house  in  a  Foulah  village,  but  Was  denied  admittance,  nor  couldl 
he  even  obtain  a  handful  of  corn,  either  for  himself  c»r  h^  horssv 
Turning,  says  he,  from  this  inhospitable  door,  I  rode  slowly  out  of 
^e  town,,  and  perceiving  some  low  scAttcared  huts  withpul  the 
walls,  I  directed  my  steps  tpwards  them ;  knowing  that  in  aGool, 
as  well  as  in  Europe,  hospitality  does  not  always  prefer  the  high- 
est dwellings*  At  tlie  door  of  one  of  these  huts,  an  old  motherly* 
H^fing  woman  sat  spinning  cotton.  I  made  signs  to  her  that  I 
^f/fmnngry,  and  inquired  if  she  had  any  victuals  with  her  in  the 
hut.  She  immediately  laid  down  her  distaff,  and  desired  me  in 
Arabic  to  come  in.  When  I  had  seated  myself  upon  the  floor,  sh^ 
set  before  me  a  dish  of  kouskous  that  had  been  lefl  the  preceding 
night,  of  which  I  made  a  tolerable  meal ;  and  in  return  for  this 
kindness,  I  gave  her  one  of  my  pocket  handkerchiefs ;  begging 
at  the  same  time,  a  little  corn  for  my  horse,  which  she  readily 
Jbrought  me.  Overcome  with  joy  at  so  unexpected  a  deliveranoei  ( 
lifted  up  my  eyes  to  heaven ;  and  whilst  my  heart  swelled  with 
gratitude,  I  returned  thanks  to  that  gracious  and  bountiful  Being, 
whose  power  had  supported  me  under  so,  many  dangers^  and  had 
now  spread  for  me  a  table  in  the  wilderness. 
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1. 

%)§.  CERTAIN  Cure  for  the  most  severe  JFYiix.—Take  a  quantity 
of  water-cresses,  and  boil  them  in  clear  water  for  fifteen  minutes, 
strain  them  off,  and  drink  half  a  pint  of  the  decoction  every  now 
and  then,  about  milk-warm. 

2.  A  never-failing  Cure  for  the  Hic-cough, — A  single  drop  of 
chemical  oil  of  ciimamon,  dropt  on  a  piece  of  treble  refined  sugar; 
let  it  dissolve  in  the  mouth  leisurely. 

S.  An  approved  and  infallible  Method  of  taking  away 
Scale y  or  Film,  from  the  Eyes, — Borax  must  be  finely  pound 
a  marble  mortar,  and  a  small  quantity  thereof  blown  into 
eye  every  morning  and  evening ;  it  will  eat  away  the  speck^  ot 
ifiim,  and  not  in  any  wise  injure  the  humours  of  the  eye. 

4.  To  keep  Arms,  or  other  polished  Metals,  from  Rust. — On^ 
ounce  of  camphire,    two  pounds  of  hog's-lard ;    dissolve  thenl 

'together,  and  take  off  the  scum ;  mix  as  much  black-lead  as  will 
bring  thtm  to  an  iron  colour.  Rub  your  arms,  &c.  over  with  this; 
and  let  it  lie  on  twenty- four  hours  ;  then,  clean  them  with  a  linen 
cloth,  and  they  will  keep  clean  many  months. 

5.  How  to  take  the  natural  and  lively  Shape  of  any  Plant,  or 
Herb,  upon  Paper. — Take  the  leaf,  and  lay  it  smooth  between  the 
leaves  of  a  book ;  let  it  remain  there  a  few  minutes,  till  it  lies 
quite  fiat ;  afterwards  wet  it  with  linse^  oil,  or  printer's  ink ;  then 
press  it  hard  upon  clean  white  paper,  that  has  been  moistened  with 


\ 
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'  river  water,  and  you  will  have  the  perfect  figure  of  the  said  Icd^ 
with  every  vein  thereof,  so  exactly  expressed,  as  being  llvdy 
coloured^  it  will  seem  truly  natur^. 

6.  How  to  whiten  Copper,  or  Brass,  mper/ieialfy, — Take  sd-* 
ammoniac,  alum,  nitre,  of  each  a  like  quantity ;  put  to  them  a 
little  filings  of  silver,  or  silver-leaf ;  mix  them  well  together^  and 
then  put  them  into  a  crucible,  and  that  into  the  fire,  till  it  be  red 
hot,  and  has  done  smoking ;  then  moisten  this  powder  with  water, 
wherein  common  salt  has  been  dissolved,  and  rub  the  metal  there* 
with. 

7.  How  to  silver  Looking^glasses.^^K  thin  blotting  paper  it 
spread  on  a  table,  or  smooth  stone,  and  sprinkled  with  fine  dialk; 
and  then  a  fine  lamina,  or  leaf  of  tin-foil,  is  laid  over  the 
paper ;  upon  this  mercury  is  poured,  which  is  equally  to  be  dig* 
tributed  over  the  leaf  with  a  hare's  foot,  or  cotton :  over  the  leaf 
is  laid  a  clean  paper,  and  over  that  the  glass  plate ;  the  glass  piste 
is  pressed  down  with  one  hand,  and  the  paper  drawn  gently  oat 
with  the  other ;  this  done,  the  plate  is  covered  with  a  thi^cr 
paper,  and  loaden  with  a  great  weight,  in  order  to  force  out  -dw 
superfluous  mercury,  and  make  the  plate  adhere  to  the  tin.  Whip 
it  is  dried,  the  weight  is  removed,  and  the  looking-glass  esii; 
plete. 

«8.  Excellent  Method  of  cleaning  any  Kind  of  Glass.--lPi3a^ 
the  glass  well  with  snuffs  of  candles ;  dean  it  wdl  from  thii^ 
rub  it  well  over  with  good  soft  lead.    You  are  to  rub,  lastlyi 
with  buff  leather,  and  your  work  will  look  very  beautiful. 

9*  To  preserve  Cloth  from  Moths  or  PForww.— Dry  the  herb 
botris,  strew  it  among  your  clothes,  and  neither  moth  nor  worm 
comes  near  them. 

10.  To  prevent  the  smoking  of  Lamp  Oil. — Steep  your  mstdi, 
or  cotton,  in  vinegar,  and  dry  it  well  before  you  use  it.  Many 
families  have  spoke  much  in  praise  of  this. 

11.  To  make  excellent  Vinegar  of  Malt  Liquor. — To  every 
twenty  gallons  of  liquor  add  one  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar,  and 
the  like  quantity  of  alum  and  bay-salt ;  mix  these  with  a  galloD 
of  the  drink,  boiling  hot,  and  put  it  hot  into  the  cask,  eover  the 
bung-hole  with  a  piece  of  brown  paper,  and  it  wiU  be  te- 
vinegar  in  a  few  days. 
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12.  French  Wa^  of  washing  fine  Luce,  or  X^fieit.— Tak^  » 
gmllon  of  furse  blossoinsy  and  burn  them  to  ashes ;  then  boil  theni- 
in  Ax.  quarts  of  soft  water ;  this^  when  fine,  you  are  to  use  in; 
washings  with  your  8uds»  as  occasion  requires^  and  you  will  have 
the  linen,  &c.  not  only  exceeding  white^  but  it  is  done  with  half 
the  8oap>  and  little  trouble. 

IS,  To  recover  black  Cloth  thai  i$  faded. — Take  fig-tree 
leaves,  boil  them  well  in  water>  wash  your  cloth  in  it,  milk-warm« 
dry  it  in  the  sun,  and  it  will  prove  an  excellent  black. 

14.  To  make  Brass  of  a  ttme  Gold  Colour. -^Take  sal-am* 
moDiac,  mingle  it  in  a  mortar,  with  spittle,  till  it  becomes  like  a 
liquid  ointment ;  rub  the  brass  with  it,  put  it  on  hot  coals,  and 
when  dried^  rub  it  well  with  a  linen  cloth,  and  it  will  be  of  a 
beaatiful  golden  colour. 

15*  To  give  gilded  Work  a  fine  Colour.-^^Take  clean  salt  and 
brimttone,  boil  them  together,  with  a  little  water,  in  an  egg-shell, 
after  taking  away  the  inside  film :  take  care  you  do  not  give  it  too 
ttiueh  fire  to  burn  the  shell :  you  are  to  rub  this  liquid  over  your 
gilding,  and  you  will  be  pleased  with  its  efiTect. 

l6w  Meihodqf  raising  Mushrooms. — Mr.  Toumefort  gives  us- 
a  very  curious  account  of  their  culture,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the' 
Boyal  Academy,  the  substance  of  which  is  as  follows.    All  the 
secret  tff  raising  mushrooms  speedily  and  in  abundance,  consists, 
ill  ranging  balls  of  horse  dung,  about  the  size  of  your  fist, 
lines,  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  feet  from  each  other,  and 
the  depth  pf  one  foot  under  ground,  and  covering  these  over  with 
mould,  and  that  again  with  horse  dung.    If  this  be  done  in  April,  . 
in  the  beginning  of  August  the  pieces  of  dung  will  begin  to' 
whiten,  and  grow  mouldy,  being  all  covered  with  little  hairs,  or 
flue  white  threads,  branched,  and  woven  about  the  straws  whereof 
the  dang  is  composed.     The  dupg  now  loses  its  former  excrement 
titiooB  smell,  and  spreads  an  admirable  odour  of  mushrooms;  and- 
great  plenty  are  to.  be  gathered  from   these  beds  for  four  or  five 
years,  without  further  trouble. 

17.  The  famous  Snuff  for  the  Head  and  Eyes.^Take  any 
quantity  of  assarabecca  (otherwise assarum)  leaves;  dry  them  by  4: 
gentle  fire,  and  afterwards  grind  them  into  a  fine  powder^    Iq 
most  disorders  of  the  head  this  snuflf  does  wonders;  send  uroiihl^^ 
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undoubtedly  have  gained  an  established  repatation  long  ago,  had 
aot  those  gentlemen,  &c,  who  assaoie  to  themselves  the  title  of 
inventom,  made  this  snaff  as  aniversal  a  specific  as  moat  of  their 
other  articles ;  that  is,  to  cure  every  disorder ;  as  well  a  JinkeB 
shin,  as  a  sore  eye.  But  to  give  it  its  due  charaicter,  nothing  exi 
ceeds  it  for  disorders  in  the  head,  such  as  headrache,  ear-ache.  Sore 
eyes,  toodi-adie,  deafness,  &c.  It  is  a  fat,  shining  leaf,  only  one  on 
a  stalk,  shaped  much  like  ground-ivy,  and  is  found  near  woods,  in 
damp,  shady -places.  Take  a  pinch  twice  a  week  at  night' goix^  to 
bed :  it  dbes  not  operate  immediately,  like  the  common  snufis ;  but 
the  morning  after  taking  it,  a  foulmiitter  is  discharged  at  the  nose, 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  illness. 

18.  Lime-fFater ;    its  Use    and  iurprising  Effects    on  tke 
Human  Body, — It  is  undoubtedly  an  excellent  remedy  taken  intem 
lially ;  a  powerftil  alterant,  and  like  a  pure  alkaline  water,  fitter  to 
blunt  and  destroy  acid  ferments,  which  are  the  principles  of  all  ob- 
structions, and  the  cause  of  most  chronic  diseases.     It  is  rediark- 
ikliy  serviceable  in  green*-sickne89,  dropsy,  scurvy,  obstmietions^ 
the  liver,  spleen,  &c.     It  strengthens  the  stomach,  increaaet  the 
appetite,  and  causes  a  good  digestion ;  wondernilly  demses  the 
blood,  cheers  the  heart,  revives  the  spirits,  and  strengtheitf  tlio' 
whole  body :  It  is  a  most  egregiou's  deopilative,  and  momentnfly 
opens  all  ob^uction^  in  the  stomach,  gall,  mesentery,  woinb>  hy« 
|ttbhondria,  bowels,  reins,  and  bladder,  and  other  organic  parts ; 
absolving  and  carrying  off  the  oold,  acid,  and  viscous  hnmoan 
sticking  to  the  tunicles  of  the  lungs,  stomach,  guts,  &c.  causing 
almost  all  diseases  incident  to  men,  women,  and  children;  present- 
ly taking  away  aU  their  £untness,  weakness,  and  indisposition  ;  in- 
somuch that  those  who  look  like  death  itself,  and  are  scarcely  able 
to  go  or  stir  about,  it  gives  immediate  relief  to  ;  and  proves  ttsdf 
to  be  almost  a  miracle  of  medicine.     Drink  Iialf  a  pint  morning' 
and  evening.     It  is  made  thus :  put  three  wine  quarts  of  hot  water 
dti  one  pound  of  quick  lime ;  let  it  macerate  for  the  space  of  twen« 
ty-four  hours,  and  it  is  fit  for  use. 

19.  Red  Hair  changed  to  a  beautiful  firotcm.— Black-lead,  and 
Uack-ebony-shavings,  one  ounce  each^  let  these  boil  an  hour  in  a' 
pint  of  clear  water ;  when  fine,  bottle  it  for  use.     You  are  to  wet 
4  comb  in  the  liquid^  and  comb  your  hair  often  therewith.  To  make 
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the  hair  hkck^  add  two  drams  of  camphire  to  the  ingredients.    This 
is  the  liquid  for  changing  hair,  advertised  at  half  a  guinea  a  bottle. 
20.   Fire-eating,    Sfc.  by    what  Means  it  is  performed.'^ 
Mr.  Richardson's,  (a  very  celebrated  fire-eater)  secret  consisted 
in  a  pure  spirit  of  sulphur,    wherewith  he  rubbed  his  hands,. 
and    the  parts  that  were   to    touch   the  fire;    which  burning, 
and  cauterising  the  epidermis,  hardened  and  enabled  the  skin  to 
resist  the  fire.      And  Amb.  Par6  assures  us,  he  had  tried  on  him* 
self,  that  afler  washing  the  hands,  or  other  parts,  in  a  person's  own 
urine,  or  with  unguentum  aureum,  any  one  may  aafely  wash  them 
in  melted  lead.      He  adds,  that  by  only  washing  his  hands  in  the 
juice  of  onions  he  could  bear  a  red  hot  sliovel  on  them,  while  it. 
distilled  lard. 

21.  National  Feeling.-^When  the  unfortunate  queen  Matilda 
of  Denmark  was  a  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  Cronberg,  the  captain 
of  an  English  merchantman  in  the  Sound  hearing  of  her  captivity, 
supposing  that  imprisonment  and  starvation  were  synonymous 
terms,  determined  to  mitigate  the  queen's  suffering,  by  sending  her 
a  leg  of  mutton  and  some  potatoes.  Mrs.  Fenwick,  the  wife  of  the 
€X>nsul,  herself  conveyed  the  present  to  the  queen ;  who  being  pas- 
sionately fond  of  the  English,  and  always  affected  by  every  thing 
that  brought  them  to  her  recollection,  received  the  gift  very  gra« 
ciously,  and  presented  the  honest  captain  with  a  gold  chain,  u^ 
token  of  her  acknowledgment.  ^ 

22.  A  good  Reason.'-ln  a  Yorkshire  town,  one  Sunday, 
a  man  and  his  wife  were  quarrelling  yiolently  in  the  street, 
as  the  churchwarden  was  going  his  round.  He  quaintly  observed, 
'<  Whom  God  has  joined  together  let  no  man  put  asunder," 
and  very  properly  placed  the  wrangling  pair  in  the  stocks. 

23,  An  Account  of  the  Ceylon  Pearl  'Ft^Aer^.'—- Perhaps  no 
spectacle  which  the  island  of  Ceylon  affords  is  more  striking  to  an 
European-  than  the  bay  of  Condatchy,  during  the  season  of  pearl 
fishery :  This  desert  and  barren  spot  is  at  that  time  converted  into 
a  most  surprising  scene;  several  thousands  of  people  of  different 
colours,  countries,  sects  or  casts,  and  occupations,  continually 
passing  and  repassing  in  a  busy  crowd ;  vast  numbers  of  small 
tento;  the  bazari  or  market-place ;  the  multitude  of  boats^  which 
17  3  c 
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violent^  that  upon  being  brought  into  the  boat  the  clivers  discharge 
water  from  their  mouthy  ears^  and  nostrils^  and  frequently  even 
blood ;  but  this  does  not  hinder  them  from  going  down  again  iu 
their  turn.     They  oflen  make  from  forty  to  fifty  plunges  in  a  day, 
and  at  each  plunge  'bring   up  about  one  hundred  oysters.     This 
business^  which  appears  so  extraordinary  and  full  of  danger  to  an 
European,  becomes  quite  familiar  to  an  Indian^    owing  to  the 
jiatural  suppleness  of  his  limbs  and  his  habits  from  his  infancy. 
His  chief  terror  and  risk  arise  from  falling  in  with   the  ground 
shark ;   this  animal  is  a  source  of  perpetual  uncftsiness  to  the 
adventurous  Indian;  the  dread  of  this  foe  is  so  great,. that  these 
superstitious  people  seek  for  safety  in  supernatural  means.     Before 
they  begin  diving  a  priest  or  Nonjuror  is  always  consulted,  and 
whatever  he  says  is  received  with  the  most  implicit  confidence: 
the  preparation  which  he  enjoins  them  consists  of  certain  cere- 
monies, according  to  the  cast  to  which  they  belong,  and  their 
belief  in   the  efficacy  of  these  superstitious  rites  can  never  be 
removed.     During  the  time  of  the  fishery,  the  conjurors  stand  on 
the  shore  till  the  boats  return,  muttering  and  mumbling  prayers^ 
and  distorting  their  bodies  into  varimis  strange  attitudes..   As  soon 
aa  the  oysters  are  taken  out  of  the  boats,  they  are  placed  in  pits 
dug  in  the  ground,  to  pass  through  a  state  of  putrefaction  and 
become  dry,  by  which  means  they  are  easily  opened,  and  without 
danger  of  injuring  the  pearl. 

S4.  Duke  of  Nivernoig. — When  the  Duke  of  Nivernois  wis 
ambassador  in  England,  he  was  going  down  to  Lard  Towns* 
hend's  seat  in  Norfolk,  on  a  private  visit,  quite  in  dishabille,  and 
with  only  one  servant ;  when  he  was  obliged,  from  a  very  heavy 
diower  of  rain,  to  stop  at  a  farm-house  in  the  way.  The  .master  of 
the  house  was  a  cler^'man,  who,  to  a  poor  curacy,  added  the  care 
of  a  few  scholars,  and  gained,  in  all,  about  eighty  pounds  a  year^ 
with  which  he  had  to  maintain  a  wife  and  six  children. 

Wlien  the  duke  alighted,  the  clergyman  not  knowing  his  rank» 
begged  him  to  come  in  and  dry  himself.  His  excellency  accepted 
the  offer,  borrowed  a  pair  of  old  worsted  stockings  and  slippers^ 
and  otherwise  warmed  himself  by  a  good  fire.  After  some  con- 
\cersation,  the  duke  observed  an  old  chess  board  hanging  up;  and 
^  he  was  passionately  fond  of  that  game^  he  asked  the  foxwa 
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whether  he  could  play?  His  host  answered,  that  he  coaM 
tolerably,  but  found  it  difficult  in  that  part  of  the  country  to  find 
an  antagonist.  I'm  your  man,  says  the  duke. — With  all  my  heart, 
rejoins  the  parson ;  and  if  you'll  stay  and  take  pot  luck,  TH  try 
if  I  can't  beat  you.  The  day  still  contimling  rainy,  the  duke 
accepted  his  offer;  when  the  parson  played  so  much  better,  duet 
he  won  every  game.  The  duke,  far  from  fretting  at  this,  wss 
highly  pleased  to  meet  a  man  who  could  give  him  such  entertain- 
ment at  his  fiivourite  game.  He  accordingly  inquired  into  the 
state  of  his  fiunily  affairs ;  and  just  taking  a  memorandum  of  hk 
hosfs  address,  without  discovering  his  title,  thanked  him,  and 
left  him. 

Some  months  passed  over  without  the  clergyman  thinking  any 
thing  of  his  visitor;  when  one  evening  a  footman  in  a  laced 
livery  rode  up  to  the  door,  and  presented  him  with  the  following 
bUlet: 

The  Duke  of  Nivemoifr'  compliments  wait  on  the  Rev.  Mr. 
»  ;  and  as  a  remembrancer  for  the  good  drubbing  he  received 
from  him  at  chess,  and  the  hospitality  he  showed  him  on  a  Itle 

occasion,  .begs  that  he  will  acoept  of  the  living  of (worth 

four  hundred  pounds  a  year,)  and  wait  on  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  on  Friday  next,  to  thank  him  for  the  same. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  honest  parson  could  imagine  the 
letter  any  thing  more  than  a  joke,  and  he  was  actually  not  fir 
going  to  town  to  wait  on  the  premier ;  but  his  wife  insisting  on  his 
making  the  trial,  he  came  to  London,  and  to  his  unspeakable 
satisfaction  found  the  contents  of  the  duke's  note  litenDj 
true. 

25.  Tale  of  Horror,'-^ A  gentleman  named  Leadbetter,  a  hop« 
merchant^  resident  in  one  of  the  western  counties,  had  for  manj 
years  made  a  practice  of  attending  the  great  annual  fair  at  Wey- 
hill,  as  a  purchaser  of  the  commodity  in  which  he  chiefly  desk. 
It  happened  on  one  occasion,  that  he  arrived  at  the  inn  to  which 
he  always  went,  some  hours  later  than  usual ;  and  on  going  into 
the  house  he  learned,  to  his  regret,  that  so  much  company  had 
arrived  before  him,  that  every  bed  was  engaged.  Rather  than  go 
to  any  house  to  which  he  was  a  stranger,  he  determined  to  have  a 
bed  made  upon  some  chairs  in   the    traveller's  room.     Un, 
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Symondfl^  the  landlady,  was  about  to  carry  this  arrangement  into 
effect,  when  she  happened  to  recollect  that  there  was  an  ostler's 
room  in  the  yard,  which  possibly  Mr.  Leadbetter  might  prefer  to 
sleeping  in  a  room  where  he  would  be  liable  to  be  disturbed  very 
early  in  the  morning.  To  this  the  gentleman  willingly  acceded; 
and  afler  some  short  time,  he  passed  up  the  gallery  in  the  yard 
which  led  to  the  apartment^  and  retired  to  bed. 

Sleep  lent  its  leaden  influence  soon  to  the  weary  traveller,  and 
he  reposed  souudly ,  until  a  strange  noise  in  the  gallery  which  he  had 
ascended,  roused  him  into  sense  again.  The  noise  was  that  of  an 
extremely  heavy  footstep.  Mr.  Leadbetter  counted  every  step; 
and,  to  his  alarm,  the  sound  increased,  until  the  cause  of  it 
reached  the  door  of  his  apartment.  In  an  instant  a  tall  and  gaunt 
jfigure  entered  the  room,  with  a  candle  in  one  hand,  and  a 
butcher's  knife  in  the  other.  Mr.  L.  attempted  to  speak,  but  his 
voice  failed  him,  and  the  figure  approached  the  bed.  It  shook 
the  horror-stricken  man;  then  drew  the  knife  several  times 
across  its  own  throat;  went  to  a  table  in  the  room,  set  down  the 
light,  and  immediately  quitted  the  place.  Mr.  Leadbetter  began 
to  breathe  again ;  he  imagined,  after  a  few  minutes,  that  he  must 
have  been  dreaming ;  and  yet  the  candle  and  candlestick  on  the 
table  were  no  phantoms,  they  were  palpable  realities.  He 
instantly  rose  with  an  intent  to  lock  the  door,  but  found  that  it 
was  without  lock  or  bolt,  and  that  there  was  nothing  else  in  the 
room  but  the  bedstead,  of  any  weight.  As  this  fortunately  ran  on 
castors,  he  rolled  it  to  the  door ;  and  thinking  himself  then 
tolerably  safe  from  further  intrusion,  he  endeavoured  to  go  to 
sleep  again.  But  sleep  would  no  more  revisit  his  eyelids ;  and  he 
lay  tossing  about  until,  in  about  an  hour,  he  heard  the  same 
sounds  which  had  before  alarmed  him,  renewed  on  the  gallery 
stairs,  and  in  a  few  seconds,  the  door  of  his  room  being  pushed 
with  great  violence,  his  bed  was  rolled  into  the  middle  of  the 
apartment,  and  again  the  horrid  figure  stood  before  him !  The 
faculties  of  speech  and  motion  now  forsook  him  quite ;  the  figure 
aihook  him  again,  with  fierce  gesticulation,  and  again  drawing  the 
Imife  across  its  throat,  Mr.  Leadbetter  observed  that  marks  of 
blood  were  on  the  blade,  which  were  not  there  before  I  It  then 
passed  away  firom  the  room,  and  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Leadbet* 
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ter's  seDS€i  fled  with  it ;  he  swooned,  and  rjemained  for  some  time 
iiueiiuble* 

As  eoon  as  he  came  to  himself,  he  put  on  his  clothes  with  the 
best  speed  his  agitation  would  allow,  and  descended  into  the  yard 
of  thQ  inn.  In  a  stable  there  he  saw  a  light,  and  on  approaching 
it  found  a  man  dressing  down  some  horses,  to  whom  he  coob 
municated  that  something  particular  had  happcsned,  and  that  he 
must  have  Mr.  and  Mrs*  Symonds  called  up  immediately.  The 
landlord  came  down ;  and  on  expressing  his  apprehension  that 
Mr.  Leadbetter  was  very  ill,  as  his  looks  seemed  to  indicate,  was 
informed  that  indeed  he  was  not  well.  Mr.  L.  proceeded  to 
relate  all  that  had  happened  \o  him,  and  concluded  by  expressing 
his  firm  conviction  that  s<Hne  horrible  murder  had  been  committed 
on  the  premises  in  the  night. 

Mr.  Symonds,  on  hearing  the  tale,  was  scarcely  less  alarmed 
than  tlie  relatcr.  The  house  was  quickly  roused  by  the  terrors  c£ 
the  host  and  hostess;  and  the  business  of  the  ^r  was  almost 
forgotten  in  the  wonders  excited  by  the  story,  which  lost  nothing 
by  repetition  to  the  several  guests  of  the  inn,  as  they  succesaivelj 
inquired  into  tlie  cause  of  the  early,  disturbance* 

At  six  o'clock  the  ostler,  whose  room  Mr*.  L.  had  occupied^ 
arrived  from  a  lodging  which  he  had  got  in  the  town,  on  being 
turned  out  of  his  usual  bed.  Much  pleasure  was  expressed  so 
seeing  him ;  and  on  the  story  being  told  to  him.  Why,  said  he^ 
I'll  lay  my  life  I  know  the  ghost  very  well ;  it  was  the  dttif  t^d 
fiumb  fellow  that  comes  to  help  me  to  kill  the  pigs,  and  who 
always  comes  up  to  my  room  to  call  me  when  we  have  one  to  kill! 
The  murder  was  out !  it  was  indeed  the  deaf  and  dumb  felhv, 
who  had  made  an  appointment  with  the  ostler  to  kill  a  pig  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  who  thinking  the  ostler  lazy,  hsd 
gone  first  to  waken  him,  and  a  second  time  for  the  same  purpose 
after  he  had  stuck  the  pig. 

26.  The  Gentleman  and  the  Savage.^^A  short  time  before  the 
war  between  the  English  and  the  Indians  in  Pennsylvania  broke 
out,  an  English  gentleman  who  lived  on  the  borders  of  the  pro* 
vince  was  standing  at  his  own  door  one  evening,  when  an  Indian 

^fftd  desired  a  little  food :  he  answered,  I  have  none  for  yoo. 
aaking  for  a  little  small  b^er,  he  received  the  sane 
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answer.  He  d^ired  a  little  water,  but  was  bade^  Get  you  gone, 
for  an  Indian  dog.  He  then  fixt  his  eyes  for  a  little  while  on  the 
Englishman^  and  went  away. 

Some  time  after,  this  gentleman,  who  was  fond  of  shooting, 
pursued  his  game,  till  he  was  lost  in  the  woods.  After  wandering 
awhile,  he  saw  an  Indian  hut,  and  made  towards  it  to  inquire  hi» 
way  to  such  a  plantation.  The  Indian  said.  It  is  a  great  way  off, 
and  the  sun  is  near  going  down ;  you  cannot  reach  it  to-night^ 
and  if  you  stay  in  the  woods  the  wolves  will  eat  you  up :  but  if 
you  have  a  mind  to  lodge  with  me,  you  may.  He  gladly  accept* 
ed  the  invitation,  and  went  in.  The  Indian  boiled  a  little  venison 
for  him  ;  mixed  him  some  rum  and  water,  and  then  spread  some 
deer  skins  for  him  to  lie  upon;  himself  and  another  Indian  lying 
at  the  other  side  of  the  hut. 

He  called  him  in  the  morning,  telling  him.  The  sun  is  up, 
and  you  have  a  great  way  to  go  to  that  plantation;  but  I  will 
show  you  the  way.  So  the  two  Indians,  taking  their  guns, 
walked  before,  and  he  followed  after.'  When  they  had  gone 
several  miles,  the  Indian  told  him.  Now  you  are  within  two 
miles  of  that  plantation.  He  then  stepped  before  him,  and  said, 
"Do  you  know  me?  In  great  confusion,  he  answered,  I  have 
seen  you.  The  Indian  replied.  Yes,  you  have  seen  me  at  your  own 
door  ;  *  and  I  will  give  you  a  piece  of  advice :  When  a  poor  Indian 
that  is  hungry  and  dry,  and  faint,  asks  you  again  for  a  little  meat 
or  drink,  don't  bid  him  get  him  gone  for  an  Indian  dog.  So  he 
turned  and  went  away. 

27-  -^rt  of  i? wing*.— The  Duke  of  Grammont  was  the  most 
adroit  and  witty  courtier  of  his  day.  He  entered  one  day  the 
closet  of  Cardinal  Mazarin  without  being  announced.  His  emi* 
nence  was  amusing  himself,  by  jumping  closc'^legged  against  the 
wall.  To  surprise  a  prime  minister  in  so  boyish  an  occupation 
was  dangerous ;  a  less  skilful  courtier  might  have  stammered  ex- 
cuses^ and  retired.  The  duke  entered  briskly,  and  cried,  I'll  bet 
you  one  hundred  crowns,  that  I  jump  higher  than  your  eminence ; 
and  the  duke  and  cardinal  began  to  jump  for  their  lives.  Gram* 
mont  took  care  to  jump  a  few  inches  lower  than  the  cardinal^  and 
wad  fix  months  afterwards.  Marshal  of  France. 
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28.  Remarkahle  Instance  of  Longemiy.^Biwturd  Dnnkav  «f 
Philadelphia^  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  one  hundred  and  nine 
years.     He  was  four  times  married,  and  had  eighteen  children,  all 
by  his  first  wife.    He  lost  his  teeth  thirty  years  before  his  death, 
by  drawing  the  fumes  of  very  hot  tobacco.     There  were  sevefil 
circumstances  in  the  life  of  this  man  which  have  seldom  oocunied 
in  the  life  of  an  individual.     He  saw  the  same  qpot  of  earth 
covered  with  wood,  and  a  receptacle  for  beasts  and  birds  of  prey, 
afterwards  become  the  site  of  a  city,  (Philadelphia^)  not  only  the 
first  in  wealth  and  arts,  in  the  new  world,  but  rivalling,  in  botli« 
many  of  the  first  cities  in  the  old.     He  saw  regular  streets,  where 
he  once  pursued  the  hare ;  churches  rising  on  morasses^  wh«re  he 
had  often  heard  the  croaking  of  frogs  ;  wharfs  and  warehooies, 
where  he  had  frequently  seen  Indian  savages  draw  fish  firom  the 
river  for  their  daily  subsistence  ;  ships  of  every  size  and  use^  in 
Uiose  streams,  where  he  had  often  seen  nothing  but  Indian  canoes; 
stately  edifices,  filled  with  legislators,  astonishing  the  world  widi 
their  wisdom  and  virtue,  on  the  same  spot,  probably,  where  he  had 
seen  an  Indian  council-fire.    He  saw  the  first  treaty  ratified  between 
the  newly  confederated  power  of  America  and  the  ancient  monarchy 
of  France,  with  ^11  the  formality  of  parchment  and  seals,  where  he 
had  before  seen  William  Penn  ratify  his  first  and  last  treaty  with 
the  Indians,  without  the  formality  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper.    He 
witnessed  all  the  intermediate  stages  through  which  the  peof^e  of 
America  passed,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest  d^ree  of  civiliza- 
tion.   He  saw  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  British  empire  is 
Pennsylvania.     He  had  been  the  subject  of  crowned  heads^  and 
afterwards    died  a  citizen  of   the    newly-created    republic   of 
America ;  and  triumphed,  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  in  the  libor^ 
and  independence  of  his  country. 

29.  A  Magnum  Bonum. — The  Honourable  Edward  Russd, 
who  was  Captain  General  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  English 
Forces  in  the  Mediterranean,  during  the  reign  of  William  Ae 
Third,  had  a  mighty  bowl  of  punch  made  at  his  house,  on  the 
25th  of  October,  1694.  It  was  made  in  a  fountain  in  the  garden, 
in  the  centre  of  four  walks,  all  of  which  were  arched  with  lemon 
and  orange  trees,  and  along  every  walk,  tables  were  placed  die 
whole  length,  which  were  covered  with  cold  collatiims^  &C    In 
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tile  fountain  were  the  following  ingredients.  Four  hogsheads  of 
brandy,  eight  hogsheads  of  water,  twenty-five  thousand  lemons, 
twenty  gallons  of  lime  juice,  thirteen  hundred  weight  of  fine 
Lisbon  sugar,  five  pounds  of  grated  nutmegs,  three  hundred 
toasted  biscuits,  and  a  pipe  of  Mountain  malaga.  Over  the 
fountain  was  a  large  canopy  to  keep  off  the  rain ;  and  there  was 
built  on  purpose  a  little  boat,  in  which  was  a  boy  belonging  to 
the  fleet,  who  rowed  round  the  fountain,  and  filled  the  cups  of  the 
eompany,  who  exceeded  six  thousand  in  number. 

30.  Doctor  Paley  and  the  Farmer. — Doctor  Paley,  having 
naturally  a  weak  voice,  submitted  to  the  churchwardens  ot 
DaYston,  near  Carlisle,  (of  which  parish  he  was  vicar,)  the  pro- 
priety of  having  a  sounding  box  put  over  his  pulpit.'  While  the 
natter  was  discussing  in  the  vestry.  Oh !  said  a  thrifty  farmer, 
if  the  doctor  would  but  speak  as  loud  in  the  pulpit  as  he  does  at 
christenings  and  tithe-^days,  faith  I  think  there  would  be  no 
occasion  to  put  the  parish  to  the  expense  of- a  sounding  box.  The 
doctor,  with  his  characteristic  mildness,  retorted.  Friend,  you  are 
mistaken ;  you  hear  much  better  out  o^  the  church  than  in  it. 
When  a  man's  worldly  interest  is  concerned,  he  is  so  sharp-eared 
that  he  can  hear  even  a  whisper,  but  the  preacher  needs  the  voice 
df  John  the  Baptist  to  rouse  the  sleepers.  This  silenced  the 
wttirical  farmer,  who  felt  conscious  of  having  frequently  indulged 
in  a  nap  durhig  the  doctor's  sermon. 

31.  Rare  Travelling, — The  Emperor  of  Germany,  in  his  way 
to  Paris,  Arriving  in  the  dominions  of  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg, 
*iras  received  by  the  prince  himself  incognito,  who  insisted  on 
taking  care  of  his  majesty's  horses,  equipage,  &c.,  and  also  to 
conduct  him  to  a  house  made  ready  for  his  arrival.  The  whole  of 
the  prince's  attendants  were  industriously  employed  in  the  service 
■of  the  illustrious  traveller,  who  of  course  found  this  imagined 
hotel  the  best  prepared  of  any  on  the  road.  When  the  emperor 
renewed  his  journey,  such  fine  swift  horses  were  fixed  to  his 
carriage,  that  he  confessed  they  did  honour  to  his  landlord,  the 
postmaster.  The  postillion  who  drove  him  had  not,  as  tlie  rest, 
the  usual  style  of  habit ;  a  bag  wig,  rough  and  undressed,  old 
boots  well  blacked,  and  his  whole  dress  manifestly  declared  the 
injury  that  time  had  made  enbim;  hut  in  mouiHing  his  horse  he 
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had  such  an  air  of  activity^  that  the  empero)r  immediately  con-^ 
ceived  a  favourable  opinion  of  him. 

When  the  emperor  was  seated  in  the  carriage^  the  postillion 
set  off  like  lightning,  and  arrived  at  the  appointed  stage  with  an 
astonishing  speed,  and  such  as  no  other  horses  the  emperor  had 
used  could  equal.     The  dexterous  postillion  was  not  only  called 
and  rewarded^  but  promised  a  place  in  the  emperor's  service,  if 
be  would  accept  it.     With  all  my  heart,  said  the  postillion  in  a 
jocose  manner.— Very  well,  said  the  emperor,  take  a  draught  of 
vine,  and  we'll  set  off. — Two,  if  you  please,  said  the  postillion, 
iind  then  FU  whip  you  over  six  leagues  more  in  a  trice.     A  bottle 
of  wine  was  brought,  which  he  took,  saluted  the  emperor,  and 
then  drank  freely  like  a  postillion.     The  emperor  again  got  into 
his  carriage,  and   presently  arrived  at  another  stage,  where  they 
refreshed ;  and  the  postillion  received  a  handful  of  ducats^  which 
be  pocketed^  and  then  went  out  as  if  going  to  the  stable.     I  never 
had  such  a  good  relief  of  horses,  nor  so  good  a  postillion,  said  the 
emperor  to  his  new  landlord. — I  believe  it  firmly,  said  the  inn* 
keeper ;  the  horses  belong  to  his  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wirtem* 
berg,  and  the  prince  himself  was  your  postillion.     The  emperor 
gave  immediate  orders  to  go  and  seek  the  prince;  but  he  had  set 
out  for  his  own  palace,  and  it  was  impossible  to  overtake  hinu 
The  emperor  was  extremely  surprised  at  the  singularity  of  this 
piece  of   gallantry,    and  immediately   wrote  to   the  prince  his 
acknowledgments  for  such  a  condescending  service. 

32.  Doctor  Johnson. — The  doctor  met  a  gentleman  in  Lich- 
field, who  had  lately  buried  his  father.  After  the  usual  salutatioo 
he  addressed  him  in  these  words :  I  have  not  seen  you,  sir,  since 
the  death  of  your  worthy  father.  He  was  a  man  for  whom  I  had 
the  greatest  respect  as  a  parent  and  a  clergyman  ;  and  I  doubt  not 
of  your  having  paid  every  filial  duty  and  respect  to  his  latter  days, 
alleviating,  as  far  as  human  consolation  is  able,  the  struggles  of 
the  mind  under  the  pains  of  the  body.  It  is  pleasing  to  reflect  on 
the  due  discharge  of  our  duty  to  our  parents.  You  feel  the  happy 
effects  of  it.  I,  from  that  source,  derive  no  comfort.  You  very 
well  know,  sir,  that  my  father  (and  he  was  a  good  father)  was  a 
bookseller,  a  bookseller  of  most  inferior  order.  He  kept  market, 
sir,  and  he  ordered  me  to  get  ready  to  attend  iuoi  to  Uttozeter. 
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1  refused,  for  I  did  not  like  the  office.  He  entreated — I  was 
obstiiiate— and  so  it  passed.  Sometime  after  my  father's  death,  I 
reflected  on  this  act  of  disobedience.  I  thought  some  contrition 
was  necessary  for  such  a  breach  of  doty.  1  went  to  Uttoxeter, 
It  was  market  day.  I  went  to  the  place  where  my  father's  stall 
stood.  It  was  a  rainy  day.  sir.  I  pulled  off  my  hat,  and  my  wig, 
and  stood  there  for  two  hours,  drenched  in  rain;  and  I  hope  the 
penance  was  expiatory. 

33.  Parson  Patten, — Whitstable  had  a  parson  of  the  name 
of  Patten,  celebrated  for  his  great  oddity,  great  humour,  and 
equally  great  extravagance.  .  Once  standing  in  need  of  a  new 
wig,  he  went  over  to  Canterbury,  and  applied  to  a  barber 
young  in  the  business  to  make  him  one...  The  tradesman, 
who  was  just  going  to  dinner,  begged  the  honour  of  his  new 
customer's  company ;  to  which  Patten ;  most  readily  consented* 
After  dinner,  a  large;  bowl  of  punch  was  produced;  and  the 
reverend  guest  with  equal  readiness  joined  in  emptying  it. 
When  it  was  out,  the  wig-maker  was  proceeding  to  business,  and 
began  to  handle  his  measure ;  when  Mr.  Patten  desired  him  to 
desist,  saying,  he  should  not  make  his  wig.  Why  not?  exclaimed 
the  astonished  host.  Have  I  done  any  thing  to  offend  you,  sir  ? 
—Not  in  the  least,  replied  Patten;  but  I  find  you  are  a  very 
honest,  good-natured  fellow,  so  I  will  take  some  one  else  in. 

34.  The  Newcastle  Apotkecary* 

A  member  of  the  JEsculapian  race 

Liv'd  at  Newcastle  upon  Tyne : 

Norman  could  better  gild  a  pill^ 
Or  make  a  bill ; 

Or  mix  a  draught,  or  bleed^  or  blister  ; 

Or  draw  a  tooth  out  of  your  head ; 

Or  chatter  scandal  by  your  bed  ; 
Or  give  a  clyster. 

Of  occupations  these  were  quantum  tuff: 

Yet  still  he  thought  the  list  not  long  enough  ; 
And  therefore  midwifery  he  chose  to  pin  to't. 

This  balanc'd  thmgs ; — for  if  he  hurVd 

A  few  score  mortals  from  the  world. 

He  made  amends  by  bringing  others  intok't^ 


Atkl  iiby  ■tioatd  tbu  be  tbong&t  m  odd  X 

Can't  men  have  Uste  to  cure  a  ^thiiic? 
Of  pcWtry,  though  patron  God 

Apollo  patronises  physic. 
Bolus  lov'd  verse,  and  took  so  mnch  ddi^ht  m'f. 
That  his  prescriptions  he  resolv'd  tei  write  int. 
No  opportutiity  he  e'er  let  pass 

Of  writing  his  directions  on  his  Ubels, 
In  dapper  couplets— hke  Gay's  fables; 
Or  rather  like  the  lines  in  Hodibras. 
Apothecary's  verse! — atld  Where's  the  treason? 

'Tis  simply  honest  dealing  ;  not  a  Crime : 
When  patient's  swallow  physic  withouf  reastxi. 

It  is  but  fair  to  give  a  tittle  rhyme. 
He  had  a  patient  lying  at  death's  door. 
Some  three  miles  from  the  town,  it  mi^t  be  four 
To  whom  one  evening  Bolus  sent  ah  artidtf 
In  pharmacy,  that's  call'd  cathartical. 
And,  on  the  label  of  ti>e  ttufl^. 

He  wrote  verse; 
Which  one  would  thtnk  was  dearenovgli. 
And  terse : 
"  When  taken. 
To  be  well  shaken." 
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Bui  thsit's  of  CQurse, 
For  what's  expected  from  a  horse. 
With  an  apothecary  on  his  back  ? 
Bolus  arrived  and  gave  a  loudish  tap. 
Between  a  single  and  a  double  rap. 
Knocks  of  this  kind 
Are  given  by  gentlemen  who  teach  to  dance. 

By  fiddlers,  and  by  opera  singers ; 
One  loud,  and.  then  a  little  one  behind^ 
As  if  the  knocker  fell  by  chance  , 

Qui  of  their  fingers. 
The  servant  lets  him  in  with  dismal  face. 
Long  as  a  courtier's  out  of  place — 

Portending  some  disaster ; 
John's  countenance  as  rueful  look'd  and  grim. 
As  if  th*  apothecary  had  physic'd  him. 

And  not  his  master. 
**  Well,  how's  the  patient  ?**  Bolus  sai(i« 

John  shook  his  head. 
'* Indeed  ! — hum !  — rha! — that's  very  odd ! 
He  took  the  draught?" — John  gave  a  nod. 
"  Well — how ? — what  then? — speak  out,  you  dunce/* 
**  Why  then,"  says  John,  **  we  shook  him  once." 
**  ^hook  him  i-^-how  Y*     Bolus  stammer  d  out; 
"  We  jolted  him  about" 
^  -  "Zounds!  shake  a  patient,  man — a  shake  won't  do.'' 

**  No,  sir — and  so  we  gave  him  two." 
*'  Two  shakes ! — odds  curse ! 
'Twould  make  the  patient  worse." 
"  It  did  so,  sir— and  so  a  third  we  tried," 
"  Well,  and  what  then  ?" — "  Then,  sir,  my  master  died." 
85.  Benevolence  of  John,  Duke  of  Bedford, — In  one  of  the 
morning  ei^cursions  of  John,  Duke  of  Bedford,  about  the  year 
1765,  he  observed  a  woman  at  a  short  distance  from  him,  wring- 
ing  her  hands,  weeping  aloud,  and  discovering  every  mark  of  the 
deepest  distress.      Moved  with  sympathy,   he    immediately  ap- 
proached her,  desired  her  to  dry  up  her  tears,  and  tell  him  the  cau^e' 
of  her  sorrow ;  promising  at  the  same  time  to  do  her  aU  the  service 
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in  his  power.     Seeing  a  man  in  a  plain  genteel  dress  looking  at 
her  with  an   air  of  benignity,   atid  interesting  himself  in  her 
sufferings,  and  being  entirely  ignorant  of  his  rank,  she  communi* 
cated  her  story  to  him  without  reserve.     1  have,  said  she,  a  large 
family ;  my  husband  is  sick,  and  being  unable  to  pay  our  rent, 
the  Duke  of  Bedford's  steward  has  seized  our  stock,  and  left  us 
nothing  but  the  dismal  prospect  of  unavoidable  ruin  ;  and  I  came 
out  to  this  field,  to  take  my  last  sad  sight  of  my  poor  cows,  which 
are  still  feeding  in  the  park  there.    Deeply  affected  with  her  melan- 
choly tale,  he  advised  her  to  drive  the  cows  home,  and  offered  to 
set  open  the  gate  for  her  for  that  purpose.     At  this  proposal  she 
started,  burst  again  into  tears,  and  absolutely  refused  to  meddle 
with  them.     They  are  no  longer  my  husband's,  said  she  ;  and  if  I 
drive  them  home,  I  shall  be  looked  upon  as  a  thief;  and  for  any 
thing  I  know,  1  may  be  hanged  for  it !     Forcibly  struck  with  the 
justice  of  her  reasoning,  and  the  honest  simplicity  of  her  language, 
he  gave  her  some  money,  told  her  that  he  heartily  pitied  her,  and 
would  take  the  liberty  to  recommend  her  and  her  family  to  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  good  natured  sort  (A 
man,    and  he  hoped  he  would  do  something  valuable  for  her. 
Accordingly  he  desired  her  to  call  next  day  at  Wobam  Abbey,  and 
ask  for  John  Russel,  and  he  would  introduce  her  to  the  duke,  and 
speak  to  him  in  her  behalf.     The  good  woman   having   returned 
him  many  thanks,  and  promising  to  meet  him  at  the  tinie  and 
place  appointed,  they  parted. 

Next  day,  dressed  in  her  best  clothes,  the  poor  woman  want 
to  the  abbey,  and  asked  for  John  Russel ;  she  was  shown  into  a 
room,  and  told  that  Mr.  Russel  would  be  with  her  immediatelj. 
She  had  not  waited  long,  when  several  gentlemen  richly  dressed 
entered  the  room.  She  knew  at  first  sight  the  features  of  him 
wlio  had  conversed  with  her  the  day  before ;  and  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  of  his  being  the  duke  himself,  she  was 
ready  to  faint  with  surprise ;  but  his  grace  walked  up  to  her  with 
a'  look  of  condescension  and  goodness,  which  reanimated  her 
drooping  spirits,  while  he  assured  her  that  she  had  no  cause  to  be 
afflicted,  but  might  keep  herself  perfectly  easy.  He  then  callri 
his  steward,  ordered  him  to  write  her  a  receipt  in  full,  and  to  see 
every  thing  returned  that  had  been  taken  from  her  husband.    Bii 
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grace  then  put  the  receipt  into  her  hand,  and  told  her  that  he  had 
inquired  into  her  husband's  character,  and  found  that  he  was  a 
very  honest  man^  and  had  long  been  his  tenant;  and  giving  her 
thirty  guineas^  he  desired  her  to  go  home^  and  rejoice  with  her 
£unily. 

S6.  Tenderness  of  Conscience, — Thomas  Curson;  bom  in  All* 
hallows^  Lombard- street,  armourer,  dwelt  without  Bishopsgate. 
It  happened,  that  a  stage  player  borrowed  a  rusty  musket,  which 
had  lain  long  useless  in  his  shop :  now  though  his  part  was  comical, 
he  here  acted  an  unexpected  tragedy,  killing  one  of  the  standers 
by ;  the  gun  casually  going  oflf  on  the  stage,  which  he  suspected 
not  to  be  charged.  Oh,  the  difference  of  diverse  men  in  the 
tenderness  of  their  consciences  !  Some  are  scarcely  touched  with 
a  wound,  whilst  others  are  wounded  with  a  touch  therein.  This 
poor  armourer  was  highly  afflicted  therewith,  though  done  against 
his  will,  yea,  without  his  knowledge^  in  his  absence  by  another 
out  of  mere  chance..  Hereupon  he  resolved  to  give  all  his  estate 
to  pious  uses.  No  sooner  had  he  gotten  a  round  sum,  than  he 
posted  with  it  in  his  apron  to  the  court  of  aldermen,  and  was  in 
pain  until  by  their  direction  he  had  disposed  of  it,  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  in  his  own  and  other  parishes ;  and  he  disposed  of 
sooie  hundreds  of  pounds  accordingly. 

The  foregoing  simple  anecdote  of  a  tender-hearted  cockney 
reminds  us  of  another,  and  more  recent  instance,  of  similar 
remorse  in  a  citizen  of  London,  an  eminent  pastry-cook.  It  is 
said,  that  having  arrested  a  person  for  debt,  the  poor  man  was  so 
utterly  destitute  oY  the  means  of  existing  in  prison,  that  he  suffer- 
ed materially  from  hunger,  and  dying,  it  was  very  nearly  proved 
that  he  was  starved  to  death ;  partly^  indeed,  owing  to  his  own 
pride.  The  fact,  however,  was  so  felt  by  the  creditor,  that  all 
his  pastry,  and  other  fare,  beyond  a  day  old,  was  regularly 
carried  to  that  prison  for  poor  debtors ;  and,  as  we  understand, 
he  left  directions  with  his  son  and  successor  in  his  will  to  continue 
the  donation.  As  a  contrast  to  the  foregoing  facts,  let  us  relate 
another,  which  was  detailed  in  the  London  papers.  A  man  trot- 
ting furiously  down  Old-street  Road,  rode  over  a  child  belonging 
to  some  poor  people,  with  a  large  family.  They  found  out  who 
h^  was^  and  applied  to  him  for  pecuniary  aid^  to  get  it  proper 
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medical  assistance ;  but  the  sensitive  horseman,  although'  riA, 
refused  this  unreasonable  request^  observing,  (possibljr  after  a  due 
{perusal  of  Malthus  on  Population,)  that  the  loss  of  a  cfadd  in 
lAfir  circumstances  would  be  a  bene^.  The  t;hx!d  died,  and  die 
humane  brute  was  indicted  for  manslaughter.  A  great  tenderness 
of  conscience  was  evinced  by  our  ancestors  in  regard  to  deatlis  by 
chance-medley ;  which  was  doubtless  owing  to  a  religious  feeling. 
Many  monasteries  have  been  founded  by  way  of  expiation  for  Aese 
misfortunes  ;  and  so  late  as  James  First,  an  archbishop  of  Canter^ 
bury  had  nearly  lost  his  see,  owing  to  his  accidentally  killing  a  ^ 
man  by  a  shot  from  a  cross-bow. 

37.  Robbing  a  sleeping  Watchman! — About  two  o'clock  in  die 
morning,  a  watchman  on  duty  m  College  Green,  Dublin,  was 
alarmed  by  a  noise  proceeding  from  the  kitchens  in  front  of  Mr. 
Home's  arcade.  Shortly  af^er,  he  saw  a  man  appear  at  one  of  the 
windows,  and  on  two  gentlemen  passing  at  the  time,  he  mentioned 
the  circumstance,  when  they  gave  the  alarm,  and,  with  d» 
'assistance  of  the  watchman,  succeeded  in  apprehending  a  man  wbo 
was  shortly  after  committed  to  Newgate.  It  appears  he  had  got 
over  the  paling  in  College-green,  and  in  at  one  of  the  windows,  tie 
gates  being  kept  shut  at  night.  ^  But  the  most  singular  cf  rcumstance 
attending  this  attempt  to  rob  the  arcade,  which  failed  in  eonse- 
quence  of  the  shops  being  well  secured  is,  that  he  had  already 
taken  from  the  person  of  the  watchman  stationed  in  the  arcade, 
•five  tenpenny  pieces,  and  also  stripped  him  of  his  waistcoat  and 
trowsers,  whilst  he  was  asleep! 

38  Suicide  prevented. — Two  men,  tired  of  life,  took  the  re- 
solution of  drowning  themselves.  Chance  led  them,  without 
knowing  each  other,  to  fix  on  the  same  spot  for  the  execution  of 
their  purpose;  and  they  met  on  Westminster  bridge,  whence  they 
purposed  to  throw  themselves  into  the  Thames.  Very  different 
motives  had  led  to  this  result.  One  born  to  a  large  fortune  WM 
satiated  with  pleasure,  and  having  no  resources  within  hiniscH 
'  resolved  to  get  rid  of  a  life  which  he  thought  painful  and 
burthensome ;  the  other  pursued  commerce  with  great  industry, 
and  by  a  series  of  losses  and  disasters  was  irretrievably  mined.— 
Despair  brought  one  thither,  disgust  and  satiety  the  other.  Both 
were  struck  with  having  come  to  the  same  place  for  the  snoe 
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purpose  by  different  routes.    The  disgusted  map  having  h^ard  the. 
other's  story^  said  to  hiiQ,  Thei^e  is  op  r^pdedy  for  my  unhj^pi^uieaii ; 
there  is  for your's.  I  am  rich^  andean  heal  yopr  sorrows^  by  givlM. 
you  a  part  of  my  property.   I  shall  at  least  have  performed  jQne 
good  action  before  I  destroy  myself,  and  your  motive  fbr^Uing.. 
lid  of  life  removed.      The  despairing  mi^n  was  delighted,  with  thft 
project!; ;  but  the  latter^  after  savii^  the  life  of  the  o^hpr,  hfui  no 
longer  any  wish  to  make  an  end  of  his  own.     Th^  good  s^ctioji  he 
had  done  reconciled  him  to  existence.    A  strong  friendship  ensued 
between  the  two  men  in  ponsequence  of  this  meeting;  vWe  gave 
the  other  his  daughter  in  marriage^  and  both  are. now -.as.  much 
attached  to  life,  as  they  were  for  a., moment  disg^iitteid  wit;h  it. 

39.  Religiou9  Vow  perfarmed.-^ln  the  ypar  1^1-7,  the  capjtaia 
of  a  Greek  vessel,  and  his  crew,  astonished  the  inhabitants  of 
J^arseiUe^,  by  carrying  the  cargo  of  their  small  vessel^  consisting 
•f  rice>  to  the  market-place,  and  distributing  it  gra^tis  to  the  poor. 
Ijt  may  easily  be  supposed  that  their  cus^omfsrs  increased  hourly, 
vhen  the  circumstance  was  made  knonn,;  and  several,  jother 
^rgoes  might  bave  been  speedily  disponed  of  on  the  same  .terms. 
This  act  of  charity  and  munificence  on  the  part  of  these  humble^ 
but  worthy  individuals,  while  it  does  them  great  honour,  exhibits 
&a  n  striking  manner  the  influence  of  the  Christian  religion^ 
3^be^  poor  men  were  caught  in  a  dreadful  storm  in  the  Mediter- 
flMiean,  and  having  betaken  themselv;es  to  prayers,  according  to 
thA  forms  of  the  Greek  church,  they  made  a  vow  to  give  their 
laurgp.  to  the  poor,  if  Providence  should  be  pleased  to  spare  their 
vessel  apd  their  lives,  for  the  sake  of  their  wiveis  and .  families. 
The  storm^  abated^  and  they  gained  Marseilles  in  safety,  wher^ 
they  rigidly  performed  their  voy^.  Our  i^eaders  will  observe  that 
/fch^  G|iptain  and  crew  of  a  Greek  vessel  are  all  joint  owners,  in 
i^ertain  proportions,  of  ship  and  cargo. 

iO.  ExtTaordi^ary  Character, — A  woman,  about  seventy-five 
yewTS  of  age»  died  at  Sterling,  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  that 
49wn*  She  had  no  relation,  and  dwelt  in  a  house  of  three  aparte 
^VieiUs^  in  which  no  person  but  herself  was  allowed  to  epjter.— 
^he  enjoyed  good  health,  lived  penuriously,  bvU  never  applied 
4^<;hfarity;  ^he  employed  her  time  ia  doing  menial  work  for 
Jio)ifl^ehplder^  a^d  in  fpinniog,  but  wept  abput  the  stre^  &€^ 
17  Se* 
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quently  collecting  cinders.  Sec.  She  wis  known  to  be  in  eagf 
circamstances,  and  to  have  collected  a  large  assortment  of  wearing 
apparel^  &c.  but  she  never  allowed  any  haman  being  to  enter  her 
abode.  Deaths  however,  threw  open  this'  mysterious  mansion, 
when  to  the  astonishment  of  the  gossips  and  the  neighbours,  the 
following  articles  were  discovered:  Eight  hundred  linen  and 
muslin  caps  for  women ;  one  hundred  And  twenty  gowns  and 
petticoats  of  all  cloths  and  fashions;  thirty  brass  candlesticks; 
seventeen  yetlin  pans,  and  three  copper  tea  kettles;  two  hundred 
and  twenty  wooden  dishes  of  various  descriptions ;  two  house 
clocks ;  sixty  pewter  dishes  and  many  copper  ones ;  eighty  pair  of 
shoes  of  the  fashions  of  the  last  fifty  years ;  ten  sets  of  fire-irons, 
with  many  other  old  ones ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  shawls ;  one 
pair  of  coach  lamps;  seven  lanterns;  above  six  cart  loads  of  cin- 
ders and  firewood;  about  three  hundred  articles  of  crockery, 
crystal.  Sec, ;  a  large  quantity  of  mason's  hewing-irons ;  three 
chests  of  drawees,  in  which  seven  pounds  of  m<niey  were 
found ;  eight  silver  tea-spoons ;  a  pair  of  sugpr  tongs ;  canister- 
spoons  ;  silver  table  and  dessert-spoons ;  with  fifteen  gold  and 
silver  trinkets. 

41.  Providential  Escape. — The  Emperor  Alexander  left  bu 
capital  in  the  autumn  of  1 8^0,  on  a  journey  into  the  interior  of 
his  empire.  Nothing  remarkable  occurred  till  he  came  to  the 
government  of  Twer,  about  five  hundred  wersts  (four  hundred 
iniles)  from  Petersburgh.  He  halted  for  a  night  at  the  town^  and 
took  up  his  abode  at  a  house  prepared  for  him,  as  is  usual  in  siidi 
cases,  by  the  commandant  of  the  place.  He  had  scarcely  descend- 
ed from  his  carriage  and  seated  himself  when  a  respectable 
inhabitant  of  the  place  having  gained  admittance,  and,  after  apolo- 
gizing for  his  intrusion,  solicited  the  emperor  to  remove  to  bis 
house,  where  he  would  have  better  accommodation.  The  em- 
peror thanked  him  for  the  kindness  of  his  ofier,  but  decHned 
accepting  it.  His  affectionate  subject  could  not  be  induced  to  uki 
a  denial,  and  succeeded  after  much  solicitation.  With  reluctanee 
the  emperor  consented,  and  followed  the  merchant  to  bis  house, 
though  quite  contrary  to  his  usual  custom  of  avoiding  givkig 
trouble  to  private  individuals.  After  an  hour  had  elapsed,  there 
fHTived  in  the  same  town  a  lady  of  rank^  accompanied  by  her  t«o 
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daughters,   and    attended  by  several  servants.      As  there  was 
appearance  of  rain,  they  determined  to  stop  the  night  there :  and 
on  inquiring  for  lodgings,    were  conducted  to  the  apartments 
/which  the  emperor  had  so  recently  quitted..     They  felt  proud 
to  put  up  at  a  place  which   their   beloved  monarch  had  just 
occupied.      The  rain  which  had  threatened,  soon  fell  in  torrents, 
and  the  storm  was  accompanied  with  dreadful  thunder ;  and  while, 
probably,    they   were  all    congratulating    themselves    on    their 
escape  from  the  pitiless  storm,  the  lightning  struck   the  house^ 
.and  it  fell  immediately;    and,  awful   to  relate!    the  lady,  her 
daughters,  and  several  domestics,  perished  in  t\ie  ruins !  !     Had 
the  emperor  remained  two  hours  logger  in  the  habitation  in  which 
he  appeared  to  be  fixed  for  the  night,  his  numerous  and  affection- 
ate subjects  would  have  been  mourning  his  loss,  instead  of  as  now 
rejoicing  that  he  is  mercifully  still  preserved.     The  feelings  of  the 
.worthy  merchant  may  be  better  conceived  than  described,  when 
,he  thus  saw  himself  the  instrument  whom  God  had  honoured  to 
,  preserve  the  life  of  his  monarch. 

42.  Republican  Simpliciiy, — An  English  dandy,  (says  a  New 

York  editor,)  who  visited  this  town  in  the  year  18l7,  ordered  a 

suit  of  clothes  to  be  made  by  one  of  our  most  fashionable  tailors, 

which,  by  agreement,  was  to  be.  finished  on  a  certain  day.     The 

gentleman  being  disappointed,  went  to  the  tailor's,  and  rated  him 

soundly  for  his   conduct.     Sir,  demme,   in  my  country,  when  a 

tailor  disappoints  his  customer,  we  send  hjm  to  the  devil. — Ah! 

.  yes,  sir. — Don't  say  ah !  I  am  not  to  be  disappointed  with  im« 

.  punity.     At  this  moment  a  person  entered,  who  addressed  the 

tailor  as  follows:  Alderman^  1  have  a  petition  before  the  hon.  the 

.  corporation  relative  to  one  of  the  avenues,  and  should  be  happy  if 

,  you  would  be  present  and  attend  to  it. — Very  well,  sir,  says  the 

tailor,    I  know   something  of   the  subject,    and    shall    do    so. 

,  Scarcely  had  he  departed,  before  another  one  entered.     I  have, 

.  aaid  he  to  the  tailor,  placed  a  note  in  your  bank  for  discount :  I 

have,  not  spoken  to  any  other  director  but  yourself,  will  you  use 

.  your  efforts  to  get  it  done  for  me  ?  —I  will  do  my  best,  said  the 

tailor.     When  the  last  person  departed,  a  young  officer  in  full 

.  dress  entered,  who  addressed  the  tailor  as  follows: —Colonel,  I 

.  have  come  to  receive  your  orders.    The  alderman^  colonel^  bank- 
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dir^tdr^  and  tailor^  said  in  reply^  Very  wdl,  str^  you  Aall  Inr^ 
them,  and  you  will  take  care  that  the  adjutant  havthe  division  on 
the  ground  at  die  precise  hour.  The  Englishman,  who  attended 
these  interview^,  very  leisurely  lifted  up  his  eye-glass,  and  harin^ 
idew^d  the  tailor  fVom  top  to  toe,  took  his  leave,  saying,  Sil*,  yon 
may  send  my  clothes  home  whenever  yon  please.  From'  this  crr& 
CUTiistance  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  aventies  to  fame,  to  honour, 
and  office,  are  open  to  all  who  deserve  them  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  the  mechanic,  trampling  upon  fictitiouis  rank  in  society, 
can  claim  and  obtain  equal  honours  by  a  fahhftil  and  correct  disi* 
charge  of  his  duty— and  that  a  tailor,  who  is  a  good  citisetf, 
cannot  fail  to  be  a  respectable  man. 

43.  The  Discriminator  deceived.'^ \n  agriculturist,  whos^ 
enthusiasm  for  rural  pursuits  had  been  always  more  than  a  match 
for  any  skill  he  possessed  in  them,  was  once  betrayed  into  a  mis- 
take of  a  very  ludicrous  description.  It  was  at  the  time  when  the 
merits  of  the  Merino  breed  of  sheep  divided  the  suffrages  of  the 
wool-growers  of  England.  The  gentleman,  who  was  an  advocate 
for  the  superiority  of  the  Spanish  fleece,  brought  in  his  pocket  to 
a  meeting  of  fleece  amateurs,  a  sample  of  Merino  wool  groira 
under  an  English  sun,  with  the  intention  of  making  an  elioquerit 
speech  in  praise  of  the  foreign  breed ;  and  then,  by  way  of  prodF, 
exhibiting  this  sample,  to  the  utter  confusion  of  the  partisans  of 
the  black  faces  and  South  downs.  A  friend  of  the  Southdowns  g6C 
a  hint  of  the  gentleman's  design  ;  and  being  as  much  of  a  wag  « 
a  wool  grower,  he  hit  upon  a  very  amusing  expedient  of  putting 
the  real  knowledge  of  tlie  Merino  advocate  to  the  test  Previow 
to  the  meeting,  he  contrived  to  abstract  from  the  sample  of  woti 
in  the  gentleman's  pocket  a  good  handful,  which  he  silently  traui- 
ferred  into  his  own.  When  the  party  were  all  assembled,  tBe 
gentleman  made  his  speech  in  favour  of  the  Merino  fabric— a t«^ 
confident  and  a  very  warm  one — and  concluded  with  drawing  forth 
the  sample  of  the  wool  itself,  saying,  'But,  gentlemen,  I  don't 
want  you  to  take  my  word  on  the  subject ;  here  is  a  specimen  of 
the  wool  itself.  Only  look  at  it,  and  be  convinced.  Was  there 
ever  so  fine  a  wool  seen?'  The  sample  being  handed  round,  t^ 
sly  purloiner  now  begged  to  put  in  a  word  for  his  own  SooA- 
downs.    *He  was/  he  said,  'no  speechify^r,  but  a  plainmsttbr 
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of  fact  man  ;  the  Merind  wool  might  be  all  that  they  were  told; 
but  he  had  a  hatldful  of  wool  in  his  pockety  which  he  had  ahon 
that  morning  from  the  back  of  a  Southdown  wedder,  which  bfe 
thought  quite  as  fitie,  and  he  would  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the 
company  if  it  was  not.'  On  this,  he  exhibited  the  stolen  handful 
of  Merino,  as  genuine  Southdown.  Most  of  the  company  were 
of  opinion^  that  it  was  every  whit  as  good  as  the  Merino  ;  but  the 
Merino  grower  himself  seizing  it,  eagerly  exclaimed,  *  that  he 
could  not  sufficiently  express  his  surprise^  that  gentlemen  with 
their  eyes  open  should  talk  so ;  the  difference  between  the  two 
wools  was  as  obvious  as  the  difference  between  black  and  white.' 
He  went  on  with  great  vivacity  in  the  same  strain^  till  the  witty 
hoaxer  stopped  him  by  letting  out  the  secret,  to  the  great  amuse- 
ment of  the  company,  and  the  inexpressible  confusion  of  this  nice 
discriminator  of  rare  products. 

44.  The  Captive's  Friend. — During  one  of  the  wars  in  India^ 
Major  Gowdie  became  Tippoo's  prisoner,  and  was  confined  with 
many  other  gentlemen  in  Bangalore,  where  they  suffered  every 
species  of  insult^  hardship,  and  barbarity.  A  humane  and 
beneficent  butcher,  whose  business  led  him  often  to  the  prison^ 
saw  and  felt  for  their  sufferings^  for  they  had  been  stripped  of 
their  clothes  and  robbed  of  their  money  before  they  were  confined* 
It  would  have  cost  the  butcher  his  ears  at  least,  and  perhaps  his 
life,  had  he  discovered  any  symptoms  of  pity  for  the  prisoners 
before  his  countrymen.     They  were  allowed  only  one  seer  of  rice, 

r 

•asid  a  pice  or  halfpenny  per  day,  for  their  subsistence ;  but  the 
butcher  contrived  to  relieve  their  necessities,  Upon  opening  tbe 
sheeps' heads  which  they  frequently  bought  of  him  for  food,  they 
were  astonished  to  find  pagodas  in  them.      In  passing  the  yard  of 

*  their  prison,  he  often  gave  them  abusive   language,  and  threw 

'  balls  of  day  or  dirt  at  them,  as  if  to  testify  his  Imtred  or  con- 
tempt; but  on  breaking  the  balls,  they  always  found  that  they 
contained  a  supply  of  money  for  their  relief;  and  this  did  he 
frequently  for  a  long  time,  until  the  prisoners  were  released. 

In  the  following  war.  Major  Gowdie  was  destined  to  Attack 
Bangalore ;  and  he  had  not  long  entered  the  breach,  when  he  saVr 
and  recollected  his  friend  the  butcher,     tie  ran  with  eagerness  to 

-embrace  him,  sated  hittr  from  the  ceenakge,  a»d  ledhias  Vo  a'|4aee 
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of  safety.  The  transports  of  the  two  generous  soals  at  tfaeie 
meeting,  gave  the  most  pleasing  sensations  to  all  who  bdield 
them;  it  softened  the  rage  of  the  8(^diers,  and  made  the  thirst  of 
blood  give  way  to  the  soft  emotions  of  humanity. 

45.  Responsibilily  of  Judges  in  Holland. — A  servant  girl  wai 
erroneously  convicted  at  Middelburgh  of  robbing  her  roaster;  the 
property  was  found  locked  up  in  her  box ;  her  mistress  had  plaoed 
it  there.  She  was  flogged,  brand-marked,  and  confined  to  hard 
labour  in  the  rasp-house.  Whilst  she  was  suffering  her  sentence, 
the  guilt  of  her  mistress  was  detected.  The  celebrated  Ploos  Van 
Amstel  was  her  advocate.  The  mistress  was  condemned  to  the 
severest  scourging,  a  double- brand,  and  hard  labour  for  life.  The 
sentence  was  reversed,  a  heavy  fine  inflicted  on  the  tribunal,  and 
given  to  the  innocent  sufferer  as  an  indemnification. 

At  Delft,  another  servant  woman  was  accused  of  being  aooes* 
,  sary  to  the  robbery  of  her  master  s  house  on  a  Sunday,  when  the 
family  were  gone  to  church.  She  was  condemned  on  circumstan* 
tial  evidence,  and  suffered  the  severe  punishment  allotted  to 
servants  who  rob  their  masters.  Her  conduct,  whilst  confined, 
was  so  exemplary,  and  she  had  stood  so  fair  previous  to  the  in* 
puted  offence,  that  her  master  not  only  interceded  to  shorten  her 
imprisonment,  but  received  her  again  into  his  service.  Some  time 
had  elapsed  after  her  release,  when  a  circumstance  occurred  which 
led  to  the  detection  of  the  real  criminal,  and  consequently  to  the 
complete  vindication  of  her  innocence. 

It  happened  as  she  was  walking  through  the  butchers'  market, 
at  Delft,  one  of  the  butchers,  tapping  her  on  the  shouldo*, 
whispered  in  her  ear,  'My  God!  what  a  creature  is  a  naked 
woman !'  Instantly  she  recollected  having  used  those  very  words 
on  the  fatal  Sunday  prior  to  the  commiiision  of  the  robbery  tat 
which  she  had  suffered.  Whilst  the  family  were  at  church  she 
changed  her  clothes ;  and,  whilst  she  was  in  the  state  of  her 
mother  Eve  in  paradise  before  her  fall,  surveying  her  own  figure^ 
she  used  the  exclamation  the  butcher  had  repeated. 

With  a  palpitating  heart  she  hastened  to  her  master,  and  told 
him  what  had  occurred.  He  was  a  magistrate  ;  and  found,  upon 
uiquiry,  that  the  suspected  person  had  suddenly  got  up  in  the 
world,  subsequent  to  the  robbery;  and  tho^neasures  of  the  police 
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were  so  well  arranged^  that  a  search  was  made  at  one  and  the 
same  time  in  his  own  house,  and  that  of  his  nearest  kindred^ 
whereby  various  articles  that  had  been  stolen  from  her  master's 
house  at  the  time  the  maid  had  been  accused^  were  found  and 
taken  away. 

It  seems  that  the  robber  had  concealed  nimself  in  the  turf- 
aolder  or  garret,  where  the  turf  was  stowed  away,  adjoining 
which  was  her  chamber ;  and  whilst  the  poor  girl  was  dressing, 
the  villain  effected  the  robbery,  and  got  off  unperceived. 

He  was  broken  alive  upon  the  rack ;  and  the  city  gave  a 
handsome  portion  to  the  sufferer,  by  way  of  compensation  for  the 
wrongs  she  had  undergone* 

In  cases  of  murder,  w.here  the  circumstantial  evidence  is  very 
strong  against  the  accused,  but  where  there  is  no  positive  evidence, 
the  sentence  is  suspended,  and  the  prisoner  confined  jtill  his  guilt 
or  innocence  can  be  established ;  or  the  question  is  terminated  by 
his  death  in  captivity. 

46.  Quaker  Wit. — A  Quaker  at  Norwich,  one  of  the  Gumey 
fiuniiy,  having  bought  a  horse,  which  proved  unsound,  of  a  gen* 
tleman  named  Bacon,  he  wrote  to  inforn^  him  of  it,  but  received 
no  answer.  Shortly  after,  meeting  the  seller  at  Norwich,  he 
reqaested  him  to  take  back  the  horse,  which  the  other  positively 
nrfiised  to  do. — Findings  his  remonstrances  of  no  avail,  the 
Quaker  calmly  said,  *  Friend !  thou  hast  doubtless  heard  of  the 
devil  entering  the  herd  of  swine,  and  I  find  that  he  still  sticks 
fiiat  in  the  Bacon.     Good  morning  to  thee,  friend  V 

47.  A  Ghost  brought  to  Light,— Mrs.  Water,  a  lady,  who, 
-with  her  family,  occupied   a  cottage  at  Hampstead,  was  much 

'akunned  by  unusual  noises  in  various  parts  of  her  premises  at  the 

dcMid  hour  of  the  night.     At  first  she  was  induced  to  believe  these 

.«oiuids  proceeded  from  thieves,  but  having  missed  nothing  to  con« 

firm  her  suspicions,  this  idea  was  abandoned,  and  one  of  a  more 

•olemn  description  found  place  in  her  breast,  namely,  that  the 

disturbance  arose  from  some  supernatural  agency,  a  belief  whicb 

was  confirmed  by   both   her  servant-maids,   who  affirmed  most 

-^positively  that  they  had  seen  things  which  had  the  appearance  of 

a  human  figure  clothed  in  white,  Hitting  through  the  garden  after 

Jiight-&1L     The  terror  arising  from  the  continuance  of  these 
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■uppesed  viaiUufcionB  from  the  other  world,  whidi.were  kept  m 
secret  from  the  nei^bourhood,  at  length  induced  Mrs.  Water  to 
apply  to  her  nephew,  who  at  once  suspected  the  cauae^  and  bj 
^gieenaent  was  secretly  admitted  on  the  pcemisesjone  nighty  in. 
company  with  a  friend^  without  the  knowledge  of  the  aetYmaU, 
lArhen  taking .  their '  station  behind  some  trees  in.  the  ahrub- 
Ij^ry,  they  patiently  waited  the  midnight  hour,,  being  provided 
^th  a  dark  lantern,  in  the  event  of  artificial  light  being  necessary 
to  unravel  the  mystery.  Soon  after  one,  4i  figure,  envelopisd  m 
white,  enteved  the  garden  from  a  door  leading  into  -an  adjoining 
field,  andapproaching  directly  to  the  house,  rattled  several  o£  the 
shutters  and  doors.  This  turned  out  to  be  the  signal  of  his 
arrivsd^  and  in  m  few  seconds  a  female  came  from  the  house  and 
joined  the  serial  visitant,  which,  without  much  ceremony,  encircled 
heri  not  in  his  shadowy,  but  in  his  sinewy  arms.  While  in.  tfau 
i^e  of  bliss  the  friends  approached,  with  as  much  silence  as 
possible,  but  not  with  sufficient  precaution  to  prevent  alarm  ;  .and 
before'  they  could  secure  the  spirit,,  it  bad  vanished,  not  in  air, 
but  into  an  adjoining  pig-stye,  which  happened  to  be  untenanted, 
and  was  filled  with  dry  straw.  The  female  vanished  with  as 
much  celerity  into  the  house,  and  shut  the  door,  waiting  in  a  state 
more  easily  conceived  than  imagined,  the  issue  of  the  untowaid 
interruption  to  her  joys.  The  firiends  having  approached  the  pig« 
stye,  exhorted  the  evil  spirit  to  corae  forth,  with  every  argument 
of  which  they  were  masters,  but  in  vain,  till  at  length  one  of 
them  very  deliberately  set  fire  to  the  straw,  the  light  and  smoke 
of  which  produced  the  desired  effect ;  and  to  their  infinite  surprise 
and  amusement,  out  crept  a  young  gentleman,  whose  parents 
resided  in  the  vicinage,  and  who  had  adopted  this  mode,  of 
.carrying  on  an  intrigue  with  the  housemaid.  It  is  needless  to  say 
•that  the  shame  of  his  exposure,  as  well  as  the  dangers  which  he  hail 
incurred,  operated  as  a  sufficient  caution  to  prevent  the  repetitioa 
of  similar  idle  and  mischievous  expedients,  by  which,  on  more 
.occasions  than  one,  the  lives  of  our  fellow«creatures  have  beea 
sacrificed. 

48.  Absence  of  Mind, — The  celebrated  Lessing  was  remark- 
able for  a  frequent  absence  of  mind.  Having  missed  money  at 
different  times,  without  being  able  to  discover  who  took  it,  he 
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dfitormined  to  put  the  honesty  of  his  sergeant  to  a  trial,  and  left  a 
il^ndful  of  gold  QTk  the  table.  ^  Of  course  you  counted  it  V  said 
one  of  his  friends.  '  Count  it !'  said  Lessing,  rather  embarrassed ; 
*U0;  I  forgot  that.' 

.  At  a  public  s^le^  there  was  a  book  which  Lessing  was  very 
desirous  of  possessing.  He  gave  three  of  his  friends  at  different 
times,  a  commission  to  buy  it  at  any  price.  They  accordingly  bid 
against  each  other  till,  they  had  got  as  far  as  ninety  crowns,  there. 
havijtg  been  no  other  bidder  after  it  had  reached  ten  crowns. 
Happily  one  of  them  thought  it  best  to  speak  to  the  others ;  when 
it  appeared  they  h^d  all  been  bidding  for  Lessing,  whose  forget* 
fulness  in  this  instance  cost  him  eighty  crowns. 

49.  HfroUm  of  Compassion. — On  the  26th  May,  Mr.  William 
Ipewkabury,  of  Deer  Island,  and  his  son,  Abijah  R.  Tewksbury, 
a  lad  seventeen  years  old,  were  at  work  on  the  eastern  part  of 
Point  Shirley,  near  Winthorp's  Head.  About  four  p.  m.  a  boy. 
esaie  running  from  the  point,  and  informed  him  that  a  pleasure- 
bpat  bad  upset  in  a  direction  between  Deer  Island  and  Long 
lal^iid.  Without  waiting  for  farther  information,  he  immediately 
took  his  son  into  his  canoe,  set  a  small  foresail,  and  run  through 
Fining's  Point  gut,  towards  Broad  Sou;id.  The  wind  was  so 
lijgh,  that  with  the  smallest  sail  the  canoe  nearly  buried  herself 
under  water.  Having  relieved  her,  be  stood  in  a  direction  for 
I^ODg  Island,  nearly  half  a  mile,  without  discovering  any  indica- 
tion of  the  object  of  his  search.  He  then  observed  his  wife  and 
ct^l^i^n  on  the  beach  of  Deer  Island,  running  towards  Sound 
•jpoipat*  This  induced  him  to  keep  on  the  same  course,  and  in  a 
ijipirt  time  he  discovered  the  heads  of  several  men  in  the  water ; 
wp^  as  they  rose  and  fell  on  the  sea,  he  was  impressed  with  the 
l^fljUef  that  there  were  more  than  twenty  buffeting  the  waves,  ancL 
Contending  against  death.  Being  perfectly  aware  of  the  little 
Iwitfaea  and  very  slight  construction  of  his  canoe,,  which  was  one 
tjf  the  smallest  class,  the  wind  blowing  a  violent  gale,  his 
apprehensions  for  his  son's  and  his  own  safety,  had  almost  caused 
\^m  to  desist  from  the  extreme  peril  of  exposing  liis  frail  bark  to 
|iie  seised  on  by  men  agonized  to  despair  in  the  last  struggles  for 
life.  He,  however,  prepared  for  the  event,  took  in  his  sail, 
jRDwed  ^jmong  the  drowning  men,  with  a  fixed  determinatioa 
18  '       3p 
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doHars  to  his  son ;  twenty  dollars  to  Mrs.  Tewksbury ;  and  five 
dollars  to  the  boy  who  ran  with  the  information  of  the  boat  having 
upset. 

50.  Providential  Guest, — A  widow  at  Dort,  in  Holland^  who 
was  very  industrious,  was  left  by  her  husband,  an  eminent  carpen- 
fcer«  With  a  comfortable  house,  some  land^  and  two  boats  for  carrying 
merchandize  and  passengers  on  the  canals.  She  was  also  supposed* 
to  be  worth  ten  thousand  guilders  in  ready  money,  which  she  em- 
^oyed  in  a  hempen  and  sail  cloth  manufactory  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  her  fortune,  and  instructing  her  children^  a  son  and  two 
Jaugbters,  in  useful  branches  of  business. 

One  night  about  nine  o'clock,  in  the  year  1785,  a  person 
Iressed  in  uniform,  with  a  musquet  and  broad  sword,  came  to  her 
liouse  and  requested'  lodging.  '  I  let  no  lodgings,  friend,'  said 
|ie  widow  ;  '  and  besides  I  have  no  spare  bed,  unless  you  sleep 
prith  my  son,  which  I  think  very  improper,  on  account  of  your 
leiDg  a  perfect  stranger  to  us  all.'  The  soldier  then  showed  a 
lischarge  from  Diesbach's  regiment,  signed  by  the  major,  who 
l^ive  him  an  excellent  character,  and  a  passport  from  Comte 
ffaillebois,  governor  of  Breda.  The  widow,  believing  the  stranger 
p.  be  an  honest  man,  called  her  son,  and  asked  him  if  he  would 
pcommodate  a  veteran,  who  had  served  the  republic  tliirty  years 
rith  reputation,  with  part  of  his  bed.  The  young  man  consented; 
bbe  soldier  was  accordingly  hospitably  entertained;  and  at  a 
easonable  hour  withdrew  to  rest. 

Some  hours  afterwards,  a  loud  knocking  was  heard  at  the 
treet  door,  which  roused  the  soldier,  who  moved  softly  down 
tairs,  and  listened  at  the  hall-door,  when  the  blows  were  repeat- 
d»  and  the  door  almost  broken  through  by  a  sledge,  or  some 
eavy  instrument.  By  this  time  the  widow  and  her  daughters 
rere  much  alarmed  by  this  violent  attack,  and  ran  almost  frantic 
irough  difierent  parts  of  the  house,  exclaiming,  '  murder  I  mur- 
er  r  The  son  having  joined  the  soldier  with  a  case  of  loaded 
ijitols,  and  the  latter  screwing  on  his  bayonet  and  fresh  priming 
Is  piece,  which  was  charged  with  slugs^  requested  the  women  to 
eep  themselves  in  a  back  room  out  of  the  way  of  danger.  Soon 
iter  the  door  was  burst  in,  two  ruffians  entered,  and  were  instant* 
'  shot  by  the  son,  who  discharged  ]|;)oth  his  pistols  at  once.     Two 
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dther  associates  of  the  dead  men  immediately' Tetiimed  the  fire^ 
but  without  effect,  when  the  intrepid  and  veteran  stranger^  taking 
immediate  advantage  of  the  discharge  of  their  arms,  rushed  oit 
them  like  a  lion,  ran  one  through  the  body  with  his  bayonet,  and 
whilst  the  other  was  running  away/ lodged  the  contents  bf  his 
pif>ce  between  his  shoulders,  and  he  drbpped  dead  on  the ''spot 
The  son  and  the  stranger  then  closed  the  door  as  well  as  they  cdold, 
reloaded  their  arms,  niade  a  good  fire,  and  watched  till  iday-IigVt, 
when  the  weavers  and  spinners  of  the  manufactory  came  to  resome 
their  employment,  who  were  Struck  with  horror  and  surprise  at 
seeing  four  men  dead  on  the  dunghill '  adjoining  the  bbuse,  whert 
tlie  soldier  had  dragged  them  before  they  clolited  the  door. 

The  burgomaster  and  his  syndic  attended,  and  took  thfe 
depositions  of  the  family  relative  to  this  affair.  The  bodies  of  "die 
ruffians  were  buried  in  a  cross  road,  and  a  stone  erected  overlhi 
grave,  with  a  suitable  inscription. 

The  widow  presented  the  intrepid  soldier,  who  was  seventy 
years  old,  with  one  hundred  guineas,  and  the  city  settled  a  hand- 
some pension  on  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

51.  Renegade  Slave, — A  Mulatto  slave,  who  had  ran  aviff 
from  his*  master,  a  planter  at  Maranham,  became  a  wealthy  mkn 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  by  the  purchase  Of  lands  ivhtt 
were  overrun  with  cattle.     He  had,  on  one  occasion,  collected  h 
pens  great  numbers  of  oxen,  which  he  was  arranging  with  his 
herdsmen  to  dispatch  to  different  parts  for  sale,  when  a  stranger, 
who  came  quite  alone,  made   his  apjpearance,  and  rode  up  and 
spoke  to  him,  saying  that  he  wished  to    have  some  private  coD" 
versation  with  him.     After  a  short  time,  they  retired  together'; 
and  when  they  were  alone,  the  owner  of  the  estate  said,  *  I  thank 
you  for  not  mentioning  the  connexion  between  us  whilst  my  people 
were  present.'     It  was  his  master  who  had  fallen  into  distreMS 
circumstances,  and  had  now  made  this  visit  in  hopes  of  6btaiiiii( 
some  trifle  from  him.     He  said  he  should  be  grateful  for  any  thing 
his  slave  chose  to  give  him.     To  reclaim  him,  he  well  knew  wti 
'  out  of  the  question ;  he  was  in  the  man's  power  who  'might  order 
him  to  be  assassinated  immediately.     The  slave,  pitying  the  nns- 
Tortunes  of  his  old  master,  gave  him  several  hundred  oxen,  ad 
directed  some  of  his  men  to  accoiiq>any  him  with  them  to-  a  maikat, , 
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flaying  to  his  herdsmen,  that  he  had  thus  paid  a  debt  of  old 
standing,  for  which  he  had  only  now  been  called  upon.  A  man 
Irho  could  act  in  this  manner,  well  deserved  the  freedom  which  he 
had  resolved  to  obtain. 

52. '  Parish  Learning.-^ On  examining  the  parish  accounts  ih 
k  village  in  Staffordshire,  the  three  following  curiosities  appeared  c 
One  of  the  overseers  h4d  made  sixti/'ihree  weeks  in  .the  year;  an 
item  in  the  other  overseer's  accounts,  was  for  money  paid  in  aid  of 
the  county  rats;  this  caused  much  laughter,  in  which  none 
joined  more  heartily  than  the  constable ;  who  immediately  after- 
Wards  pfoduced  his  accounts,  in  which  was  a  charge  for  holding  a 
'conquest  over  a  man  found  dead. 

53.  Peter  the  Great. — The  house,  or  rather  cottage,  in  which 
Peter  the  Great  resided  during  the  foundation  of  St.  Petersburg, 
ia  held  almost  sacred  by  the  Russians,  and  has  been  covered  over 
'by  a  brick  building  of  arcades,  to  protect  it  from  the  ravages  of 
time.  It  was  at  this  cottage,  which  consists  of  only  three  rooms, 
that  Peter  entertained  a  Dutch  skipper ;  who  hearing  that  St. 
4^tersburg  was  building,  and  that  the  emperor  had  a  great 
fMssion  for  ships  and  commerce,  resolved  to  try  his  fortune,  and 
«oeordingly  arrived  with  the  first  merchant  vessel  that  ever  sailed 
'-Op  the  Neva.  The  Dutchman  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  of  in* 
<troduction  to  Ihe  captain  of  the  port,  from  a  friend  in  Holland, 
iHeqiiesting  him  to  use  his  interest  to  procure  a  freight  for  him, 
Teter  was  working  like  a  common  labourer  in  the  admiralty,  as 
the  galliot  passed  and  saluted  with  two  or  three  guns.  The 
-emperor  was  uncommonly  delighted;  and  being  informed  of  the 
Dutchman's  business,  he  resolved  to  have  a  frolic  with  him.  He 
^ftecordingly  commanded  the  captain  of  the  port  to  see  the  skipped, 
•as  soon  as  he  landed,  and  direct  him  to  the  emperor,  as  a  merchant 
'Just  settled  there.  Peter  repaired  to  this  cottage  with  his  empress, 
h^ho,  to  humour  the  joke,  dressed  herself  in  a  plain  habit,  such 
iftS' suited -the  wife  of  a  merchant.  The  Dutchman  was  introduced 
to  the  emperor,  who  received  him  with  great  kindness,  and  they 
'sat  eating  bread  and  cheese,  and  smoking  together,  for  some  time. 
*The  .Dutchman's  eye  in  the  meantime  examined  the  room,  and  he 
liegan  to  think  that  no  one  who  lived  in  so  mean  a  place  could  be  of 
uny  •erviceto  him.    The  empi^ssso<Mi  entered  the  room^.  when 
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the  skippelr  addressed  her  by  sayiiig,  that  be  bad  br<m^t  bar « 
.dbeesie;  for  which,  affecting  an  awkward  manner,  she  thanked 
rbim.    Being  much  pleased  with  her  appearance^  he  took  from 
his  coat  a  piece  of  linen,  and  begged  her  acceptance  of  it  also; 
fOh,  Kate!'  exclaimed  the  emperor;  ^  you  will  now  be  as  fipe  and 
Its  proud  as  an  empress !  there,  you  are  a  lucky  woman ;  you  nevei; 
bad  such  shifts  as  you  will  now  have  in  your  life  before/    This 
'was  followed  by  the  stranger  begging  to  have  a  kiss,  which.shi) 
coyly  permitted.    At  this  moment  Prince  Menzikoff,  the  favourite 
and  minister  of  Peter  the  Great,  entered,  decorated  with  all  his 
orders,  and  stood  before,  the  emperor  uncov^ed.     The  skipper 
began  to  be  amazed ;  and  Peter  perceiving  it,  made  a  signal  to  th^ 
prince  that  he  wished  him  to  retire.     The  astonished  Dutchman 
said,   *  Why  you  appear  to  have  great  acquaintance  here  ?'      *  Yes,' 
replied  Peter,  'and  so  may  you,  if  you  stay  here  but  ten  dajs; 
there  are  plenty  of  such  needy  noblemen  as  the  one  you  saw,  who 
are  always  in  debt,  and  very  glad  to  borrow  of  any  one ;  and  they 
have  found  out  me :  but,  sir,  you  must  beware  of  these  fellows  ; 
resist  their  importunity,  however  .flattering;  and  do  not  bedazzled 
by  their  stars  and  garters,  and  such  like  baubles.'     This,  explana* 
tory  advice  put  the  stranger  a  little  more  at  his  ease,  and  he  drank 
and  smoked  very  cheerfully.     He  then  made  a  bargain  with  the 
imperial  merchant  for  a  cargo ;  and  just  as  he  had  concluded  it^ 
the  officer  of  the  guard  which  had  been  changed,  entered  to  re- 
ceive orders,  and  before  Peter  could  stop  him,  addressed  him  by 
the  title  of  imperial  majesty.     The  Dutchman  sprung  from  his 
chair,  fell  on  his  knees  before  the  emperor  and  empress,  and  im- 
plored forgiveness  for  the  freedom  he  had  used.     Peter  enjoyed 
the  scene,  and  raising  the  terrified   suppliant,  made  him  kiss  the 
hand  of  the  empress,  presented  him  with  fifteen  hundred  roubles, 
gave  him  a  freight,  and  ordered  that  his  vessel,  as  long  as  her 
timbers  kept  together,  should  be  permitted  to  enter  all  the  Russian 
ports  free  of  duty.     This  privilege  made  the  rapid  fortune  of  the 
owner. 

54.   Honourable  Emulation. — When  the  Portuguese  were  over- 

running  and  subduing  the  New  World  with  astonishing  rapidity, 

a  large  army  of  Indians  besieged  them  in  a  citadel  of  which  they 

i  had  gained  possession  in  1546.    The  Portuguese  defended  them« 
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iHtnes  with  a  courage  which  scarcely  appeared  human.     Their 
tflijpetuosity  and  ardour  were  carried  so  far,  that  a  soldier  in  the 
liuit  of  the  action  tore  out  several  of  his  teeth,  and  pat  them  in 
Wtt  arquebuss  instead  of  balls,  of  which  he  was  in  want. 
^^:*i'fhis  siege  exhibited  a  singular  example  of  emulation.    Two 
^MAahg  gentlemen^  Juan  Manoel  and  Juan  Faucon^  had  gone  out 
wfight  a  duel,  but  learning  that  the  order  was  given  to  drive  the 
fliinegers  from  their   entrenchment,  they  changed  instantly  the 
Hject  of  their  challenge  to  the  glorious  contention  of  who  should 
^ivpear    first  on  the    enemy's  entrenchments.     Manoel  reached 
CKlem  the  first,  and  was  on  the  point  of  mounting,  when  a  blow 
Vbm  a  sabre  cut  off  his  right  hand,  so  that  it  fell  upon  the  wall ; 
ffebother  blow  equally  disabled  his  left  hand,  and  as  he  was  still 
itideavouring  to  mount,  and  supporting  himself  on  his  two  wrists 
m'  third  blow  nearly  struck  off  his  head.     Faucon,  his  rival,  who 
ttounted  at  the  same  time,  shared  a  similar  fate. 
*^'     55.  Indian  Chiefs. — The  writer  of  this  was  present  at  a  dinner 
fjhren  by  General  Knox  to  a  number  of  Indians,  in  the  year  1789» 
Sit  New  York ;  they  bad  come  to  the  President  on  a  mission  to 
Vkeir  nations.     The  house  was  in  Broadway.      A  little  before 
tttlner  two  or  three  of  the  Sachems,  with  their  Chief,  or  principal 
.^toian^  went  into  the  balcony  at  the  front  of  the  house,  the  draw« 
*iilg-room  being  up  stairs.     From  this  they  had  a  view  of  the  city, 
tne  harbour,  and  Long  Island ;  after  remaining  there  a  short  time, 
'fliey  returned  into  a  room,  apparently  dejected ;  but  the  Chief 
tecnre  than  the  rest.     General  Knox  took  notice  of  it,  and  said  to 
liini,    '  Brother !  what  has  happened  to  you  ?     You  look  sorry  ? 
*1b  there  any  thing  to  distress  you  }'     He  answered  '  V\\  tell  you, 
Imyther ;  I  have  been  looking  at  your  beautiful   city,  the  great 
'"Water,  your  fine  country,  and  see  how  you  all  are.     But  then,  I 
conld  not  help  thinking,  that  this  fine  country,  and  this  great 
water,  were  once  ours.     Our  ancestors  lived  here,  they  enjoyed  it 
as  their  own  place;  it  was  the  gift  of  the  Great  Spirit  to  them  and 
their  children.     At  last  the  white  people  came  here  in  a  great 
canoe.     They  asked  only  to  let  them  tie  it  to  a  tree,  lest  the  waters 
'should  carry  it  away ;  we  consented.     They  then  said  some  of 
'their  people  were  sick,  and  asked  permission  to  land  them,  and 
pnt  them  under  the  shades  of  the  trees.    The  ice  then  came,  and 
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they  i:oaia  nor  ^xmaf.    They  then  begged  £oF.ar.pieoa,oCJaBj 
CO  baud  w uewankft  uir  the  winter ;  we  granted  it  to-  them.     Iliey 
then  aak.efi  icr  ^ame  Gom  tz>  keep  them  from  starving :  we  UncUj 
-urru::^ti'^  It  03  ttMniy  they  promicing  to  go  away  when  *h^  ioe 
wu   inae.     ^Xa^i  this  happened^  we  tahl  them  they  mutt  gD 
iwav  ^muz  uieir  big  canoe;  bat  they  pointed  to  their  biggon^ 
-ounu.  '.ceic  -vz^wamH  ^^od  said,  that  they  would  stay  there,  sod 
-««  jsoMk  OtoC  sake  dzem.  go  away ;  afterwards  more  came.— They 
.'ctHftaW:  HSATTKiMU-  jnd  intoxicating  liquors  with  them^  of  whkh 
•n**    3u: ana  Jecime  very  tbnd.    They  persuaded  us  to  sell  them 
iutsK  -uii^     T^saily  tiiey  drove  as  back,  firom  time  to  ti.me,  into 
ac  •   iwri'—SL  du' irom  the  water^  and  fish>  and  oysters;  thej 
;M>e   ttfscwyed.  zhe  game ;  our  people  have  wasted  away,  aud 
nfttr  v^'  J.ve  utUMraiiue  and  wretched,  while  you  are  enjoying  our 
ma  .ittft  vMaiuii'ul  countrr.     This  makes  me  sony,  brother !  and 
.sunot  leip  :t. 

o.   .imusmUM  if  lokm  ^JhtGnai)  Duke  of  Argyle. — Captain 

fiu,,   jt.   ttM  ourstt  jnamiiHs  waiting  one  morning  on  the  Doke. 

ulhml  j^i.tir-iit  wa&  ;^iiDwn  into  a  lacgie  room,  where  he  found  2u9 

o«*dkje  «auu:::$  ibotts  3«DSL«eiy,  lUd  »  lost  in  thought,  that  it 

ini  >K  couk  Tio  3uaLe  •jr  Hull ;  but  soon  after  turning  his  ejfs 

Uiac  w<Lr .  ipuii]^U!«fi  riir  nut  aseiag  him  sooner ;  to  which  Captain 

Uuil    .uis^vereti,    *  He    nrod  hm   havl   interrupted   his    Grace's 

tiiuti^iud  .ibuuc  MfUtfiiiiKg  jc'  muse  cuosequence  than  his  businessi' 

^ttir  liie  Tuko  '%.!s  1  rtfbi  rMtnow  virtjous^  wise  and  valiant)  'As 

ti»  you  :uid  aie.  Kuil.    sl^  5  uie  Duke,  •  however,  I'll  tell  yoa 

whnt  1  was  tliiiiking  oi:   L  was  oonsMiering  what  will  be  the  ooo- 

wtiuence,  drty  year^  hence,  of  the  bad  education  of  six  parti  ou( 

ul*  ^veu  of  our  young  ncbility.    They  are  brought  up  withi 

little  superdcial  leomiujj:,  introduced  early  into  company,  pleaiuff 

and  dissipation  of  all  sorts;  then  sent  to  travel  before  they  knov 

aity  thing  ot*  tiieir  own  country  or  mankind,  and  the  part  tliej 

ought  to  act   as  men ;    abroad  they  are   flattered,    duped^  and 

laughed  at,  and  return  home  corrupted  both  in  heart  and  head. 

While  they  are  thus  employed,  all  the  useful  sense,  learning,  and 

knowledge,  will  be  possessed  by  the  middling  class  of  people,  who 

aiust  of  course  despise  a  luxurious,  idle,  gaming  nobility.    And 

at*  time  a^d  accident  will  widen  the  breach  between  them,  (unktf 
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Providence  gracibusly  interferes)  confusion  in  the  end  must 
follow  ;  for  the  idlers  will  be  for  arbitrary  power,  that  they  may 
act  the  tyrant  over  their  inferiors,  not  considering  by  this  step 
they  are  slaves  themselves,  and  have  given  up  the  greatest  bless- 
ing in  life.  But  the  ipen  of  learning  and  sense  will  enlist  under 
liberty,  knowing' men  are  by  nature  equal,  and  that  all  power  is 
del^^ated  from  the  people  for  their  protection  and  security ;  and 
ftom  hence  convulsions  may  arise,  w^hich  scarce  you  or  I  will  live 
to  see.' 

57*  '^ct  of  Kindness. — Doctor  Glynn  had  attended   a  sick 
family  in  the  fens,  near  Cambridge,  for  a  considerable  time ;  and 
had  never  thought  of  any  recompense  for  his  skill  and   trouble^ 
but  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  do  them  good.     One  day  he 
heard  a  noise  upon  the  college  stair-case,  and  his  servant  presently 
brought  him  word,  that  the  poor  woman  from  the  fens  waited  . 
upon  him  with  a  magpie,  of  which  she  begged  his  acceptance. 
The  doctor  was  at  first  a  little  discomposed  at  the  woman's  folly. 
Of  all  presents,  a  magpie  was  least  acceptable  to  him,  as  he  had  a 
hundred  loose  things  about  his  rooms^  which  the  bird,  if  admitted, 
was  likely  to  make  free  with.     However,  his  good  nature   soon 
returned ;  he  considered  the  woman's  intention,  and  ordered  her 
Xo  be  shown  in.      '  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  thinking  of  me,  good 
woman^'   said  he,  'but  you  must  excuse  me  for  refusing  to  take 
your  bird,  as  it  would  occasion  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble.'    ^  Pray^ 
'doctor,'  answered  the  woman,  '  do  pray  be  pleased  to  have  it.    My 
husband,  my  son,  and  myself,  have  been  long  consulting  together 
in  what  to  show  our  thankfulness  to  you,  and  we  could  think  of 
none,  bejtter  than  to  give  you  our  favourite  magpie.     We  would 
not  part   with  it  to  any  other  person  upon  earth.      We   shall 
be  sadly  hurt  if  you  refuse  our  present.'    '  Well,  well,   my  good 
woman,'  said  Doctor  Glynn,  '  if  that  is  the  case,  I  must  have  the 
bird ;  but  do  you.  as  you  say  you  are  so  fond  of  it,  take  it  back 
ligain,  and  keep  it  for  me,  and  I  will  allow  you  eighteen-pence  a 
ireek  for  the  care  of  it.'      This  allowance  Dr.  G.  punctually  paid 
aff.long  as  the  bird  lived. 

58.  Rev.  Rowland  /it//.— The  Rev.  Rowland  Hill  travelling 
alone,  was  once  accosted  by  a  footpad,  who^  by  the  agitation  of 
his  voice  and  manner,  appeared  to  be  young  in  his  profession. 

18  3  6 
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After  delireriiig  to  the  man  his  money  and  his  watcfa,  cnrMfri^ 
prompted  hioi  to  question  him  on  the  motives  whieh  had  Qfged 
him  to  so  desperate  a  course.  The  man  candidly  ooofesised^  thai 
being  out  of  employment,  with  a  wife  and  children  who  were 
perishing  for  want^  despair  had  forced  him  to  turn  robber;  hot 
that  this  was  the  first  act  of  the  kind  in  which  he  had  engaged. 
Mr.  Hill,  struck  with  the  apparent  sincerity  of  the  man*  and 
feeling  for  his  distress,  communicated  bis  name  and  address^  and 
told  him  to  call  upon  him  the  next  day.  The  man  did  so,  and 
was  immediately  taken  into  the  service  of  this  humane  divine^ 
where  he  continued  until  his  death.  Nor  did  Mr.  H.  ever  dindge 
the  circumstance,  until  he  related  it  in  the  funeral  sermon  which 
he  preached  on  the  death  of  his  domestic. 

The  same  gentleman  being  called  upon  to  visit  a  sick  man, 
found  a  poor  emaciated  creature  in  a  wretched  bed,  without  any 
thing  to  alleviate  his  miserable  condition.  Looking  more  narnnr« 
ly,  he  observed  that  the  man  was  actually  without  a  shirt ;  or 
which  Mr.  Hill  instantly  stripped  himself,  and  forced  his  owfi 
upon  the  reluctant,  but  surprised  and  grateful  object ;  then 
buttoning  himself  up  closely,  he  hastened  homewards,  sent  eveiy 
thing  that  was  necessary  for  the  destitute  being  he  had  just  kit, 
provided  medical  aid,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  restoring  a  fellow* 
creature  to  his  family,  and  of  placing  him  in  a  situation  to  provide 
tor  its  support. 

59,  A  Letter  of  Recommendation.-^A  young  Neapolitan  of 
rank  having  a  strong  passion  for  the  military  service,  and  despaiN 
ing  of  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  distinction  in  his  own  coantrfy 
resolved  to  seek  emplo3rment  in  the  Austrian  army.  With  this 
view,  he  set  out  for  Vienna,  furnished  with  some  letters  of  recoin" 
meudation.  On  the  road  thither,  he  came  to  an.  inn  in  die 
Austrian  territory,  where  he  found  himself  with  three  strangen* 
with  whom  he  desired  permission  to  sup ; .  and  as  travellers  are 
commonly  glad  of  having  company,  he  was  readily  enough  ad* 
mitted.  The  strangers  were  Germans.  At  the  table,  the  Neapoli- 
tan related  his  story,  and  told  them  what  his  views  were.  One  A 
the  strangers,  afler  having  very  composedly  heard  him,  told  hiffl 
he  thought  he  was  on  a  bad  plan,  for  that  after  so  long  a  pcaoe^ 
and  such  a  prodigious  number  of  the  Austrian  nobility  as  wanted 
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iployment^  he  sawlittle  likelihood  of  a  stranger  obtaimog  a  post 

in  the  army.     The  young  gentleman  answered^  that  he  was  deter- 

miued  to  continue  his  journey  ;  that  he  felt  all  the  justness  of  the 

reasons  opposed  to  him ;  that  in  truth  there  was  but  little  chance 

of  hismicceeding ;  but  that  it  was^  however,  not  quite  impossible^ 

that  on  observing  his  thorough  good  will  for  the  service^  something 

might  be  done  to  procure  him  an  introduction  into  it.     To  this,  h« 

tdded  a  fair  account  of  himself;  named  the  respectable  persons  by 

whom  he  was  recommended ;  and  still  allowing  that  there  was. 

hardly  any  prospect  of  realizing  his  hc^s,  he  confessed  he .  could 

|iot  prevail  upon  himself  to  give  them  wholly  up.     The  Austriaa 

trmvellery  who  had  been  the  first  to  dissuade  him,  then  said,  '  Well, 

since  nothing  can  put  you  off  your  project,  I  w:ill  give  you  a  letter 

far  General  Lacy,  that  may  be  of  use  to  you.'     The  Neapolitan 

pursued  his  journey.     On  his  arrival  at  Vienna,  he  waited,  on 

General  Lacy,  and  delivered  him  all  his  letters  of  recommendation, 

excepting  that  of  the  traveller,  which  he  happened  to  have  mis-^ 

^d.     The  general  read  them,  and  told  him  he  was  very  sorry  he 

could  not  serve  him,  there  being  an  absolute  impossibility  just  then 

p£  procuring  any  appointment  for  him.     The  Italian  had  laid  hia 

account  with  some  such  answer,  but  did  not  absolutely  give  the 

point  up;    and,  accordingly,  for  several  days  he  continued  to 

present' himself  at  the  general's  levee.     At  length,  he  laid  his 

hands  upon  the  letter  which  he  had  mislaid,  and  carried  it  to  the 

general,  to  whom  he  made  an  excuse  for  having  forgotten   it, 

giving  him  to  understand,  as  he  related  in  what  manner  he  camo 

t>y   it,  that  he  had  not  annexed  to  it  much  importance.     The 

general  opened  it,  appeared  surprisec),  and  after  having  read  it^ 

fDo  you  know,'  said  he,  '  who  it  was  that  gave  you  this  letter  1' 

^-No«'     '  It  was  the  emperor  himself  (Joseph  IL)     You  ask  me  for 

a  lieutenant's  commission,  and.  he  orders  me  to  give  you  a  cap* 

tain's.' 

60.  A  good  Hit  in  the  Dark, — Sir  Waher  Blackett,  in  a 
shooting  excursion  on  a  moor  adjoining  to  Weerdale,  -happened  to 
arrive  at  the  cottage  of  a  poor  shepherd,  who,  though  unknown  to 
]^m,  was  his  tenant.  To  a  visitor  of  Sir  Walter's  appearance,  the' 
poor  cottager  brought  out  the  best  his  frugal  board  could  produce. 
JHiring  hif  stay^  Sir  W^ter  inquired  to  whom  the  house  belonged! 
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'T^dHof  tfarbakmatat  fbmwmM/  odd  theeotkiger;  «toSir 

piB  kve  hesrd  of  lum  ;  but  diete 
dkce  jfTi  pMt  hmre  advanced  mj 
AiaHg  the  ^Jim  of  the  little  tenement  1  ooeopj.  I 
I  covid  llBve  the  hiiim  t»  Ke  my  worthy  landlord,  I  woaM 
Ibbi  with  07  il  mag*!.*  Sv  Walter  smikd,  bat  did  not 
hwiTif  Oil  dK^vtiBi^  he  preKnted  the  cottageli^s  irift^ 
wkb  a  am  of  awy,  and  aaoD  after  ordered  the  house  to  be' 
ndMuk;  aad  a  canaderahle  ahatcnent  to  be  made  in  the  rent. 

6i.  f  h  Hid  I ,  wtnmi  Mhtkt  wf  Gardba.— A  Protestant,  wlio 
icofeed  a  abbII  fim  aider  the  dah^  having  fiJlen  behind  in  hh 
payments,  a  v^iLmt  atewaid  is  his  grace's  absence  seised  the 
stock,  aad  advertised  it  to  be  rmtped^  that  is,  sold  bf 
OB  a  izcd  ^j.  The  dake  hapfifly  retomed  hcmie  in  the 
iafeerval,  aad  the  teosBit  went  to  him  to  sopplicate  for  indnlgeim 
'  What  is  the  matter.  DonaldF  said  the  duke,  as  he  saw  him  enter 
with  sad  cWaucasl  looksL  Donald  told  his  sorrowful  tale  m  t 
eoodie  nataral  mamcr :  it  touched  thednke's  heart,  and  produced 
a  fiMTDoal  acquittance  of  the  debt.  Donald,  as  he  dieerily  inA^ 
drew,  was  staring  at  the  pktores  and  images  he  saw  in  the  Ihicd 
HaU,  and  expressed  to  die  doke  in  a  homely  way,  a  wish  to  know 
what  tfwy  were.  'These,*  said  the  duke,  who  was  a  RmnsB 
Catholic,  *are  the  saints  who  intercede  with  God  for  me/  'My 
lord  dake/  said  Donald, '  would  it  not  be  better  to  apply  yoursdf 
directly  to  CjodI  I  went  to  muckle  Sawney  Gordon,  and  to  litde 
Sawney  Gordon ;  hot  if  1  had  not  come  to  your  good  grace's  adf| 
I  coold  not  have  got  my  disdiarge,  and  both  I  and  my  bairns  hd 
been  harried  (tamed  out  from  house  and  home/} 

62.  Genero$ity  •f  George  III.  to  m  poor  FamUy.-An  .tie 
severe  winter  of  1784-5,  George  III.  regardless  of  the  weedier, 
was  taking  a  solitary  walk  on  foot,  when  he  was  met  by  two  hapi 
the  eldest  not  eight  years  of  age,  who,  although  Ignorant  thstk 
was  the  king,  fell  upon  their  knees  before  him,  and  wringing  their 
little  hands,  prayed  for  relief.  *  The  smallest  relief,'  they  cried, 
*  for  we  are  hungry,  very  hungry,  and  have  nothing  to  eat.*  Moie 
they  would  have  said,  but  a  torrent  of  tears,  which  gushed  down 
their  innocent  cheeks,  checked  their  utterance.  The  father  of  hh 
people  raised  the  weeping  suj^licants,  and  eneouraged  them  ^ 
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proceed  with  their  story.  They  did  so,  and  related  that  their 
mother  had  been  dead  three  days,  and  still  lay  unburied ;  that 
their  father,  whom  they  were  also  afraid  of  losing,  was  stretched 
by  her  side  upon  a  bed  of  straw,  in  a  sick  and  hopeless -condition; 
and  that  they  had  neither  money,  food,  nor  firing  at  home.  This 
artless  tale  was  more  than  sufficient  to  excite  sympathy  in  the 
royal  bosom.  His  majesty  therefore  ordered  the  boys  to  proceed 
homeward,  and  followed  them,  until  they  reached  a  wretched 
hovel.  There  he  found  the  mother  dead,  apparently  through  the 
want  of  common  necessaries ;  the  father  ready  to  perish  also,  but 
•till  encircling  with  his  feeble  arm  the  deceased  partner  of  his 
woes,  as  if  unwilling  to  survive  her.  The  sensibility  of  the 
monarch  betrayed  itself  in  the  tears  which  started  from  his  eyes ; 
and  leaving  all  the  cash  he  had  with  him,  hastened  back  to 
Windsor,  related  to  the  queen  what  he  had  witnessed,  sent  an 
immediate  supply  of-  provisions,  clothes,  coals,  and  every  thing 
necessary  for  the  comfort  of  the  helpless  family.  Revived  by 
the  bounty  of  his  sovereign,  the  old  man  soon  recovered;  and  the 
king,  to  finish  the  good  work  he  had  so  gloriously  began,  educated 
«nd  provided  for  the  children.  "" 

63.  Unbounded  Liberality, — At  a  Newcastle  Meeting  in  aid 
of  the  Poor,  Mr.  Waud,  one  of  the  speakers,  related  the  follow- 
ing  anecdote  of  a  Mr.  Reynolds,  of  Bristol,  (one  of  the  people 
jcalled  Quakers:) — 'On  an  occasion  of  great  distress  among 
the  poor  in  the  metropolis,  Mr.  R.  wrote  to  some  of  his  friends 
ibere,  requesting  them,  as  proper  occasions  offered,  to  act  as  the 
almoners  of  his  charity,  and  to  draw  upon  him  for  the  necessary 
sums.  They  complied  with  his  request,  and  drew  upon  him  to 
the  amount  of  eleven  thousand  pounds.  In  reply,  he  expressed 
himself  satisfied  with  what  they  had  done,  except,  he  said,  in 
that  '  they  had  not  done  enough,  and  sent  them  nine  thousand 
pounds  more* 

64.  Dreadful  Punishment. — Mr.  Crawford,  author  of  the 
History  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  witnessed  the  impaling  of  a 
Macassar  slave;  and  he  thus  relates  the  circumstances  of  this 
dreadful  execution  :  The  criminal  was  led  in  the  morning  to  the 
place  of  execution,  and  laid  upon  his  belly  held  by  four  men. 
The.  executioner  then  inade  a  transverse  incision  at  the  lower  part 
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Hi  the  body«  «8  fiur  as  the  os.tdcrum;  he  then  iatroduced  tfae  Aup 
IK^nt  of  the  pike,  which  was  about  six  feet  long,  and  made  of 
.po]ifl^hed  iroQ,  into  the  ¥round>  so  thi^  il  passed  between  the  back 
botie  and  the  skin.     Two  men  drove  it  forcibly  up,  along  die  tjpae, 
while  the  eiseeutioner  held  the  end^  and  gave  it;  a  proper  directiooi 
•tiU  it  came  out  between  the  neck  and  shoulders.     The  lower  ad 
^as;  then  put  into  a  Wooden  poSt>  and  rivetted  fast ;  and  the  tnim 
t&^.wa»  lifted  Up^  thus  impaled^  and  the  post  stuck  on  the  gromd* 
At  the.  top  of  the  post,  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  there  wm 
n  kind  of  JitUebench,  npon  which  the  body  rested.     TheimeOi 
aibility  or  Airtitude  of  the  miserable  sufferer  was  indredible.    Hs 
did  not  utt^r  the  least  complaint^  except  when  the  spike  wit 
rivetted  into  the  pillar ;  the  hammering  and  shaking  occasiooed 
by  it  seemed  to  be  intolerable,  and  he  then  bellowed  out  for  pain; 
fmd  likewise  once  again,  when  he  was  lifted  up  and  set  in  dn 
ground.    He  sat  in  this  dreadful  situation  till  death  put  an  endts 
his  torments,  which  happened  the  next  day  nbout  three  o'clock* 
He  owed  this  speedy  termination  of  his  misery  to  a  light  shower 
of  rain,  which  continued  about  ^n  hour,  and  he  gave  up  the  ghoit 
half  ^n  hour  afterwards. — There  have  been  instances  at  BaUt]% 
of  some  who  have  been  iifipaled  in.  the  dry  season,  and  have  le* 
maihed^alWe  for  eight  or  mom  days,  without  any  food  or  dijnki 
which  is  prevented  to  be  given  them  by  a  guard.     One  of  tilt 
surgeons  of  the  city  assured  me,  that  none  of  the  parts  immediatdf 
necessary  to  life  are  injured  by  impalement ;  but  that  as  soonli 
any  water  gets  into  the  wound,  it  mortifies  and  occasions  a  gK^ 
grene,  which  directly  attacks  the  more  noble  parts,  and  brings  d 
death  almost  immediately.     This  miserable  sufferer   continoil^ 
complained  of  unsufferable  thirst,  which  is  peculiarly  incident  H 
this  terrible  punishment.     The  criminals  are  exposed,  during  il 
whole  of  the  day,  to  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun,  and  arc  * 
ceasingly  tormented  by  numerous  stinging  insects. 

65.  An  Extraordinary  request. -rT^^^  York  Herald  ar)fi- 
'  We  understand  that  a  certain  convict,  who  was  found  guikf «  |^h 
forgery  at  the  last  Assizes,  and  who  left  the  Castle  on  Satoni^ 
morning  to  be  transported  for  life,  made  an  application  to » 
Justice  Park,  requesting  that  he  would  immediately  order  biiBw 
execution,  as  he  should  prefer  death  to  perpetual  slavey  tf' 
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ixnidage.  The  learned  Judge  gave  a  verbal  and  very  Uamio  re^ 
ply  to  this  extraordinary  request— which  was,  that  his  Lordship 
was  very  sorry  XhaX  he  could  not  oblige  him.' 

66^  Russian  Discipline, — In  September,  1777>  there  happen* 
edat  St.  Petersburg  a  sudden  inundation  of  a  very  considerable 
extent.  The  empress  seeing  from  her  -balcony  that  the  water 
came  within  reach  of  the  sentinel  placed  before  the  palace,  called 
oot  to  him  to  retire  within  doors,  which  the  soldier  refused  to  doi 
The  empress  asked  him  if  he  knew  her;  the  man  replied 
in  the  affirmative,  and  that  though  he  knew  her  majesty,  no  one 
but  his  corporal  could  relieve  him.  The  waters  increased,  and 
reached  the  sentinel's  kneed.  The  empress  sent  several  messages 
to  him,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  It  now  became  requisite  to  call 
the  corporal,  who  was  found  asleep  in  the  guard-house,  and  he 
was  almost  obliged  to  swim  to  relieve  the  honest  private,  who  by 
that  time  had  only  his  head  and  shoulders  above  water,  and  would 
_  composedly  have  suffered  himself  to  be  drowned,  notwithstanding 
the  formal  and  repeated  orders  of  his  sovereign. 

67*  Extraerdinary  Preservation.'^On  Sunday,    the  13th  of 

February,  1619,    a  Mr.  Budlong,   his  wife,    child,   sister,    and 

brother-in-law,  were  returning  in  a  sleigh  on  the  ice  from  a  visit 

to  a  friend  living  near  the  Chippewa  Bay,  on  the  St.  Lawrence 

river.      They  had  experienced  some  difficulty  in  getting  on  to  the 

ice  from  the  shore ;  and  Mr.  B.  having  wetted  his  feet,  seated 

liimself  in  the  sleigh  for  the  purpose  of  taking  off  his  stockings, 

'living  up  the  reins  to  his  brother,   who,  from  inattention,  or 

Ignorance  of  the  road,  drove  on  to  a  place  on  the  ice  where  there 

liad  recently  been  an  air-hole,  and   which  was  not  yet  frozen 

.    revfficiently  strong  to  bear ;  the  ice  broke  under  them,  and  the 

aleigh  upset  and  sunk,  with  the  two  women  and  child.     Mr.  B. 

,  jqpmng  from  the  sleigh  while  sinking,  exclaiming,  '  We  are  all 

i(Mt !'  and  fortunately  reached  the  firm  ice :  the  young  man  who 

..  "^^Ma  driving  was  unable  to  swim,  but  struggled  until  he  was 

"•^•ttched  and  drawn  out  of  the  water  by  Mr.  B.  who  retained  his 

'    «kol<3  upon  the  solid  ice.     This  was  no  sooner  accomplished,  than 

*Cf «  B.  throwing  off  his  coat  and  hat,  declared  that  he  would  save 

j**^   others  or  perish  in  the  attempt ;  and  accordingly  plunged 

^^to  the  water  in  search  of  those  most  dear  to  him.    The  first 
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that  he  found  was  the  child,  which  grasjpmg,  he  rose  tothe.flnri 
fiice,  and  brought  it  within  reach  of  his  brother  ;  then  drawmg 
himself  again  on  to  the  firm  ice,  he  plunged  again  to  the  bottom* 
and  finding  his  wife,  rose  a  seamd  time  with  her  in  his  arms,  but 
apparently  lifeless,  leaving  her  in  the  care  of  his  brother,  who 
was  calling  aloud  for  assistance .  from  the  ^hore.  After  taking 
breath  for  a  moment,  he  a  third  time  plutiged  into  the  water  in 
search  of  his  sister,  whom,  after  groping  on  the  bottom,  he  fovmd: 
but,  in  rising  again  to  the  surface,  he  struck  his  head  against  the 
ice.  Sensible  of  the  extreme  peril  of  his  situation,  and  that  the 
current  had  carried  hin\  below  the  aperture,  with  a  degree  of 
presence  of  mind  seldom  equalled,  straining  every  nerve,  he  re« 
doubled  his  exertions,  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  again  reach  the 
opening,  bringing  with  him  the  insensible  and  apparently  lifeless 
body  of  his  sister :  both  were  drawn  from  the  water  by  the  assist- 
.'ance  of  some  persons  who  had  arrived  on  the  shore,  alarmed  by 
the  cries  of  his  brother.  They  were  all  carried  to  a  neighbouring 
house,  where  the  women  and  child  were  with  some  difficulty  re- 
'suScitated.  Upon  measuring  the  depth  of  the  water  where  the 
ileigh  had  broken  through  the  ice,  it  was  found  to  be  fourteen 
feet. 

68.  Duke  of  York. — The  Duke  of  York,  when  commanding 
the  British  army  in  Flanders,  met  a  soldier's  wife,  whose  affection 
for  her  husband  had  induced  her  to  follow  him.  She  inquired  her 
.way  to  the  Duke  of  York's  regiment,  unconscious  to  whom  she 
was  speaking.  The  duke  endeavoured  to  persuade  her  not  to 
proceed  ;  but  not  being  able  to  prevail  on  her,  inquired  into  her 
circumstances ;  when  he  found  that  both  she  and  her  husband 
were  of  good  family  ;  but  that  not  having  been  very  economical, 
their  little  fortune  was  exhausted;  that  her  husband  being  unable 
to  support  her  and  four  children,  enlisted  into  the  Duke  of  York's 
regiment,  gave  her  the  whole  of  the  listing  money  except  half  a 
crown,  and  went  to  the  wars ;  to  which  she,  having  confided  her 
children  to  the  care  of  a  friend,  had  now  followed  him.  The 
duke  immediately  gave  her  four  guineas,  hastened  to  the  camp, 
promoted  the  soldier  to  be  a  Serjeant,  presented  him  with  twenty 
guineas,  and  bade  him  return  home  to  his  wife. 
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69.  The  Skeleton  of  the  Wreck, — While  Sir  Michael  Se3rinour 
Was  in  the  command  of  the  Amethyst  frigate^  and  was  cruizing  in 
the   Bay  of  Biscay,   the  wreck  of  a  merchant  a^hip  drpve  past 
Her  deck  was  just  above  water ;  her  lower  mast  alone  standing. 
Not  a  soul  could  be  seen  on  board ;  but  there  was  a  cubhouse  on 
deck,  which  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  recently  patched 
with  old   canvas  and  tarpauling,  as  if  to  afford  shelter  to  some 
forlorn  remnant  of  the  crew.      It  blew  at  this  time  a  strong  gale; 
but    Sir  Michael,    listening  only   to  the  dictates   of  humanity, 
brdered  the  ship  to  be  put  about,  and  sent  off  with  a  boat  with 
instructions  to  board  the  wreck,  and  ascertain  whether  there  was 
any  being  still  surviving,  whom  the  help  of  his  fellow  man  might 
save  from   the  grasp  of  death.      The  boat  rowed  towards  thel 
drifting  mass ;  and  while  struggling  with  the  difficulty  of  getting 
through  a  high  running  sea  close  alongside,  the  crew  shouting  all 
tihe  time  as  loud  as  they  could,  an  object  resembling  in  appearance 
a  bundle  of  clothes,  was  observed  to  roll  out  of  the  cubhouse 
against  the  lee  shrouds  of  the  mast.    With  the  end  of  a  boat-hook 
they  managed  to  get  hold  of  it,  and  hawled  it  into  the  boat,  when 
it  proved  to  be  the  trunk  of  a  man,  bent  head  and  knees  together, 
and  so  wasted  away,  as  scarce  to  be  felt  within  the  ample  clothes 
which  had  once  fitted  it  in  a  state  of  life  and  strength.    The  boat'ir 
crew  hastened  back  to  the  Amethyst  with  this  miserable  remnant 
of  mortality ;  and  so  small  was  it  in  bulk,  that  a  lad  of  fourteen 
years  of  age  was  able  with  his  own  hands  to  lift  it  into  the  ship. 
When  placed  on  deck,  it  showed  for  the  first  time,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  all,  signs  of  remaining  life;  it  tried  to  move,  and  next 
inoment  muttered  in  a  hollow  sepulchral  tone,  '  there  is  another 
man.'     The  instant  these  ^yords  were  heard.  Sir  Michael  ordered 
the  boat  to  shove  off  again  for  the  wreck.     The  sea  having  now 
hecome  somewhat  smoother,  they  succeeded  this  time  in  boarding 
the  wreck ;  and  on   looking   into  the  cubhouse,  they  found  two 
other  human  bodies,  wasted  like  the  one  they  had  saved  to  the 
very  bones,  but  without  the  least  spark  of  life  remaining.     They 
were  sitting  in  a  shrunk-up  posture,  a  hand  of  one  resting  on  a 
tin  pot,  in  which  there  was  about  a  gill   of  water,  and  a  hand  of 
the  other  reaching  to  the  deck,  as  if  to  regain  a  bit  of  raw  salt 
beef  of  the  size  of  a  walnut,  which  had  dropped  from  it»  nerve* 
18  Sh 
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less  grasp.  Unfortunate  men !  They  had  starved  on  their  sc^ty 
store  till  they  had  not  strength  remaining  to  lift  the  last  morsel 
to  their  youths !  The  boat's  crew  having  completed  their  melanw 
choly  survey^  returned  on  board,  where  they  found  the  attention 
of  the  ship's  company  engrossed  by  the  efforts  made  to  preserve  the 
generous  skeleton,  who  seemed  to  have  had  just  life  enough  left  to 
breathe  the  remembrance  that  there  was  still  '  another  man/  hii 
companion  in  suffering,  to  be  saved. .  Captain  S.  committed  bim 
to  the  special  charge  of  the  surgeon,  who  spared  no  means  which 
humanity  or  still  could  suggest^  to  achieve  the  noble  object  of 
creating  anew^  as  it  were,  a  fellow-creature,  whom  famine  had  strip* 
ped  of  almost  every  living  energy.  For  three  weeks  he  scarcely 
ever  left  his  patient,  giving  him  nourishment  with  his  own  hand 
every  five  or  ten  minutes,  and  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  more,  the 
'skeleton  of  the  wreck'  was  seen  walking  on  the  deck  of  the 
Amethyst ;  and,  to  the  surprise  of  all  who  recollected  that  he  had 
been  lift;ed  into  the  ship  by  a  cabin  boy,  presented  the  stately 
figure  of  a  man  nearly  six  feet  high ! 

70.  'Louis  XF/.— In  the  year  1791^  when  the  unfortunate 
Louis  XVI.  resolved  on  attempting  to  escape  from  his  mercOess 
persecutors,  and  when  all  things  were  arranged  for  his  departure,. 
.  a  final  council  was  held,  at  which  the  king,  the  queen,  and 
several  persons  entrusted  with  the  plan  of  escape,  were  present. 
When  the  measures  were  finally  agreed  on,  the  queen  sudd.enly 
started  and  turned  pale ;  the  king,  who  observed  the  change  in 
her  countenance,  eagerly  inquired  the  cause.  Her  majesty  said, 
it  had  just  come  to  her  recollection,  that  the  governess  who  had 
the  dauphin  in  her  charge  for  the  present  fortiiight,  (there  being 
two,  who  relieved  each  other  alternately,)  was  a  democrat,  and 
would  certainly  disclose  the  secret  of  their  escape,  the  moment  she 
missed  the  dauphin  from  his  apartment ;  she  therefore  advised, 
that  they  should  delay  their  departure  for  two  days^  when  the 
governess  would  be  succeeded  by  one  less  hostile  to  the  royal 
family. 

On  hearing  this,  the  Duke  de  *  *  *,  who  was  present,  im- 
mediately said,  '  Don't  let  this  alarm  you,  or  derange  your  plais 
for  I  will  be  answerable  for  the  silence  of  Madame  G.  the  gover- 
ness,'   The  king,  who  suspected  how  the  lady*s  silence  was  to  be 
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obtained,  with  hi^  characteristic  goodness  af  heart,  mstantly  said 
'  I  understand  you,  sir,  you  would  sacrifice  Madame  G.  in  order  to 
insure  my  safety,  and  that  of  my  family,  I  thank  you  for  this 
proof  of  your  attachment,  but  I.  will  not  have  blood  sbed  on  my 
account;  nor  purchase  my  life,  by  consenting  to  an  act  that 
would  render  it  more  miserable. .  \^e  must  defer  the  journey  till 
Monday.' 

It  w^  in  vain  that  the  duke  declared  that  he  could  get  rid  of 
the  governess  without  doing  her  any  personal  injury ;  the  king 
would  not  trust  to  that,  but  peremptorily  declared,  that  he  would 
not  go  until  her  term  of  service  was  expired,  and  that  she  was 
relieved.  This  delay  was  fatal  to  the  beneficent  monarch ;  for  the 
cavalry  of  General  de  Boulie,  that  had  been  stationed  in  the 
woods  ready  to  escort  the  royal  family,  had  to  wait  forty-eight 
hours  before  their  arrival,  when  the  horses  were  so  worn  out  as  to 
be  scarcely  able  to  make  any  progress. 

The  humanity  of  the  king  did  not  end  here.  When  the  royal 
family  was  stopped,  the  Chevalier  de  Boulie,  son  of  the  general, 
rode  up  to  the  carriage,  and  said,  that  if  his  majesty  would  permit 
him  to  give  the  orders,  his  cavalry  should  soon  clear  the  way  for 
their  escape.  '  No,^  said  the  king,  '  I  will  not  have  these  people 
massacred  on  my  account.'  Thus,  by  a  double  exertion  of  his 
kindness  for  others,  did  Louis  XVI.  suffer  himself  to  fall  into  the 
bauds  of  his  implacable  enemies,  i^ho  led  him  to  the  scaffold. 

71.  Lieutenant  relieved. — During  the  siege  of  Fort  St.  Philip, 
a  young  lieutenant  of  marines  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  both 
his  legs  by  a  chain  shot.  In  this  miserable  and  helpless  condition 
be  was  conveyed  to  England,  and  a  memorial  of  his  case  pre- 
sented to  an  honourable  board ;  but  nothing  more  than  half-pay 
cpuld  be  obtained.  Major  Manson  had  the  poor  lieutenant  con- 
ducted to  court,  on  a  public  day,  in  his  uniform ;  where,  posted 
in  the  anteroom,  and  supported  by  two  of  his  brother  officers,  he 
cried  out,  as  the  king  was  passing  to  the  drawing  room,  '  Behold, 
great  sire,  a  man  who  refuses  to  bend  his  knee  to  you  ;  he  has  lost 
both  in  your  service.'  The  king,  struck  no  less  by  the  singularity 
of  his  address,  than  by  the  melancholy  object  before  hino,  stopped, 
and  hastily  demanded  what  had  been  done  for  him  ?  *  Half-pay,' 
rfpli^  the  lieutenant,  'and  please  your  majesty/  ,  *  Fye,  fye on't,^ 
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said  the  king,  riiaking  his  head ;  *  but  let  me  aee  yoii  again  neit 
levee  day.'  The  lienteDant  did  not  £sul  to  appear^  when  be 
^received  from  the  immediate  hands  of  royalty  a  present  of  fi?« 
hundred  pounds,  and  an  annuity  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  yesr 
for  life* 

72.  Cunning  of  thf  FdJr.— -At.tbe  Golden  Bear  Inn,  Reading, 
a  young  fox  had  been  taught  to  go  into  the  wheel  and  turn  the 
jack.  After  be  had  thus  officiated  for  some  time,  lie  escaped,  and 
regained  his  native  woods.  Here  he  met  the  £ite  common  to  hil 
species;  he  was  pursued  by  the  hounds,  and  in  his  flight  ran 
through  the  town  of  Reading,  reached  the  inn,  and  spnnging 
over  the  half  door  of  the  kitchen,  jumped  into  the  wheel  and  re* 
sumed  his  occupation,  in  the  very  place  where  he  had  been 
brought  up,  by  which  means  he  saved  his  life. 

73.  €oi{fiagratian  of  Moscow* — During  the  conflagration  of 
Moscow,  a  French  family,  consisting  of  a  father,  mother,  and 
Ave  children,  were  obliged  to  quit  the  smoking  ruins  of  their 
habitation.  They  got  outside  the  ruins,  and  protected  them- 
selves from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  in  the  best  manner  they 
could.  A  party  of  Cossacks  passing,  killed  the  father.  The 
mother  died  the  next  day  from  grief,  and  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather.  A  Russian  courier  going  to  St.  Petersburgh  hearing  that 
five  children  lay  perishing  of  cold  and  hunger  on  the  road, 
humanely  took  them  into  his  travelling  vehicle,  and  conveyed 
them  safely  to  St.  Petersburgh.  Here  the  poor  fellow  exhibited 
them  in  the  market-place,  telling  every  one  their  lamentable  stoiy, 
and  begging  for  a  father  and  mother  to  them.  At  length  a  Frencll 
merchant  came,  took  them  home,  supplied  them  with  every  com- 
fort,  and  finally  restored  them  to  their  friends  in  France. 

74.  Tally  Ho  ! — The  notes  of  hounds  have  a  powerful  influ- 
ence on  any  horse  that  has  4>een  accustomed  to  follow  the  chase. 
An  instance  of  this  occurred  in  1807,  when  the  Liverpool  mailwst 
changing  horses  at  the  inn  at  Monk's  Heath,  between  Congleton 
and  Newcastle  under  Line.  The  horses  which  had  performed  tbe 
stage  were  taken  ofl*  and  separated,,  when  Sir  Peter  Warburton's 
fox  hounds  were  heard  in  full  cry.  The  horses  immediately 
started  after  them,  with  their  harness  on,  and  followed  the  chase 
until  the  last.    One  of  them^  a  blood  mare,  kept  the  track  with 
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he  wbipper-iBy  and  gallantly  followed  him  for  about  t^o  hours, 
»ver  every  leap  he  took^  until  Reynard  rtin  to  earth  in  a  neighboura* 
ng  plantation.  These  spirited  horses  were  led  back  to  the  inn  at 
Monk's  Heath,  and  performed  their  stage  back  to  Congleton,  on 
he  same  evening. 

75.  Intrepidity  of  a  French  Pii&t. — In  the  year  1793,  a  vessel 
vas  shipwrecked  in  sight  of  the  French  port  of  Saint  Nasaire,  in 
be  department  of  La  Loire  Inferieure.  It  had  struck  on  some 
cmcealed  rocks  at  the  distance  of  about  a  league  and  a  half;  a 
readful  tempest  raged  at  the  time ;  and  the  crew  and  passengers, 
mounting  in  all  to  forty-one  persons,  saw  no  other  prospect  than 
fiat  of  perishing  in  the  waves.  A  pilot  of  Nazaire,  of  the  name 
f  Matthew  Christiern,  who  had  thrice  already  distinguished 
innself  on  similar  occasions,  resolved  once  more  to  risk  his  life 
1  the  cause  of  humanity.  Having  prevailed  on  five  other  sailors 
3  join  him  in  the  brave  attempt,  they  left  the  shore  together  in  a 
tout  shalloop,  and  after  struggling  for  four  hours  against  the 
irinds  and  •  waves,  they  reached  the  wreck,  and  took  on  board 
birty  of  the  crew,  being  all  that  the  boat  could  contain.  Christ 
Lem,  as  he  shoved  off  from  the  wreck,  called  out  to  tho^e  who 
rere  necessarily  left  behind,  ^  Have  courage  till  the  morning, 
when  you  will  see  me  again/ 

Christiem  landed  his  precious  cargo  in  safety,  and  immediately 
^epared  for  a  second  trip.  By  day  break  he  was  again  by  the 
jide  of  the  wreck,  and  before  the  people  of  the  village  were 
iwake  had  landed  the  remainder  of  the  unfortunate  crew.  Nor 
iid  the  intrepidity  of  this  brave  man  stop  here.  The  captain  of 
he  shipwrecked  vessel  being  heard  to  lament  the  loss  of  a  casket 
^hich  contained  eighteen  thousand  franks,  Christiern  ascertained 
^hereabouts  it  was  deposited,  and  set  off  a  third  time  for  the 
i^eck.  After  incredible  exertions,  he  got  possession  of  the  cafr* 
e^  and  returning  to  the  shore,  delivered  it  into  the  hands  of  its 
Wner  ;  of  the  extent  of  whose  gratitude  we  are  sorry  to  find  no 
-cord. 

76.  The  meeting  of  two  Friends. — Two  friends,  who  had  not 
-en  each  other  for  a  long  time,  met  at  the  Exchange.  '  How  are 
^u }'  said  one  of  them."  *  Not  very  well,'  said  the  other.  *  So 
luch  Uie  Worse ;  what  have  you  been  doing  since  I  saw  you  last?' 
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/I  have  been  married/  'So  much  the  better/  ^Not  somticft 
•the  better;  for  I  married  a  bad  wife.''  'So  much  the  worse/ 
'Not  so  much  the  worse^  for  her  dowry  was  2000  loub.'  'So 
much  the  better/  '  Not  so  much  the  better;  ibr'T  laid  out  a  pot 
of  that  sum  in  sheep,  which  have  all  died  of  the  rot/  '  So  madi 
the  worse/  '  Not  so  much  the  worse ;  because  the  sale  of  their 
skins  has  brought  me  more  than  the  price  of  the  sheqp/'  'So 
much  the  better/  'Not  so  much  the  better;  for  the  house  in 
which  I  deposited  the  sheep  skins,  and  the  money,  has  just  bees 
burned/  '  Oh !  so  much  the  worse/  '  Not  so  much  the  worse; 
for  my  wife  was  within/ 

77.  Remarkable  ThtrepidUy,  and  Presence  of  Mind. --In  tk 
year  1811,  the  house  of  Sir  John  Furcell,  of  Highfort  in  Ireknd*, 
was  attacked  by  a  desperate  gang  of  robbers,  who  forced  tlie 
windows  of  the  parlour  adjoining  to  the  room  in  whidfi  he  bad 
just  retired  to  rest.  They  appeared  to  him  to  be  about  fomrtea 
in  number.  He  immediately  got  out  of  bed,  and  his  first  detei^- 
mination  being  to  make  resistance,  it  was  with  no  small  mortifies* 
tion  that  he  reflected  upon  the  unarmed  condition  in  which  he 
was  placed,  being  destitute  of  a  single  weap<m  of  the  otdmaiy 
sort.  It  happily  occurred  to  him,  that  having  supped  in  the  bed- 
chamber on  that  night,  a  knife  had  been  left  behind  by  acddenl^ 
and  he  instantly  proceeded  to  grope  in  the  dark  for  this  weapon, 
which  fortunately  he  found,  before  the  door  had  been  broke  apea* 
While  he  stood  in  calm  but  resolute  expectation  that  the  progress 
of  the  robbers  would  soon  lead  them  to  his  bed-chamber,  he 
heard  the  furniture  which  had  been  placed  against  a  naUed-op 
door  expeditiously  displaced,  and  immediately  afterwards  the  door 
was  burst  open.  The  moon  shone  with  great  brightness,  and 
when  this  door  was  thrown  open,  the  light  streaming  in  through 
three  large  windows  in  the  parlour,  afforded  Sir  John  a  view  thit 
might  have  made  an  intrepid  spirit  not  a  little  apprehensive.  Hit 
bed-room  was  darkened  to  excess,  in  consequence  of  the  shatters 
of  the  windows,  as  well  as  the  curtains,  being  closed ;  and  thus, 
while  he  stood  enveloped  in  darkness,  he  saw  standing  before  hini, 
by  the  brightness  of  the  moon-light,  a  body  of  men,  all  armed, 
and  of  those  who  were  in  the  van  of  the  gang,  he  observed  that 
a  few  were  blackened.    Armed  only  with  this  oase-knife,  an^ 
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mded  only  by  a  dauntless  hearty  he  took  his  station  by  the  side  of 
the  door,  and  in  a  moment  after,  one  of  the  villains  entered  from 
the  parlour  into  the  dark  room.     Instantly  upon  advancing.  Sir 
John  plunged  the  knife  into  the  robber's  body,  who,  upon  re«- 
eeiving  the  thrust,  reeled  back  into  the  parlour,  crying  out  blas- 
phemously that  he  was  killed;  shortly  after,  another  advanced,' 
who  was  received  in  a  similar  manner,  and  staggered  back  into 
the  parlour,  crying  out  that  he  was  wounded.     A  voice  from  the 
outside  gave  orders  to  fire  into  the  dark  room,  upon  which  a  man 
atept  forward  with  a  short  gun  in  his  hand.     As  this  fellow  stood 
in  the  act  to  fire,  Sir  John  had  the  amazing  coolness  to  look  at: 
Lis  intended  murderer,  and,  without  betraying  any  audible  emotion 
whatever,  that  might  point  out  the  exact  spot  where  he  waa 
standing,  he  calmly  calculated  his  own  safety,    from  the  shot 
-which  was  preparing  for  him.     He  saw  that  the  contents  of  the  . 
piece  were  likely  to  pass  close  to  his  breast,  without  menacing 
liini  with  at  least  any  serious  wound ;  and  in  this  state  of  firm 
and  manly  expectation  he  stood,  without  flinching,  until  the  piece 
iras  fired,  and  its  contents  harmlessly  lodged  in  the  wall. 

As  soon  as  the  robber  fired.  Sir  John  made  a  pass  at  him  with 
his  knife,  and  wounded  him  in  the  arm,  which  he  repeated  again 
in  a  moment,  with  similar  effect ;  and,  as  the  others  had  done, 
Ae  villain  upon  being  wounded,  retired,  exclaiming  that  he  was 
wounded.  The  robbers  immediately  rushed  forward  from  the 
parlour  into  the  dark  room,  and  then  it  was  that  Sir  John's  mind 
necognised  the  deepest  sense  of  danger,  not  to  be  oppressed  by  it, 
however,  but  to  surmount  it.  He  thought  all  chance  of  preser- 
ving his  own  life  was  over,  and  he  resolved  to  sell  that  life  still 
dearer  to  his  intended  murderers,  than  even  what  they  had  already 
paid  for  the  attempt  to  deprive  him  of  it.  He  did  not  lose  a 
moment  after  the  villains  had  entered  the  room,  to  act  with  the 
determination  he  had  adopted ;  he  struck  at  the  fourth  fellow 
with  his  knife,  and  wounded  him,  and  at  the  same  instant  he' 
receiv^  a  blow  on  the  head,  and  Ibund  himself  grappled  with. 
He  shortened  his  hold  of  the  knife,  and  stabbed  at  the  fellow 
with  whom  he  found  himself  engaged.  The  floor  being  slippery, 
Sir  John  and  his  adversary  both  fell ;  and  while  they  were  on  the 
ground^  Sir  John  thinking  that  his  thrusts  with  the  knife^  though 
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made  with  all  his  fbrce^  did  not  seem  to  prodace  the  decimve  effect 
whidi  they  had  in  the  beginning  of  the  conflict,  he  examined  the 
point  of  his  weapon  with  his  finger^  and  found  that  the  bkde  of 
it  had  been  bent  near  the  point.  As  he  lay  struggling  on  the 
ground,  he  endeavoured,  but  unsucceesfiilly,  to  straighten  tbe 
curvature  in  the  knife  ;  but  while  one  hand  was  employed  in  tids 
adiempt,  he  perceived  that  the  grasp  of  his  adversary  was  hang 
its  constraint  and  pressure,  and  in  a  moment  or  two  after  he  ftond 
himself  wholly  released  from  it ;  the  limbs  of  the  robber  were  in 
fact  unnerved  by  death.  Sir  John  found  that  this  fellow  hid  t 
swoxd  in  his  hand,  and  this  he  immediately  seized,  and  gave  Im 
several  blows  with  it.  At  length  the  robbers  finding  so  many  of 
their  party  \iad  been  killed  or  wounded,  employed  themselves  in 
removing  the  bodies,  and  Sir  John  took  this  opportunity  of  letirii^ 
into  a  place  a  little  apart  from  the  house,  where  he  remained  fir 
a  short  time.  They  dragged  their  companions  into  the  parlour, 
and  having  placed  chairs  with  the  backs  upwards,  by  means  rf 
those  they  lifted  the  bodies  out  of  the  windows,  and  afterwanb 
took  them  away.  When  the  robbers  retired,  Sir  John  retnnwd 
to  the  house,  and  called  up  a  man  servant  from  his  bed,  who 
during  thia  long  and  bloody  conflict  had  not  appeared^  and  con- 
tequently  received  from  his  master  warm  and  loud  apbraidingi 
lor  his  cowardice.  Sir  John  then  placed  his  daughter-in-law  sod 
grand-child,  who  were  his  only  inmates,  in  places  of  safety,  and 
took  such  precaution  as  circumstances  pointed  out  till  the  dijf 
light  appeared.  It  appeared  in  evidence  on  the  trial  of  one  of  Ae 
robbers,  that  they  were  nine  in  number,  all  of  whom  were  armed, 
and  that  two  of  them  were  killed  and  three  severely  wounded  in 
the  conflict. 

78.  Counity  Juries.— A  jury  was  once  impannelled  to  try  in 
important  case  in  an  inland  county.  The  learned  judge  took 
great  pains  in  summing  up,  and  concluded  with  these  words: 
*  And  now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  will  retire,  and  lay  yonr 
heads  together.  It  is  an  intricate  question,  and,  though  I  htve 
endeavoured  to  explain  it  to  the  best  of  my  abilities,  should  anj 
doubts  arise  in  your  minds  during  your  consultation,  return  into  h 
court,  and  1  will  assist  you  in  clearing  them  up.'  'The  jfoj  |ii 
withdrew,  and.  after  a  long  absence  appeared  ia  court—'  Well 
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gentlemen,'  said  the  judge^  '  have  you  found  your  verdict  V    *  No, 
please  your  lordship/  replied  the  foreman,  *  we  came  back  for  a 
little  advice.'     'Oh,  very  well,  upon  such  and  such  points,  I  sup^ 
pose.'     'No,  please  your  lordship,  we  are  all  agreed  upon  them 
there  matters ;  but  one  thing  we  can't  agree  upon ;  your  lord- 
ship bid  us  go  out,  and  lay  our  heads  together'^now,  here's  Nat 
•  Wilkinson  so  ^nation  lousy,  we  can  none  of  us  abide  to  go  near 
him.'  ...  ... 

79^  Anecdotes  of  George  11  L — The  king  was  one  day  passing 

in  his  carriage  through  a  place  near  one  of  the  royal  palaces,  when 

the  rabble  was  gathered  together  to.  interrupt  the  worship  of  the 

dissenters.     His  majesty  stopped  to  know  the  cause  of  the  hub- 

'  bub ;    and   being  answered  it  was  only   an  affair  between  the 

townspeople  and  the  Methodists,  he  replied,  loud  enough  to  be 

heard  by  many,  '  The  Methodists  are  a  quiet,  good  kind  of  peo- 

l^e,  and  will    disturb    nobody;    and  if  I  can  leant   that  any 

persons  in  my  employ  disturb  them,  they  shall  be  immediately 

dismissed.'     The  king's  most  gracious  speech  was  speedily  re« 

capitulated  through   the   whole  town,  and  persecution  has  not 

dared  to  lift  its  head  there  since  that  period. 

Some  years  ago,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Com<- 
mons,  by  Mr.  Michael  Angelo  Taylor,  which  would  have  materi- 
ally abridged  the  rights  of  dissenters ;  and  it  had  actually  gone 
-through  two  readings  without  opposition,  when  it  was  stopped  in 
its  progress  by  the  liberal  interference  of  the  king  himself:  his 
majesty  sent  for  Mr.  Wyndham^  who  was  then  in  administration, 
and  said  to  him,  '  You  may  pass  that  bill  through  both  houses  as 
fast  as  you  please,  but  I  will  never  sign  it:'  adding  these  emphatic 
words,  '  There  shall  be  no  persecution  in  my  reign.'  The  bill 
.  was  withdrawn,  and  no  more  was  heard  of  it !  This  is  a  well- 
confirmed  f^ict. 

An  under  gardener,  with  whom  the  king  was  accustomed 
&miliarly  to  converse,  was  missed  one  day  by  his  majesty,  who 
inquired  of  the  head  gardener  where  he  was.  '  Please  your 
tnajesty,'  said  the  gardener,  '  he  is  so  very  troublesome  with  his 
]*eligion,  and  is  always  talking  about  it' — '  Is  be  dishonest  V  said 
the  king,  *  does  he  neglect  his  work  ?'  *  No,  your  majesty,  he 
i«  very  honest ;  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  him  for  that.'— 

19  Si 
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/Then  send  finr  him  again/  said  the  monarch;  *  wtiy  should  he  be 
torned  off?  Call  me  Defender  of  the  Faiih  I  Dsfsndsr  qf  tki 
Faith  !  and  turn  away  a  man  for  hja  religion  V  The  king  bad 
learnt  from  this  good  man,  tfuit  the  place  of  worship  where  he 
attended  was  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  and  was  ia 
t^e  habit  of  giving  him  a  guinea  for  the  quarterly  collection. 

The  king  one  day  conversing  with  one  of  his  tradesniai, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  a  Presbyterian,  asked  him,  'Doesyoor 
parson  ever  pray  for  me  ?'  'In  good  truth  he  does,  your  majesty/ 
replied  the  Scotchman,  'and  from  his  very  heart  too/ — 'I  dare  aif 
be  does ;  I  dare  say  he  does,'  rejoined  the  king ;  '  for  yon  knew 
he  is  not  paid  for  it.' 

At  the  time  that  the  preaching  of  John  Wesley  was  making  I9 
much  noise  in  the  country,  a  certain  courtly  bishc^  was  animad- 
verting on  the  circumstance  to  his  majesty,  and  concluded  a  dole- 
ful exposition  of  the  dangerous  consequences  to  the.  mother 
church,  by  asking  what  was  to  be  done?  The  king  smartif 
replied,  '  Make  a  bishop  of  him,  my  lord,  and  then  I'll  wamnt 
you  he  will  preach  seldom  enough/ 

Mr.  Gray  resided  in  the  palace  from  the  time  of  his  majesl/f 
accession,  to  the  period  of  his  death,  which  happened  in  180h 
He  was  an  ingenious  mechanic;  and,  under  the  immediate  eye 
of  the  king,  many  alterations  were  from  time  to  time  effected  ia 
different  apartments  of  the  roy£^  residence.  A  principal  in  atten- 
dance upon  the  person  of  his  majesty,  said  to  Mr.  Gray  on  n 
Sunday,  '  I  wish  you  to  have  a  bedstead  removed  from  sadi  I 
room.'  '  My  lord,'  said  Gray,  '  I  never  do  any  thing  of  thai 
kind  on  a  Sunday.  I  would  do  it  for  no  one  except  his  mtjeaty 
commanded  it ;  and  in  saying  that,  my  lord,  I  run  no  risk,  fisr  I 
am  persuaded  the  king  will  not  order  it  to  be  done/  The  refusil 
gave  offence,  and  was  followed  by  a  report  of  the  transaction  to 
the  king  :  the  king  said  to  his  lordship,  (as  he  afterwards  informed 
Gray)  *  Gray  is  a  man  that  fears  God,  and  sooner  than  reqoiie 
him  to  make  such  alterations  on  a  Sunday,  I  would  sleep  witboat 
a  bedstead/ 

80.  Anecdote  of  Hyder  AH, — In  the  year  I767,  Hyder  AK, 
being  at  Coulmontour,  and  going  out  with  his  retinue,  about  fiv^ 
in  the  evening,  to  take  the  air,  an  old  woman  prostrated  henelf 
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and  cried  out,  '  Justice  !*    Hyder  immediately  caused  hid  carriage* 
to  stop,  and  made  a  sign  to  her  to  come  forward  and  demand  her 
request     She  answered,  '  My  lord,  I  have  but  one  daughter,  and 
Aggi    Mahmont  has  ravished  her  from  me/      Hyder  replied, 
*  Aggi  Mahmont  has  been  gone  hence  more  than  a  month.     How 
does  it  happen  that  you  have  waited  till  this  titne  without  com- 
plaining?*    *  My  lord,  I  have  given  many  requests  into  the  hiCtYds 
of  Hyder  Sha,  and  have  received  no  answer.'     This  Hyder  Sha, 
who  was  the  chief  usher,  preceded  the   Nabob,  bearing  a  large 
collar  of  gold,  as  a  mark  of  his  dignity ;  he  advanced  and  said, 
'  This  woman,  as   well  as  her  daughter,  are  of  infamous  repute, 
and  live  in  a  disgraceful  manner/     The  Nabob  gave  orders  to  re- 
turn instantly  to  the  palace,  and  commanded  the  woman  to  follow 
him.     An  the  court  were  in  great  apprehension  for  the  officer, 
who  was  much  beloved ;  and  no  person  daring  to  intercede  for 
him,  the  son  of  Hyder  begged  the  commandant  of  Europeans  to 
endeavour  to  procure  his  pardon.     He  accordingly  requested  it  of 
Hyder,  who  refused  it  with  much  severity.     *  I  cannot  grant  your 
request,'  he  said;  'there  is  no  greater  crime  thari  that  of  inter- 
rupting the  communication  between  a  sovereign  and  his  subjects. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  powerful  to  see  that  the  weak  have  justice. 
The  sovereign  is  the  only  protector  God  has  given  them ;  and  the 
prince  who   suffers  oppression  to    pass  unpunished   among  his 
subjects,  is  deservedly  deprived  of  their  affection  and  confidence, 
and  at  last  compels  them  to  revolt  against  him/     He  then  gave 
orders  to  punish  Hyder   Sha  with   two  hundred  stripes  on  the 
parade ;  and  at  the  same  time  commanded  an  officer  of  his  Abys- 
sinian horse  guard  to  repair  immediately  with  the  woman  to  the 
country  seat  at  which  Aggi  Mahmont  then  was.     If  he  found  the 
girl,  his  orders  were,  to  deliver  her  to  her  mother,  and  to  return 
with  the  head  of  Aggi  Mahmont ;  but  if  she  was  not  found,  he 
was   charged  to  conduct  Aggi  to  Coulmontour.     The  girl  was 
found,  and  the  head  of  the   criminal  was   brought  to   Hyder. 
Aggi  Mahmont  was  then  sixty  years  of  age,  and  had  been  chief 
usher  to  Hyder  AH  twenty-five  years,  and  was  succeeded  in  his 
office  by  Hyder  Sha,   at  which   time  the  Nabob  had  given  a 
considerable  district    of  land,    as  a    reward    for   his  services. 
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Thi^  man  was  enamoured  of  the  girl,  and  had  carried  -  her  ofi^ 
\ipon  her  mother  refusing  to  sell  her  to  him. 

81.  Legal  Wit, — We  frequently  hear  of  strange  jokes .  being 
cut  in  the. Irish  courts ;  and  it  should  seem  that  our  own  lawyers 
lace  beginning  to  follow  the  facetious  example  of  their  lively, 
brethren.     How  some  of  them  Succeed  may  partly  be  gathered 
Scorn  the  annexed  statement : — At  the  Somerset  assizes,  in  the 
case  of  Ood  v,  Tulson,  (which  was  an  action  to  recover  the  full 
charge  of  three  hundred  and'  fifty-three  pounds,  for  thirty-five 
wedding-druses  supplied  by  the  plaintiff  to  the  daughter  of  a 
Major  Tolson,)  it  was  remarked  by  Mr.  Adams,  that  he  should 
much  like  to  see  the  learned  Serjeant  (Pell)  in  one  of  the  said 
wedding  dresses !     Upon  this  the  learned  Serjeant  observed,  that 
though    he  was  exceedingly    fond   of  a  suit,  it  was  a  suit  of 
another  description !      The  judge  (Mr.  Justice  Burrough)    sub- 
sequently stopped  Mr.  Williams,  who  was  inciting  the  items  of 
the  bill,  and  exclaimed,  '  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Williams !  you  have 
left  out  the  petticoat !'      This  sally  of  the  judge  caused  much 
laughter  in  the  court.      Mr.  Williams  replied,  '  He  was  sorry  to 
have  done  so ;  and  hoped  his  lordship  and  his  learned  friends 
would  do  him  the  justice  to  believe,  that  he  never  did^  when  be 
had  an  opportunity,  leave  a  petticoat  untouched  F     (Renewed 
laughter.) 

82.  Jack  Tar* 8  Retort — A  sailor  went  into  a  pastry-cook's 
shop  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  and  taking  up  a  custard, 
crammed  it  in  his  mouth :  '  Polly,  my  dear  !'  said  he,  '  what  may 
ye  call  this?' — It  is  a  custard; — sixpence,  if  you  please?' — '  Cunt 
hard,  by  goles,'  he  replied,  ^  to  pay  so  much  for  dividing  ones 
teeth  asunder,' 

S$,  Anecdote  of  Lord  Nelson, — During  one  of  the  last  inter- 
vals of  relaxation  that  Lord  Nelson  enjoyed  before  his  death,  he. 
West,  the  painter,  and  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  were  together  once  at 
dinner ;  when  the  cloth  was  drawn,  and  the  ladies  (who  before 
occupied  the  seats  next  his  lordship,)  had  retired.  Nelson  sat  at 
the  head  of  the  table.  West  next  him  on  one  side,  and  Sir  William 
on  the  other.  During  conversation.  Lord  Nelson  said  to  West, 
^Mr.  West,  you  know  I  am  a  plain  man — I  don't  know ''much  of 
the  fine  arts, — I  have  been  too  much  in  the  boat  for  that--her«s 
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9iy  friend^  Sit  William,  quite  at  home  on  those  matters^  and  you 
must  talk  to  him  about  them— however,  I  must  say,  that  I  never 
see  your  Death  of  General  Wolfe  but  I  admire  it ;  and  as  an 
Englishman  I  particularly  thank  you  for  clothing  the  character  in 
English  attire.'  '  Thank  your  lordship/  said  West,  '  but  I'm 
afraid  the  French  will  be  knocking  you  on  the  head  some  day  as 
they  did  him ;  and  if  they  do,  TU  paint  your  death  as  a  counter* 
part  to  it/  'Will  you,'  said  Nelson,  filling  a  goblet  with  wine, 
'  then  here's  your  health,  and  may  I  fall  in  the  next  engagement* 
Nelson  did  fail  in  the  next  engagement,  the  memorable  one  of 
Trafalgar,  and  West  did  fulfil  his  promise  by  painting  the  Death 
of  Nelson  in  a  similar  style  to  that  of  Wolfe. 

84.  Humanity  of  a  Prince. — In  the  Memoirs  of  the  late  M. 
Snard,  there  is  an  anecdote  of  the  prince  royal  of  Portugal,  ex- 
tremely interesting.     In  the  dreadful  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  when 
fallen  and  falling  houses  were  burying  the  dead  and  the  living  in 
one  common  grave — when  the  earth  was  threatening  to  open,  and 
the  sea  to  break  in  and  ingulph  the  whole,  a  young  man,  in  the 
flower  of  age  and  strength,  raised  his  voice  amidst  the  ruins,  and 
cried  out — '  Follow  me,  my  friends ;  let  us  yet  strive  to  save  those 
who  may  be  alive.'     In  the  ruins  of  a  house  he  observed  an  old 
man  with  both  his  legs  broken,  and  whose  lamentable  Cries  for 
assistance  were  disregarded.      The  young  man  made  his    way 
through  the  tottering  fragments,  drew  the  victim  from  the  ruins, 
hoisted  him  on  his  back,  and  brought  him  to  a  place  of  shelter. 
The  old  man  was  a  negro.     The  young  man  was  a  duke  of 
Braganza.      This  spectacle  of  the  prince  of  the  royal  family  bear- 
ing a  negro  on  his  shoulders — this  homage  paid  to  humanity  in  an 
unfortunate  individual,  of  a  race  scarcely  regarded  as  a  man,  pro- 
foundly touched  every  beholder,  at  a  moment  when  their  hearts 
were  petrified  by  terror,    and  restored  their  energies   for  the 
guccour  of  others  as  if  by  miracle. 

65.  Curious  Case  of  Conviction  on  circumstantial  Evidence, — 
An  American  paper  says—'  A  man  was  tried  for  and  convicted  of 
the  murder  of  his  oWn  father.  The  evidence  against  him  was 
merely  circumstantial,  and  the  principal  witness  was  his  sister. 
She  proved  that  her  father  possessed  a  small  incoiAe,  which,  with 
his  industry,  enabled  him  to  live  with  comfort;  that  her  brother^ 
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who  was  heir  at  law^  had  long  expressed  a  great  desire  to  come 
into  possession  of  his  father's  effects;    and  that  he  had  Ibng 
behaved  in  a  very  undutiful  manner  to  him^  wishing,  as  the  wit- 
ness believed,  to  put  a  period  to  his  existence  by  uneasiness  and 
vexation :  that  on  the  evening  the  murder  was  committed,  the 
deceased  went  a  small  distance  from  the  house,  to  miik  a  cow  he 
had  for  some  time  kept,  and  that  the  witness  also  went  oat  to 
spend  the  evening  and  to  sleep,  leaving  only  her  brother  in  the 
house;  that,  returning  home  early  in  the  morning,  and  finding 
that  her  father  and   brother  were  both  absent,  she  was   much 
alarmed,  and  sent  for  some  of  the  neighbours  to  consult  with 
them,  and  to  receive  advice  what  should  be  done ;  that  in  com- 
pany with  these  neighbours,  she  went  to  the  hovel  in  which  her 
father  was  accustomed   to  milk  the  cow,  where  they  found  him 
murdered  in  a  most   inhuman  manner,    his  head  being  almost 
beat  to  pieces ;  that  a  suspicion  immediately  falling  on  her  bro- 
ther, and  there  being  then  some  snow  upon  the  ground,  in  which 
the  footsteps  of  a  human  being,  to  and  from  the  hovel,  were 
observed,  it  was  agreed  to  take  one  of  the  brother's  shoes,  and  to 
measure  therewith  the  impressions  in  the  snow ;  this  was  done, 
and  there  did  not  remain  a  doubt  but  that  the  impressions  were 
made  with  his  shoes.     Thus  confirmed  in  their  suspicions,  they 
then  immediately  went  to  the  prisoner's  room,  and  after  a  diUgeot 
search,  they  found  a  hammer  in  the  comer  of  a  private  drawer, 
with  several  spots  of  blood  upon  it,  and  with  a  small  splinter  of 
bone  and  some  brains,  in  a  crack  which  they  discovered  in  the 
handle.     The  circumstances   of  finding  the  deceased   and  the 
hammer,  as  described  by  the  former  witness,  were  fully  proved 
by  the  neighbours  whom  she  had  called;  and  upon  this  evideix^ 
the  prisoner  was  convicted,  and  suffered  death,  but  denied  the  act 
to  the  last.     About  four  years  afterwards,  the  witness  was  ex- 
tremely ill,  and  understanding  that  there  were  no  possible  hopes 
of  her  recovery,  she  confessed  that  her  father  and  brother  having 
offended  her,    she  was   determined  they  should  both  die;  and 
accordingly,  when  the  former  went  to  milk  the  cow,  she  followed 
him  with  her  brother's  hammer,  and  in  his  shoes ;  that  she  beat 
out  her  father's  brains  with  the  hammer,  and  then  laid  it  where  it 
was  afterwards  found;  that  she  then  went  from  home  to  i^vet 
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better  colour  to  this  wicked  business,  and  thct  her  brother  was 
perfectly  innocent  of  the  crime  for  which  he  had  suffered.  She 
was  immediately  taken  into  custody,  but  died  before  she  could  be 
brought  to  trial/ 

86.  Fidelity  of  an  Irish  Servant. — A  short  time  before  the 
Irish  rebellion  of  l641   had  broken  out.    Captain  Edgeworth, 
ancestor  of  the  celebrated  Maria  Edgeworth,  not  aware  of  the 
immediate  danger,  left  his  wife  and  infant  in  the  castle  of  Cranallagh, 
while  he  was  summoned  to  a  distance  by  some  military  duty. 
During  his  absence,  the  rebels  rose,  attacked  the  castle,  set  fire  to 
it  at  night,  and  dragged  the  lady  out,   literally  almost  naked* 
She  escaped  from  their  hands,  and  hid  herself  under  a  furze  bush, 
till  they  had  dispersed.     By  what  means  she  saved  herself  from 
the  fury  of  the  rebels  is  not  known ;  she  made  her  way  to  Dublin, 
'  thence  to  England,    and  to  her  father's  house  in  Derbyshire.  . 
After  the  rebels  had  forced  this  lady  out  of  the  castle,  and  had 
set  fire  to  it,  they  plundered  it  completely ;  but  they  were  per- 
suaded to  extinguish  the  fire,  from  reverence  for  the  picture  of 
Jane  Edgeworth.    Her  portrait  was  painted  on  the  wainscoat, 
with  a  cross  hanging  from  her  neck,  and  a  rosary  in  her  hands. 
Being  a  catholic,  and  having  founded  a  religious  house,  she  was 
considered  as  a  saint.    The  only  son  of  Captain  Edgeworth  was 
then  an  infant  lying  in  his  cradle.     One  of  the  rebels  seized  the 
child  by  the  leg»  and  was  in  the  act  of  swinging  him  round  to 
■dash  his  brains  out  against  the  corner  of  the  castle  wall,  when  an 
IigUh  servant,  whose  name  was  Bryan  Ferral,  of  the  lowest  order, 
stopped  his  hand,  claiming  the  right  of  killing  the  little  heretic 
.himself,  and  swearing  that  a  sudden  death  would  be  too  good  for 
him ;  that  he  would  plunge  him  up  to  the  throat  in  a  bog-hole, 
and  leave  him  for  the  crows  to  pick  his  eyes  out.     Snatching  the 
child  from  his  comrade,  he  ran  off  with  it  to  a  neighbouring  bqg, 
and  thrust  it  into  the  mud ;  but  when  the  rebels  had  retired,  this 
man,  who  had  only  pretended  to  join  them,  went  back  to  the 
bog  for  the  boy,  preserved  his  life,  and  contriving  to  hide  him  in 
a  pannier  under  eggs  and  chickens,  carried  him  actually  through 
the  midst  of  the  rebel  camp  safely  to  Dublin. 

87*  Civic  Patriotism. — It  would  be  difficult  to  select  in  the 
•  nnals  of  British  History  a  finer  instance  of  true  patriotism  ibm 
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what  Mr.  Beckford^  then  Lord  Mayor  of  L<mdon/  displayed  in 
1769>  when  that  secret  and  unconstitutional  influence  which  hat 
led  to  such  awful  results,  caused  the  corporate  body  of  the  metro- 
politan city  to  be  coolly  received^  and  ungraciously  ^smissed,  by 
his    late  majesty^    George  III.      In  this  impolitic  course,   the 
monarch  was  used  as  a  stalking-horse  by  a  vile  and  rapacious  set 
of  ministers,  who  cared  not  though  they  shook  the  piUars  of  the 
throne,  provided  their  own  narrow  and  selfish  views  were  answer- 
ed     Considering  the  indignity  sustained  in  a  proper  light;  namely, 
as  the  result  of  ministerial  artifice — the  city  of  London  legBSij 
convened,  voted  an  address,  remonstrance,  and  petition,  cooebed 
in  strong  but  strictly  loyal  and  constitutional  language,  to  whidi 
the  king  read  the  reply  which  his  feeble  and  unpopular  advisers 
bad  put  into  his  hands  ;  a  reply  which  suited  the  interests  of  tboee 
by  whom  it  was  compiled,  but  fatally  cut  up  the  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations of  those  who  wished  to  check  the  spirit  of  misrule  that 
had  already  produced  so  much  alarm  and  discontent. 

When  the  king  had  ended  the  brief  and  repulsive  answer  pift 
into  his  hands  by  men  whom  nothing  but  undue  influence  cooM 
have  placed  near  the  throne,  the  venerable  and  high-spirited  niagn- 
trate,  in  the  most  impressive  and  solemn  manner,  made  a  refriy, 
admirably  appropriate,  and  wholly  unpremeditateil,  of  which  flie 
following  specimen  may  suffice  to  convey  an  adequate  ides; 
namely, 

*  Permit  me,  sire,  farther  to  observe,  that  whoever  has  already 
dared,  or  shall  hereafter  endeavour,  by  false  insinuations  and 
suggestions,  -to  alienate  your  majesty's  affections  from  your 
loyal  subjects  in  general,  and  from  the  city  of  London  in  par- 
ticular, and  to  withdraw  your  confidence  in,  and  regard  for,  your 
people,  is  an  enemy  to  your  majesty's  person  and  family,  a  violator 
of  the  public  peace,  and  a  betrayer  of  our  happy  constitution,  as 
it  was  established  at  the  glorious  revolution/ 

The  lord  mayor  waited  near  a  minute  for  a  reply,  ftr 
some  more  favourable  opinion,  but  none  was  given.  The 
humility,  and  the  serious  firmness,  with  which  he  uttered  those 
words,  filled  the  whole  court  with  admiration  and  confosioa. 
They,  the  courtiers,  saw  among  the  indignant  citizens  before 
them  very  different  countenances^  than  they  bad  expected  firoma 
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description  given  by  Lord  Pomfret^  who  was  pleased  to  declare  in 
the  House  of  Lords  that^  however  swaggering  and  imjmdent  the 
behaviour  of  the  low  citizens  might  he  on  their  own  dunghills, 
when  they  came  in  the  roifal  presence,  their  heads  hung  dowH 
like  bulrushes,  and  they  blinked  their  eyes  like  owls  in  the  sun-^ 
MneJ 

When  it  is  recollected  that  the  cause  for  which  the  city  of- 
London  thus  boldly  contended,  triumphed  in  the  end*  in  defiaqca 
of  the  combined  powers  of  corruption,  and  has  since  been 
solemnly  and  universally  recognized  as  the  cause  of  the  oonstittt-. 
tion  and  of  liberty,  it  is  impossible  to  appreciate  too  highly  the 
national  importance  of  the  conduct  which  they  then  pursued. 
We  may  well  say  with  Junius,  that  ^the  noble  spirit  of  the  metro* 
polio  is  the  life-blood  of  the  state  collected  at  the  heart ;  from 
that  point  it  circulates  with  Health  and  vigour  through  every 
artery  of  the  constitution* 

This  was  the  last  great  event  connected  with  the  public  life  of 

the  Lord  Mayor  B^ckford,  who  died  shortly  afterwards  of  a  fever. 

Tbis  spirited  and  upright  magistrate  possessed  immense  property^ 

wbich  was  chiefly  vested  in  plantations  in  the  West  Indies.    He 

lived  in  town  and  country,  in  a  style  of  magnificence  far  suir'* 

passing  the  wealthiest  of  his  brother  merchants.      His  house,  or 

TsAer  fats  palace,  at  Fonthill,  was  constantly  filled  with  guests. 

There  were  reading  rooms,  music  rooms,  and  billiard  tables,  for 

the  amusement  of  his  firiends  in-doors    they  might  breakfast  and 

dine  in  their  own  apartment,  and  order  what  they  pleased  of  the 

house  steward,  the  same  as  if  at  an  inn,  except  that  there  were 

neither  landlord  nor  waiters  to  pay.    There  was  also  a  head  table, 

where  Mr.  Beckford  presided;   and  various  tables  for  inferior 

gaests,  and  the  servants  of  his  visitors.     There  were  sets  of- 

Oiirriflges,  horses,  boats,  and  a  select  chamber  band  of  musicians, 

«nd  his  whole  domestic  establishment  consisted  of  upwards  of 

mkeiy  oervants.    His  wealth  equalled,  his  munificence  surpassed, 

that  of  any  nobleman  in  the  land.     It  is  therefore  very  improbable 

«o  independent  a  character  should  feel,  as  a  certain  lordling  asserted, 

mntfed  at  the  sight  of  those  burnished  insects  that  flutter  in  the  sun-^ 

Q^ne-  of  royalty,  one  of  whom  Bishop  Warburton  himself  deno* 

minated  a  hfffbon  lord! 

19  3  k 
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88.  The  King  and  Hawk. — The  Persians  relate  of  one  of  their 
Skings^  that  being  one  day  on  a  hunting  party  with  his  hawk  upon 

his  hand,  a  deer  started  up  before  him ;  he  let  the  hawk  fly^  and 
followed  it  with  great  eagerness^  till  at  length  the  deer  was  taken. 
The  courtiers  were  all.  left  behind  in  the^chase.  The  king  thirsty,; 
rode  about  in  quest  of  water,  till  having  reached  the  foot. of  a. 
mountain,  he  discovered  some  trickling  down  in  drc^s  from  a  rock* 
He  took  a  little  cup  out  of  his  quiver,  and  held  it  to  catch  the 
water.  Just  when  the  cup  was  filled,  and  he  was  going  to  drink, 
the  hawk  shook  his  pinions,  and  overset  the  cup.  The  king  was 
vexed  iat  the  accident,  and  again  applied  the  cup  .to  the  crevice  in 
the  rock.  When  the  cup  was  replenished,  and  he  was  lifting  it  to 
his  mouth,  the  hawk  clapped  his  wings;  and  threw  it  down  a 
second  time.  The  king  enraged,  flung  the  bird  with  such  force 
against  the  ground,  that  it  expired..   .    .      , 

At  this  moment,  the  table-decker  came  up.  The  king  having 
still  a  great  mind  to  taste  the  water  that  trickled  down  the  rock, 
but  being  too  impatient  to  wait  till  it  was  again  collected  by  drop^ 
he  ordered .  the  table-decker  to  go  to  the  top  of  the  rock,  and 
fill  the  cup  at  the  fountain  head.  The  .table-decker  on/'reacfaipg 
the  top  of  the  rock,  found  an  immense  serpent  lying  dead,  and 
his  poisonous  foam  mixing  with  the  water  that  fell  over.  He 
descended,  related  the  fact  to  the  king,  and  presented  him  with  a 
cup  of  cold  water  out  of  his  own  flagon. 

As  the  king  lifted  the  cup  to  his  lips,  the  tears  gushed  from 
his  eyes.  He  related  to  the  table-decker  the  adventure  of  the 
hawk,  and  reproached  himself  deeply  .for  the  fatal  consequences 
of  his  anger  and  precipitancy.  .  During  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
say  the  Persians  in  their  figurative  style,  *  the  arrow  of  regret 
continually  rankled  in  his  breast.' 

89.  Earl  of  Essex. — The  brave  but  unfortunate  Earl  of  Essex, 
when  on  his  trial  for  high  treason,  complained  that  the  letters  pro- 
duced  against  him  were  counterfeited ;  and  upon  diligent  inquiry 
into  the  matter,  .it  did  appear,  that  though  not  innocent  of  writing 
such  letters,  a  bold  and  impudent  cheat  had  been  practised  apoa 
him.  The  Countess  of  Essex  fearing  in  the  -  situation  that  hff 
husband  stood,  that  he  might  fall  into  trouble,  put  some  letters 
which  her  ladyship  had  received  from  iujooi  into  a  casket,  and 
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entrusted  it  to  the  care  of  a  Dutch  woman;  named  Rihoe,  who 
was  under  every  obligation  in  the  world  to  be  faithful  to  the  ladyv 
Rihoe  hid  them  as  she  thought  securely  in  hei*  own  house  *  but  by 
ill  chance,  her  husband,    John  Dtoiel,  found  them^  read  them 

•  ■  •    •  • 

over,  and  observing  that  there  was  something  in  them  that  might 
incense  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  endanger  the  earl,  caused  them  to 
be  transcribed  by  one  who  was  expert  in  counterfeiting  hands.    Me 
then  went  to  the  countess,  and  told  her  that  unless  her  ladyship 
would  give  him  a  large  sum  of  money,  he  would  deliver  the  letters 
into  the  hands  of  her  husband's  enemies.     The  countess,  who  had 
'a  tender  affection  for  her  husband,  immediately  gave  the  man 
eleven  hundred  and  seventy  pounds ;  and  yet^  large  as  the  sum 
tvas,  the  villain  gave  her  only  the  counterfeit  letters^  and  kept 
the  originals^  in  order  to  get  another  sum  for  them  from  the  earl'f 
enemies.     The  affair  coming  to  light,  he  was  tried  for  the  offmce> 
found  guilty,  and  deservedly  condemned  to  perpetual  imprison- 
inent^  to  pay  a  fine  of  three  thousand  pounds    (of  which   the 
countess  was  to  have  two  thousand)  and  to  stand  two  hours  with 
his  ears  nailed  to  the  pillory^  with  ^this  inscription  on  his  breast: 
*  A  wicked  cheat,  forger,  and  impostor.' 

90.  Proof  of  Civilization  I-— A  writer  of  a  modern   book  of 

'travels^  relating  the  particulars  of  his  being  cast  away,  thus  con- 

« 

dudes:  'After  having  walked  eleven  hours  without  having  traced 
the  print  of  a  human  foot,  to  my  great  comfort  and  delight  I  saw 
a  man  hanging  upon  a  gibbet:  my  pleasure  at  the  cheering 
prospect  was  inexpressible,  for  it  convinced  me  that  I  was  in  a 
civilized  country.' 

91.  Duration  of  early  Love, — At  Fahkin,  the  capital  of 
Delecarlia,  the  situation  of  the  surprising  mines  of  Sweden,  the 
following  discovery  was  made,  some  ^years  ago: — In. working;  to 
establish  a  new  communication  between  two  shafts  of  a  mine,  the 
body  of  a  miner  was  discovered  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation, 

'and  impregnated  with  vitriolic  water.  It  was  quite  soft,  but 
hardened  on  being  exposed  to  the  air.  No  one  could  identify  the 
bcxly ;  it  was  merely  remembered  that  the  accident,  by  which  he 

'  bad  thiis  been  buried  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  had  taken  place 
about  fifty  years  ago.  All  inquiries  about  the  name  of  the 
sufferer  had  already  ceased ;  when  a  decrepid  old  womau^  sup- 
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poirted  on  crutches,  slowly  advanced  towards  the  corpse^  and  knew 
i^  to  be  that  of  a  young  man,  to  whom  she  had  been  promised  in 
Boarriage  half  a  century  before.  She  threw  herself  on  the  cetpss^ 
which  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  bronze  statue^  bathed  it  widi 
ber  tears,  and  fainted  with  joy,  at  having  cmoe  more  behdd  die 
object  of  her  affections.  It  is  easier  to  conceive  than  to.  trace  the 
singular  contrast  afforded  by  that  couple,  the  one  buried  above 
fifty  years  ago,  still  retaining  the  appearance  of  youth,  while  the 
other,  weighed  down  by  age,  evinced  all  the  fervency  of  yotttfafid 
love. 

92.  Fidelity  of  an  old  Servant. — Among  the  few  individnsb 
who  accompanied  James.  11.  to  France,  when  he  was  dethroned, 
was  Madame  de  Varonne,  a  lady  of  good  family,  but  of  ruined 
fortune.  She  was  compelled  to  part  with  all  her  servants  sac* 
cessively,  until  she  came  to  her  footman  Ambrose,  who  had  live4 
with  her  twenty  years;  and  who,  although  of  a  sullen  deportment 
was  a  faithful  and  valuable  servant.  At  length  her  resources 
would  not  permit  her  to  retain  even  Ambrose,  and  she  told  him 
he  must  seek  another  place.  *  Another  place !'  exclaimed  the 
astonished  servant ;  '  No !  I  will  live  and  die  in  your  service,  kt 
Vhat  will  happen,  and  will  never  quit  you*'  In  vain  was  Am- 
brose  told  by  his  mistress,  that  she  was  totally  ruined :  that  she 
had  sold  every  thing  she  bad ;  and  that  she  had  no  other  means  of 
subsistence,  than  by  seeking  some  employment  for  herselfl  Am* 
brose  vowed  he  would  not  quit  his  mistress ;  he  brought  her  the 
scanty  savings  of  twenty  year$,  and  engaged  himsdf  to  s 
brazier  for  tenpence  a  day  and  his  board.  The  money  he  broogl^ 
every  evening  to  his  mistress,  whom  he  thus  supported  for  fbm 
years ;  at  the  end  of  which  time,  she  received  a  pension  fion 
the  French  king,  which  enabled  her  to  reward  the  fideli^of 
Ambrose. 

93.  Concealed  7rea<«rf  .—-During  the  reign  of  terror  in  Fnoee, 
a  lady  of  Marseilles  about  to  emigrate,  wished  before  her  deptf- 
ture  to  place  a  considerable  property,  in  plate,  linen,  and  other 
articles,  in  a  place  of  safety.  To  bury  property  in  cdilars  hid 
become  so  common,  that  they  were  now  among  the  first  plsoe* 
that  were  searched  oa  any  suspicion  of  concealed  treasures ;  and 
to  convey  the  things  out  of  the  house,  even  by  small  portions  st  s 
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timej  mthoat  being  discovered,  was  not  to  be  hoped  for.    The 

llbdj  ocmsulted  with  an  old  and  faithful  servant,  who,  during  ^ 

great  number  of  years  that  he  had  been  in  the  family,  had  given 

auch  repeated  proofs  of  his  fidelity  and  attachment  to  it^  that  she 

placed  unbounded  confidence  in  him.     He  advised  her  to  pack 

the  things  in  trunks,  and  deposit  them  in  a  garret  at  one  end  of 

the  house;  then  to  wall  up  the  door  into  it,  and  new  plaster  the 

Toom  adjoining,  so  as  to  leave  no  traces  by  which  it  could  be 

discovered  that  it  had  any  communication  with  another  apartment. 

This  advice  was  followed,  and  the  plan  executed  without  the 

privacy  of  any  other  perscm  than   the  servant  who  walled  up  the 

door*way  and  plastered  over  the  outer  room;  and  when  all  was 

finished^  the  lady  departed,  leaving  the  care  of  the  house  entirely 

to  him. 

Soon  after  her  departure,  the  servant  received  a  visit  from  the 

miuiicipal  officer,  who  came  with  a  party  of  his  myrmidons  to 

search  the  house,  as  belonging  to  an  emigrant,  and  suspected  of 

otmtaining  considerable  property.      They  examined  every  room, 

every  closet,  every  place  in  the  house,  but  nothing  of  any  value 

was  to  \^  discovered :   some  large  articles  of  furniture,  which 

could  not  conveniently  be  disposed  of,  and  which  it  was  judged 

best  to  leave  in  order  to  save  appearances,  were  the  only  things 

found.    The  officer  said  it  was  impossible  the  other  things  could  be 

conveyed  away,   and  threatened    the  servant  with  the  utmost 

severity  of  justice  if  he  did  not  confess  where  they  were  conceal* 

led.    .HEe  however  constantly  refused  to  give  any  information,  and 

was  carried  before  the  commune.    Here  he  was  again  interrogated, 

yftfid  menaced  even  with  the  guillotine  if  he  did  not  confess  where 

Jbis   mistress's  property  was  concealed;    but  he  still  remained 

.UBshaken  in  his  resolution,  and  faithful  to  his  trust ;  till  at  length 

the  officers  believing  it  impossible,  that  if  he  really  were  in  pos- 

:Sts8ion  of  the  secret,  he  could  retain  it  with  the  fear  of  death 

-before  his  eyes,  were  persuaded  that  he  was  not  in  his  mistresses 

.  cofiBdence,  and  dismissed   him.    They  obliged  him  however  to 

..quit  the  house,  and  a  creature  of  their  own  was  placed  in  it. 

Again  and  again  it  was  searched,  but  to  no  purpose ;  nor  was  the 

.  real  truth  ever  suspected.      But  when  the  reign  of  the  terrorists 

,waf  dosed  by  the  &11  of  the  leaders,  the  ^ithful  servant,  who 
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'beheld  their  downfall  with  exultation  as  his  own  triumph^  on  « 
Tepresentation  of  his  case  to  the  new  magistracy,  was  replaced  m 
the  house  of  his  mistress. 

94.  Patriotism  of  a  Fisherman. — Soon  after  William  III.  had 
been  raised  to  the  throne  of  England,  a  French  ship  belonging  to 
the  fleet  of  Admiral  Tourville  took  prisoner  an  honest  Sussex 
fisherman.     The  admiral  was  then  preparing  to  make  a  descent 
upon  England  in  favour  of  King  James;  and  intending  to  landm 
Sussex,  he  was  earnest  to  know  how  the  people  of  that  countiy 
stood  affected  to  the  government.     He  ordered  the  flshermah  upon 
deck,  and  began  himself  to  question  him  how  he  and  his  neigh- . 
hours  loved  King  James,  and  how  the  Prifice  of  Orange,  or  King 
William  as  you  call  him,  said  the  admiral ;  and  how  they  were 
affected  to  the  government.     The  fisherman  stared  and  said;  *that 
he  had  never  seen  either  jof  the  gentlefolks  whom  his  honour  was 
pleased   to  mention,  in  his  life ;  that,  mayhap,  they  were  veiy 
civil  persons ;  and  he  had  no  ill-will  to  either ;  God  bless  them 
both :  as  to  matters  of  government,  how  should    he  know  any 
thing  of  them,  for  he  could  neither  read  nor  write  ?'     The  admird 
continued  to  question  him,  but  without  efiect ;  for  he  found  the 
fellow  grossly  ignorant  of  all  public  transactions.     At  last,  *  Come, 
come,'  says  the  admiral,  '  you  are  a  good  likely  fellow, '  and  as 
you  are  so  very  indifferent  about  all  parties,  you  can   have  no 
objection  to  carrying  a  musket  in   my  ship/     'What!  carry  a 
musket  to  fight  against  my  country !'  cried  out  the  fellow:  'indeed, 
your  honour  must  excuse  me :  you  shall  put  me  to  a  thousand 
deaths  before  I  fight  against  my  country.' 

Q5.  Both  Sides  heard. — James  I.,  soon  after  his  accession  ifi 

the  English  throne,  was  present  in  a  court  of  justice,  to  obserw 

the   pleadings  in  a  cause  of  some  consequence.     The  counsel  for 

the  plaintiflP  having  finished,  the  king  was  so  perfectly  satisfied,    I* 

that  he  exclaimed,  '  'Tis  a  plain  case  !*  and  was  about  to  leave  the 

court.     Being  persuaded,  however,  to  stay  and  hear  the  other    p^ 

side  of  the  question,  the  pleaders  for  the  defendant  made  the  case    j'^ 

no  less  plain  on  their  side.     On  this  the   monarch  rose,  and  de-    I*' 

parted  in  a  great  passion,  exclaiming,  *  They  are  all  rogues  alike.'    1^ 

96.  Mother  of  Thomas  d   Becket, — Thomas  a   Becket  may    1^ 

have  inherited  some  portion  of  his  romantic  disposition  hom  lus    J  ^^ 
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mother,  whose  story  is  a  singular  one.  His  father,  Gilbert 
Becket,  who  was  afterwards  a  flourishing  citizen,  was  in  his  youth 
a  soldier  in  the  crusades ;  and  being  taken  prisoner,  became  slave 
to  an  Emir,  or  Saracen  prince.  By  degrees  he  obtained  the  con<« 
fidence  of  his  master,  and  was  admitted  .  to  his  company,  where 
be  met  a  personage  who  became  more  attached  to  him.  ThiS: 
was  the  Emir's  daughter.  Whether  by  her  means  or  not,  doeff 
not  appear ;  but  after  some  time  he  effected  his  escape.  The  lady. 
with  her  loving  heart  followed  him.  She  knew  but  two  words  of 
the  English  language-  Lonc^on  and  Gilbert :  and  by  repeating 
the  first,  she-  obtained  a  passage  in  a  vessel— arrived  in  England, 
and  found  her  trusting  yray  to  the  metropolis.  She  then  took  to 
her  other  talisman,  and  went  from  street  to  street,  pronouncing 
'  Gilbert.'  A  crowd  collected  about  her  wherever  she  went,  asking 
of  course  a  thousand  questions,  and  to  all  she  had  but  one  answer, 
'Gilbert!  Gilbert!'  She  found  her  faith  in  it  sufficient.  Chance, 
or  her  determination  to  go  through  every  street,  brought  her  at 
last  to  the  one  in  which  he  who  had  won  her  heart  in  slavery  was 
living  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  crowd  drew  the  family  to 
the  window ;  his  servant  recognized  her,  and  Gilbert  Becket  took 
to  his  arms  and  his  bridal  bed  his  far  come  princess,  with  her 
solitary  fond  word. 

97-  School' Boys  in  Danger. — In  August,  1800,  six  young 
boys  had  gone  to  bathe  in  the  small  river  of  Briausole,  in  Upper 
Vienne,  and  selected  a  place  where  the  water  appeared  of  a  proper 
depth  ;  they  were  ignorant  that  close  by  it  there  was  a  deep  abyss. 
Oile  of  them,  about  twelve  years  of  age,  was  the  first,  who  was 
•urprised  by  the  danger,  and  disappeared  firom  the  sight  of  his 
companions.  Poulon  Leysenne,  aged  thirteen,  forgetting  all  con- 
aideration  for  his  own  safety,  in  an  affectionate  anxiety  for  that  of 
Ilia  companion,  dived  after  him ;  but  he  also  appeared  to  have 
•onk  to  rise  no  more  I  A  third  boy,  of  the  age  of  twelve,  nothing 
daunted  by  a  circumstance  so  appalling,  quickly  followed  Ley- 
senne's  example,  but  with  no  happier  success ;  all  the  three  were 
now  under  water.  It  may  seem  incredible  that  a  fourth  coiild  be 
fimndrdf  so  stout  a  heart,  as  to  repeat  an  experiment  which^  had 
already,  snatched  so  many  of  his  companions  from  his;  sight !  Yet 
what  wilLboyish  enterprise  and  attachment  notatt^emptt   Antoine. 
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Leger,  aged  thirteen,  unhesitatingly  planged  in  after  his  IliKe 
companions ;  but,  alas !  only  to  share  with  them  their  danger. 

Four  of  the  youthful  party  were  now  engalphed  in  the  abjrsi; 
death  had  them  struggling  within  its  grasp.  At  this  critical  mo- 
ment, a  miller  who  lived  hard  by,  attracted  to  the  spot  by  ths 
cries  of  the  remaining  boys,  brought  with  him  a  long  perch,  witii 
which  he  fortunately  succeeded  in  drawing  out  alive  three  of  tbt 
boys.  Leysenne  alone  remained;  he  who  had  first -devoted  him* 
self  in  the  gallant  attempt  at  rescue.  The  miller  found  it  impoB* 
«ble  to  reach  him  with  his  perch.  What  was  to  be  donet  Ont 
of  the  two  boys  who  had  taken  no  active  part  in  the  preoadiBf 
scene,  a  mere  diild  of  no  more  than  ten  years  of  age,  planged  ia 
to  achieve  what  had  baffled  all  the  exertions  of  his  elder  plajrmatHi 
He  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  pool  before  his  disappearance  wss 
remarked ;  and  in  an  instant  after  re*-appeared  ?nth  the  objecl  of 
his  solicitude,  who>  nearly  exhausted,  was  not  without  diffieaHf 
restored  to  life ! 

98.  Protestant  fVoiiA:.— Colonel  Edgewordi,    who  laisad  f 
regiment  for  King  William  HI.  and  was  called  Proiegiami  l^tmk, 
was  much  addicted  to  gambling.     One  night,  after  loskig  all  the 
money  he  could  command,  he  staked  his  wife'a  ^uun^^nd  ear-rii^' 
and  went  into  an  adjoining  room  where  she  was  sitting  in  torn* 
pany,  to  ask  her  to  lend  them  to  him.     She  took  them  from  ber 
ears,  and  gave  them  to  him,  saying,  that  she  knew  for  whet  parpow 
they  were  wanted,  but  he  was  welcome  to  them.  They  were  plafsd 
for;  Colonel  Edge  worth  won  upon  this  last  stake,  and  gained  bsdc 
all  he  had  lost  that  night.    In  the  warmth  of  his  gratitode  to  hii 
wife,  he  at  her  desire  took  a  solemn  oath,  that  he  would  newr 
more  play  at  any  game  with  cards  cfr  dice.     Some  tune  afterwsrds 
he  was  found  in  a  hay  yard  with  a  friend,  drawing  straws  ootsf 
the  hay  rid:^  and  betting  upon  which  should  prove  the  Icmgest  Al 
might  be  expeeted,  he  lived  in  alternate  extravagance  and  distm 
sometimes  with  a  coach  and  four,  but  muchoftenev  in  wantof  hslf 
a  crown. 

99.  Heneety  is  the  best  Policy. — A  gentleman  ua  WarwiA- 
shire,  who  held  a  very  extensive  farm,  and  who  was  unlndi^ 
linked  to  a  virago  of  a  wife,  was  firequeetly  in  the  habit  of  vis^iaf 
his  grounds,    &c.  about  sudnight.      In  one  ef  hU  noctunul 
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perambulations,  he  discovered  his  'Thresher'  in  the  sheep  pen,' 
and  unperceived  drew^  as  near. as  he  possibly  could^  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  object  of  this  man's  visit  to  such  a  place,  and  at  such  . 
an  hour  of  the  night.     The  '  Thresher' immediately  caught  one 
of  the  sheep,  and  placing  it  between  his  legs/ appeared  as  if  going 
to  plunge  a  knife  into  its   throat,  -  when,  after  a  little  hesitation, , 
he  exclaimed,  '  No,  I  will  not ;  honesty's  the  best,  policy  yet :  but . 
its  hard  work  to  see  my  wife  and  children  destitute  of  food.    But 
I  don't  mind.  Til  trust  in  God  Almighty.'    And  instantly  set  the 
sheep  at  liberty.     He  stood  motionless  for  a  moment,   during 
which,  it  appears,  his  good  resolutions. '  forsook  him  and  fled :'  he  - 
eaught  another  sheep,  placed  it  in  the  same  situation  as  before,  and 
in  a  little  time  again  exclaimed,  '  It  will  not  do ;  but,  my  family ! 
.  —my  family ! — its  hard  work  to  know  that  they  are  starving,  and. 
I  cannot  relieve  them:  however,  it  does  not !  matter,  honesty  is 
die  best  policy  yet;  away  with  thee!'     Upon  which  he  set  the 
'sheep  at  liberty,  and  returned  home,  little  suspecting  that  his 
master,  who  had  slipped  away  unnoticed,  had  been  an.  ear  and 
eye-witness  to  what  had  passed.     In  the  morning  he  repaired  to 
his  threshing  in  the  bam,  as  usual,  with  a  heavy  and  desponding 
heart.     In '  a  short  time  his  master  appeared,  and  in  a  cheerful 
tone  of  voice,  said,  *  Well,  J — -,  how  are  you  coming  on  1  and 

how  are  your  wife  and  family  ?'    '  But  so  and  so,'  answered  J , 

*4>ut  we  do  as  well  as  we  can.'  *  Yes,'  said  his  master,  looking 
him  earnestly  in  the  face,  ^but  honesty's  the  best  policy  yet.' 
Judge  of  his  situation !  Thunderstruck,  he  instantly  laid  down 
his  flail,  and  burst  into  tears  I  '  Come,  come,'  said  his  master, 
*  do  not  be  alarmed,  here  is  a  sum  of  money  to  supply  and  relieve 
your  more  immediate  wants,  and  from  this  day  I.  will  advance 
your 'wages  in  a  manner  which  will  enable  you,  for  the  future, 
ta  live  honestly  and  comfortably.'  The  master  forthwith  departed, 
and  lefit  the  man  in  a  state  of  astonishment  and  felicity  not  to  be 
described.  This  circumstance  also,  more  than  ever  confirmed  him 
in  the  belief  of  the  old  adage,  that '  honesty  is  the  best  policy.' 

100.  Suffering  Mother.—The  Emperor  Joseph   II.,  accom- 
panied by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  in  making  a  visit  to  the 
hospitals  at  an  unexpected  time,  as  was  his  custom,  perceived  a 
19  Sl 
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little  door  In  a  dark  corner^  which  he  ordered  to  be  opened;  but 
he  was  obeyed  with  so  much  rductance^  that  it  excited  bis 
curiosity.  Upon  going  in,  he  descended  into  a  kind  of  diingeoo, 
where  he  found  a  female,  rather  young  and .  handson^ie,  cove^M 
with  rags,  and  laid  upon  straw.  The  monai^ch  w^a^-mnch  sur- 
prised and  affected  at  the  sight ;  and  upon  interrogating  the  un- 
fortunate person,  she  answered  with  a  noble  air,  which  neither  her 
misfortunes  nor  her  suffisrings  could  deprive  her  of,  '  Sire,  I  am  a 
woman  of  family,  and  have  the  honour  to  be  your  subject.  I  have 
long  suffered  ^lame  and  misery  in  thia  place^  wj|}|put  deserving 
that  double  punishment  When  I  was  twenty  years  q£  age,  I  had 
the  misfortune  to  please  the  Baron  de  B  ■  ;  hia  love  was  not 
honourable ;  he  only  sought  to  gratify  his  unlawful  passion.  Bn^ 
I  would  not  hear  of  his  addresses  without  his  ipaiTynig  me, 
which  he  did,  and  I  brought  him  three  childi:ep,  to.  whose  for* 
tunes  I  am  a  stranger.  Before  I  was  placed  here,  X  heard  he  im 
in  Moravia,  where  he  has  married  another  wi£e ;  but  I  would  90I 
complain.  This  new  lady,  uneasy  and  suspicious,  persuaded  Ijm 
to  sacrifice  me ;  and  I  was  seized  one  night,  and  confined  h^n^ 
where  I  have  been  for  several  years.  I  see  your  majesty  de^^  tf| 
take  my  cause  to  heart,  and  will  strike  off*  my  fettera^;  lmt,.'9'% 
I  have  three  sons,  and  if  the  shame  of  my  husband  8h<ra]d  Iw 
made  public  it  will  reflect  upon  them ;  let  me  therefore  beseech 
you  to  spare  him  for  their  sakes ;  and  if  I  may  request  one  db<h» 
&vour,  deign  to  insure  me  an  asylum  in  some  oonvefit,  tha^  I  rnaj 
again  press  to  my  bosom  those  children  whom  I  have  sufi^ed,' 

The  emperor  willingly  granted  the  lady  her  reqi^esl^  fyA 
punished  her  husband  severely  for  his  want  of  fidelity  to  At 
marriage  vow.  He  caused  the  children  to  be  found,  and  took 
them  under  his  own  care.  The  second  wife  of  tl^e  baron  W99 
punished  with  perpetual  imprisonment,  himself  exiled,  apd  4 
his  estates  fiorfeited  to  his  children. 
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1. 

COPING  Cough. — Dr.  Archer,  an  American  physician^  says, 
tive  to  the  cure  of  the  hooping-cough  by  vaccination,  '  I  have 
cined  six  or  eight  patients  that  had  the  hooping-cough,  and  in 
ry  case  it  has  succeeded  in  curing  this  most  distressing  disease. 

arrest  this  afflicting  disorder  in  its  progress,  I  would  recom- 
id  vaccination  in  the  second  or  third  week  of  the  hoopingf 
gh,  i.  e,  when  the  symptoms  of  the  hooping-cough  are  fully 
ertained,  then  to  vaccinate.  Should  the  convulsive  pough  be 
lent,  I  should  immediately  vaccinate;  being  well  assured  that 

distressing  symptoms  of  the  hooping-cough  are  checked  by 
seine  diseases^  The  termination  of  the  vaccine  disease  will  be 
!  termination  pf  the  hooping-cough.' 

2.  Antidote  for  vegetable  Poisons, — £.  Drapiez  has  ascertain* 
by  numerous  experiments,  that  the  fruit  of  fewillea  cordifolii^ 

I  powerful  antidote  against  vegetable  poisons.  He  poisoned 
js  by  the  rhus  toxicodendron  (swamp  sumac,)  hemlock,  anc) 
c  vomica.  All  those  that  were  left  to  the  poisop  died  ;  ,bu|^  .those 
^hom  the  fewillea  \fas  administered  recovere^^  completely,  after 
bort  illness. 

3.  To  recover  Wine  that  i>  turned  «Aar/i.— rRack  off  your  win^ 
D  another  vessel,  and  to  ten  gallons  put  in  the  following  powder; 
c  oyster  shells^,  scrape  and  waah  c^  the  dirty  outside  of  th0 
11;  then  dry  them  in  an  oven  till  they  will  powder,    A  pound 
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of  this  powder  to  every  nine  or  ten  gallons  of  wine;  stir  it  well 
together/  stop  it  up^  and  let  it  stand  to  settle  two  or  three  days^  or 
till  it  is  fine ;  as  it  is  fine  bottle  it  off^  and  a>rk  it  well. 

4.  Tke  Art  of  Bronzing. — Bronzing  is  tliat  process  by  which 
figures  of  plaster  of  Paris,  wood,  &c.  are  made  to  have  the 
appearance  of  copper  or  brass.     The  method  is  as  follows : 

Dissolve  copper  filings  in  aquafortis.  When  the  copper  has 
impregnated  the  acid,  pour  off  the  solution,  and  put  into  it  some 
pieces  of  iron,  or  iron  filings.  The  effect  of  this  will  be  to  sink 
the  powder  to  the  bottom  of  the  acid.  Pour  off  the  liquor,  and 
wash  the  powder  in  successive  quantities  of  fresh  water.  When 
the  powder  is  dry,  it  is  to  be  rubbed  on  the  figure  with  a  soft  doth, 
or  piece  of  leather ;  but  observe,  that  previously  to  the  application 
of  the  bronze  powder,  a  dark  blackish  sort  of  green  is  first  to  be 
laid  on  the  figure :  and  if  you  wish  the  powder  to  adhere  stronger, 
mix  it  wi(h  gum  water,  lay  it  on  like  paint,  with  a  camel's  hair 
brush,  or  previously  trace  the  parts  to  be  bronzed,  with  gold  size, 
and  when  nearly  dry,  rub  the  powder  over  it. 

5.  Never-yielding  Cement, — Calcine  oyster  shells,  pound  them, 
sift  them  through  a  silk  sieve,  and  grind  them  on  porphyry  till  they 
are  reduced  to  the  finest  powder.  Then  take  the  whites  of  seveial 
eggs,  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  powder;  and  having  mixed 
them  with  the  powder,  form  the  whole  into  a  kind  of  paste. 
With  this  paste  join  the  pieces  of  china,  or  glass,  and  press  them 
together  for  seven  or  eight  minutes.  This  cement  will  stand  bodi 
heat  and  water,  and  will  never  give  way,  even  if  the  article  should, 
by  accident,  fall  to  the  ground, 

6.  To  observe  an  Eclipse  of  the  Sun,  without  Injury  to  tie 
Eye, — Take  a  burning  glass,  or  spectacle  glass,  that  magnifies 
very  much ;  hold  it  before  a  book  or  pasteboard,  twice  the  distance 
of  its  focus,  and  you  will  see  the  round  body  of  the  sun,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  moon  passes  between  the  glass  and  the  im, 
during  the  whole  eclipse. 

?•  To  take  Impressions  of  Coins,  Medals,  S^c. — Cut  fish-gloe, 
or  isinglass,  into  small  pieces,  immerse  it  in  clear  water,  and  set 
it  on  a  slow  fire ;  when  gradually  dissolved,  let  it  boil  slowly, 
stirring  it  with  a  wooden  spoon,  and  taking  off  the  scum.  Tbe 
liquor  being  sufiiciently  adhesive,  take  it  off  the  fire^  let  it  cool « 
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litde,  and  then  pour  it  on  the  medal  or  coin  you  wish  to  copy, 
having  first  rubbed  the  coin  over  with  oil.  Let  the  composition 
lay  about  the  thickness  of  a  crown-piece  on  the  medaL  Then  set 
|t  in  a  moderate  air^  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold^  and  let  it  cool 
and  dry.  When  it  is  dry,  it  will  loosen  itself;  you  will  find  the 
impression  correct^  and  the  finest  strokes  expressed  with  the 
greatest  accuracy. 

You  may  give  a  more  pleasing  effect  to  the  composition,  by 
mixing  any  colour  with  it,  red,  yellow,  blue,  green,  &c.  and 
if  you  add  a  little  parchment  size  to  it,  it  will  make  it  harder  and 
better.  This  size  is  made  by  gently  simmering  the  cuttings  of 
dear  white  parchment  in  a  pipkin,  with  a  little  water,  till  it 
becomes  adhesive. 

8.  To  make  an  Eolian  Harp.'^This  instrument  may  be  made 
by  almost  any  carpenter :  it  consists  of  a  long  narrow  box  of  very 
thin  deal,  about  five  or  six  inches  deep,  with  a  circle  in  the  middle 
of  the  upper  side,  of  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  in  which 
are  to  be  drilled  sipall  holes.  On  this  side,  seven,  ten  or  more 
strings,  of  very  fine  gut,  are  stretched  over  bridges  at  each  end, 
like  the  bridges  of  a  fiddle,  and  screwed  up  or  relaxed  with  screw 
pins.  The  strings  must  be  all  tuned  to  one  and  the  same  note, 
and  the  instrument  be  placed  in  some  current  of  air,  where  the 
wind  can  pass  over  its  strings  with  freedom.  A  window,  of  which 
the  width  is  exactly  equal  to  the  length  of  the  harp,  with  the  sash 
just  raised  to  give  the  air  admission,  is  a  proper  situation.  When 
the  air  blows  upon  these  strings,  with  different  degrees  of  force, 
it  will  excite  different  tones  of  sound ;  sometimes  the  blast  brings 
out  all  the  tones  in  full  concert,  and  sometimes  it  sinks  them  to 
the  softest  murmurs. 

9p  The  Heur  of  the  Day  or  Night  told  hy  a  suspended  Shil- 
/tiig.-— However  improbable  the  following  experiment  may  appear, 
.it  has  been  proved  by  repeated  trials : 

Sling  a  shilling  or  sixpence  at  the  end  of  a  piece  of  thread  by 
means  of  a  loop.  Then  resting  your  elbow  on  a  table,  hold  the 
other  end  of  the  thread  betwixt  your  fore-finger  and  thumb, 
observing  to  let  it  pass  across  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  and  thus 
suspend  the  shilling  into  an  empty  goblet.  Observe,  your  hand 
*  must  be  perfectly  steady;  and  if  you  find  it  difficult  to  keep  it  in 
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an  immdvekble  posture,  it  is  useless  to  atteinpt  the  ex|)8iiaiebt 
Premising,  however^  that  tbe  shilling  is  pro|>^ly  suspended,  jm 
will  observe,  that  when  it  has  recovered  its  eqailibriiktn,  it  wiii 
toft  a  moment  foe  stationary ;  it  will  then  of  its  own  accord,  and 
without  tbe  least  agency  from  the  person' holding  it,  assum^  due 
action  of  a  pendulum,  vibrating  fl*om  side  to  side  of  the  glass ; 
and  after  a  few  seconds,  will  strike  the  hour  nearest  to  the  iifsie  of 
tile  day ;  for  instance,  if  the  time  be  twenty-five  minutes  pint  six, 
{twill  strike  six;  if  thirty-five  minutes  past  six,  it  will  strikcf 
ieven ;  and  So  on  of  any  other  hour. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  thread  should  lay  over  did 
pulse  of  the  thumb,  and  this  may  in  some  measure  account  fbf^ 
the  vibration  of  tbe  shilling ;  but  to  what  cause  its  striking  the 
ptecise  hour  is  to  be  traced,  remains  unexplained ;  for  it  is  no  less 
Astonishing  than  true,  that  when  it  has  struck  the  proper  numbel', 
its  vibration  ceases,  it  acquires  a  kii|d  of  rotary  motion,  dttd  a^ 
)Mst  becomes  stationary,  as  before* 

10.  To  guard  against  Lightning, — ^An  iron  rod  being  ^hM 
on  the  outside  of  a  buildihg,  froiu  the  highest  part  coiitiMUd 
dowii  into  the  ihoist  earth,  in  any  direction,  straight  or  crooked, 
Ibllowing  the  form  of  therodf  or  other  parts  of  thfe  building,  ifiD 
j^eceiv^  the  lightning  At  its  upper  end,  attracting  it  Bb  as  to  pi^vefal 
its  striking  atly  other  part;  and  affbrding  it  a  good  cany^jmck 
into  the  earth,  will  prevent  its  damaging  any  p^rt  of  the  btijldrngl 

A  small  quantity  of  metal  is  found  able  to  conduct  a  gnat 
quantity  of  this  fluid.  A  wire  no  higher  th^n  a  ^oose-quill  luA 
been  known  to  conduct  (with  safety  to  the  buildiiig  as  far  as  the 
wire  was  continued)  a  quantity  of  lightning  that  did  prodigiooi 
damage  both  above  and  below  it ;  and  probably  larger  rods  are  not 
Necessary,  though  \t  is  c<>rnmon  in  America  to  make  them  of  half 
an  inch,  some  three  qtiarters,  or  an  inch  diamietei*. 

The  rod  may  be  fastened  to  the  wall,  chimney,  ftq.  with  staple 
6t  iron.— The  lightning  will  not  leave  the  r<>d  (a  good  conductor) 
to  pass  into  the  wall  (a  bad  conductor)  through  those  staples.— It 
would  rather,  if  any  were  in  the  wall,  pass  out  of  it  intc^  the  ro4 
to  get  itoore  readily  by  that  conductor  into  die  earth. 

If  the  building  be  very  large  and  ext^ive,  two  at  more  rods 
tD^  be  pliiced  at  dififerenf  parts  for  greater  security. 
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Small  ragged  parts  of  clouds,  suspended  iii  tbe  air  betwee9 
the  great  body  of  clouds  and  the  earth,  (like  leaf  gold  in  ^lectri* 
cal  experiments)  often  serve  as  partial  conductors  for  the  lighV 
ning,  which  proceeds  from  one  of  them  to  andtber,  apd  hj^ 
their  help  comes  within  the  striking  distance  to  the  eardi  or 
a  building.  It  therefore  strikes,  through  those  conductors,  A 
bt^lding  that  would  otherwise  be  out  of  the  striking  distance* 

Long  sharp  points  communicating  with  the  earth,  and  pre^ 
sented  to  such  parts  of  clouds,  drawing  silently  from  them  th^ 
fluid  they  are  charged  with,  they  are  then  attracted  t9  the  cloud, 
and  may  leave  the  distance  so  great  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
striking. 

It  is  therefore  that  we  elevate  the  upper  end  of  the  rod  m 
or  eight  feet  above  the  highest  ps^rt  of  the  building,  tapering  it 
gradually  to-  a  fine  sharp  pointy  which  is  gilt,  to  prevept  it9 
casting. 

Thus  the  pointed  rod  either  prevents  a  stroke  from  the  cloud, 
Qi:  if  a  stroke  be  made,  conducts  it  to  the  earth,  with,  safiety  to  th^ 
building. 

The  lower  end  of  the  rod  should  enter  the  earth  so  deep  as  tp 
cpme  Hit  the  moist  part,  perhaps  two  or  three  feet ;  and  if  bent 
when  under  the  surface,  so  as  to  go  in  a  horizontal  line  six  OT 
eight  ^eet.  from  the  wall,  and  then  bent  agajn  downwards  three  or 
four  feet,  it  will  pi;event  darnage  to  any  of  the  stones  of  the 
fpundatiop. 

A  person  apprehensive  of  danger  from  lightning,  happening 
during  the  time  of  thunder  to  be  in  a  house  not  so  secured,  wiU 
dp  well  to  avoid  sitting  near  the  chimney,  near  a  looking-glass,  or 
any  gilt  pictures  or  wainscot :  the  safest  place  is  in  the  middle  of 
^le  room,  (^  it  be  not  under  a  metal  lustre  suspended  by  a  chain) 
sittmg  in  one  chair  and  laying  the  feet  up  in  another.  It  is  stil^ 
safer  to  bring  two  or  three  mattresses  or  beds  into  the  middle  of 
the  room,  and,  folding  them  up  double,  place  the  chair  upoa 
theip :  for  they  not  being  so  good  conductors  as  the  walls,  the 
lightning  will  not  choose  an  interrupted  course  through  the  air  of 
the  rooo^  and  the  bedding,  when  it  can  go  through  a  continued 
bet^r  conductor,  the  wall.  But  where  it  can  be  had,  a  hammock 
W  Bwingiqg  bed,  suspended  by  silk  cords,  equally  distant  from  tb^ 
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walls  cm  every  side,  and  from  the  ceiling  and  floor  above  and 
below,  affords  the  safest  situation  a  person  can  have  in  anj  rooitt 
whatever;  and  what  indeed  may  be  deemed  quite  free  from  danger* 
of  any  stroke  by  lightning. 

11.  7b  take  a  Piaster  of  Paris  Cast  from  a  Person's  Face,'^ 
The  person  must  lie  on  his  back,  and  his  hair  be  tied  behind.' 
Into  each  nostril  put  a  conical  piece  of  pap^,  open  at  eadi  end  to 
allow  <^  breathing.  The  £ice  is  to  be  lightly  oiled  over,  and  the 
plaster  being  properly  prepared,  is  to  be  poured  over  the  'fiioe, 
(taking  care  that  the  eyes  are  shut)  till  it  is  a  quarter  of  an  indi 
thick.  In  a  few  minutes  the  plaster  may  be  removed.  In  this  a 
mould  is  to  be  formed,  from  which  a  second  cast  is  to  be  taken, 
that  will  furnish  casts  exactly  like  the  original. 

12.  To  remove  Stains  from  Prints. — Paste  a  piece  of  paper  to 
a  very  smooth  clear  table,  that  the  boiling  water,  used  in  the 
operation,  may  not  acquire  a  colour  which  might  lessen  its  sue* 
cess.  Spread  out  the  print  you  wish  to  clean  upon  the  table,  and 
sprinkle  it  with  boiling  water ;  taking  care  to  moisten  it  through* 
out  by  very  carefully  applying  to  it  a  very  fine  sponge.  After  yoa 
have  yepeated  this  process  five  or  six  times,  you  will  observe  the 
stains  or  spots  extend  themselves ;  but  this  is  only  a  proof  that  the 
dirt  begins  to  be  dissolved. 

After  this  preparation,  lay  the  prints  smoothly  aiid  care- 
fully into  a  copper  or  wooden  vessel,  larger  than  the  size  of  the 
print.  Then  cover  it  with  a  boiling  ley  of  potash,  taking  care  to 
keep  it  hot  as  long  as  possible.  After  the  whole  is  cooled,  strain 
off  the  liquor,  take  out  the  print  with  care,  spread  it  on  stretdied 
cord«  and  when  half  dry,  press  it  between  leaves  of  white  paper 
to  prevent  wrinkles. 

By  this  process,  spots  and  stains  of  any  kind  will  be  effectually 
removed. 

13.  Gravel, — A  philanthropist  begs  to  communicate  to  the 
world  the  following  simple  remedy  for  the  gravel : — Dissolve  three 
drams  of  prepared  natron  in  a  quart  of  cold  soft  water,  and  take 
half  this  quantity  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Continue  this  medi- 
cine for  a  few  days,  and  that  painful  complaint  will  be  dislodged. 
— It  may  be  taken  at  any  hour,  but  is  best  after  a  meal.  The 
greatest  martyrs  to  this  disorder  have  been  perfectly  relieved  by 
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this  simple  remedy  .—There  is  no  quackery  io  the  preceding  pre- 
•cription,  which  is  offered  to  mankind  from  a  feeling  of  humanity. 
14.  To  know  the  Age  of  Horses. — ^The  signs  and  tokens  to 
know  whether  a  horse  be  young  or  old  are  various.  Anatolius 
AAJ^j  i^  you  pull  up  the  skin  a  little  from  the  flesh,  and  it  follow* 
your  hand  as  you  draw  it  up,  and  presently  returns  to  its  place,  it 
•hows  a  horse  is .  young ;  but  if  it  returns  slowly  to  the  flesh, 
it  declares  him  old.  Vigetius  says,  that  to  know  the  age  of  a 
horse,  count  the  wrinkles  on  his  upper  lip,  from  the  first  place  of 
his  biting  to  the  furthermost  part;  the  number  of  wrinkles  show 
the  numbei^  of  years.  The  dulness  of  his  eyes,  the  baldness  of 
hb  eyebrows,  heavy  looks,  hanging  down  his  head,  slowness  Ur 
motion,  and  white  hairs  intermixed,  with  thickness  of  skin,  pas- 
terns,, set  dock,  and  great  teeth  yellow,  declare  him  to  be  old. 
He  is  a  young  horse,  whose  face  is  fierce,  rash,  bold,  fuming, 
fiery,  furious,  and  neighing,  Camerius  says,  a  good  and  coura- 
geous young  horse  must  partake  of  three  qualities  from  three 
creatures,  viz.  from  a  wolf,  eyes,  stomach,  and  a  stout  neck ;  from 
a  fox,  short  ears,  long  tail,  and  a  gentle  gait;  from  a  woman,  his 
breast,  pride,  and  his  hair. 
•  15.  Preserving  of  ^i/it.-^Kirchoff,    the  chemist,  who  dis^ 

covered  the  process  of  forming  sugar  from  starch,  gives  the 
following  simple  mode  of  preserving  milk : — Fresh  milk  is  to  be 
dowly  evaporated  by  a  very  gentle  heat,  till  it  is  reduced  to  a  dry 

powder..   This  should  be  kept  in  a  dry  and  well-stopped  bottle. 

Diluted  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,    it  possesses  eon« 

eiderable  analogy,  both  in  its  taste  and  other  properties,  with  new 

milk. — This  would  be  a  very  convenient  form  of  taking  milk  to- 

aea,  where  a  cow  cannot  be  accommodated. 

1&  For  Gardeners, — Fresh  oak  saw-dust  strewed  on  gravel 

uralks,  wDl  totally  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds  on  the  same. 

The  dwarf  alder  propagated  in  hot-houses,  will  effectually  prevent 

blight  of  the  fruit,  and  destroy  tlie  insects. 

17.  Potatoes, — Dr.  Anderson,  of  Holdemess,  states  an  experi- 

mant  he  made  on  a  crop  of  potatoes.     He  took  off  the  flowers  a^ 

soon  as  they  were  well  formed,  and  the  result  was,  that  he  thus  hact 

niearly  a  ton  more  per  acre  in  produce,  c(»npared  with  those  whiclk 

he  allowed  to  apple. 

20  Su 
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16.  Sir  H$tn$  Shane  8^  i^iuahU  Mmmint  for  the  Eye9.'^Tak9 
of  prepared,  tatty  one  ounce ;  of  lapis  haematitea  prepared,  tw« 
scruples ;  of  the  best  aloes  prepared,  twelve  grains ;  of  prepared 
pearl,  four  grains.  .  Put  them-  into  a  porphyry^  or  marble  mortal^ 
and  rub  tl^ai>  with  a  pestle  of  .the  samestoiie  very  care^lly,  .witk 
a  sufficientr quantity  of  viper's- grease,  or  fiit,  tof  make  a  liniment; 
to  b6  used  daily,  morning  or  eycfning,  or  both,  acoordmg  to  the 
Gonveniency  of  the  patient. 

19*  Tq  make  £rillau"»  mcomparable  li^id  for  the  flJifiK— (• 
Take  hartshorn  in  shavings  one  ounce,  scrapings  of  lead  tw6 
ounces,  catophire  a  dram,  letharge  of  gold  a  quarter  of  an  omiee; 
boil  all  these. for  half  an  hodr  in. a  pint  of  soft  water ;  when  cold 
and  fine,  pour  the  liquid  0%  add  one  dram  of  sugar  of  le^,  and 
the  like  quantity  of  flowers  of  rosemary  ;  th^  let  it  boil  up,  and 
pour  it  off :  When  fine,  it  is  fit  for  use. 

.20,  Obsei^atiens  on  the  IVeather.'-^As  meteorological  obser- 
vations are  interesting  to  the  judiqious  husbandmaB,  we  give 
the  following  rational  account  of  the  weather,  by  the  Rev.  Mn 
Pointer: — 

If  the  sun  at  his  rising  looks  red  and  fiery,  it  denotes  wind  and 
rain  ;  if  the  clouds  look  red  ait  san^ris06,  there  will  be  a  tempest. 

If  the  clpuds  are  driven  from  before  the  rising  sun  t6<  the  wes^ 
it  is  a  sign  of  fair  weather. 

Clouds  appearing  white,  like  fleeces  of  wool,  scattered  about 
in  the  sky,  denote  fine  weather.  Clouds  appearitig  like  rocks  and 
towers,  denote  frequent  showers. 

If  small  clouds  grow  bigger  and  bigger  in  an  hour  or  two^ 
much  rain  may  be  expected.  -If  large  clouds  diminish  and  become 
smaller,  fair  weather  is  promised. — If  mists  rise  out  of  ponds, 
brooks,  &c.  and  vanish  away,  it  is  a  sign  of  fair  weather. 

If  mists  i*ise  to  the  hill-tops,  rain  may  be  expected  in  a  day  or 
two. — If  before  sun  rise  there  be  a  general  mist,  both  on  the  hills 
and  vales,  near  the  full  of  the  moon,  it  signifies  fair  weather. 

If  such  a  mist  happen  in  the  new  moon,  it  denotes  rain,  towards 
the  end.— If  such  a  mist  happen  in  th6  old  moon,  it  portends  rain 
in  the  new. 

In  eight  years  time  it  is  observed  by  some^  that  rain  and  fair 
weather,  south-west  and  north-east  winds  are  equals  consequently 
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there  will  be  in  that  course  of  time  an  equal  quantity  of  wet  and 
dry. 

When  the  wind  .turns  -to  the  north-east  point,  and  continues 
two  days  without  rain,  and  turns  not  to, the  southward,  nor  rains 
the  third  day,  it  is  likely  to  continue  eight  or  nine,  days,  and  then 
Wm  to  the  south. 

If  the  wind  turn  from  the  south  to  the  north-.ea8t,  and  continue 
in  that  point  without  rain  two  days,  and  turn  not  to  the  south,  nor 
rain  the  third  day,  it  is  likely  to  continue  .north-«east  for  the  most 
Jpart  for  two  months. 

When  the  wind  has  continued  for  the  most  part  north  for  two 
hionths  or  more,  and  comes  to  the^oath,  it  is  usually  fair  for  three 
or  four  days  at  first,  and  then  rains  oh/  the  fourth  or  fifth ;  else 
the  wind  turns  north,  and  the  weather  continues  still  dry. 

If  the  wind  return  to  the  south'  within  a  day  or  two  without 
rain,  and  to  the  north  with  rain ;  and  return  to.  the  south  the  first 
or  second  day  as  before,  two  or  three  times  together,  then  it  is 
likely  to  be  in  the  south 'or  south-west  two  or  threb  months  toge- 
ther, as  it  was  in  the  north  before.  The  winds  will  finish  thesf 
%urns  in  a  fortnight. 

If  it  be  fair  weather  out  of  the  south  for  a  week  together, 
"which  is  not  usual,  it  is  likely  to  be  a  great  drought^  when  it  has 
-"been  long  wet  before. 

Before  rain,  swallows  fiy  low  ;  dogs  grow  sleepy,  and  eat  grass; 
•water-fowls  dive  much ;  fish,  will  hoi  bite;  flies  are  more  trouble- 
some ;  toads  crawl  about ;  moles,  ants,  bees,  and  n^any  insects  are 
very  busy;  birds  fly  low  for  insects;  swine,  sheep,  and  cattle  are 
lineasy,  and  even  the  human  body. 

The  two  following  observations  are  from  the  ingenious  Dn 
Kirwan.— 1.  When  there  has  been  no  particular  storm  about  the  * 
time  of  the  Spring  equinox  (March  21,)  if  a  storm  arise  from  the 
east  on  or  before  that  day,  or  if  a  storm  from  any  point  of  the 
compass  arise  near  a  week  after  the  equinox,  then,  in  either  of 
-these  ciases,  the  succeeding  i summer  is  generally  dry,  four  tunes 

in  five. 2.  But  if  .a  stonm  arise  from,tW(S.  W.  or  W.  S.  W.  on 

or  just  before  the  Spring  equinox,  then  th6  summer  following  js 
generally  wet,  five  times  in  six. 
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SI.  Ihtpliciiy  punished, — A  party. of.  geiitlemen  had  afl« 
sembled  at  a  country  mansion  to  pass  the  evening  at  cards ;  but  the 
stakes,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  host,  being  limited,  the 
game  beo^me  rather  flat,  when  one  of  the  company>  a  Mr.  L« 
said  laughingly,  'Come,  gentlemen,  this  is.  confoundedly  dull 
work.  Suppose  we  set  our  wits  to  contrive  something  livelier? 
The  proposition  met  with  general  assent,  and  various  novel  sulvi 
jects  for  wagering,  were  suggested.  The  (»*iginal  proposer  at  lart 
exclaimed,  ■*  Gentlemen,  .1  have  hit  it ;  -3^ou'atl  know  the  chequer^ 
ed  floor  of  Squire  Rigby's  great  hall ;  let  each  throw  ten  guineai 
into  a  hat,  and  he  who  guesses  nearest  the  ex^ct  number  of  pieces 
in  the  floor  shall  take  all.'  The  idea  pleased,  and  the  stakes  went 
immediately  deposited.  While  the  company  were  proceeding  with 
their  guessing,  a  valet,  who  had  overheard  the  wager,  entered, 
and  presented  his  mal»ter,  Mr.  W.,  with  a  letter,  which  .he. said 
had  just  been  left  for  him.  The  letter  contained  these  &v 
words: 

'Master — I  saw  Mr.  L.  counting  the  chequers  at  Squire 
Eigby's.    The  exact  number  is  three  hundred  and  seventy-niae.'  • 

Mr.  W.  said  nothing,  but  put  the  letter  in  his  pocket,  snd 
waited  till  his  turn  for  guessing  came  round.  Mr.  L.,  tlie  bpneit 
proposer  of  the  wager,  apprehensive  that  if  he  fixed  upon  the 
exact  number,  it  might  lead  to  suspicion,  thought  it  would  look 
better,  and  be  quite  as  secure,  to  choose  that  next  to  it ;  he  ao> 
-cordingly  called  out  three  hundred  and  seventy-eight.  Mr.  W*, 
who  followed,  relying  on  the  secret,  pronounced  the  actii4 
number,  three  hundred  and  seventy-nine.  The  astonishment  and 
chagrin  of  Mr.  L.  may  be  easily  conceived ;  it  was  not  without 
some  difficulty  he  managed  to  conceal  it  firom  the  observation  of  the 
company.  A  messenger  was  dispatched  to  Rigby  Hall,  which 
was  at  no  great  distance,  to  ascertain  how  the  fact  stood ;  and  on 
his  return,  three  hundred  and  seventy-nine  was  decla^red.  to  be 
the  winning  number.  Mr.  W.  of  course  pocketed  the  handful  of 
guineas.  Next  morning,  however,  he  sent  to  each  genilenutn  of 
the  party  his  ten  guineas,  enclosed  in  a  note,  explaining  the  whole 
matter,  and  to  Mr.  L.  an  intimation  in  these  terms : 

^Mr.  W.,  the  winner  of  the  wager  made  last  niglM  about 
Rigby.  Hall^  has  returned  to  each  of  the  gentlemen  who  were 
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parties  to  it  the  amount  of  his  stake.  Mr.  L.'s  ten  guineas  he  has 
given  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor  of  the  parish.  If  Mr.  L* 
desires  an  explanation  of  this  procecidihg^  he  shall  have  it.' 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that .  no  explanation  was  re* 
quired  or  demanded.  Conscious  of  his  guilty  Mr.  L.  submitted  in 
silence  to  the  disgrace  which  it  entailed.  > 

22.  Whitfield  the  Preacher. — Dr.  Franklyn^  in  his  memoirs, 
bears  witness  to  the  extraordinary  efiect  which  was  produced  by 
Mr.  Whitfield's  preaching  in  America;  and  relates  an  anecdote 
equally  characteristic  of  the  preacher  and  of  himself.  '  I  happen** 
ed/  says  the  doctor,  *  to  attend  one  of  his  sermons,  in  the  course 
of  which  I  perceived  he  intended  to  finish  with  a  collection,  and  I 
silently  resolved  he  should  get  nothing  from  me.  I  had  in  my 
pocket  a  handful  of  copper  money^  three  or  four  silver  dollars^ 
and  five  pistoles  in  gold.  As  he  proceeded,  I  biegan  to  soften,  and 
concluded  to  give  the  copper.  Another  stroke  of  his  oratory 
made  me  ashamed  of  that,  and  determined  me  to  give  the  silver  ; 
nnd  he  finished  so  admirably,  that  I  emptied  my  pocket  wholly 
into  the  collector's  dish,  gold  and  all.  At  this  sermon  there  was 
also  one  of  our  club ;  who,  being  of  my  sentiments  respecting  the 
building  in  Georgia,  and  suspecting  a  collection  might  be  intended, 
had  by  precaution  emptied  his  pockets  before  he  came  from  home  ; 
towards  the  conclusion  of  the  discourse^  however,  he  felt  a  strong 
iR^ination  to  give^  and  applied  to  a  neighbour  who  stood  near  him 
to  lend  him  some  money  for  the  purpose.  The  request  was  for« 
tunately  made  to  perhaps  the  only  man  in  the  company  who  had 
the  firmness  not  to  be  affected  by  the  preacher.     His  answer  was, 

/At  any  other  time,  friend  Hodgkinson,  I  would  lend  to  thee 
freely;  but  not  now,  for  thee  seems  to  be  out  of  thy  right 
senses.'      -  « 

23,  Female  Resolution, — The  Gazette  of  Augsburg  for  Janu- 
ary^ .  1820,  gives  a  singular  account  of  the  heroism  an^  presence  of 
mind  displayed  by  the  daughter  of  a  game-keeper,  residing  in  a 
solitary  house  near  Welheim.  Her  father  and  the  rest  of  the 
iamily  had  gone  to  church,  when  there  appeared  at  the  doar  an 
old  man  apparently  half  dead  with  cold.  Feeling  for  his  situation, 
she  let  him  in,  and  went  into  the  kitchen  to  prepare  him  some 
aoup. .  Through  a  window  which  communicated  from  the  room  in 
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which  she  :had  left  him  with  ^e  kitchen,  she  perceived  thiith^ 
had  dropt  the  beard  he  wore  when  he  entered ;  that  he  now 
appeared  a  robust  man ;  and  that  he  was  pacing  the  chamber  with 
«  poignard  in  his  hand.  Finding  no  mode  of  escape,  she  armed 
lierself  with  a  chopper  in  one  hand  and  the  .boiling  soup  in  tbe 
other,  and  entering  the  room  where  he  was,  -first  threw  the  seap 
jn  his  face,  and  then  struck  him- a  blow  with  the  hatchet  .00  his 
neck^  which  brought  him  to  the  ground  senseless.  At  tUf 
moment  a  fresh  knock  at  the  docur  occasioned  her  to  loc^  out  of  an 
•upper  window^  when  she  saw  a  strange  hunter*  who  denianded 
mdmittance,  and  on  her  refusal  threatened  to  break  opoi  the^door; 
she  immediately  got  her  father  s  gun,  and  as  he  was  proceedii^  to 
put  his  threat  in  execution^  she  ^ot  him  through  the  right 
shoulder,  on  which  he  made  his  way  back  to  the  forest.  Half  aa 
-hour  after,  a  third  person  came,  and  asked  after  an  old  man  who 
inust  have  passed  that  way.  She  said  she  ktiew  nothing  of  him ; 
;  and  after  useless  menaces  if  she  did  not  open  the  door^  he  abo 
proceeded  to  break  it  in^  when  she  shot  him  dead  on  the  ^wt 
The  excitements  of  her  courage  being  now  at  an  end,  her  sfurits 
»began  to  sink,  and  she  fired  shots  and  serearaed  from  the  windewai 
«until  some  gens-d'armes  were  attracted  to  the  house,  but  notfaiog 
rwould  induce  her  to  open  the  door  until  the  return  of -her  ftlher 
■from  church. 

24.  Stag  and  Tiger  Fight. — The  sporting  Duke  of  Cumber' 

-land^  when  at  Ascot  races  one  year,  promoted  a  combat  which 

i humanity  bids  us  condemn ;  it  was  between  a  stag  and  a  hunting 

tiger      The  result  was,  however,  far  different  from   what  might 

•have  been  expected.     On  a  lawn  by  the  road  side  near  Ascot,  i 

»«pace  was  fenced  in  with  very  strong  tiling,  fifteen  feet  high,  into 

which  an  old  stag  was  turned,  and  shortly  after  the  tiger  was  led 

•in  blind-folded,  by  two  blacks  who  had   the  care  of  him.    The 

moment  his  eyes  were  uncovered,  and  that  he  saw  tbe  deer,  he 

crouched  down  on  his  belly,  and  creeping  like  a  house-cat  at  a 

'mouse,  watched  an  opportunity  of  safely  seizing  his  prey.    The 

'Stag,    however,    warily  turned  as  he  turned^    and  this  strange 

•  antagonist  still  found  himself  opposed  by  his.  formidable  antlers. 

'In  vain  the  tiger  attempted  to  turn  his  fianks,  ^the  stag  had  too 

-much  generalship ;  and  this  cautious  warfiu^e  lasted  <  UBtil  4t  bepnae 
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fedioudi^  when  his  royA  highnes»  inquired,  if  by  irritBdng  this 
tiger,  the  catastFophe  c^  the  combat  could  be  hastened  I  He  waa 
tdd  it  might  be  dangerousy  but  k  was- done ;  the  keepers^  went  to 
the  tiger,  and  did  as  diey  Were  ordered^  when  immediately, 
instead  of  attacldng  the  deer,  with  »  forious  bound  he  cleared  the 
tiling  that  enclosed  hiin.  The  confusion  among  the  affrighted 
muLtitade  may  be  conceived ;  every  one  imagined  himiself  the 
destined  victim  to  the  rage  of  the  tiger;  but  he,  regardless  of 
their  fears,  crossed  the  road,  and  rushed  into  the  opposite  woocL 
It  happened  that  a  herd  of  fallow  deer  were  feeding  not  £n*  from 
the  scene  of  action,  and  on  the  haunch  of  one  of  them  he  instant* 
ly  fitttened,  and  brought  it  to  the  ground.  His  keeper^  to  whom 
he  was  perfectly  familiarized,  for  some  time  hesitated  to  go  near 
him.  At  length  they  ventured,  and  not  being  able  to  get  him  to 
quit  the  deer,  they  cut  its  throat,  separated  the  haunch  he  had 
seizedy  which  he  never  left  from  his  hold  a  mcmient,  covered  his 
eyes,  and  led  him  away  with  the  hannch  in  his  mouth. 

25.  Waking  SentineL — One  night  the  Emperor  Joseph  Ih 
of  Germany,  determined  on  visiting  his  guards,  to  ascertain  their 
fidelity,  and  what  dependance  might  be  placed  on  their  vigilance; 
Finding  them  all  asleep,  at  least  in  a[^earance,  he  returned  to  his 
chamber  for  some  money  which  he  had  reserved  for  a  different 
purpose,  contained  in  a&  many  purses  as  there  were  soldiers  on 
diity,  twelve  in  number.  These  he  visited  once  more,  and  placed 
wider  the  arm  of  each,  one  of  those  purses,  in  every  one  of  which 
wete  an  hundred  pieces  of  gold.  One  of  the  soldiers  who  wai; 
Hot  asleep,  although  he  feigned  to  be  so,  took  particular  notice 
Df  the  emperor,  and  at  his  departure  examined  the  purse  which 
had  been  put  under  his  afm ;  and  finding  that  it  contained  ail 
hundred  pieces  of  gold,  supposed  each  of  his  companiotis  had  al 
much,  of  which  he  might,  without  difficulty,  take  possession 
tiefbre  they  awoke.  This  he  immediately  put  in  practice,  by 
gently  easing  them  of  their  valuable  burden. 

The  emperor,  who  had  no  doubt  that  all  the  soldiers  were 
asleep  when  he  visited^them,  and  that  they  must  be  overjoyed  on 
awaking  at  discovering  their  good  fortune,  caused  them  to  be 
called  together  early  in  the  morning,  and  asked  of  them  suo* 
cessively  what  they  had  dreamed  the  preceding  night,  and  whether 
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^    the  success  was  answerable  '.  to  the  vision^  imagining  tlmt  enA 
would  say  he  had  found  a  purse  under  his  arm  with  an  hnndied 
pieces  of  gold.     But  not  a  word  of  the  matter  did  he  bear  firom 
the  first  eleven  that  he  examined,  until  he  came  to  the  twdftb, 
the  watchful  sentinel^  who  making  a  profound  bow  to  the  king, 
said^  *Sire,  I  fimcied  at  nighty  that  a  person  who  very  much 
resembled  your  majesty,  visited  us  one  after  the  other;  and 
finding  us  all  asleep,  returned  to  his  chamber,  but.aoon  came 
back  with  a  dozen  purses,  which  he  attached  severally,  to  the  am 
of  each  of  us,    and  then  withdrew.     Afterwards^  sire^  it  was 
evident,  unless  my  dream  deceives  me,  that  when  that  venerabk 
and  generous  person  had  retired,  1  began  to  examine  the  contenti 
of  the  purse  under  my  own  arm ;  and  finding  in  it  an  hundred 
pieces  of  gold,  I  supposed  each  of  my  companions  had.  as.  nuaj, 
when  I  was  seized  with  a  sudden  zeal  to  put  them  all .  togetiieri 
saying  to  myself  that,  for  the  many  cogent  reasons  which  dm 
occurred  to  me,  it  would  be  well  to  do  so ;  and  so  I  did,  whidi 
pleased  me  exceedingly  on  awaking.  This,  sire,  is  the  whole  of  my 
dream.     I  hope  your  majesty  approves  of  my  devotion,  which,  I 
assure  you,  is  very  sincere  and  affectionate.' 

The  emperor  learning  from  this  ingenious  harangue  that  the 
fioldier  was  not  one  of  those  who  slept ;  and  that  notwithstahdiqg 
he  had  feigned  being  in  the  same  condition  with  his  compamoM^ 
he  was  the  only  one  on  his  duty,  permitted  him  alone  to  enjoy  the 
reward,  saying,  ^Yes;  I  approve  of  your  decision;  the  prize  ii 
yours  alone,  for  you  only  were  awake.  As  for  the  rest,  it  ii 
sufficient  for  them  to  know,  that  each  had  a  hundred  pieces  rf 
gold,  which  he  lost  by  being  asleep.  Hence  they  will  leam,  that 
riches  are  not  acquired  by  slumber ;  or  if  by  some  lucky  acddeot 
they  fall  to  the  share  of  the  slothful,  they  take  flight  as  suddealj 
and  as  unforeseen  as  they  came.' 

26.  Sieepers  reproved. — A  raethodisi  preacher  once  observii^ 
that  several  of  his  congregation  had  fallen  asleep,  suddenly  a* 
claimed  with  a  loud  voice,  *A  fire!  a  fire  I'  'Where!  where!' 
cried  his  auditors,  whom  he  had  roused  from  their  slumbers.  'Id 
4he. place  of  punishment;'  added  the  preacher,  'for  those  whe 
sleep  under  the  ministry  of  the  holy  gospel.' 
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'  Another  preacher. of  a 'different  persoasion^  more  rcmoarkable 
fbr  dtdwsy  preadietSy  finding  himself  in  the  same  unpleasant 
mtuation  with  his  auditory,  or  more  literally  speaking,  imrmUwryi 
aoddenly  stopped  in  his  discourse,  and  addressing  himself  in  s 
whispering  tone  to  a  number  of  noisy  children  in  the  gallery, 
5  Silence,  silence,  diildreni,'  said  he ;  'if  you  keep  up  such  a  noise; 
you  will  wake  all  the  old  folks  bek>w/ 

i7^  BatiU  itf  Xis^y.— -At  the  battle  of  Ligny,  two  days 
previous  to  that  of  Waterloo,  a  major  of  the  42nd  Highlandere 
preferritig  to  fight  on  foot  in  firont  of  his  men,  gave  his  horse  to 
the  care  of  a  drummer  boy  in  the  regiment.     After  some  severe 
^hting  with  the  French  cnurassiers  and  lancers,  and  after  receiv- 
iag  several  severe  wounds,  he  fell  from  loss  of  blood,  near  a  brave 
private  of  his  corps,    Donald  Mackintosh,'  who  was  mortally 
wounded  at  the  same  instant.    The  little  drummer  lad  had  left 
the  horse  to  assist  poor  Donald ;  which  a  lancer  seeing,  thought- 
Ae  horse  a  fair  price,  and  made  a  dash  at  it    This  did  not  escape 
the  watchful  and  keen  eye  of  the  dying  Highlander ;  who,  with 
all  the  provident  spirit  dThis  country  *  ruling  strong  in  death/ 
groaned  out,  '  Hoot  man,  ye  miitina  tak  that  beast,  it  belongs  to 
dor  cqiUin  here.*    The  lancer  neither  understanding  him,  nor 
leqpecting  his  writhing  gestures,  seized  on  the  horse.    Donald 
loaded  his  musket  once  more,  shot  the  lancer  dead,  and  the  next 
noroent  fell  back  aiid  expired.    The  major  was  convey^  to  the 
nut,   and  leoovered,   although   he  had  received  iixieen  severe 
wounds  in  this  unequal  and  arduous  conflict. 
'  '  'M,  Deteriiam. — Frederick  the  Great,  in  surveying  one  evening 
iome  of  the  advanced  posts  of  his  camp,  discovered  a  sddier. 
mideavburing  to  pass  the  sentinel.    His  majes^  stopped  him,  and 
inaisted  on  knowing  where  he  was  going.    '  To  tell  you  the  truth,', 
answered  the  soldier,  '  your  majesty  has  been  so  worsted  in  all 
your  attempts,  that  1  was  going  to  desert.*    'Were  you?'  answer* - 
«d  the  monarch.    'Remain  here  but  one  week  longer,  and  if 
jEortune  does  not  mend  in  that  time,  1*11  desert  with  you  too/ 

99*  Companions  in  Shvery.-^Two  sailors,  the  one  a  Spaniard^: 
amd'tbe  other  a  Frenchman,  were  in  slavery  at  Algiers;  the  first: 
^was  called  Antonio ;  his  companion  in  bondage  was  named  Roger. ' 
Jd,  so  happened  that  they  were  ^mpli^yed  at  theaameJpteo?' of 
SO  3n 
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kbMr.  Tmndahip  ft:  the  consolation  of  >tii»  'wifliiluuiite ;*  md 
Antonia  and  Roger  experi<Siiced  all  ks  sweets.  They;  oommaiiieift 
^  to  eacb  other  their  sorrows  end  their  tegrtU;  tl^y  spoke 
log>dhiMr  of  their  fainilies^  of  their  coantneSy  iad  of  the  jof 
nvhidi  they  wonkl  fed  at  being  restoi^  to  Kbetty.  Each  seemed 
tp  fed  at  if  his  hsrdskips  were  the  less  becanse  his  friend  sympa- 
thised in  them ;  it  made  them  bear  their  chains  with  coiang^ 
and:>sii8tain.with  'f(MtU(de  the  fatigues  to  #hidi  thejr  itevetoD* 
oemned* 

The  work  at  which  tfafy  laboured  was  thefoftnatioil  of  a  nad 
•fer  a  high  mountain*  Antonio  one  day  stopped,  and  resting  ori 
his  spade,  cast  a  longing  look  towards  the  sea.  *  My  friend,'  sud 
he  to  Roger,  with  a  deep  sigh,  *isll  my  wishes  are  at  the  end  of 
that  Yast  eipanse.  -  Why  cannot  I  cross  it  with  thee?  I  think 
every  moment  that  I-  see  my  wife  and  -children  gtretdfcipg 
ont  their  arms  to  me  from  Jthe  shore  of  Cadix,  or  dieddfcig  teaitf 
fer  my  death/  Thfe  unfortunate  Spaniard  was  quite  absorbed  wIlM 
this  aQecting  fancy;  and  every  time  that  he  returned  to  the 
ibonntain;  his  eyes  wandered'  in  mdanchbly  tedneas  0vet^tlilf 
immense  qpate  which  separated  him  from  his  mtivto  IsaHd; '  Out 
day  he  ran  and  embraced  his  comrade  wtth^  transport;  '  A'  VeMlf 
a  vessd!  my  friend;  ^ee  yonder!  Now,  Hdgisr,  our  haidriupi 
may  be  at  an  eitd ;  let  us  escape  together/  ^  But  howf  laqoM 
Roger.  ^The  vessel^'  continued  Antonio,  'is  but  two  htigmit 
from  the  shore ;  from  the  top  of  these  rocks  we  can  predpititfe 
ourselires  into  the  sea,  and  swim  to  the  vestd,  or  perish  in  ditf 
attempt.  Death  is  preferable  to  so  cruel  a  senritnde  as  this.'  'If 
yoil  oaneave  yourself,'  replied  Roger,  'I  will  support  with  asit^ 
resigpation  my  unhappy  lot;  you  do  not  know,  Antonio,  how  dor 
yon  are  to  me.  The  friendship  which  I  feel  for  thee  can  only  ter-* 
minate  with  my  life.  I  ask  of  thee  only  one  fevonr.  SeekM 
my  fether:  if  grief  for  my  loss  and  old  age  have  not  alieady  iBid 
hkn  IB  the  tomb,  tell  him--'  'What,  Roger!'  aaid  AnMm 
interrupting  him,  tenderly,  'do  you  imagine  I  can  leave  diseia 
irons?  No.  never  S  My  days  are  thine;  we  shall  both  esoqieer 
perish  together.'  'But,  Antonio,  yon  know  I  cannot  swiot* 
'Yon  can  take  hold  of.  my  belt;  your  friendship  will  give  oe 
litBength;  to  sustain  us  botV  .  'it  is  in  v^;  in  vaia^  Aotpmo,  ts 
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thitikdf  It.  I  dicrald  either  lose  my  hold,  or  dfa§f  tbetf  With  oiv 
to  the  bottom.  T  can  never  content  thus  toekpoto  Uie  life  of  iny' 
IHend  to  peril;  the  very  idea  fills  me  with  borrori  Seve  thyaelf/ 
'Antonio,  I  oonjure  thee ;  there  is  not  e  moment  to  lose.  >  Adien^' 
adieu;'  I  embrace  thee  for  the  last  time/  .  At  these  words  be  fdl 
into  the'  arms  of  Antonio.  ^  You  weep,  Roger;  it  is  n^  teare 
that  are  warning,  but  courage.  Resist  no  longer.  If  you  delajik 
a  moment  we  are  lost ;  the  opportunity  may  never  occur  again*' 
Either  consent  to  be  led  by  me,  or  f  will  dash  my  head  agafnsf- 
these  rocks.'  Antonia  would  hear  no  more,  bat  hurried  .  Rogei^ 
involuntarily  along  with  him  to  the  edge  of  the  precipiee,  ami 
leaped  with  him  into  the  sea.  Roger  would  even  now  havd 
abandoned  all  hope  of  his  own  escape  or  preservation  for  the  sakrf 
of  his.4Hei^d ;  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  Antonio  <Sonld 
prevail  on  him  to  hold  by  his  belt  The  Spaniard  felt  all  the  forc^ 
of  tb^t  sentiment  oi  disinterestedness  which  actuated  hie  friend; 
IPkI  fearful  lest  he  should  give  way  to  it,  and  quit  his  hold,  hi^ 
kept  hie  ^res  constantly  fixed  on  him,  while  with  a  strong  arm  hii 
poshed  towaidi  the  vesseL  No  mother  could  have  watched  with 
aknore  anxious  e^o  the.  stepsof  a  child  in  danger,  than  Antonio 
did  every  motion  of  his  friend. 

I  The  persons  oh  board  the  ship  had  observed  the  bold  action  of 
the  two  friends^  and  while  occopied  ia  conjectures  as  to  the  causi 
fef'it,  a  new  object  attracted  their  attention.  They  perceived  a 
shallop  hastily  quitting'  the  shore.  It  contained  some  of  tbfe 
iioldiers  who  were  placed  as  guard  over  the  slaves,  and  who  wm 
Bow  striving  to  overtake  the  fugitives^  Roger  first  discerned  the 
iKMit  in  pursuit,  and  perceiving  the  strength  of  Antonio  banning 
«a  lail|  he  called  to  him,  <  My  dearest  Antonie^  we  arii  pursued^ 
I  only  retard  your  course ;  save  thyself,  and  leave  me  to  perish  \ 
■Qtfewell/  With  these  words  he  detached  himself  from  Antonio's 
tMlt,  lind  instantly  sunk  to  the  bottom. 

A  new  transport  of  friendship  anima^sd  the  noble  Spaniard; 
%of  plunged  after  his  friend,  and  for  a  few  minutes  neither  were  t6 
-'beseen, 

41)0  shallop,  uncertain  which  coarse  to  stee^  stopped,  aiA  in 

the  meantime  a  boat  was  dispatched  from  the  ship  to  reconnoi^. 

,  Antonio  was  soon  perceived  emeiging  with  Roger  firmly  clasped 
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imdkr  one  cmij  «tid  with  tb^  othci^  0iideAvMini%  !to.  toiike^ibm 
best  of  his  waj  to  the  boat.  The.  Milon  m  the  ktter.  tewdbaii 
with  a  generou9  compassion^  rowed  with  idl:  their  might  towaidA 
tjhem,  and  got  ,Qp  just  in  : time  to  sa?e  them.r  .The  itrengthof 
Antonio  was  exhausted ;  be  was  onlj  able  to  breathe  <Mit»  ':Hdp^ 
help  my  friend ;'  and  then  fell  over  as  if  life  had  forerer  left  hisk 
Roger^  who  was  .in  a  senseless  state  .when  taken  into  the  boat,  on 
opening  his  eyes»  and  seeing  Antonio  extended  by  hia  aide,  with 
all  the  honran  of  desth  imprinted  on  his  conn tepance»  was  thiovi 
into  a  paroxysm  of  grie£.  He  clasped  the  i^ipareotly  lifeless  bodj 
in  his  arms;  he  bathed  it  with  this  tears;  he  uttered'  the  wnI 
mournful  ejaculations. .  '  My  friend*  mj  preserver ;  it  is  L  who  sal 
thy  afsi^sin*  ;  My  dear  Antonio,  you  hear  me  no  more  i  such  ii 
thy  recompense  for  saving  the  life  of  your  iGriend. .  Ah !  why  do  I 
stay  behind  thee  ?  What  is  life  tome  noW  that  I  have  loot  thse}{ 
With  these  weeds,  he  suddenly  rose,  and  would  have  leaped  sigsia 
into  the  Sea;  hedl  not  the  sailors  withheld  hinu  '  Why/!  ei»claiiiiri 
JBioger,  bittnply,  .^ '  why  da  you  prevent  me  dying  ?' .  TheB  Arm 
uig  himself  again  on  the  psle  body. of  Antonio^-.'  Ym,'  heiacWMj 
;yes,  my.Aoitoaio,  I  ;wiU  fi>llow  thee.  Pity.;  oh  I  have  ftity.  Is 
the  name  of  God,  allow  me  to  die.' .  ..^  :    -  ..     • . 

m 

. .  Heaven,  wh6.  is  doubtleii  touched  with  the  rteara  of  men  tAea 
they  are  sincere,  seemed,  to  give  a  signal  mark  of  ita  goodness  ii 
£ivour  of  so  bright  i|n  example.  Antonio  at  length .  heaved  a  cbcp 
sigh..  Roger  Uttered  a  l^ud  .cry  of  joy.  '  He.  liyeal  he  lifSfl' 
The  sail^i^a  afsis^d  bim  in  bi^  tender  assiduities  to  revive  the  tild 
spsrk  in  bi«  frie^d ;  and  in.  a  few  minutes  he  had  the  in&fpxpuUk 
clelight  of  patching  .the  first  awakening  glance  of  AnSpBio^'Sad 
4]£  hearing  th^  his  £n^  Vcnt^*;  '  Ah»  JRf>gei:I  thank  Gad^l  hsif 
saved  you  !V 

.  .  The.  bqat  reiii^h^  the  vessel.  Th^  affecting  ta)e  of  .thelffs 
captives  gaineid  them  the  bparts  of  lUl  qp  boards  It  was  bound  fif 
Malaga^  and  tberp  it  shortly  after  lai^ded  thv^,  full  .of  grstitade 
to  their  preservers,  knit .  if  possible  still  closer  th^n  ever  in  the 
bonds  of  friendships  and  only  sorrowing,  because  in  diSenat 
countries  they  had  to  fo.  ivk  search  of  tb«ir  ^indred  and  tbeif 
homes. 
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*  '9SLA  JMmgvful  Swaihw.^Ur.  T.  DiamoAd,  b^  Br^diley> 
tlMt  m  hen  twa^low^  which  was  skimming  in  the  air,  aitMmpiuiied 
bgr^her  m«tew-.  The.ehraged  partner  immediately  flelnr  at  Mr.  D.  as 
if  toTSvenfte  the  loss  he  had  sustained,  and  strack  him  iii  the  ftoe 
with  it8;wii9,  and  cootuined  fijfing  around  him^^with  eirery  appears 
ance  of  determined  anger.  The  heroic  bird  continued  to  annoy 
Mr.  D.  wherever  it  met  him,  except  on  Sundays,  when  -it  did 
not  recogniae  him  ih^a  change  of  dress.  One  Sunday,  about  five 
weeks  after  the  fatal  shot  was  fired,  aJNirty  of  gentlemen  dined 
-with  Mr.  D«  and  the  ^egoing  circumstance  being  mentioned,  the 
isktion '  was'  not  credited,  particnkrly  as  Mr.  0.  walked  out  un- 
molested faj  the  bird,  which  was  perched  near  the  house.  Being 
deairdns  of  gratifying  the  curiosity  of  his  visitors,  Mr.  D.  changed 
his  dresa  to  that  which  he  usually  Vore  during  the  week;  and  no 
sodfier.  had  he  passed  the  threshold  of  the  door,  than  the  swallow 
darted  fall  in  his-  face,  and  continued  to  annoy' him  in: the  moet 
jdaring  manner,  till  .he  returned  into  the  house.  However  extra- 
ordinary this  circumstance  may  appear,  the  respectability  of  owr 
jnfonpaant  is  a  aufficlent  voucher  of  its  authenticity*      .    *    .    ; 

.  SI..  Ltme't  Tgkgrapk.-^lf  A  gentleman  wm^ts  a  wi/t,  he  wears 
|i  ring  on  the  first  finger  of  the  left  hand;  if  he  be  ekgaged,  be 
wsearsit-on  the  second'  finger;  if  married,  6n  the  third;  aiid  oh 
the  .fourth,'  if  he  .ntver  intends  to  be  married.  When  a  laSy  b 
^tUtmgagedi  she  wears  a  hoop  or  diamond  on  the  first  finger ;  if 
mtrrHdj  an  the  third ;  aiid  on  the  fourth,  if  'she  intends  to  lbs  a 
prfrf  When  a  gentleman  presents  a  fiower,  a  fan^  or  a  trinket;:  to 
A  hdy»  with  the  kfi  hand,  it  is,  on  his  part,  an  overture  of  to- 
Ipund  ;.\shoQld  she  receive  it  with  the  U/t  hand,  it  is  considered  as 
an  acceptance  of  his  esteem ;  but  if  with  the  right  hand^  it  is  ii 
frefoaal  of  die  ofier.  Thus  by  a  few  simple  tokens,'  explained  by 
jtviB,  the  passion  of  love  is  expressed ;  and,  through  the  medium 
■€if  .:  die  telegraph,  the  most  diffident  and  timid  man  may,  withoot 
difficulty,  communicate  his  sentiments  of  regard  for  a  lady ;  and 
(in  case  his  offer  should  be  declined,)  avoid  experfendog  the 
:inortifieatidn  of  an  explicit  refusal. 

52.  Curious  Genealogy  in  m  Family  in  JLeiceetershire. — Old 
Jllarwood  had  two  daughters  by  his  first  wife,  of  which  the 
^dest  was  married  to  John  Ca$hick,  the  son,  and  the  younger  te 
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JohB  CuMck,  the  father:  John  Cashick;  Aa  fiAc^^  Ilid  « 
daughter  by  his  first  wife,  whom  old  Hartrnod  niarnad,  «id  hsa 
a  son  bj  her;  therefore,  old  Cashick's  second  mfe  (favmarly  Mi« 
fiarwood)  might  call  out^'My  father  is  my  sdn,  and  I  am  iny 
mother^s  mother,  my  sist^  is  my  daughter,  and  I  am  grandmother 
to  my  brother/ 

S3.  IhBtolMiiam  of  Marriage  made esffjf.— Dean  ■'  .  ,  whti 
residiDg  on  a  livirig  in  the  eountry,  had  occasion  one  day  to  suitB 
is  rustic  couple  in  the  holy  bands  of  matrimony.  The  ceremony 
•being  over,  the  husband  b^gan  to  pall  in  resohilion,  and  falliiig 
(as  some  husbands  willy  into  a  fit  of  repentance;  he  said,  '  Yoir 
reverence  has  tied  this  knot  tightly.  I  fancy ;  but.  under  fiiTonr^ 
xnay  I  ask  your  reverence  if  so  be  you  could  untie  it  i^gainf— 
'Why.  no.*  relied  the  dean.  '  we  never  do  that  at  ihie  emd  of  tbs 
church ;  but  I'll  tdl  you  how  you  may  manage  it.'-**  How  y  cried 
the*  man  eagerly.—'  By  just  stepping  to  the  aihar  emd  ai  tht 
•church/  said  the  di  an,  pointing  to  the  bdfry.  f  there  yqn*U  iiod  a 
lope.  and  may  do  it  yourself/ 

34.  Conscientiout  Crarurr.'— By  a  singular  x^nlatiDii,  thi 
:govemment  couriers  in  Austria  are  cntiered  when  they  aia  dlskged 
with  dispatches  sealed  with  only  one  seal,  to  go  at  a  widking  psoej 
•if  with  two  seals,  to  trdt ;  and  if  with  three,  to  gallop.  A  coarMr 
beaming  a  dispatch  with  three  seals  passing  through  a  garriaa 
town,  was  requested  by  the  commandant  to  take  a  dispatdi  to  da 
oeKt  town,  to  which  he  willingly  agreed ;  but  perceiving  .when  k 
received  it  that  it  had  but  one  seal,  he  refused  to  take  chaigeef  i^ 
-aaying.  *  that  the  regulations  ordered  him  to  waljk  his  horse  with 
auch  a  dispatch ;  and  as  he  had  another  with  which  hie  was  tMdns4 
to  gallop*  he  could  not  possibly  take  them  both/ 

85.  Female  Spirii. — An  American  paper  gives  the  IblloaniV 
instance  of  female  spirit : — A  couple  were  going  to  be  muM, 
and  had  proceeded  as  &r  as  the  church  door — die  garths 
man  then  stopped  his  intended  bride,  and  thus  unexpeetsdly 
addressed  her-—'  My  dear  £liza.  during  our  courtship  I  have  (oU 
you  most  of  my  mind,  but  I  have  not  told  you  the  whole;  whes 
'we  are  married  I  shall  insist  upon  three  things.'  '  What  are  ibejV 
asked  the  lady.  'In  the  first  place.'  said  the  bridiegroom.  'I 
ahall  sleep  alone^  i  shall  eet  alone,  and  find  fault  when  Aeif  ii 
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Ho  occasion :  can  3roo  submit  to  these  conditions  ?' — 'Oyes,  sir^ 
very  easily/  was  the' reply ;  '  for  if  tfou  sleep  alone^  i shall  not-^ 
if  ydueiX  slone,  T gkaU  eat  Jlrst'-^nd  as  to  your  finding  fault 
without  occasion,  that  I  think  may  be  prevented,  for  I  will 
take  care  you  shall  Aever  want  occasion.*^ They  then  immediately 
proceeded  to  the  altar,  and  the  ceremony  was  performed. 

3&,  Connubial  Anecdote ;  or  the  Speculator  fairly  ouiwiiteA 
•—An  American  paper  gives  the  following  anecdote :— A  gentleman 
of  the  bar,  in  a  neighbouring  county,  in  easy  circumstances,  an4 
Jmtty  good  practice,  has  rendered  himself  somewhat  remarkable 
by  attompts  in  the  way  of  matrimonial  speculation.    A  maiden, 
rather  advanced  in  years,  residing  some  miles  distant  in  the  neigh^i 
bodrfaood,  hearing  of  this  lawyer's  speculating  propensity,  that 
hia  (character  was  unexceptionable,  and  his  life  tolerably  good^ 
resolved  upon  making  him  her  husband.    She  hit  upon  the  follow^ 
log  expedient: --She  pretended  suddenly  to  be  taken  very  ill,  and 
tent  for  the  man  of  the  law  to  draw  her  will.     He  attended  foi 
that  purpose.     By  her  will  she  devised  ten  thousand  pounds,  id 
the  bank  stock,  to  be  divided  among  her  three  cousins,  some 
thdnsaadi  in  bonds  and  notes  to  a  niece,  and  vast  landed  estatea 
to  a  finroiirite  nephew.     The  will  being  finished,  she  gave  the 
lawyer  a  very  liberal  fee,  and  enjoined  secrecy  of  him,  for  som* 
gretended  purpose ;  thus  precluding  him  from  an  inquiry  into 
ker  real  circumstances.    Need  we  mention  the  result?      In  a 
fortnight  the  lady  thought  proper  to  be  again  restored  to  health.- 
'fb€  lawyo*  called  to  congratulate  her  on  her  restoration,  and 
begged  permission  to  visit  her,  which  was  politely  given.     After  k- 
Aatt  courtship,  the  desired  offer  was  made.     The  bargain  was 
vmcluded,  and  ratified,  by  the  priest.     The  lawyer's  whole  estate^ 
liy  hia  wife,  consists  of  an  annuity  of  sixty-five  dollars, 

^S7'  Two  Smugglers. — In  the  year.  17^6,  two  smugglers,  of 
Ae  names  of  Wilson  and  Robertson,  robbed  the  Collector  of  the^ 
Cnafoms  at  Kirkaldy  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  which  waa- 
the  property  of  government.  They  were  both  taken,  brought  to- 
^rud,  and  condemned  to  death.  The  fate  of  these  men  waa 
uaiversidly  pitied;  but  Wilson,  by  an  act  of  extraordinary  reisoIu« 
tion,  generosity,  and  fidelity,  exalted  the  general  sympathy  \o 
ardent  admiratign,  an4  fixed  it  solely  on  himselC      The' two- 
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under  aeotencse  of  dealh  were,  accotdoig  to'  cuflloDi, 
carried  on  a  Sunday  after  their  oondcnmttioD»  te  join  in  tiie 
!meMy  public  services  of  religion.    Four  aoldiera  of  the  town 
guard  of  EdiAburgh  were  their  conductors;  and  they  entsed.tiie 
church  before  the  oongr^ation  had  fully  asaemUcd,  and  bcfim 
tiie  commjbioeQient  of  the  aervioe.    The  prisoners  were  intnutal 
without  fetters  to  the  custody  of  their  guard,    in  theie^nraiiii- 
stances,  the  church  door  being  open,  and  the  persons  who  woe 
present  not  uniarourably  disposed  towards  the  criminalap  Wiboa^ 
by  a  sudden  effort  of  astonishing  strength,  grasped  with  eadi  sf 
his  hands  one.  of  the  attending  soldiers,  seised-  a  third  with  hii 
teeth,    held  them  inextricably  £ut,  and  called  to  hia  cooinds 
Robertson  to  run  for  his  life.     Robertson  did  run,  and  madekii 
escape.     Wilson,  overjoyed  in  having  delivered  hia  fioend^  m* 
nained  patiently  behind  to  suffier  for  his  crimes* 

88.  Corporation  Oratory.— -During  the  reign  of  King  Jmam 
II.  and  when  the  .people  were  much  oppressed  and  bnidieDsd 
with  taxes,  that  monarch  made  a  very  eiqpensiTe  touridwn^h 
England,  and  on  his  return  he  slept  at  the  palace  of  .WliiihiafP 
The  mayor  and  corporation,  for  the  honour  done  them  fay  Ail 
royal  visit,  determined  to  address  his  mi^esty  in  the  morning';  bet 
as  the  mayor  could  neither  read'not  writer  it  was  agreed  Aat  |fai' 
recorder  should  prompt  hind  on  the  occasion.^-Accordtugly,  hsflif 
introduced  into  the  royal  presence, '  and  every  thing  ready  ftrtlv 
ceremony,  the  recorder,  by  way  of  encouraging  the  mayor,  wks 
appeared  awkward  and  embarrassed,  gently  jogged  his  elbsv,' 
and  at  the  same  time  whispered  in  his  ear,  '  Hold  up  your  hedl— 
look  like  a  man.'    The  mayor  mistaking  diis  for  the  beginning  rf 
the  speech,  stared  the  king  boldly  in  the  face,  and  with  aloud  voice 
repeated,  '  Hold  up  your  head— look  like  a  man.'     The  reoocder, 
junazedat  his  behaviour,  again  whispered   the   oaayor,    fWlMt 
the  devil  do  you  mean  V    The  mayor  in  the  same  manner  instanlif 
repeated,  '  What  the  devil  do  you  mean.'  The  recorder,  cfaigviDii 
at  this  untoward  circumstance,   and  .fearing  his   majesty's  S^ 
pleasure,  still  whispering  in  the  mayor's  ear,  said,  'By  Gv--d,  rir, 
you'll  ruin  us  all,'  which  the  mayor  taking  to  be  is  rflntinawK* 
of  the  speech,  and  still  staring  the  king  in  the  fiioe,  with  a 
a  louder  .voicp  than  before,  repeited^  'BjT'G-T^^sir^.yQnlljraii 
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tlBall/  Yhe  king  on  this,  rose  with  some  atiger/ bat  beiog  in<« 
fbf  med  of  the  causd  of  this  rough  address^  his  majesty  was  pleased 
to  pass  it  by  with  a  smile,  and  the  corporation  was  perfectly 
aatidfied  with  the  honour  done  them. 

S9*  Russian  Grenadier. — In  an  affair  which  took  place  at 

Zurich,  between  the  Russians  and  the  French,  a  Russian  grena* 

diie^  seeing  the  officer  who  carried  the  colours  of  his  r^mmit 

mortally  wounded^  seized  the  colours,  and  wrapped  them  undef 

lliis  jacket  round  his  body.     Being  wounded  himself^  he  fell  into 

m 

Ihe  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  was  conducted  with  other  prisoners 
Id  Lisle.  He  remained  there  sixteen  months,  and  during  night 
mnd  day,  wore  the  colours  next  to  his  skin,  without  b^ing  betray- 
ed by  any  of  his  comrades  who  knew  of  the  fact.  When  iGeneral 
Sprengporten  arrived  at  Lisle,  the  grenadier  desired  to  speak  tO 
him,  and  was  introduced  to  his  chamber,  where  he  divested  him- 

• 

self  of  the  colours  he  had  so  long  preserved,  and  presented  them 
to  the  general.  The  Emperor  Paul,  on  being  informed  of  thid 
fine  trait  of  military  devotion,  advanced  the  grenadier  to  the 
^rahk  of  ensign,  in  the  same  regiment  whose  coloui^  he  had  s6 
liobly  preserved. 

40.  The  Roasting  Jack, — His  majesty  riding  from  Windsor^ 
one  day  in  the  month  of  July,  17799  ^^  overtaken  by  a  violent 
.itorm  of  rain ;  and  being  separated  from  his  company,  he  made 
towards  a  farm-house,  or  rather  a  cottage,  belonging  to  a  mail 
iiamed  Stiles,  near  Stoke.  Here  he  alighted,  and  going  into  tb^ 
|ioiuie/  found  a  girl  turning  a  goose,  which  was  hanging  before  th^ 
fire  by  a  string.  The  king  desired  the  girl  to  pnt  his  horse  into 
itie  shed,  which  she  consented  to  do  ;  at  the  same  time  requestin^^ 
kiim  to  mind  the  goose.  While  she  was  gone  the  farmer  entei^i 
and  great  was  his  surprise  to  see  the  king,  whom  he  kuew^  sd 
emfdoyed.  He,  however,  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  relieve  his 
iBJjesty  without  appearing  embarrassed  ;  and  on  the  return  of  his 
daogliter,  he  went  to  rub  down  the  horse.  His  majesty,  with  his 
wimted  good-nature,  conversed  on  this  mode  of  cookeiy,  and  th^ 
advantages  of  a  jack:  soon  after  whicb>  the  weather  clearing  up; 
he  mcmnted  and  rode  away.  When  he  was  gone,  the  farmer  per-^ 
ocived  a  paper  on  the  shelf,  and  having  opened  i%  found  in  ttT  fiV€ 
gohieasy  with  these  words  written  in  pencil^  f  To  tuj/  a  ja^k^ . . 
ftO  So 
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41.  llanaurable  CouvUit. — At  the  time  of  the  yellow  fever  it 
Philadelphia,  in  1793»  great  difficulty  was  found  in  obtaininf 
nurses  and  attendants  for  the  sick  at  Bush-Hill  Hospital 
Recourse  was  had  to  the  prison.  The  request  Avas  made,  and  the 
apparent  danger  stated  to  the  convicts.  As  many  oflTered  as  were 
wanted.  They  continued  faithful  till  the  dreadful  scene  vai 
closed  ;  none  of  them  making  any  demand  for  their  service^  till 
all  were  discharged. 

One  man  committed  for  a  burglary^  who  had  seven  years  to 
aenre,  observed,  when  the  request  was  made  to  him^  that  haviqf 
offended  society,  he  would  be  happy  to  render  it  some  services  for 
the  injury ;  and  if  they  could  only  place  con6dence  in  him,  be 
would  go  with  cheerfulness.  He  went ;  he  never  left  it  but  oncej 
and  then  by  permission,  to  obtain  some  articles  in  the  city.  His 
conduct  was  so  remarkable,  as  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
managers,  who  made  him  a  deputy  steward  ;  gave  him  the 
charge  of  the  doors,  to  prevent  improper  persons  from  going  into 
the  hospital ;  to  preserve  order  in  and  about  the  house;  and  to  m 
that  nothing  came  to,  or  went  from  it,  improperly.  He  was  paid; 
and  after  receiving  an  extra  compensation,  at  his  dischaige 
married  one  of  the  nurses. 

Another  man  convicted  of  a  robbery,  was  taken  out  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  a  horse  and  cart,  to  bring  such  provisions 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  as  were  there  deposited  for  the  use  d 
the  poor,  by  those  who  were  afraid  to  cotne  in.  He  had  the  sole 
charge  of  the  cart,  and  conveying  the  articles  for  the  whole  penoi 
He  had  many  years  to  serve,  and  might  at  any  time  have  departed 
with  the  horse,  cart,  and  provisions.  He  despised,  howereTi 
auch  a  breach  of  trust,  and  returned  to  the  prison.  He  was 
soon  aflter  pardoned,  with  the  thanks  of  the  inspectors. 

An  equally  striking  instance  of.  the  good  conduct  of  d» 
prisoners  during  the  sickness  happened  among  the  women.  Whu 
requested  to  give  up  their  bedsteads  for  the  use  of  the  sick  at  the 
hospital,  they  cheerfully  ofiered  even  their  bedding,  &c.  What 
similar  request  was  made  to  the  debtors,  thet/  ail  refused. 

42.  The  Doctrine  of  Transuhstantiation  rffedualfy  refuUij^ 
A  Protestant  lady  entered  the  matrimonial  state  with  a  BooMa 
Catholic  gentleman,  on  condition  he  would  never  use  any  attempt^ 
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m  his  intercourae  vHIi  her,  to  induce  her  to  enlbrace  his  religion.' 
Accordingly  after  their  marriage  he  abstained  from  conversing 
with  her  on  those  religions  topics,  which  he  knew  would  be  dis- 
agreeable to  her.  He  employed  the  Romish  priest,  however,  who 
pften  visited  the  family,  to  use  his  influence^  to  instil  his  popish ' 
notions  into  her  mind.  But  she  remained  unnijoved^  particufarljr 
on  the  doctrine  of  transubstanti^tion.  At  length  the  husband 
i^ll  ill,  and  during  his  affliction  was  recommended  by  the  priest 
%p  receive  the  Holy  Sacrament.  The  wife  was  reqi^ested  to  prepare" 
bread  and  wine  for  the  solemnity,  by  the  next  day.  She  did  so, 
9.nd  on  presenting  them  to  the  priest,  said,  *  These,  sir,  you  wish 
nie  to  understand,  will  be  changed  into  the  real  body  and  blood  of 
Christij  after  you  have  consecrated  them.'  *Most  certainly,'  he 
replied.  *  Then  sir,^  she  rejoined,  '  it  will  not  be  possible,  after 
the  consecration,  for  them  to  do  any  harn^  to  the  worthy*  par- 
taker ;  for  says  our  Lord,  my  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  my  blood 
i|  drink  indeed;  and  he  that  eateth  me,  shall  live  by  me.'  *  As^ 
syredly/  answered  the  priest,  *  they  cannot  do  harm  to  the  worthy 
Receivers,  but  must  communicate  great  good.'  The  qeremony  was 
proceeded  in,  the  bread  and  wine  were  ponseci'ated^  the  priest 
was  about  to  take  and  eat  the  bread ;  but  the  la,dy  begged  pairdon 
for  interrupting  him,  adding,  '  I  mixed  a  little  arsenic  with  the 
bread,  sir ;  but  as  it  is  now  truly  changed  into  the  real  body  o? 
Christy  it  cannot  of  course, do ^ou  any  harm.*  The  principles  of 
the  priest,  however,  were  not  sufficiently  firm  to  enable  him  to 
^t  it.  Confused,  ashamed,  and  irritated,  he  left  the  house,  and 
^lever  more  ventured  t;o  enforce  on  the  ladly  the  absurd  doctrind 
pf  transubstantiation. 

43.  Violent  Friendship. — During  the  second  bombardment  of 

.Algiers,  by  the  Marquis  of  Quesne,  the  inhabit^ants,    reduced  t.o  i| 

.^te  of  desperation,  carried  their  cruelty  to  the  pitch  of  tying  up 

some  French  slaves  alive  to  the  mouth  of  their  cannon,  and  firing 

theoi  off  at  their  countrymen,  by  way  of  bullets.     A  French  officef   . 

of    the  name  of  ChoiseuJ,    and  friend    to  the    just-tncntioned 

.Algerine  captain,  was  already  fast  bound    to  the  mouth  of  a 

cannon,  when  the  captain  knew  him.     Instantly,  in  the  most 

pressing  terms,  he  solicits  his  friend's  pardon,  but  not  being  able 

%>, obtain  it,  darts  upon  the  executioners,  aiid,  Uiree  times  rescues 
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Choifleal  oot  of  their  handi.  At  lengthy  fioding.  all  bis  «Sait» 
nsdess,  be  fiiBtens  himself  to  the  mouth  of  the  eannan,  entaagki. 
himself  in  the  chains  of  Choiseul^  tenderly  and  closely  embraces 
him^  and  addresses  the  cannonier  in  these  words:  'Fire!  fat 
as  I  cannot  save  my  friend  and  benefactor,  I  will  die  with  him!' 

The  Dey,  who  happened  to  be  a  witness  of  this  heroic  actiofii 
was  greatly  moved  by  it.  He  passed  many  eulc^iums  on  the 
generosity  of  his  subject,  and  exempted  Choiseul  irom  so  horriUa 
^  death ! 

44.  The  Restriction. — A  gentleman  in  Staffordshire^  who  has 
been  an .  excellent  battle  companion,  being  indisposed,  wts 
vestricted  to  one  bottle  of  wine  per  day.  The  disciple  of  iBscobi- 
pius  suspecting  that  his.  patient  exceeded  his  allowance,  expressed 
bis  fears  on  the  subject,  and  received  the  following  s^Usfiictory 
assurance: — *  You  know,  sir,  you  allow  me  a  bottle,  and  the 
physician  allows  me  a  bottle,  which  together  make  two  bottkt: 
and  I'll  assure  you  I  strictly  confine  myself  to  the  quantity  yoa 
both-  prescribe/ 

45.  Choice  Phraseology* — A  gentleman,  known  for  his  habi* 
tual  tardiness,^was  invited  to  join  a  party  to  Nahant ;  and  appointed 
for  that  purpose  to  be  at  hb  friend's  house  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning.  Contrary  to  all  expectation,  he  was  the  first  on  the 
ground  ;  and  his  friend,  in  surprise  at  his  punctuality,  burst  oat 
in  the  following  lucid  apostrophe ;  '  So,  you've  comejirst  at  last; 
you  used  to  be  behind  before.  I  suspect  you  get  up  earfy  of  lafe; 
'tis  well  you  call  in  season,  you  would  not  have  found  me  within 
without.' 

46.  Practice, — During  the  last  illness  of  the  celebrated  Barrio 
ter  Curran,  his  physician  calling  one  morning,  observed  to  hioi 

^  that  he  was  very  sorry  to  remark  that  he  coughed  with  even  mor^ 
difficulty  than  on  the  preceding  eveniog.  <  It  is  very  extraordi* 
nary,'  said  Curran,  ^  that  I  should  still  cough  with  difficulty,  for  I 
have  been  practising  all  night.' 

47*  Generosity  united  with  Parsimony. — Mr.  Whitfield,  in.  a 
sermon  at  the  Tabernacle,  related  the  following  anecdote,  which 
has  so  good  a  tendency,  that  the  insertion  of  it  in  this  work  may 
contribute  to  the  promotion  both  of  frugality  and  generosity, 
qualities  that  mny  ^ecipropally  as^  eaph  other;— ^^T wo  perfcnii 


"^ 
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v1h>  "were  employed  in  collecting  money  for  some  public  charity^ 
knocked  at  the  door  of  a  certain  gentleman,  intending  to  solicit 
hi$  donation.  While  waiting  there^  they  overheard  the  master  of 
the  house  severely  reproving  his  servant  for  the  wsste  of  a  small 
piece  of  candle.  Judging  from  this  appearance  of  extreme  par<» 
simony  that  he  was  a  covetous  man,  one  of  them  proposed  that 
they  should  lose  no  more  time  in  waiting  there,,  but  go  on  tQ 
another  house.  The  other  person,  however,  thought  it  best  to 
stay.  At  length  they  were  introduced,  when  the  gentlemaOj 
having  read  their  case,  immediately  presented  them  with  five 
guineas.  The  collectors,  so  agreeably  disappointed,  could  not 
conceal  their  surprise,  which  being  observed  by  the  donor,  h^ 
desired  to  know  why  they  expressed  so  much  wonder  at  the  |^ft« 
'  The  reason,  sir,'  said  one  of  them,  '  is  this :  we  happened  to 
hear  you  severely  blaming  your  servants  for  losing  an  inch  of 
candle,  and  expected  nothing  from  a  person  who^  we  feared,  was 
so  parsimooious.'  '  Gentlemen,'  replied  he,  '  it  is  true  I  am  very 
exact  in  the  economy  of  my  affairs ;  I  cannot  endure  the  waste  of 
any  thing,  however  small  its  value ;  and  I  do  this  that  I  ma}r 
save,  out  of  a  moderate  income,  something  to  give  to  God  and 
religion.' 

48.  Sagacitti  of  a  Lancashire  Jury  cf  the  eighteenth  Century. 
-—Twelve  men  were  summoned  by  a  coroner  to  hold  an  inquest 
upon  the  body  of  a  man  who  had  met  with  a  premature  death  at  ^ 
an  obscure  village  in  Lancashire.  Eleven  of  them  having  assem<« 
bled  previous  to  the  coroner's  arrival,  one  of  the  party  sagaciously 
started  an  objection  as  to  the  practicability  of  their  performing 
the  tasl^  assigned  to  them,  viz.  to  sit  upon  the  body,  when  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  to  try  the  experiment,  and  they  all  en<* 
deavoured  to  seat  themselves.  After  this  extraordinary  exertion^ 
one  of  the  sapient  party  went  to  the  '  krunner*  to  inform  him  what 
the  eleven  had  done,  and,  on  seeing  him,  he  exclaimed,  '  It  canna 
be  done,  Maister  Ralphs !  it  canna  be  done !  it  canna  be  done  !* 

*  What  canna  be  done  V  inquired  the  coroner,  with  astonishment* 

•  Why,'  rejoined  he,  '  the  whole  of  us,  after  thruchiag  and  thruch^ 
ing  till  we've  welly  brusten  the  belly,  can  hardly  find  room  upon 
it,  so  where  will  you  put  t'other  when  he  comes?*  The  coroner, 
h!OWi?ver«  went  to  the  spot,  and,  on  the  arrival  of  the  twelfth 
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. .  ,  .  •  »^ 

juryman,  explained  the  nature  of  their  duty,  when  they  retivmedt 

9L  yerdict  of  ^  accidental  death/ 

■ 

49.  Justice  evaded. — A  curious,  instance  of  escape  from.th^ 
fangs  of  the  law  occurred  at  one  of  the  wharfs  jn  New  York, 
In  consequence  of  a  wrangle  between  a  sailor-  9,nd  a  black 
Bian,  the  latter  having  sustained  some  injury,  proQured  a  wri( 
against  the  sailor,  and  put  it  into  an  officer's  hands  for  the  purpose 
of  having  hin^  arretted. — Jack  being  upon  the  wharf  when  the 
sheriff  drew  near,  immediately  mounted  the  shrouds  o£  a  fishing* 
smack  to  the  mast-head,  and  ther^  (ook  his  sea^,  lit  his  segar,  and 
very  composedly  began  to  smol^e.  The  officer^  after  paving  iq 
vain  attempted  to  coax  him  down  within  the  reach  of  the  processi 
at  length  concluded  to  have  him  brought  down  by  force.  The 
messenger  approaching  rather  too  near.  Jack  took  a  small  spaTi, 
used  for  a  top-mast,  and  kept  him  at  a  reasonable  distance.  Find-, 
ing  it  impossible  to  surmo»unt  this  obstacle,  he  after  ^  while 
retreated  back  to  the  deck.  After  Jack  had  maintained  his  po8itioi|^ 
at  the  mast-head  for  nearly  two  hours,  occasionally  relieving  hia 
apprehensions  by  a  bottle  of  grog  which  his  messmate  below  ha^ 
fastened  to  a  rope  for  him  to  draw  up,  a  sloop  laying  ^ongside 
being  about  getting  under  weigh,  by  the  aid  pf  his  brother  tar^ 
the  two  vessels  were  rocked  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  th^ 
rigging  into  contact,  when  he  stepped  from  his  roost  in  the  mast* 
head  of  the' smack  over  to  that  of  the  sloop^  and  sailed  securely 
off,  amidst  the  cheers  of  a  great  number  of  persons  who  ha^ 
collected  on  the  docks  and  witnessed  the  diverting  scene,  and  left, 
the  minister  of  justice  to  return  his  writ  non  est  inventus/ 

60.  Baron  SmitKa  Riddle, — Some  men  of  the  greatest  talents 
liave  taken  delight  in  composing,  or  endeavouring  to  unravel 
riddles.  Dean  Swift  is  a  case  in  point.  Sir  W.  Sniith,  the  learn- 
ed Irish  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  at  one  time,  spent  two  days  and 
nights  in  considering  the  answer  to  this  conundrum — ^  Why  is  an 
egg  underdone,  like  an  egg  overdone  V  He  would  not  suffer  any 
one  to  give  him  the  answer,  which  he  at  last  discovered.  It  is  a 
tolerable  pun  enough.     '  Because  they  are  both  hardly  done.* 

51.  The  Generous  Pedler,'^ An  inhabitant  of  a  village,  in  the 
circle  of  Suabia,  was  reduced,  to  the  most  extreme  poverty.  For 
some  days,  his  family  had  subsisted  only  on  9  little  oatmeal ;  and 
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Hih  being  exhausted^  their  misery  Was  extreme.  A  baker^  to  vhom 
the  father  owed  nine  crowns^  refused  with  unrelenting  cruelty  to 
supply  them  with  any  more  bread  till  the  sum  was  paid*     The 
cries  of  his  wretched  babes,  almost  expiring  for  want,  and  the 
tears  of  an  affectionate  wife,  pierced  him  with  unutterable  anguish. 
*bearedt  husbatid,  (said  the  distracted  mother,)  shall  we  suffer 
these  miserable   infants  to  perish  ]  —Have  we  given  them  birth 
only  to  behold  them  die  of  hunger  ?— See  these  poor  victims,  the 
fruits  of  our  love;  their  cheeks  already  covered  with  the  paleness 
o(  death  !     For  me,  I  expire  with  grief  and  misery  !    Alas !  could 
I  but  preserve,  their  lives  at  the  expence  of  my  own — run,  £y  to 
die  next  toWA—  speak  our  distresses  —let  not  a  false  shame  conceal 
them^-every  moment  you  lose  is  a  dagger  to  our  dying  family— 
perhaps  heaven  ittay  yet  be  touched  with  our  miseries,  you   may 
find  some  good  heart  who  may  yet  relieve  us.'     The  unhappy 
£sither,  covered  with  rags,  and  more  resembling  a  spectre  than 
a  mtin,  l^astened    to    the  town.     He  entreated,  he   solicited,— 
lie  described  his  wretched  situation,  with  that  affecting  eloquence 
'which  the  bitterness  of  anguish  must  inspire.    In  vain  he  implored 
compassion  ; — not  one  would  assist  him — not  one  would  hear  him. 
Bendered  desperate  by  such  unexpected  cruelty,  he  entered  a  wood, 
determined  to  attack'  the  first  passenger.     Dire  necessity  now 
appeared  a  law,  and  an  opportunity   soon  occurred:  a  pedler 
passing  by,  he  stopped  him.     The  pedler  made  not  the  least 
resistance,  but  gave  up  his  purse,  containing  twenty  crowns.     No 
sooner  had  the  miserable  man  committed  this  robbery,  than  he  felt 
the  horrors  of  remorse,  and  returning  to  the  pedler,  he  threw 
tiimseif,  all  in  tears,  at  his  feet,  'Take  back  your  money,  (said  he,) 
believe  how  much  it  has  cost  me  before  I  could  be  resolved  to 
commit  this  crime.     My  heart  has  been  unused  to  guilt.     Come, 
I  beseech  you,  to  my  cottage ;  you  will  there  see  the  only  motives 
that  could  lead  me  to  this  action :  and  when  you  view  the  deplora- 
ble condition  of  my  family,  you  will  forgive — you  will  pity  me— ^ 
^ou   will   be  my  benefactor,  my  preserver !'    The  poor  honest 
pedler  raised  the  unfortunate  man  and  comforted  him.     Unable  to 
withstand  his  solicitations,  or  rather  yielding  to  the  feelings  of  his 
own  compassionate  heart,  he  hesitated  not  to  follow  the  peasant. 
But  with  what  emotions  did  he  enter  his  iiiinons  habitation !    How 
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moving  every  object !    The  chililren  almost  naked,  ^Y^^S  ^^d  stmr, 
dyiBg  Hith  hanger!  and  the  mother,  what  an  object  vtas  ^ 

wretched  mother ! The  peasant  relates  the  adventure  to  his 

wife :  '  You  know  (said  he)  with  what  eagerness  I  went  to  the 
town,  hi  the  hope  of  finding  some  relief.     But  ah !  1  met  only 
hard  hearts,  people  bosied  in  amassing  riches^  or  in  dissipating 
what  they  already  have  in  luxury  and  idle  expences.     Refused  hjf 
alt,  desperate,  furious,  I  went  into  a  neighbouring  wood;  can  yod 
believe  it?     I  have  daredr-<^!  I  canfiot  t^ll  you/     'Pity  mj 
foot  babes,  (exclaimed  the  distracted  mother^  looking  with  moving 
earnestness  at  the  pedler)  consider  our  miserable  situation.    Alts! 
poverty  has  not  altered  our  sentiments.    In  all  our  misery  we  hsfe 
yet  preserved  our  honesty.    I  beseedi  your  mercy  for  my  husbiOcH 
—I  implore  your  compassion  for  these  wretched  infiints.'    Tbe 
good  pedl«f,  melted  by  thb  melancholy  scene,  mingled  Eh  tein 
with  those  of  the  unfortunate  family.     '  I  am  your  friend,  (said 
be)  take  these  twenty  crowns,  I  insist  upon  it.     Why  is  no(  my 
ability  equal  to  my  good  wishes  fot  you? — I  grieve  that  I  cannot 
secure  you   a  happier  lot  in  future.'     'What!    (answered  die 
peasant)  instead  of  treating  me  as  your  enemy,  are    you  so  good 
as  to  be  my  protector.^— would  you  be  my  preserver?     Alas!  oj 
criAe  fenders  me  unworthy  of  this  goodness.     No !  if  I  die  widi 
hunger,  T  will  not  take  this  money .'^    The  pedler  insisting  stilT, 
compels'  him  to  take  it.     The  whole  family  kiss  the'  benevolent 
hand  which  thus  had  preserved  them  from  death.     TeaJrs  only  od 
every  face  can  spe^ak  their  grateful  hearts,  and  the  pedler  retira 
with  that  sweet  delight  which  benevolent  minds  alone  can  taste. 
Oh  ye !  on  whom  fortune  smiles ;  the  gay,  the  proud,  the  affloent, 
the  avaricious !  afler  this  example  of  benevolence  in  a  poor  pedler, 
can  your  hearts  be  ever  inaccessible  to  pity  ?    Can  you  hencefortK 
behold,  unmoved,  the  sufferings  of  your  fellow-creatures  ?    WiB 
you  never  feel  the  delight  of  doing  good  ?    Oh !  sleep  not  in  die 
bosom  of  aflTuence.      Fortune  is  inconstant ;  enjoy   her  present 
&vours;  but  forget  not  this  important  truth,  that  your  super* 
ffuities,  at  least,  are  the  patrimony  of  the  poor. 

52,  Dandjn  Charger. — A  Velceipeder  f resented  himself  at  t 
turnpike,  and  demanded,  '  What's  to  pay  ?^«  '  That  (said  the  gate* 
keeper)  depends  upon  whether  you  ride  upon  your  hobby  or  poO 
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it  through;  in  the  latter  case  you  know^  "a  two- wheel  canjage^ 
drawn  by  any  horse^ — mule,  or  a.«9,-»is  liable  to  the  tall,"  and  ifou 
will,  I  suspect,  come  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act/ 

5S.  Anecdote  oj  the  late  Lord  Thurlow.'r-When  Lord  Thur- 

low  was  chancellor,  he  visited  both<  Matlock,  and  Buxton,  for  the 

benefit  of  the  waters.     As  he  was  one  evening  musing  in  a  corner 

.of  the  room,  at  the  former  place,  he  was  accosted  by  a  stranger, 

.who  {MTOposed  to  join  him  in  cards  or  dice.     Finding  bis, proposal 

fejected,  he  made  several  others,  which  were  al(  refusect     '  But/ 

juiid  his  lordship,  :'if  y0U,wili  go  with  me  into  another,  room,  I 

will  propose  a  thing  that  may  suit  better/    They  accor^gly 

.^retired  toother,  and  the  chancellor  having  procured  pen,  ink,  and 

paper,  made  out  his  mittimus,  which,   when  the  gambler  perceiv^ 

-ed  signed  with  .the  name  ThurJow,    he  stood  confounded,   and 

endeavoured  to  apologize  for  his  behaviour.  .  His  lordship,  howr 

.ever,  was  inexorable,  and  had  him  forthwith  committed  to  prison* 

,118  a  f<^ue  and  vagabond.  ^ 

:     '  54f.  The  Generoeity  of  Scipio  Africanus, — ^Soon  afler  the  con^ 

-.qile^t:  of  Carthagena,   Scipio  Africanus,  general  of  the  Romaa 

: army,  being  retired;  into  his  camp,  some  of  his  officers  brought 

.him  a  young  virgin  of  such  exquisite  beauty,  thi^  she  drew .  upon 

her  the  eyes  and  admiration  of  all.     The  young  conqueror^  started 

.  firom  his  seat  with  confusion  and  surprise ;  and^  like  one  tiiun4|^r«' 

struck,  seemed  to  be  robbed  of  that  presence  of  mind  andselfr 

,  possession  so  necessary  in  a  general,  and  for  which   Scipio  was 

.remarkably  famous.      In  a  few  moments,    having    rallied    his 

straggling  spirits,  he  inquired  of  the  beautiful  C£^tLve,  in  the 

most  civil  and  polite  manner,  concerning  her  country,  birth,., ^nd 

GQOpuctctions ;  and,  finding  tliat  she  was  betrothed  to  a  Celtiberian 

,  prince,  named  AUocius,.  he  ordered  both  him  and  the  captive's 

.  pacents  to  be  sent  for.  .  The  Spanish  prince  no  sooner  appearefl 

in.  his  presence  than,  even  before  he  spoke  to  the  Either  and  mother, 

.  Scipia  took  him  aside,  and,  to  remove  the  anxiety  he  might  be  in 

on  account  of  the  young  lady,  he;  addressed  him  in  these  words: 

'You  and  I  are  young,  which  admits  of  iny  speaking  to.  you  with 

more  liberty.    Those  who  brought  me  your,  future, spouse,  awurefl 

me,  at  the  same  time,  that  you  loved  her  with  c^tr^me  tenderness- j 

.  #j|d  her  beaoty  left  m^no  jroom  to  doubt  it  .  Upon  whicb^  reflect- 

•  •  «  .  ^    m<<        •  >  • 

21  Sp 
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io^,  dut  if,  like  you,  I  hid  dioaght  of  making  ma  engagement, 
and  wete  not  wholly  engrossed  with  the  afikira  of  waj  cantitry,  1 
ahoold  myself  desire  that  so  honoorable  and  badable  a  passion 
ihight  find  fiivour ;  I  therefore  think  myself  hap|iy  in  the  present 
cmjanctare  to  do  yon  serrice.'     He  then  restored   the  bride  into 
his  possession.     The  parents  and  friends  of  the  Tif^;ift  stmok  with 
this  noble  act  of  generosity  insisted  that  he  should  acciept  ftedHsider^ 
able  sum,  which  they  had  brought  for  her  ranaoai*     Sei|Mo  ap^ 
peared  to  yield  to  their  impunity,  and  ordering  it  Id  be  laid  at  hik 
feet,  he  thus  addressed  Allucins :  '  To  the  portion  ydo  ire  to  re- 
ceive froth  your  father-in-law  1  add  this;  and  be^  Jfc%wffl  ^cospt 
h  as  a  nuptial  present.'    So  he  desired  him  ttt  t*h»  il|p  the  jgM 
and  keep  it  for  himself.  •     u     . 

55.  Ecanamy.'-A  celebrated  Prendi  HHtkeir  «n  pubtkd 
econoiAy,  M.  Say,  has  this  story : — 'Being  in  tte^tonmry,  I  hti 
an  example  of  one  of  those  small  losses  which  a  fittiifly  •  ift  ttposed 
to  through  negligence.  From  the  want  of  a  lati^^Vif  Uttitt  tdu, 
The  wicket  of  a  barn-yard,  looking  to  the  fields,  WIB  ofM  left 
open :  every  one  who  went  through  drew  the  door  to^  buff  ha?bi| 
no  means  to  festen  it,  it  remained  flapping:  the  poidtiy  esttgped 
and  were  lost.  One  day  a  firte  pig  got  out  and  ran  Into  iImI  waodi. 
Immediately  all  the  world  is  after  it  t  die  gardener,  the  Ooek>  die 
'dairy^maid,  all  run  to  recover  the  swine.  The  gardener  got  a^ 
of  him  first,  and  jumping  over  a  ditch  to  stop  hitt;  he  spndiied 
his  ande,  and  was  confined  a  fortnight  to  the  house.  The  cook, 
on  her  return,  found  all  the  linen  she  had  left  to^hry  bytiitfire, 
burned ;  and  the  dairy  maid  having  run  off  befofi*e  ^Kt  bad  tied  «(> 
the  cows,  one  of  them  broke  the  leg  of  a  colt  in  tiJe  stable^  Tke 
gardener's  lost  time  was  worth  twenty  crowns,  ^valaiAg  his  pam  it 
nothing ;  the  linen  burned,  and  the  colt  spoiled,  wei^e  worth  li 
much  more.  Here  is  a  loss  of  forty  crowns,  and  mudi  psiii, 
trouble,  vexation,  and  inconveniehce,  for  the  want  of  a  ktch 
li^hich  would  not  cost  threepence ;  and  this  loss,  ttiroii^  earekis 
beglect,  falls  on  a  family  little  able  to  support  it.' 

56.  Silesian  Gtr/.— -During  the  seven  years'  war,  the  exerdoAs 
tif  the  Prussians  at  some  critical  periods  to  support  lite  smkki§ 
fortunes  of  their  enterprising  monarch,  were  o£  a  natuiv  trdj 
istmiishing;  but  they  irere  far  otftdcue  by  tlie  pnbU^ 


whioh  ware  veluntaray  qiadfi  by  individuals  to  wp^l  the  invanon 
of  the  French  in  181 S.  An  enecdote  otA  3ileaijin  girl  if  ^necpfrde^ 
which  servefli  in  a  9trikii|g  manner  to,  show  tjie  gei|e^l  feelix^ 
vhi^h  pervaded  the  country.  Whilst  her  neighbours  and  ftmiljir 
were  contributing  in  different  ways  to  the  expences  of  the  war* 
sh^  was  for  aoa^  time  in  the  greatest  distress  at  her  jnability  to 
manifest  her  patriotisfi,  as  she  pos8esse4  nothing  whi^h  ^he  poulfl 
dii^pose  of  for  that  purpose.  At  length  the  idea  struck  her  that 
her  hair,  which  was  of  great  beauty,  and  |hf  prid/e  of  her  pfirents^ 
m^t  be  of  some  value;  and  she  accordingly  ^et  o^  one  mopiiog 
privately  for  Breslau,  and  disposed  of  her  beai^tiful  tresses  for  ^ 
couple  of  dollars.  The  hair-dresser,  however,  with  whpm  sh^ 
)iad  negociated  the  bargain,  being  touched  with  the  gir^L's  conducts 
reserved  his  purcbMe  for  the  maQufoctin?e  of  bracelets  and  other 
ornaments ;  and,  as  the  story  became  publip,  he  in  ;the  ^pd  p^ 
wo  many,  that  he  was  enisled  by  tliis  fair  maiden's  locks  ,i^o|ie  t^ 
subscribe  a  hundred  df^lars  to  the  exigei^ces  of  the  state. 

57.  Melancholy  Point.— A  young  officer  i^  the  army  having 
married  a  lady  in  England,  was  ordered  a  short  time  afteryrardji 
to  proceed  to  India  with  his  regiment,  while  the  lady's  relationis^ 
or  the  gentleman's  own  cireumstances,  would  not,  at  th^  tinxc^ 
fwrmit  her  acconqpanying  him.  They  w^re  therefore  forced  t^ 
separate,  and  he  |Nroceeded  to  Bengal.  A  c^orrespondence  wa^ 
carried  on  between  them  for  some  years ;  and  at  length  he  p^ar^ 
suaded  her  to  undertake  a  voyi^e  to  India*  w.hich.ahe  aocordingly 
did,  fand  arrived  safe  at  ^angur  roads.  He  was  at  this  tin^  statioi;^ 
^  in  the  font ;  and  on  the  very  day  of  her  arrival  in  the  river,  wa^ 
seiaed  with  a  fever  of  the  country,  wbi<^  terminated  his  existence, 
befi»e  bis  wife,  and  a  fine  child,  the  pledge  of  their  mutual  Bfff^r 
•tion,  could  reach  the  place  where  he  lay !  On  her  coming  into 
Ae  £9rt,  and  b^olding  her  husband's  eorpse,  she  fell  into  a  state 
of  ineensibiiity,  which  was  aucceeded  by  that  of  melancholy,  an^ 
dn  six  weeks  she  fcdlowed  her  hosband  to  the  grave  {  During  th^ 
period  of  h«r  decline,  she  used  to  go  out  every  day,  and  sit  some 
^houcs  on  the  neck  of  bnd  on  which  the  fort  is  piMiated,  westing 
<over  her  child :  hence  it  acquired,  and  stiU  retains,  the  name  of 
*  Melancholy  Point' 
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'  58.  Hapless  Vkian. — A  yoahg.  lady  having  met  with'oppoflU 
tion  froin  her  friends  in  an  attadiment  which  she  had  eonceired 
for  Captain  Charles  Ross,  she  followed  him  in  men's  dothes'td 
America  during  the  revolutionary  war;  and  after  snch  a  sesehM 
and  fatigue  as  scarcely  any  of  her  sex  could  have  undergone;  shf^ 
found  him  in  the  woods  lying  for  dead,  with  a  poisoned  wound 
received  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Indians.  Having  acquired  soise 
knowledge  of  surgery,  she  saved  his  life  by  sucking  his  woniid, 
and  nucsihg  him  for  the  space  of  six  weeks ;  during  whidi  time 
■he  remained  unknown  to  him,  having  dyed  her  skin  with  lime 
and  bark.     The  captain  recovering,  thej  renioved  into  Phikdel- 

phia;  where,  as  soon  as  she- had  found  a  clergyman  to  unite  ipaa 

•  ■  »     .  .  .         ,  • 

for  ever,  she  appeared  as  herself,  and  the  priest  accompanying  her, 

she' was  immediately  mahried  to  the  man  for  whom  she  had  madci 

snch  sacrifices,  and  whose  life  she  httd  preserved.     They  litsd 

for  four  years  in  a  fondness  that  could  only  be  interrupted  by 

her  declining  health ;  the  fiitigue  she  had  undergone,  and  the 

poison  not  being  properly  expelled  which  she  had  imbibed  from 

^he  wound,  underminiikg  her  constitution.    The  knowledge  ef 

this  circumstance,  and  the  piercing  regret  Shaving  been  Ae 

occasion,  affected  Captain  Ross  so  much,  that  he  died  of  a  brokitt 

heart  at  John's  Town,  in  America.     His  faithfbl  partner  lived  tf 

ireturh  to  England;  but  she  died  in'  consequence  of  her  grief  and 

affection  in  the  following  year,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  years !     > 

59'  George   ///.—The  following  anecdote  proves  that  -  his 

majesty  was  superior  to  any  little  pride  of  rank,  when  put  ia 

competition  with  the  strict  discharge  of  duty,  even  by  an  humble 

individual.      It  is  recorded  under  the  date  of  August  l6th,  1787* 

■—A  very  particular  circumstance  occurred  on  Wednesday,  .whiA 

lias  occasioned  much  conversation.     His  majesty,  after  parading 

the  Terrace,  at  Windsor,  with  the  Duke  of  York,  rested  his  arm 

on  the  sun-dial  which  is  near  the  end  of  the  walk :  the  duke  did 

the  same,  and  continued  in  conversation  with  some  gentlemen  with 

whom  they  had  for  some  time  before  been  walking. — During  this 

parley,  a  sentinel  upon  duty  there  walked  up  to  the  king,  and 

*  desired  his  majesty  to  remove  from  the  dial,  as  it  was  under  his 

particular  charge.* — His  majesty  removed  accordingly,  observing 

at  the  same  time  that  the  man's  rigid  adherence  to  his  orders  was 
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highly  oomihendable ;  and  a  few  hours  afterwards,  he  was  gra* 
oiously  pleased  to  recei&mend  him  to  the  coloiiel  of  the  regiment^ 
as  an  object  worthy  of  promotion,  and  one  who  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided for  in  as  eligible  a  manner  as  the  nature  of  the  service  would 
admit.     ■ 

*  60.  Painter  and  Porter.'-^ A  painter  who  wished  to  represent 
the  tragical  end  of  Milo  of  Crotona,  met  in  the  street  a  porter,  of 
a  most  athletic  form.  He  admired  his  colossal  figure  and  vigorous 
muscles,  and  c^ered  him  a  pound  sterling,  on  condition  that  he 
would  stand  to  him  as  a  model.  It  was  only  necessary  to  tie  his 
hands, '  and  confine  them  with  an  iron  ring,  in  order  to  represent^ 
as  well  as  possible,  the  trunk  of  the  trees  in  which  Milo's  hands 
were  imprisoned  when  he  was  devoured  by  wild .  beasts.  The 
porter  readily  consented  to  the  painter's  proposal:  he  stripped 
himself,  and  suffered  his  hands  to  be  bound. — '  Now,'  said  the 
artist,  'imagine  that  a  lion  is  darting  upon  you;  and  make  every 
effort  which  you  would  do  in  such  a  cdse  to  escape  his  fury.'  The 
model  threw  himself  into  a  violent  agitation ;  but  he  made  too 
many  grimaces ;  there  was  nothing  natural  in  his  frightful  contor- 
tions.— The  painter  gave  him  further  directions;  but  still  he 
fiiiled  of  producing  the  desired  effect.'  At  length  he  thought  of 
the 'following  singular  method.  He  let :  loose  a  vigorous  mastifl^ 
which  wai9  kept  in  the  yard  of  the  house,  and  desired  him  to  seize 
the  unfortunate  captive.  This  powerfully  excited  both-  gesticuhU 
tion  and  utterance.  The  e^orts  of  the  porter  thus  became  natural ; 
and  the  fury  of  the  animal  increased  in  proportion  as  his  struggles 
were  violent.  The  painter,  iii  a  fit  of  transport,,  seized  his  pen* 
oils.  The  patient,  however,  who  had  been  bitten  and  torn  by  the 
dog,  uttered  violent  cries.  'Excellent!  Bravo!'  exclaimed  the 
artist  '  Continue  I  Oh  !  thait's  admirable !  Finally,  the  sittings 
or  rather  the  torture,  being  at  an  end,  the  artist,  offered  the 
promised  salary :  but  the  model  replied,  that  he  had  agreed  to 
accept  of  a  pound  sterling  for  being  painted  and  not  for  being 
bitten :  he  demanded  a  large  indemnity. 

61.  Anecdote  of  Sir  Francis  BurdetL^One  day,  about  the 
year  I8I9,  he  privately  asked  one  of  his  servant  maids  the 
cause vof^  her  not  dressing  herself  as  neatly  and  genteelly  as  her 
£nnale  companions  were  in  use  to  do,  since  their  wages  were  the 
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■ame?  Tht  nbdett  girl  Umhingly  informed  Um  that  ibehtd  §0 
aged  infirm  mother  to  support  with  that  part  of  ket  wngea  nhkk 
ahecould  spare.  He  asked  her  why  ths  panah  to  wl^daL  din 
bekmged  did  nofr  support  her  ?  Tbagirl  answered  thait  slie Qew 
would  allow  her  mother  to  be  supported  that  waj^  while  abt  wif 
$Ue  to  weik ;  for,  as  her  modlier  had  taken  care  of  her  wiiiis^  Ae 
was  young,  it  was  her  duty  now,  in  as  far  as  she  was  able»  to  tfk§ 
eare  of  her  aged  mother.  Sir  Francis,  being  struck  w|tb  tlis 
answer,  inquired  where  the  mothw  resided ;  And,  beiiig  in^oimA 
of  the  place,  (which  was  at.a  conaiderable  ^ntMnam  from  LonM 
herode  to  the  same,  dismomited  fippm  his  hqrse,  entered  the  hm^ 
«nd  found,  on  conversiog  with,  tlia  mother,  that  the  d^mgbfcif^i 
reports  were  true ;  and  'upen  fiurther  inquiry,  he  ibund  that  di| 
Cunily  had  been  in  respectable  dreumstanoes  until  the  late  bufbind 
vndthe  steward  (a  shjirkiah  country  attorney)  had  quai^Urt 
vho,  in  revenge,  ruined  tb&fiunily.  Sir  Francis,  on  hia  ratam 
4iome,  .sent  privatriy  for  the  girl;  and  after  applauding  her  Ai 
4ier  virtue,  told  her  diat,  in  Biture,  he  would  takia  oare  qf  hm 
mother,  but  to  be  sure  to  doess  afterwards  aa  neatly  oa  her  A&fVf 
servants.  He  then  desired  her  to  let  him  know  how  nauch  of  |w 
wages  she  had  expended  in  au^parting  her  mother,  ainoe  aha  W 
ontered  into  his  aenrice;  and,  upon  being  inlbrmed  tbevasC  hi 
soon  put  into  her  hands  a  bank-stock  titiket  to  that  amoimt;  oaaao^^ 
her,  if  she  oentinued  as  she  had  done,  he  would  keep  bet  ia  kif 
remembrance.  But,  although  these  matters  were  secretly  trsBiv 
acted  between  the  parties,  and  although  the  donor  wished  Ami 
ooncealed,  the  genuine  overflow  of  gratitude  on  the  part  q{  ihlMi 
poor  but  virtuous  women  soon  made  the  facts  puUic 

62.  Broken  JWt.— -A  favourite  dramatic  piece  in  the  taw^stf 
Ihe  Genoese  territory,  is  founded  on  the  ^owia^  tragip  stoiy* 

A  few  years  since  there  lived  at  Port  Maurice,  nearOd^i^ 
two  lovers,  named  Anna  and  Giuseppe,  the  children  of  widows  is 
good  circiunstances,  the  former  eighteen,  and  tl^  latter  twso^ 
years  of  age.  The  parents  had  given  their  consent  to  their  mnn 
and  the  wedding-day  was  soon  to  be  fixed ;  whe9  during  a  diort 
absence  of  Giuseppe,  probably  brought  about  by  artftd  fli» 
trivances,  an  intriguing  &iend  of  the  .fiunily  prevail^  oa  ik 
moUier  of  the  bride  to  give  her  daughter  to  a  osflBa  mahhgr  anitat 
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Anna,  overcome  by  maternal  importunity,  did  what  sli  e  had  not 
firmness  enough  to  refuse  to  do,  and  promised  to  bestow  her  hand 
on  a  man  for  whom  she  felt  no  affection.  Grief  however  soon 
ilndermined  her  health ;  and  by  way  of  amusement^  she  was  sent 
into  the  mountains  to  the  olive  harvest  Her  mother  also  went  to 
$te  some  relations  in  the  country^  and  an  elder  sister  only  was  left 
at  home. 

Anna,  however^  gfew  worse,  and  became  at  last  so  ill^  that 
her  friends,  alarmed  for  her  life,  sent  her  back  to  her  mother^s 
hoasei  Meanwhile  Giuseppe  had  returned,  and  the  report  a£ 
Anna's  intended  compulsory  marriage  soon  reached  his  ears.  On 
fthe  Sunday  blowing  he  met  her  sister  at  mass>  and  with  all  th^ 
Mgency  of  despair  he  implored  her  to  procure  him  a  last  interview 
iHib  his  beloved.  The  sister  yielded,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
6iaseptie  should  find  Anna  in  the  garden  in  the  evening  by 
JbflK^nligfat,  while  the  only  domestic  guardian,  an  (Ad  sailor,  w^ 
it  the  public  house. 

At  the  appointed  time  Giuseppe  was  in  the  garden,  and  there 
be  found  his  Anna.    Weak,  melancholy,  and  silent/  she  weni  tip 
to  him  with  faltering  steps ;  but  in  vain  he  questioned  her ;  ia 
imt  h^  endeavoured  to  draw  from  her  the  acknowledgment  that 
iIm  sdll loved  him ;  not  a  word  ooukl   he  elicit;  mnte,  pale,  and 
inotidnlets,  she  stood  like  a  statue  before  him,    At  length  he  was 
dboQC  to  throw  his  arms  tenderly  around  her,  when  Anna  sudden- 
ly stMtingback,  exclaimed  in  a  tone  which  spoke  a  heart  burstin|^ 
with  agony,  'No,  no,  Giuseppe,  I  am  thine  Anna  no  longer.    Bat 
mark  thy  revenge!'  and  with  these  words  she  drew  a  digger 
she  had  brought  concealed,  and  before  Giuseppe  had  time 
to  interpose,  plunged  it  deep  into  her  bosom,  adding  in  faltering 
ACoents,  *  Oh,  mother,  mother!  Giuseppe,  my  beloved  Giuseppe ! 
•—farewell.'     The  blow  was  almost  immediately  fatal;    she  fell 
ipeeehlefNi  to  the  gromd.     Giuseppe  stood  for  a  moment  transfixed 
trith  horror;    then  casting  himself  down  by  the  side  of  the 
vqpliring  victim,  he  plucked  the  fatal  weapon  from  her  bosom; 
and  while  vaihly  endeavouring  to  stem  the  gushing  torrent,  gave 
)Mtcraiic^  to  his  grief  in  loud  but  tmtivailing  caHs  on  lier  name. 
VWhen  at  last  too  well  assured  of  the  iktal  truth,  that  his  Anna  laf 
^efens;  %im  ^  Hfeless  co^mk,.  lie  Sprung  spin .  a  stole  ^of  fr»^. 
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and  as  if  he  had  been  the  guilty  author  of  the  deed,  hastily  M. 
over  the  wall  of  the  garden  with  the  poignard  in  his  hand. 

The  sbter^  alarmed  at  Anna's  protracted  absence,  went  out 
into  the  garden,  where  her ,  eyes  met  the  awful  spectacle  of  her 
sister  laying  weltering  in  h^r  blood.  Her  screams  brou|^  out  the 
old  sailor,  who. had  returi^ed  late,  and  with,  his  assistance,  the 
body  was  carried  into  the  house. 

The  wretched  Giuseppe/ impelled  by  a  savage  frenay,  after 
strolling  about  all  night,  again  scaled  the  wall  of  the  garfko, 
where  he  no  longer  f6und  his  Anna,  but  only  her  blood.     Wlale 
buhily  employed  in  wiping  it  up  with  his  handkerchief,  the.nidther, 
Ignorant  ot  what  had  happened,   returned  home  early  in  the 
morning,  accompanied  by  the  friqnd  who  was   the  cause  of  the 
catastrophe,  and  unlocking  the ^te,  entered  the  garden.;  The 
frantic  Giuseppe  ran  to  meet  her ;  and  jioldioig  the  bloody  hand- 
kerchief  close  to  her  face,  wildly  cried,  Canasci  tu  puiMngmf 
(Do  you  know  that  blood?)     The  mother  rushed  withaAarU 
presentiment  into  the  hoiise,  where  the  first  object  that  met  her 
view  was  the  corpse  of  h^er  murdered  child.      The  maniac,  agui 
fled  to  the  caverns  of  the  neighbouring  mountains. 

The  corpse  was  decomted  after  the  Itidi$n  feahi^m^  crawasi 
with  a  garland  of  myrtle,  and  deposited  the  night  befive  the 
funeral  in  an  open  coffin  in  the  church  before  the  high-altar.  Here 
a  person  was  placed  to  watch  it  by  the  light  of  consecrated  taper& 
About  midnight  Giuseppe  suddenly  forced  his.  way  iii^  the 
church ;  the  afirighted  watchman  ran  off,  but  stopped  at  •  a  die* 
tance  to  observe  his  motions,  and  beheld,  the  unfortunate  Gia* 
seppe  covering  the  remains  of  the  departed  with  a  thousand  kieeei 
and  burning  tears ;  after  which  he  dispatched  himself  with  the 
same  poignard  which -had  carried  the  stroke  of  death  to  the  hssit 
of  his  Anna. 

The  unhappy  mother  went  raving  mad,  iuid  soon  sunk  iiitoi 
premature  grave.  During  her  insanity,  aihe  would  freqaeoti/ 
exclaim,  in  the  awful  words  of  Giuseppe,  Conosd  im  fd 
tangue?  •     .  . 

63.  Resenting  a  Blow. — An  Englishman  once  on  a  huntiiy 
party,  hastily  struck  a  Peon,  or  .East  India  fopt.  soldier,  fcHrhaysf 
let  loose  at  an  improper  time  a  greyhound.    The  Peon  lufpeod 
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to  be  a  Rajah^uty  which  is  the  highicBt  tribt  of  Hindoo  siddierf. 
On  recdvii^  the  blew  he  et^kited  back^  wkh  Jm  apjpearance  of 
horra^  and  amasement^  and  drew  hia  poignarji.  But  again  corn* 
posidg  himself,  and  looking  stedftsdj  at  his  nabt^^  iie  sai4,  *l 
mda,  ymxt  servant,  and  have  long  ate  your  idee/  And  (lavi^g 
prdnvmnced  this,  he  plunged  the  dagger  into  his  own  boaom.  la 
these  few  words  the  poot  man  patfaetically  expressed,  '  The  ana 
tiiat  has  been  nourished  by  yoo,  riiall  fx>t  take  away  your  life^ 
iMft  in  sparing  yours  I  must  give  up  my  own,  as  I  cannot  8arviv4» 
■dy  dishonour/ 

64.  Remark&bie  eecentrk  Character^ — ^JameS  Sandy,  a  cebf 
iHBted  nteehanic,  died  on  the  Sd  of  Apnl,  i&lS!»  at  Alyth,  in 
(Scotland.    The  originality  ^  genius,  and  charabter  of  eccecitricity^ 
iptiuch  distinguished  this  remarkable  peMon  wls<e,  perhaps,  never 
tfttrpasied.    Deprived  at  an  early  period  of  life  of  die  use  of  hip 
togs,  be  contrived,  by  dint  of  itigenuity,  not  only  to  pass  hia 
tittle  iagreeably,  but  to  render  himself  ui  useful  member  of  society;. 
M^  eoon  displayed  a  taste  for  mechanical  pursuits,  and  contrived 
WH  w^nrkshop  for  his  operations  a  sort  of  circular  bed,  the  sides  of 
^prfakh,  being  raised  about  ei^teen  inches  aboVe  the  clothesi,  were 
employed  as  a  platform  for  turning  lathes,  table  vices,  and  cases  of 
tools  of  all  kinds.     His  genius  for  practical  mechanics  was  univer-' 
mL    He  was  skilled  in  all  kinds  df  turning ;  and  constructed 
betM«l  very  curioas  ladses,  as  w^  as  docks  atid  musidd  instrn^ 
ments  ^  every  desd-iption,  no  less  admired  for  the  sweetness  of 
their  tone,  than  the  elegance  of  their  execution*    He  exodled, 
tbe,  in  the  oonstmctioa  of  c^cal  ihstrtnnents ;  add  made  some 
'Yeflecling  tdescopes,  the  i^ecula  oi  which  were  not  in^sritnr  Ip 
titose  Wished  by  the  most  eminent  London  artijBts.    He  suggested 
4lome  important  iiAprovements  in  the  madbinery  for  spinning  flue.; 
VaA  he  Vas  the  first  who  made  the  woaden>-jointed  snuff-boaes, 
'gederaHy  called  Laurence-kiric  boxes,  some  of  which,  fabricated 
•by  this  self-taught  artist,  were  purchased  and  sent  as  presents  to 
the  loyal  family.     To  hisother  endowmenta,  he  added  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  dmvrtng  and  engraving,  and  in  both  these  arta 
-pNPdactd  specimens  of  the  highest  excellence.     For  upwards  (rf" 
4lftry  years  he  quitted  his  bed  t>Qly  three  times,  and  oa  |iiese 
WMiasioiis  hii  house  was  eitfcer  inniuUted  with  water,  or  -Ihr^ateBeil 
21  3  Q 
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with  danger  firoin  fire.  His  curiosity,  which  was  UDboiitided, 
prompted  him  to  hatdi  different  kinds  of  birds'  eggs  hy  the  natural 
Warmth  of  his  bodj,  and  he  afterwards  reared  the  motley  brood 
with  all  the  tenderness  of  a  parent ;  so  that  on  visiting  him  it  was 
iio  unusual  thing  to  see  various  singing  birds,  to.  which  he  may  be 
said  to  have  given  birth,  perched  on .  his  head,  and  wiarbling  the 
artificial  notes  he  had  taught  them.  Naturally  possessed  of  a 
good  constitution,  and  an  active  cheerful  turn  of  mind,  his  house 
was  the  general  coffee-room  of  the  village,  where  the  affairs  both 
of  church  and  state  were  discussed  with  the  utmost  freedom,  h. 
^consequence  of  long  confinement  his  countenance  had  radier  a 
sickly  cast,  but  it  was  remarkably  expressive,  and  would  have 
afforded  a  fine  subject  for  the  pencil  of  Wilkie,  particularly  when 
he  was  surrounded  by  his  country  friends.  This  singular  nm 
had  acquired,  by  his  ingenuity  and  industry,  an  honourable  ind^ 
pendence;  and  died  possessed  of  considerable  property.  In  shoit; 
liis  history  liolds  out  this  very  instructive  lesson,  that  no  difficul- 
ties are  too  great  to  be  overcome  by  industry  and  perseveranor; 
and' that  genius,  though  it  should  sometimes  iniss  the  distinctisi 
it  deserves,  will  seldom  fail,  unless  by:*  its  own  fault,  to  secare 
competency  and  respectability.  He  was  married  only  about  three, 
weeks  before  his  death.  .        . 

65 »  Date  of  the  Term  *  Guinea,*  and  why  so  called.'^ln  King 
Charles  the  Second^s  time,  when  Sir  Robert  Holmes,  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  brought  gold  dust  from  the  Coast  of  Guinea,  a  guinea  first 
received  its  name  from  that  country. 

66.  Indifference  to  Death. — The  Seapoys  are  noted  for  theff 
carelessness  with  respect  to  death.  Tlie  crime  of  plundering  ii 
punished  by  hanging ;  and  while  a  person  high  in  office  was  thaoA 
•one  day  on  a  ride,  his  cook  was  apprehended  for  stealing  a  fovL 
On  his  return,  the  master  being  informed  of  the  affair,  hastened 
to  the  place  of  confinement,  and  began  expostulating  with  the  Set* 
poy  for  his  incautious  behaviour;  when  the  fellow  exdaimecl 
'  Never  mind  me,  masser ;  masser  know  who  can  cook  his  dinoer 
— good  cook  in  next  tent.'  '  Pooh  !  fellow,  (returned  his  master) 
I  care  not  about  the  loss  of  my  dinner—  I  must  go  to  tlie  gofe^ 
nor's  house,  to  try  to  get  you  released.*— '  O  !  never  mind  wit, 
masser,  never  mind/  replied  the  Seapoy,  '  too  hot  for  mMSMXt$ 
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go  to  governor^  me  care  hot  for  liaDgihg-^ood  cook  tae^t  tent' 
The  influence  of  his  master;  however,'  obtained  his  pardon  ;  not- 
"Withstanding  the  trifling  value  he  was  accustomed,  togetiier  with 
the  rest  of  the  Seapoys,  to  set  upon  life.  This  circumstance  is  a 
fact,  and  can  be  well  attested. 

67-  Navai  Oratory.— Admiral  Blake/  when  a   captain,  was 

sent  with  a  small  squadron  to  the  West  Indies,  on  a  secret  ezpedi- 

■tion  to  the  Spanish  settlements.     It  happened  in  an  eng^ement^ 

'that  one  of  the  ships  blew  up,  which  damped  the  spirits  of  his 

crew ;  but  Blake,  who  was  not  to  be  subdued  by  one  unsuccessful 

occurrence,  cidled  out  to  his  men,  *  Well,  my  lads,  you  have  seen 

an  English  ship  blown  up>  and  now  let's  see  what  sort  of.  a  figure 

a  Spanish  one  will  make  in  the  same  situation.'     This  .^ell- timed 

harangue  raised  their  spirits  immediately,  and  in  less  than  an  hour 

-he  set  his  antagonist  on  fire.     'There,  my  lads^'  said  he;  ^I  knew 

'wie  should  have  our  revenge  soon.'        . 

68.  Extraordinary  Accident. — A   poor   Irishwoman,  selling 
apples,  was  wheeling  her  barrow  oil  the  footrpavement  in  Cromer* 
'8treet>  BruhsWick-square,  London,  when  the  street -keeper  seized 
the  barrow  to  take  it  to  the  Green-yard.'   Neither  tears  nor  entrea- 
ties could  prevail  on  him  to  return  it.     She  told  him  the  barrow 
'contaihed  all  her  earthly  substance,  and  was  the  only  support  of 
'  herself  and  five  children,  besides  a  sick  husband':  he  wasinexora- 
'  ble;     As  he  wa9  crossing  the  street,  the  pavement  sunk  under  him, 
'  in  coftseque'nce  of  the^^wer  falling,  and  he  was  engulphed  above 
the  waist. '   Thie  pobr  woman  taking  advantage  of  his  awkwfurd 
situation,  laid  hold  oC  her  barroV   and  escaped.      He  had  to 
'  remain  there  near  half  an  hour,  during  which  time.it  poured  down 
'rain  in  such  torrents,  that   the  hole  filled  with  it,  and  he  was  in 
'  water  to  his  neck;    He  was  at  length  dug  but,  more  dead  than 
'  alive,  from  the  wet  and  (k)ld,  having  received  no  fartlier  injury 
'  than  some  slight  bruises  in  his  legs. 

'     '  69.  Mr.  Justice  Bailey:— T^e  followmg  anecdote  of  this  judge 

has  been  furnished  by  an  attorney,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  giving 

him  briefs  when  a  counsel   at  the  bar.     It  happened,  by   some 

'  accident,  that  a  moti6n  which  Mr.   Bailey  was  to  have  made 

•  escaped  him,  by  which  his  client,   the  attorney,  was  fixed  with 

*  costs.    Mr,  Bailey,  too  sooner,  perceived  this  ,n^lect,  than,  with  a 
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'noble  dimntertrtedness,  he  adLBogvrkdged  the  fiiid4  w#§  liis«  and 
he  alone  bogbt  to  suffer  for  iV  pulling/  a$  the  mo»  tim(^  kfilBp  the 
hands  of  his  client,  a  cheque  upon  hi«  bapkffi:  fi^  th#  nxHifff  .-^ 
Struck  with  aftaniahmeDt  ad  this  uMcojnmpn  gener^Mi^,  the 
attorney  peremptorily  refused  the  offer.  Soin#  yeftrs  aft^wav^i^ 
boWcTtr^  falling  under  embflirraasment.  he  wr<^  t^  M,t.  f^ej, 
reminding  him  of  the  circumstance,  and  requesting  the  Uiai^ »/ 
tf 50.  Here  let  the  candour  and  sincerity  of  th0  man  Mna  fsrtk 
in  their  nativecblcHnra.*— No  sooner  wai  he  reolindi^fl '  of  tb^put 
transacticm^  than^  like  a  faithful  trustee  for  aiK>ther»  l^l^ieii^hiiii 
the  J?  100,  teUing  him  there  wa^  no  delicacy  vequir^  or.  ^ifMij 
hk  receiving  that  which  belonged  to  Um ! 

Another  anecdote  haa  been  related  of  this  manj^  #e  a  proof  of 
the  extraordinary  mftdness  and  hmnaliity  of  hia  mtw^»  Thq  Sf$ 
time  he  had  occasion,  as  9.  crimmal  jiidge,  tgt  pas4  sei^tpMpe  sf 
death  upon  a  culprit,  when  he  Came  to  the  wovdsjt  ^  until  you  m 
'dead,*  hit  utterance  fiuled  him;  and  from  a  sudden  9crvcm  sea- 
Bibility  at  the  awful  import  of  death  prouounccid  even  tQwaids  ip 
offender,  he  shed  tears,  and  could  only  uticulate>  '  And  ^  Lnpi 
teve  mercy  on  your  soul.' 

70.  Something  Remarkable, — At,  the  dinner  of  the  A^psaU 
tural  Society  at  Brighton,,  in  the  United  States  of  A^nerica^.  wttB 
produced  some  black  Morocco  leather,  and  a  pair  of  ladiea'  shod, 
which  were  manufactured  Drom  the  skin  of  a  goat  that  was  sUie 
in  the  morning  of  the  same  day  at  Charlestown.  The  anioal  wsi 
killed,  stri]^ed  of  his  skin,  which  was  tanned  «oA  curried,  sad 
a  pair  of  shoes  made  from  it  in  less  thad  twelve  houm. 

71  •  6riiai6/fii^.— -Gambling  was  invented  by  thcf  LydiipSi  ^^ 
under  the  pressure  of  a  great  famine.  To  divert  themselves  from 
dwelling  on  their  sufferings  they  c<Kitrived  dice,  balls,  tables^  &c 
It  is  added,  that  to  bear  their  calamity  the  better^  tbey  used  to 
play  a  whole  day  without  intermission,  that  they  might  not  fid 
the  effects  of  the  want  of  food.  The  invention  intended  ai  t 
remedy^  for  hunger  is  now  a  very  common  catcse  of  that  evil* 

73.  Orme, — An  excellent  Repmrtee. — When  this  intelligcii 
historian  presided  in  the  export  warehouse  of  Madras^  one  Daf  «1* 
son,  who  acted  under  him,  one  day  at  break^t^  being  asked  bf 
Mr.  Oime  of  whit  prM^uioH  kU  faikm  wae^  Davidson  repM 
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that  he  was  a  sacldlev.  '  And  fikray/  said  be^  '  why  did  he  not 
make  yau  a  saddler?*  ^  I  wa9  always  whixosieal/  said  Davidsoa, 
and  T^ifhi^T  chose  to  try  my  fovtune,  as  you  have  done»  in  the 
E^ast  Ia4U  Company's  service.  But  pray»  sir/  continued  he^  *  of 
what  profession  was  ^our  father?'  '  My  fiither/  answered  the 
histonan,  rather  sharply,  *  was  a  gentleman.'  '  And  why/  re- 
torted Davidsou,  with  greajt  simplicity^  '  did  he  not  breed  you  up 
a  gentlen^m]' 

.73-  Extraordinary  Circumatanae.'^A  solicitor,  near  Leedi|» 
having  offended  the  vestry  of  the  township,  they  determined  to 
tax  his  bill,  for  legal  business  done  at  the  quarter  sessions.  It  was 
accordingly  sent  to  London  for  that  purpose ;  but  it  was  fbund 
so  reasonable^  that  the  master,  instead  of  meeting  the  esqpectations 
of  the  vestry,  made  additions  to  the  bill,  which  exceeded  the 
.deduction  by  ten  shillings,  and  lef^  the  township  to  pay  nearly  tcp 
pounds  for  the  expences  of  taxing. 

74.  Heroic  Sacrifice* — In  the  reduction  of  hands  belonging  to 
the  divingibeli  vessels  at  Plymouth,  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Sh^xlfi  was  discharged,  whose  pay,  trifling  as  it  was,  supported 
himself,  his  wife  and  five  children,  with  an  aged  mother.  On 
this  bding  kpown,  a  noble  fellow  (a  Tar)  called  Jackson,  stepped 
.forwards  and  observed  to  an  officer,  '  I  am  young,  have  served  in 
th^  luvy,  and  may  get  into  that  service  again;  let  me  be  discharg- 
ed, in  the  room  of  poor  Searle,  who  has  a  large  &mily  to  support.' 
liiiS  rec^uest  was  complied  with,  though  we  cannot  help  observing, 
that  such  rare  and  gallant  devotedness  deserved  a  better  fkte;  but 
tfaja  heroism  m  private  life  did  not  pass  unrewarded.  He  was 
recommended  to  the  notice  of  a  captain  of  a  sUm^  of  war,  fitting 
in  Hamoaae,  and  Jackson  got  a  birth  to  his  liking. 

?$•  Severe  Frott.^ln  the  year  I68S,  there  was  one  of  the 
.(interest  frosts  ever  known  in  Europe :  it  continued  from  Novem- 
ber to  March.  In  France  it  was  so  very  severe,  that  the  hares  and 
rabbits  came  into  the  principal  towns  and  took  shelter.  In  Hol- 
.hmd  there  had  been  a  violent  flood  but  a  short  time '  before,  to 
which  the  frost  succeeding,  the  whole  country  bore  the  appear- 
•Qce  of  a  sea  of  glass.  A  prodigious  number  of  poor  were 
starved  to  death  in  Germany,  France^  Britain,  and  Ireland.  In 
£af  land  the  feathered  trib^  mffered  so  conaiderabJy,  that  but  few 
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.  birds  were  seen  the  ensuing  sonuner.    Wild  dodn  and  other  water* 
.Ibwl  dropped  down  dead  in  the  pnblic  streets.     The  nights  were 
so  severe,  that  piles  of  wood  were  lighted  op  at  the  ends  of 
several  streets^  which  were  left  burning  till  morning,  in  order  to 
•qualify  the  cold  for  thoee  whose  necessary  avocations  called  them 
-abroad.     The  Thames  was  so  frozen  over,  that  even  at  Wodwtdi, 
carts  and  waggons  loaded  passed  over  into  Essex,  and  fuel  was 
brought  over  by  the  same  conveyance.    Vegetables  perished  in  die 
ground,  and  all  the  corn  was  expected  to  be  destroyed  ;  but,  con- 
trary thereto,  the  ensuing  harvest  of  1684  was  the  earliest  nd 
most  plentiful  for  many  years  before.  .      . 

76.  Revenge. — The  following  remarkable  fiict  occurred  in  the 
park  of  Lord  Grantley,  at  Wonersh,  near  Guildford.  A  fiivn, 
drinking,  was  suddenly  pounced  upon  by  one  of  the  swans,  whidi 
.  pulled  the  animal  into  the  water,  and  held  it  under  until  quite 
drowned.  This  was  observed  by  the  other  deer  in  the  park,  snd 
did  not  long  go  unrevenged ;  for,  shortly  after,  this  very  swui, 
'  which  had  hitherto  never  been  molested  by  the  deer,  was  singled 
out  when  on  land,  and  furiously  attacked  by  a  herd,  whidi 
surrounded  and  presently  killed  the  offender. 

77..  Curious  Occurrence, — Near  the  entrance  of  Kilkeiiirf 

,  harbour,  a  large  sea^fowl  was  shot,  having  through  its  neA  m 

'  arrow,  such  as  those  described  by  Captain  Cook  to  be  used  by  die 

natives  of  the  islands  of  the   Pacific  Ocean.     The  shaft  of  Ae 

.  arrow,  which  is  about  eight  inches  long,  is  of  a  kind  of  wood 

.  res69[nbling  bone,  and  is  rudely  bearded  i^ith   iron.     The  besrd 

and  shaft  shot  at  least  four  inches  through  the   neck ;  and  the 

flesh  round  the  shaft  is  not  only  healed,  but  perfectly  hard  and 

callous. 

78.  Sagacity  and  Affection  of  a  Dog.'^A  wandering  mm 

.from   Inveresk  perished  by  falling  over  one  of  the   pred^too 

.  banks  on  the  water  of  Mofikt»  about  eight  miles  from    that  plseei 

and  was  discovered  in   the  following  manner  : — Some  shephedi, 

•  while  standing  on  the  precipice,  observed  a  strange  dog  close  ty  a 

ewe,  and,  imagining  it  was  committing  mischief  among  theaheep^ 

they  descended  and  crossed  the  water  for  the  purpose  of  drivil^  it 

away ;  %but^  to  their  surprise,  the  dog  furiously  resisted  all  Aeir 

endeavours,  and  on  looking  round,  they  discovered  the  bodjjrtf 
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the  unfortunate  man.  A  cart  whs  speedily  procured,  and  when 
the  corpse  was  put  in^  the  poor  dog  immediately,  jumped  into  ity 
and  having  taken  his  station  with  apparent  gladness  at  the  head  of 
his  late  master^  remained  there  till  they  reached  Moffat  church,  where 
the  body  was  deposited,  and  where  the  faithful  animal,  in  spite  of 
every  effort  to  remove  him,  continued  uhtO  the  interment  took  place. 
79.  Cunning  0/  a  Fox. — At  a  fox-hunt  in  Galloway,  a  very 
stzong  fox  happc^nedto  be  started:  the  hounds  were  remarkably 
fleet,  and  gained  fast  cm  him ;  he  perceiving  this,  made  for  a  high 
wall  at  no  great  distance,  and  springing  over  it  crept  close  in  at  the 
bottom;  no  sooner  were  the  hounds  over  than  he  sprang  over  to 
th6  other  side  again;  they  followed  him,  until  by  doing  this 
repeatedly  he  quite  exhausted  the  dogs ;  he  then  walked  away  with 
ibe  utmost  deliberation. 

t  80.  Extraordin&ry  Conflict, — The  following  is  an  extract  of  a 
letter  from  Lieut.  Collett,  in  the  Company's  service,  in  the  Presi- 
dency of  Bombay,  to  his  sister  in  England : — '  In  the  beginning  of 
May,  1816,.  our  army,  from  the  hot  winds  and  bad  weather,  be- 
caipe  so  sickly  .that  we  were  ordered  into  quarters.  On  the  6th  of 
May  we  passisd  through  a  forest,  and  encamped  on  its  skirts  near 
a  small  village ;  the  head  man  of  which  entreated  us  to  destroy  a 
large  tiger  which  had  killed  seven  of  his  men,  was  in  the  daily 
hi^tof  stealing,  his  cattle,  and  had  that  morning  wounded  his 
eon. — Another  officer  and  myself  agreed  to  attempt  the  destruC'* 
ticm  of  this  monster.  We  immediately  ordered  seven  elephants, 
and  w^t  in  quest  of  the  aniipaal,  which  we  found  sleeping  under  a 
bush.— The  noise  of  the  elephants  awoke  him,  when  he  made  a 
furious  charge  on  us,  and  my  elephant  received  him  oof  her  should 
der;  the  other  six  turned  about  and  ran  off,  notwithstanding  the 
^certions  of  their  riders,  and  left  me  in  the  above  situation.  I 
had'  seen  many  tigers,  and  had  been  at  the  killing  of  them,  but 
iMNrer  so  large  a  one  as  this.  The  elephant  shook  him  off.  I  then 
fired  two  balls,  and  the  tiger  fell ;  but  again  recovering  himself, 
he  made  a  spring  at .  me.  1  escaped  him,  and  he  seized  the 
elephant  by  her  hind  leg  ;  then  receiving  a  kick  from  her,  and 
•notherball  from  me,  he  let  go  his  hold,  and  fell  a  second  time.^-- 
Xhinking  he  was  by  this  time  disabled,  I  very  unfortunately  dis* 
VMl^nled^  intending  t»put  an  eod  to  his  exiatfiiice  with  my:pi8tol8; 
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when  the  nibTi8ter>  who  wisunly  crotiehii%  U%ttkm  tMi<to  iprinfc 
iftadfe  it  «t  that  hntoniaaty  and  casf^  '■It  m  hk  HEMiuth;  Imt  il 
'{ilekised  God  to  gi»e  mife  atieoffth  mnd  pitanium  of  knind*  I  he^ 
Brodnteiy  fired  intohts  body,  aad  "SmdiAff  that  had  litdt  eAet» 
tued  B^\  tny  forot,  happ%  disengaged  ny  ana ;  and  then  dineko 
ing  my  pittol  to  hk  heart,  I  at  length  socbeeded  in  deitooyiug 
him,  after  receiving  twenty-three  •fva*e  WDyndai'^^Lieiit.  GoHett 
was  io  mudi  hdrt  as  t<rhe  obhged  Jto  retire  frimi  the  etrFiee  ef  the 
fields  This  action  did  net  eteape  the  notke  of  dw  Mhrtpiie  e( 
Hastings,  and  the  lieatenani  has  been  «{ipOiiited  te*.ap4etliiB 
liable  tDexertio!^. 

81.  Wkimtical  Metkod  of  pmiishing  Libellers  in  Jbc«ii0.«-«-AB 
eld  traveller  relates  tiie  following  instance  ef  a  whimsical  ttetfasd 
of  punishing  libellers^  in  Russia,  in  the  la^  century  t^-^^  While  t 
resided  at  Moscow,  there  was  a  gentletnaft  who  thought  #1  to 
publish  a  qaarto  volume  in  Vindication  of  the  liberties  of  the  eab» 
}ect,  and  grossly  reflecting  upon  the  imltmited  power  «f  die 
Caar  Peter,  and  etposing  the  inkptity  of  the  wlMle  legialtfoie 
(if  it  mkj  be  so  called)  <^  that  empit^^  The  olfeader  Was 
itniDediately  seised  by  vittae  of  a  warrant  Sig^ied  by  eme  el 
the  principal  officers  ^  state;  he  was  tried  hi  a  stiiittMiy 
Way,  his  book  determined  to  be  a  libel,  and  he  himself,  as 
the  anther,  condemned  to  *  eat  his  own  Words/  The  eentettce  was 
literally  carried  mto  execution  on  the  following  day.  A  ecafibld 
was  erected  in  the  most  pdpekms  pait  of  the  town,  the  Imperial 
provoH  was  the  execntioner^  and  aU  the  mi^trates  attended  at  the 
eeremony.  Tlie  book  was  severed  frem  the  binding,  the  margiM 
were  cut  off,  and  every  leaf  was  rolled  \ip,  as  near  as  f  can 
leootteot,  in  the  fbrm  of  a  lottery  tiehet,  when  it  is  taketi  bxSt  «f 
llie  «idie^  by  the  blue-coat  boy.  The  Miix&e  bf  the  libel  Was  Iheik 
served  with  them  separately  by  die  provest,  who  put  %hem  iMo 
his  meuth,  to  the  no  small  divenion  of  the  speciaters.  The  gee«- 
demaA  had  received  a  Complete  mouthful  before  he  began  to  chew; 
h«ft  he  was  obliged,  en  pain  of  the  eevei^t  ba^nade,  to  sWalloW 
as  many  of  the  leaves  as  the  czar's  serjeant-surgeolii  and  phjrsiebn 
thought  It  pessible  for  him  to  do  without  hnmediaie  haaard  oif  his 
Ufow  As  sooo  as  they  determined  that  it  w^uld  be  dangeress  te 
fweesed,  the  remaiMder  of  the  seateitee  wsas^  lifipetidel  <h#  llM 
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time^  and  resumed  again  the  next  day  at  the  same  time^  place^  and 
hoar^  and  strictly  conformable  to  the  same  ceremony.  I  remem- 
ber it  was  three  days  before  this  execution  was  over ;  but  I  attend- 
ed it  constantly^  and  was  convinced  that  the  author  had  actually 
swallowed  every  leaf  of  the  book.  Thus^  I  think^  he  may  be  very 
justly  said  to  have  eaten  his  own  words.  I  could  not  help  observ- 
ing, that  now  and  then  he  suffered  great  torture ;  which,  from  an 
aecurate  attention,  I  discovered  to  arise  from  particular  leaves  on 
trhich  the  strongest  points  of  hU  ttrgumsnts  were  printed.' 

82.  Mozart. — ^Whilst  some  of  the  first  compositions  of  this 
inimitable  master  are  fresh  upon  the  ears  of  many  of  our  readers^ 
we  presume  that  every  anecdote  of  the  composer  cannot  fidl  to  be 
interesting,  and  therefore  extract  the  following  account  of  the  early 
genius  of  thismusical  prodigy  from  the  memoirs  of  the  Baron  de 
Grimm:— 

'  The  master  of  a  choir  at  Salsbourg,  by  name  Mozart,  is  just 
sffrived  at  P^s  (176S)  with  two  children.  His  daughter,  who  is 
only  eleven  years  of  age,  plays  on  the  harpsichord  divinely ;  she 
executes  the  most  difficult  pieces  with  a  precision  that  is  perfectly 
iutbiiishing.  Her  brother,  who  will  not  be  seven  years  old  dH 
next  February,  is  a  yet  more  extraordinary  phenomenon:  so  extre- 
crdinary  that  we  scarcely  know  how  to  believe  wh^  we  saw  wiA 
imir  own  eyiM,  and  heard  with  our  own  ears.  Not  only  does  he 
teecate  the  most  difficult  passages  with  the  utmost  precision,  but 
ihe  astoniriiing  thing  is,  to  hear  him  play  from  his  own  head  for 
«n  hour  together,  abandoning  himself  to  all  the  inspirationiE»  of 
his  genius,  producing  a  thousand  ideas  that  enchant,  which 
aocceed  the  one  to  the  other  with  the  utmost  taste,  and  the  most 
exquisite  harmony,  perfectly  free  from  all  confunan.  The  most 
consummate  master  of  the  science  could  not  show  more  skill  im 
his  WMlulations,  which  he  conducts  by  ways  the  least  known,  yet 
siwBjB  exact.  He  reads  with  the  utmost  readiness  all  the  music 
presented  to  him,  and  writes  and  composes  with  wonderftd  fiuafity, 
withont  coming  near  the  instrument  to  seek  his  chords*  I  wrotfe 
down  a  minuet,  and  desired  him  to  put  the  bass  to  it;  he  took  the 
pen  and  did  so  immediately,  without  ever  touching  the  harpsi^ 
diord.  Another  thing  to  which  1  was  a  witness,  and  which  seems 
elipost  incompreheusible,  istbis:— >A  lady  asked  him  the  other 
tl  5r 
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day,  wMher  he  eoald,  by  bit  rtrr  alooc»  wilhovt  leeing  tbe  mufic^ 
Moompany  an  Italian  Car€thn9,  whidb  she  knew  by  beart,  «im| 
ahe  began  to  sing  it.  The  cbild  tried  a  baaa^  which  he  foqnd  nol 
perfectly  exact,  becauae  of  the  impossibility  ^  preparing  befort^ 
hand  tbe  acconpanimrnt  of  at  song  wUcb  be. did  not  know;  bol 
when  the  air  was  finished,  be  requested  the  kdy  to  sing  it  agaio^ 
and  in.  the  second  essay  he  not  cynly  pUyed  the  air  perfectly  wnQ 
with  his  right  hand,  but  he  added  the  bass  with  his  left,  with^at 
the  least  hesitation  or  embarraasmenti  After  tfais^  he  begged  tbp 
kdy.  ten  times  over,  to  sing  the  air  again,  and  eyery  tive  varied 
the  diaracter  of  the.  aecoropanimeol.  H«.wo«ld  prqbahiy  bsYf 
gone  on  to  twenty  tiniea,  had  he  pgi  been  desired  to  atop.  Tfasi^ 
two  extraordinary  children  have  exeM)9d'  the  admiratioii  of  evai) 
ene  wiio  has. seen  and  heard'  them*  The  emperor  ^nd  U^e^wrai 
queen  loaded  them  with  kindness,  and  they  received  aui:  eqiis% 
wahtt' ceceptlc^  at  the  courts  of  Munich  im^  Mimbei^L  *Tlie 
fiithev  proposes  going  fir.om  hence  to  Engli^nd,  and  he  afUirvaidf 
Bwans  ta  ^try  bis  childrcfn  to  t\^,\qiwer  p^rts  of  Qenmany.'  ^ 

SB. 'The  American  $  £«fp^A*0i<.  —  Some  Aaiiericaii  xaftsasil 
being' obliged  to  return  home.wiihQUi  ^eUing  tl^eir  lumber,  wsif 
out  of  cashf  and  bad  no  mode  mf  ren^ni^ing  their  whiskey  i)H)r 
let.  f  Let  mc|  have  it,'  sliys  one,  ^  IwiU  tiry  what  .1  C4P  do.-  $9 
putting  in  half  a  gallon  of  water,  he  stepped  iqto  a  stove  ia 
Harrisburg,  and  asked  for  half  a  gallon  of  whiskey;  whifh.va^ 
measured  and  poured  in.  <  You  must  wait .  until  we;  come  do«e 
again  for  your  pay,'  ^aid  the  raftisman  ;  *  we  have  left  o«r  Iwnber, 
and  ^aU  return  next  week/  '  Nay,'  sakl  the  storekeeper,  '  1  vill 
not  trust  you  a  hap'arth.'-r'  Youil  then  have  to  take  the  whiiksj 
back,'  said  the  fellow.  So  the  storekeeper  measured  back  his  bslf 
gallon  of  grog,  and  the  raftsman  joined  his  ct^mpaniooa  with  tvs 
quarts  of  half  and  half. 

84.  Singular  Circumat(mc€*^>^A  large  awai^n  of  bees,  eif 
Friday,  visited  the  market«square  at  Shrewsbury,  aiyl  maojrsf 
them  settled  on  the  head  efrone  of  the  dealere.ia  v.ege^bks.  A 
sergeant  of  the  militia  immediately  procured  a  bcoom,  wbidb  ha 
hojsted  on  his  baUiert,  whilst afemale  sounded  the  usual  mmk 
on  such  occlusions;  and  in  about  half  an  houf  the  whale  of 
the  swarm  were  collected;  oa  the  br^oio^   to  thtt  great  f9 
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tf  the  market  peoplie,  and  hived.  A  dispute  theii  aros0 
between  the  sergeant  and  the  woman,  respecting  which  had\4| 
ri^t  to  the  new  colony,  and  the  latter  in  a  passion  upset  the 
'V^bole;.i&  consequence  of.  which  raatiyofthebeses  w^e  killed^ 
but  fortunately  no  person  was  stung.  The  sergeant  agaiuj  with 
•ther  Msistahce,  restored  th6  bees  to  Ihe  hive ;  sfier  which  it  was 
tehen  to  the  mayor,  the  Rev.:  H.  Owen,  by  the  contending  -paf^ 
ties  ;  when  it  was  claimed  by  his  worship  as  k>rd  of  the  manor  o^ 
the  town,  to  the  mutual  disappointment  of  thes^geaUt  and-  hit 
•pponent. 

%5,^  ^lagmtidmity  exemplified,  hy  a  Hight^aymaH,  in  th$ 
'£Rf^hland9  of  Scotland:  or  u  curiam  Anecdote  of  SergeMni 
Mi9re4 — Not  many  years  €ifter  the  last  rebellion:  in  8ootUmd,  an 
officer  of  some  distinction  was  travelling  through-  the-  highlands; 
fiflirbafons  as  that  part  of  Scotland  still  is,  it -was  much  more  so 
then.  The  public  roads,  where  there  were  any^  were  hardly  per* 
mrable.**-The  people,  though,  originally  good-natured,  were 
peeoliaifly.  inimical'  to  soldiers,  while  the  massacve  that  followed 
'fehe  battle  of  Culloden  was  yet  recent  in  their,  memories. 
:  Thus  situated  the  officer  could  not  possibly  know  his  way^  and 
Si  w^s  abnost  in  vain  to  ask,  where  he  could  neither  undenttand 
iipr  be  understood.  To  complete  his  misfortune,  there  happened 
ji9  be  that  day  a  great  fall  of  snow.  He  was  attended  only  with 
ar'tiiigle  servant.  In  such  circumstances  they  continued  theit 
^MDmcy^  not  doubting  but  that  they  should. perish  at  last.  .After 
•i#imd^rin|p  in  this  painfal  Suspense  the  iivbole  day,  they  discavei<ed 
idB  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  something  lik^alight  ati^di^nce^. 
ff'bither  they  repaired  withoot  hesitation ;  but  When  they  reached 
llm  spot  where  they  expected  to  find  a  house^  they  foOnd  theui^ 
'wAvBS  at  the  foot  of  a  tremendous  procipice^  and  the  light  that  had 
decoyed  them  still  glimmering  at  an  inaccessible  height  above 
*llbtir  heftds.  In  this  state  of  desperation  they  hallooed  witli  all 
ibeir  night,  and  were  immediately  asked  by  a  human  voice  what 
jUktey  wanted.  They  then  declared  their  situation,  And  only  begged 
to  know  whether  they  could  hope 'for  any  relief.  In  an  instant  A 
0un  OMne,  and  desired  them  to  follow  iiim.  They  did  so,  but 
•]ilrefe  obliged,  though  reluctantly, .  to  leave  their  horses  fastened 
below.    They  soon  arrived  by  a  zigzag  wny,  ta  a>  larg6  i^ii^fity'ik 
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die  middle  of  the  rock,  and  the  firat  sight  they' saw  Wart  valfc 
pile  of  faggots  lighted  up  in  the  centre  of  a  prodigkms  Tacoilyi 
There  their  gaideleft  them,  and  returned. in  a  moment  flrom  soiM 
concealed  part  in  this  subterraneous  habitation;  with  above  fiftf 
armed  men.  ■        ■    ;       . 

At  such  a  formidable  and  unexpected  object/  in  circumstandiBa 
o^erwise  sufficiently  perilous^  our  travellers  were  grei^y^  and  la^ 
avoidably  startled,  when  one,  who  seemed  to  have  the  command 
of  the  rest,  addressed  them  to  this  purpose : 

'  You  can  be  at  no  loss  to  guess  what  we  are,  from  our  appeiFi* 
i^dce ;'  but  you  have  Nothing  to  fear.  Forthough  we  live  by  what 
is  called  violence,  yet  we  are  not  insensible,  to  humanity.  Onr 
depredations  are  never  stained  with  cruelty,  and  Seldom  with 
blood ;  and  those  whom  necessity  has  thrown  on  our  care,  'have 
never  either  been  treated  with  barbarity,  or  suffered  ta  want.  Wt 
extort  a  little  from  those  only  who  are  able  to  spare  it ;  blit  tbA^ 
augment  than  diminish  the  property  of  the  poor.  We  kiiow  what  we 
have  to  expect  when  we  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  rich  and  power- 
ful, and  are  resigned  to  our  fate ;  but  we  nev^  take  advantage  of 
the  miserable.  Nor  is  it  to  distress  others,  but  soldy  to  support 
cmrselves,  that  we  live  in  this  manner.  You  see  our  quarters,  and 
•hall  have  all  the  accommodation  they  can  afford  you  ;  and  if  yoft 
can  trust,  us,  who  have  no  reason  to  deceive  you,  we  welcoi)ae  yea 
to  a  temporary  residence  in  these  adamantine  abodes,  with  the 
most  perfect  sincerity.  Our  fare  is  homely  but  wholesome,  and 
our  beds,  though  coarse,  are  not  infested  with  vermin.  Nor  be 
under  any  concern  for  your  horses  ;  they  too  shall  share  our  pro- 
tection and  hospitality.  We  have  no  hay,  but  they  shall  not 
want  for  com  and  water.  Stables  we  have  none,  but  can  shelter 
them  for  one  night,  at  least,  sufficiently  from  the  inclemencies  of 
the  weather/ 

This  harangue  revived  the  courage  of  the  guests,  and  they 
were  seasonably  presented  with  a  cup  of  whiskey  each,  to  recover 
them  from  the  cold  and  fatigue  they  had  suffered.  Their  stomachs 
hy  this  time  must  have  been  abundantly  keen,  and  by  their  own 
account,  they  never  supped  more  deliciously  in  their  lives  than 
they  did  that  mght>  on  poultry  and  fine  highland  mutton  hastily 
broiled  on  the  live  ashes. 
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*:  Rest  wat  the  next  thing  of  which  thejr  stood  most  in  need: 
and  their  generous  host  led  them  to  an  inner  apartment  in  th^ 
oave,  which  seemed  to  be  at  once  their  treasury  and  their  maga« 
sine.  .  There  .two  sacks  of  heath  were  by  his  orders  brought  in^. 
and  put  on  end  with  its  crop  uppermost.  Then  a  rope  was  &8ten« 
ed  about  the  whole  to  keep  it  together.  On  this  simple  contri* 
Vance,:  which  formed  a  most  delicious  sofa,  they  laid  themselves- 
down* 

.  The  officer  had  some  notes  of  value  about  him,  and  about, 
twenty  guineas  in  gold,  besides  a  very  handsome  gold  watch,  and, 
other  costly  trinkets ;  but  as  he  expected  they  would  search  him 
for  his  money,  he  did  not  attempt  to  secret  any  thing.  Their 
host  either  discovered  or  suspected  their  timidity,  and  offered 
himself  to  be  their  guard.  They  dissuaded  him  as  much  as 
possible;;  but  he  told  them  plainly,  that  unless  he  kept  himseli^ 
constantly  by  them,  he  could  not  be  answerable  for  the  conduct 
of  his  companions. 

He  therefore  slept  by  them  on  the  bare  rock  the  whole  nighL 
In  the  morning  they  found  themselves  thus  alone  with  him,  and 
•very  thing  as  they  left  it  in  the  evening,  save  that  of  the  whole 
ifty  men'  they  saw,  not  one  was  now  visible  but  the  head  of  the 
gang..  Another  fire  of  wood  was  instantly  lighted  up,  and  as  be 
toldjthem  .they  had  nearly  twenty  miles  to  ride  before  they  could 
find  any  provision  for  themselves  or  horses,  they  were  prevailed 
m  to.esLt  very  heartily  of  cheese  and  whiskey  ere  they  set  out. 
!  ,  He  then  produced  their  horses,  which  had  been  well  fed,  and 
were  in  diarming  spirits.  He  likewise  insisted  in  putting  them  on 
a  road  where  they  might  be  in  no.  further  danger  of  losing  their 
way.  On  this  the  servant  was  ordered  to  dismount  arid  give  him 
his  horse ;  but  he  chose  rather  to  walk,  and  told  them  he  could 
easily  keep  up  with  them.  At  their  parting,  the  officer  said» 
^  Sir,  we  are  struck  at  the  whole  of  your  conduct^  from  first  to 
last,,  with  equal  admiration  and  gratitude.  We  have  been  treated 
Uke  princes,  where  we  expected  our  throats  were  to  be  cut.  It  is 
not  in  my  power  sufficiently  to  reward  your  generosity  ;  but  here 
is  a  small  purse  of  guineas,  which  is  all  the  ready  cash  I  have 
about  me.    I  can  very  well  spare  it,  and  shall  think  myself  honour- 
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ed  by  your  aceet^taihcd  oF  it.    I  am  only  lorry  it  is  tiot  mofee^  fyt 
your  hake/ 

'    *  Look'e.  sir/  said  tbe  highlandnUin/  *  jroil  now  see  our  wijr- 
of  life.    The  fellows  you  savCr  are  all  trusty  mnd  tried.     We  go  Is- 
tf  free  market  for  whatever  ivtre  Want.     In  such  a  situation  ttomfR 
oan  he  no  object  to  us  ;  though  it  welie»  know  thai  SergeaAtlfcii' 
ift  above  being  hired'  to  do  what  his  heart  tfelW  him  ia  boT  right'^ 
— Are  you  Sergeant   More?'   exclaimed  the  officer. — *I  ai9.'«« 
*^hy  your  name  is  a  terror  to  the  whole  country  round.'— ^'  Itis.' 
•**'  Dei  you  kn6w  that  a  reward  is  offered  for  you  dead  oralivc?'-^' 
^I  do.' ^*  Why  then  do  you  trust  yourself  alone  with  two  amad 
inen?' — 'To  show  you  that  my  heart  is  a  atranger  to  fear.'    He 
Chen  drew  his  sword,  and  leaning  on  it  gently,  '  Sir/  said  ke^-'J 
Was  bom  a  gentleman,  and  have  lived  a  clown.     Early  tniafoitaiMi 
obliged  ifne  to  conceal  ray  name  and  family,  &nd  enlist  iatfaf 
army.     My  conduct  there  attracted  the  attention  of  my  aupevior^ 
but  1  had  no  interest  to  raise  me  higher  than  a  halbeit,  and  was 
discharged  with  the  regiment  in  which  I  served*     This  < way  of 
lif^  was  then  imposed  on  me  by  necessity.     It  is  likelyr  I  shall  ba 
tuade  an  example,  to  deter  others  fVom  the  same. clandestine  |Bae» 
iices:  and  all  I  ask,  when  you  hear  of  my  death,  whether  |MiUis 
or  private,  is.  that  you  remember  you  onee  owed  yoor  U0b  to.hiBfi 
who  never  took  one  but  in  the  cause  of  his  country,  whe&lia 
fought  for  his  king,  and  exposed  his  own.* 

86.  Extraordinary  Preservation  of  a  wounded  Rutgum  M* 
iftff .-^Tn  the  disastrous  retreat  of  the  French  army,  after  the 
doiiflagration  of  Moscow,  the  following  melancholy  histocyof  a 
poor  wounded  Russian  is  given  by  Surgeon  Begin,  of  the  Fraxb 
army  :—»•' After  leaving  Moscow,  (says  M.  Begin)  we  found  all 
the  villages  in  ashes,  and  a  dead  silence  reigning  every  when 
l^rottnd  us.  Having  wandered  a  little  from  the  main  route  of  the 
army,  I  was  roused  from  a  melancholy  reverie  on  the  miafortimtf 
of  our  army,  by  the  groans  of  a  human  being,  who  appeared,  by 
the  sounds,  to  be  close  to  me.  I  stared  around,  but  oould  its 
nothing/ except  scattered  and  half  putrefied  corpses.  Tbegroaof 
Continued,  and  I  alighted  from  my  horse  to  make  a  more  carefol 
examination  .of  the  place.  Ahet  several  tirunu tea  search,  I  diii 
covered  in  the  ditch  of  a  redoubt,  and  lodged  in  the  disembowelled 
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oarcAseof  a  borse,  a  wretched.  QQ$#ha».>M>ldiair»  whose' fight  ie|p 
had.be^n  carried  off  by  a  cannon  ah^  and  who  had  exis^  in 
tbn^  :  b<Nrri4.  l^Jum  :  for  six  weeHsr^naniely,  from  tl^  battle  of 
Ma90ow I'  Duritig  this  dm^  hebad-  Uf^d  qn  tbe  carcase  of  thf 
mlooal,  whose  boojes  and  skin  ^erv^  bioi  for  a  habitation* 
Abnost  every  particle  of  the  flesbwas  dean  scraped  from  tbe  nir 
tlBrior.  of  the  animal,  the  thorax  and  abdoisen  of  which  proC^eted 
ttie  wounded  soldier  from,  the  pelting  storm.  The  atomp  uras 
nearly  healed  by  the  effons  of  nature  alone,  and  the  Russian^ 
tbol^fh  pale*  aqualid,  aod-  haggard,  was  apparently  firm  in 
•Hrength,  aodbyn^  o^eatis  ill  in  health/— *A11  M.  Begin  could  do^ 
,wli0  to  give  him!  a  dram  fr^m  bus  canteen,  which  set  the  poor 
Museovit^  almost  in  ecstacies^;  He-left  him  where  he  fottid  him/; 
but  bad- no  doubt  thai  the  Eusaan  army;  .irbo  werto  pmrwiiiig 
tbem,.  woujld  relieve  tbe  unfortunate  soldier  ftom  his  dreary  abode 
in  a  day  or  two  afterwards.  i 

87.  ^rmndentiat M$ctiff0.r^Hi»  majesty's  ship  Leven,  Captain 
Bartholonieitp,  C,  B«  was  lying  at  Terceira,  one  of  the  Wester* 
IdandSj  when  a  tempest. arose,  which,  firom  its  violence*  compelled 
them  to  put  tpi  sea«  Every  preciutiou  was  adopted,  without  leaa 
of  tinicu  td  prdvevt  the  ship  being  filled  with.  water>  the  waves 
bgfutihg  i»ter  tbe  masts  and  yards^  and  threatenbg  instssit  dertru^- 
fioii;  when,,  unfortunately,  one  of  the  poi^-holes  was  stove  m  by 
die  anchor  getting  loose,  which,  circumstance  greatly  increased 
ebeir  perilcMM  situatiea  I>unng.the  time  of  making  it  secune,  a 
teaiaani  nax»ed  EaSterby,  was  washed  overboard,  wheii,  from 
file  figging  of  the  ' sea,  but. littie  hopes  appeared  of  saving  htm 
from:  a  .wetery  ^ave.  To  lower  a  boat  was  impossibly  and 
threatened  iaotimt  decttruction  to  all  who  should  venture  therein ; 
•nd  therefore^  aisthe  only' chance  of  saving  the  man,  ropes  were 
Ihrowa  towards  him,  in  expectation  that  he  might  fortunately 
feadi  one :  he  did  ao,  and  his  messmates  were  in  the  act  of  haulr 
U^  bim  into  the  ship,  whcini  he  by  some  accident  let  go.  Still 
anxifatts  to  save  him,  the  ropes  were  thrown  a  second  time,  whea 
like  .unfortunate  man  again  caught  hold  of  them*  Joy  gladdened 
dlt  hearts,  of  alb  the  pleasure  of  saving  a  fellow-cireature  fkooa 
destrudion  waa  ccms]t>icuotts  in  their  countenances,  and,  animated 
Igume fiBeliag^  thqr  seemed  regardknsoC  llwivowa  danger.    Tb|i 
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feeling,  the  characteristic  of  a  British  tar^  was  bat  or  short  dinraui 
tion,  for  the  man  being  much  exhaasted,  a  second  time  quitted  his 
hold,  and  was  carried  further  from  the  ship !  The  sensation  diifl 
fresh  accident  excite  will  be  more  readily  conceived  than  described; 
and  the  poor  fellow  was  reluctantly  left  by  his  companions  to  that 
fate  which  was  totally  beyond  their  power  to  avert.  The  inter* 
position  of  Divine  Providence  was,  in  this  •  instance^  as  in  all 
others,  most  conspicuously  displayed;  for  soon  after  the  poor 
man  was  seen  coming  on  the  summit  of  a  wave  towards  the  ship, 
as  if  the  sea  was  tired  of  tossing  him  about,  and  determined  to 
restore  him  to  the  situation  from  whence  he  had  be^  driven.  The 
wave  on  which  he  was  borne  in  an  instant  broke  over  the  ship, 
when  the  man,  almost  dead,  was  caught  by  some  of  his  mesi- 
looates,  and  thus  saved  from  certain  destruction.  Every  core  and 
attention  was  of  course  shown  to  him,  and  in  a  short  time  he  wai 
again  enabled  to  resume  his  former  duties. 

88.  Awful  and  remarkable  Fmiaiion.—A  man,  who  resided 
near  Tuam,  experienced  the  awful  visitation  of  Providence  in  the 
following  manner:^ A  poor  widow  and  himself  were  in  parlas^ 
ship  in  a  profitable  track  of  land,  the  annual  rent  of  whidi 
amounted  to  about  sixty  pounds,  of  which  sum  each  paid  tbirtf.-* 
-Previous  to  this  man's  going  to  pay  his  March  rent,  he  calUd  ei 
his  partner,  to  know  if  she  was  prepared  to  accompany  him;  and 
take  up  their  receipts,  according  to  custom.  The  poor  woman 
said  she  was  not  then  prepared,  having  only  twenty  pounds  at  the 
time ;  but  if  he  took  it  to  the  landlord,  he  might  give  her  time  f» 
another  week.  He  accordingly  took  the  money,  and  went  of; 
but  judge  of  the  astonishment  of  the  poor  woman,  when,  about 
twelve  days  afler,  the  landlord  came  to  demand  his  rent  She 
related  to  him  the  circumstance,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the 
man  was  sent  for.  On  his  being  questioned  by  the  landlord,  he 
denied  it.  At  length,  the  poor  widow,  in  a  half-distracted  n^ 
exclaimed,  in  a  loud  voice,  '  My  God  !  my  God !  will  you  allow 
such  conduct  to  go  unpunished— you,  who  was  our  only  witness?* 
-^To  which  the  hardened  wretch  replied — '  If  you  call  your  God 
as  a  witness,  he  must  be  blind  at  that  time,  for  there  was  no  sodi 
thing/ — Scarcely  had  these  words  escaped  his  lips  whenhe  fell  seDse- 
kss  on  the  floor.    He  was  removed  to  his  own  houae,  the  parish 
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I^riest  and  a  doctor  arrived,  but  n^^er  of  them'could.afford  him 
the  least  relief.  At  the  request  of  the  poor  widow  th^y  exaoyj^ej 
his  per^on^  on  which  they  found  the  pioney^  and  in  the  very  ssm^ 
way  as  she  had  handed  it  to  him ! 

89*  7^  Villain  entrapped, — A  judge  of  the  name  of  Helt:^« 
manotz,  in  the  dep^tment  of  Zips,  sent  a  young  flemal^  pfs^^^f 
with  a  sum  of  money  to  Goelni^,  a  small  town  situated  a^onff  the 
mountaips.  Not  far  from  the  village  a  countryman  joiqed  h/ef,  ^^^ 
demanded  where  she  was  going ;  the  girl  replied^  that  she  wa^ 
joupeyipg  with  a  sum  of  two  hundred  florins  to  Goelnitz.  Tf^f 
countryman  told  her  that  he  was  going  there  also^  and  proposed  to 
travel  together.  The  young  girl  expressed  much  si^ti^fiuiion  af 
this  arrangement;  because  she  was  not  very  well  acquainted  with 
th^  road  through  a  wood  which  she  was  to  pass  on  her  joi^rney. 
At  the  wood  the  countryman  pursued  a  path  which  he  told  the  girl 
Vould  shorten  their  journey  at  least  two  leagues.  At  length  th^y 
arrived  at  the  mouth  of  an  excavation  which  had  onpe  been  wo]:k« 
ed  as  a  vffSne;  thf  countryman  stopped  shorty  and  in  a  loud  yoic^ 
said  to  the  ^irl^  'Behold  your  grave;  deliver  m^  thp  mone^ 
^stantly/  The  girl^  trembling  with  fear,  complied  with  hi^ 
demai^d,  and  th^n  entreated  him  to  spare  her  life :  the  villaip  wa^ 
inflexible;  he  commanded  his  victim  to  i^ndress  herself;  th^ 
unfortunate  girl  ^aa  soon  stript  to  h^r  chemise ;  the  monster  qom« 
manded  her  tf}  deliver  to  him  evep  this  last  article  of  her  dress. 
The  poor  girl  {^  on  her  knees,  and  supplicated,  with  upliflecj 
hand^,  to  h^ve  t^er  chemise  returned  ^o  preserve  her  modesty ;  the 
villain  then  turning  rounds  the  girl  sprung  upon  him,  precipitated 
him  into  the  cavity,  then  ran  and  announced  to  the  vill^e  what 
bad  happened  to  her.  Several  of  the  inhabitants,  provided  with 
ladders,  returped  wjth  her  to  the  spot.  They  descended  into  the 
tiole,  and  found  the  countryman  dead,  with  th^  clothes  and  mon^y 
which  he  had  taken  from  the  girl  in  his  possession.  Ke^r  him  laj 
three  dead  female  bodies  in  a  state  of  putrefaction.  It  is  probably 
that  these  were  victim^  to  the  rapacity  of  the  ssjoie  villain.  In  a 
girdle  which  he  had  round  his  body  was  discovered  a  sum  of  six 
hundred  florins  in  gold. 

90.    Curious   Occufreifife.— Near  the  entrance  of   Kilkenpj 
harbour,  a  J[arge  sea^fowl  was  ej^ot,  bf vipg  through  its  neck  an 
22  3  s 
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arroWy  sach  as  those  described  by  Captain  Cook  to  be  used  by  tlie 
natives  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  shaft  of  the 
arrow^  which  is  about  eight  inches  long,  is  of  a. kind  of  wood 
resembling  bone,  and  is  rudely  bearded  with  iron.  The  beard  and 
ahafl  shot  at  least  four  inches  through  the  neck ;  and  the  flesh 
round  the  shaft  is  not  only  healed,  but  perfectly  hard  and  callous. 

91.  Thief  extraordinary. — A  laundry  maid  at  Darley  Abbey, 
near  Derby,  spread  out  in  an  open  drying  ground,  among  other 
things,  five  yards  of  narrow  leno  muslin,  in  two  pieces  ;  in  a  short 
time  she  missed  them,  and  sought  for  them  in  vain.  Two  days 
afterwards,  along  with  many  other  articles,  she  laid  out  five  yards 
of  lace,  in  five  separate  pieces ;  these  also  disappeared :  and  every 
possible  inquiry  was  made  about  them,  but  they  could  not  he 
found.  Four  days  after  this  a  labourer  saw  something  white 
hanging  out  of  a  Thricecock's  nest»  at  the  distance  of  eighty 
yards  from  the  drying  ground ;  and  having  heard  of  the  loss  of 
the  lace,  &c.  he  took  down  the  nest,  and  the  leno  and  laoe 
were  found  within  it,  beautifully  interwoven  and  twisted  among 
the  twigs,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  lining.  In  the  man's  eager* 
ness  to  recover  the  lost  articles,  the  nest,  which  was  a  real 
curiosity,  was  unfortunately  pulled  in  pieces,  and  the  whole  ten 
yards  were  taken  out  uninjured  and  unsoiled. 

92.  Horrid  Murder,—  A  Paris  paper  says,  in  May,  1817.  a  ser- 
geant in  the  38th  militia,  named  Maters,  disappeared  from  the  garri- 
son at  Termond,  and  was  reported  to  his  superior  officers  as  a  deserter. 
At  Grimberger,  in  April  1818,  Charles  Claus,  a  soldier,  had  a  violent 
quarrel  with  his  wife,  in  the  course  of  which  she  was  overheard 
by  the  neighbours  calling  him  an  assassin.  In  consequence  of  this, 
information  was  given,  and  inquiries  set  on  foot,  by  which  it  was 
discovered  that  Maters  had  been  assassinated  at  Grimberger,  in 
May,  1817:  and  that  the  perpetrators  of  that  crime  were  the 
brothers  James  and  Charles  Claus.  The  house  of  the  latter  was  a 
brothel.  One  night  in  May,  1817,  the  brothers  learnt  that  Scr^ 
geant  Maters  was  coming  to  their  house,  and  they  assembled  three 
girls  to  meet  him,  to  whom  they  added  their  own  sister.  After  a 
debauch,  which  lasted  till  midnight,  Charles  Claus  called  Maters 
into  an  adjoining  closest,  from  which  the  girls  soon  after  heard  tie 
sounds  of  groans  issuing.    One  of  them  went  and  half-opened  the 
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door ;  but  recoiled  terrified  at  beholding  the  unfortunate  Maters 
expiring  on  the  floor,  and  weltering  in  his  blood.  The  two  other 
women  were  also  eye-witnesses  of  this  horrible  spectacle,  which 
the  assassins  seemed  not  to  wish  to  withdraw.  fix)m  their  sight.  At 
last  the  murderers  cut  the  head  from  the  body,  put  the  whole  into 
a  sack,  and  went  to  inter  it  on  a  heath  near  their  house.  On  their 
return,  Charles  Glaus  exacted  from  the  three  women  a  dreadful  oath, 
that  they  should  be  silent  respecting  all  they  had  seen ;  himself 
swearing  that  he  would  murder  the  first  of  them  that  said  a  word 
about  it.  One  of  the  most  atrocious  circumstances  connected  with 
this  crime  was,  that  in  this  very  closet,  still  overflowing  with  the 
blood  of  their  victim,  Charles  Claims  passed  the  night  on  the  straw 
"with  one  of  these  females^  The  two  Clauses  were  apprehended. 
The  principal  assassin  was  an  old  soldier,  returned  from  the 
service  of  France.  Those  who  served  with  him  recount  many 
instances  of  his  cruelty.'  A  paper  of  subsequent  date  says— ^  We 
are  now  informed  that  the  assassins  have  confessed  what,  they  did 
with  the  body.  It  seems  there  is  a  small  rivulet  near  Claus's 
house,  the  stream  of  which  they  turned  into  two  ditches,  and 
then  dug  a  grave,  five  feet  deep,  below  the  bed  of  the  rivulet^ 
into  which  the  body,  cut  in  pieces,  and  put  in  a  sack  along  with 
wood-ashes,  was  buried.  They  then  turned  the  water  into  its 
original  channel,  and  all  trace  disappeared  of  course.  A  quarrel 
having  arisen  in  this  horrible  family,  (for  the  mother  and  wife  of 
Glaus  were  both  said  to  be  implicated  in  this  crime)  Glaus,  for 
fear  of  a  disclosure,  disinterred  the  body,  and  threw  the  remains 
of  it  into  the  Scheldt;  but  the  bag  being  rotten,  he  did  not 
accomplish  his  purpose  completely,  and  some  of  the  bones  of  the 
lower  extremities  were  found  where  they  were  first  interred.' 

93.  Glorious  Fox  Hunt. — The  hounds  belonging  to  the  Newry 
Hunt  started  one  day  at  Tamary.  After  a  short  chase,  Reynard 
disappeared,  having  cunningly  mounted  a  turf  stack,  on  the  top 
of  which  he  lay  down  flat.  Finding  himself  at  last  perceived  by 
one  of  the  hounds,  he  left  his  retreat,  closely  pursued  by  the  pack* 
—Being  again  hard  pressed,  he  ran  up  a  stone  ditch,  from  which 
he  sprang  on  the  roof  of  an  adjoining  cabin,  and  mounted  up  to 
the  chimney  top.  From  that  elevated  situation  he  looked  all 
around  him,  as  if  carefully  reconnoitering  the  coming  enemy.    A 
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bonning  oM  faoand  aipproached^  and  having  gsHniid  dxe  ^ihnniit  df 
the  I'oof,  had  already  seia^ed  the  fbx  m  imaginatrdn^  when  h\ 
ti^jtikrd  Srap^d  dotm  the  chiuiney,  tike  a  fallen  iitifr  into  a 
^w-well.  iThe  dog  looked  Mstfiatty  doWn  the  i^rt  cfp^tb^, 
but  daredhot  pursue  the  fugitive.  Meantime^  VhilU  Utte  liotri^A 
Hvas 'eagerly  inspecting  the  smoky  orifice  of  the  cfalhifiey,  ttejrnard, 
half  enrobed  fn  soot,  had  fallen  into  the  lap  of  an  old  ^otiikii, 
.  who,  fifurroa'hded  by  a  number  of  children,  Wis  gravely-  sittokii^ 
her^ij^e,  not  at  all  expecting  the  entrance  of  this  abrupt  visitor. 
*  Ektiadhdeouil  V  said  the  affrightbd  female,  as  she  threwi&onti 
ber  the  black-robed  quadruped.  ICe^nafd  grinn^,  grdWl^,  and 
dhowed  his'fkng^ — and  when  the  sporttoen,  Who'bad  g^uVed^ 
door,  ent:ered,  they  found  him  in  possiessioh  of  the  kitbhi^n,  the 
old  womkn  and  the  children  havihg  retired,  in  tei'ror  of  the  iiU 
vader,  to  an  obscure  comer  of  the  room.  The  fbk  was  'taken 
aliVe! 

94.  A  Remarkable  Circumstance, — A  female,  ag^  upwards  of 
Seventy  years,  had  resided  for  a  considetlible  tiiiie  in  a  Small  hoaae, 
iit  Cambridge-heath,  Hackney-road.  She  kept  rio  servant,  as* 
sociateid  with  hone  of  her  neighbour^,  and  the  only  inmate  was  a 
favourite  cat.  Her  doors  and  windo'ws  Were  constantly  kejit 
Secured  ;  Imd  the  signal  of  the  milkrban,  or  atiy  one  applying  for 
^dmission^  was,  throwing  a  stone  agairist  the  door  or  window.  A 
neighbour*^  daughter  was  in  the  habit  of  going  every  morning  to 
procure  her  wttter ;  biit  one  Monday,  after  repeated  signals,  she 
(jould  get  no  entrance.— The  girl  went  for  her  mother,  and  with  a 
diamond  ring  they  cut  a  pane  of  glass,  got  admission,  and  pro- 
ccfeded  Up  stairs.  There  they  found  the  old  lady,  by  the  side  of 
her  bed,  with  her  clothes  on,  and  a  small  piece  of  cat*8  meat  in  hct 
band.  They  soon  discovered  that  she  was  dead.  It  was  supposed 
tihe  died  of  apoplexy,  as  no  marks  of  violence  appeared,  nor  was 
*iftny  of  the  property  disturbed. — From  the  abstemious  manner  rf 
her  living,  it  was  supposed  her  circumstances  were  very  limited; 
but,  on  examining  her  drawers,  stock  receipts  and  goV^erhnteni 
securities  Were  found  to  the  amount  of  nearly  One  HundrSi 
Thousand  Pouhds  !  She  always  declared  she  would  make  no  will 
for  'the  king'  should  have  all  her  money.  Every  search  wA 
inade,  btit  do  "wSl  fou^d.    Her  sister  died  a  few  years  ago^  iA 
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feft  h£ir  seven  thousand  ponnds,  whidh  it  seems  she  hX  fir^  A&Aitied, 
kiLjUi^  Bhe  wa^  not  in  want  of  tnoney.  No  relative  ^pesd'ed  i 
she  was  a  tnaiden  lady,  land  her  nactite  was  Sarah  Bohd.  No  doiibt 
^Tl  th6  musty  parish-registers  wefre  examined  by  those  of  a  idmilar 
)a^tate,  in  order  to  tracfe  her  pedi^ee,  and  derive  King  Ge6rge 
IV.  "of  such  an  immens^e  sitai. 

$5.  <x€orge  jfy/r—At  the  trthftppy  period  of  the  l^te  king*ii 
fllhesrs,  when  every  word  was  weighed,  when  levfery  look  Was 
iki^ritfed^  several  of  the  attendatitd  at  Windsor  Were  more  thart 
biide  throwti  into  astcmishfnetit  dt  the  retti'arks  6f  the  illuU'rIous 

^mtetkr.     t)ne  afternoon  Colonel  G^ ^—  wa^  desired  to  jilay  a 

game  at  draughts  with  the  sovereign,  by  way  of  pdssin^  'aWay  the 
time.  His  majesty,  all  at  other  intervals,  uncommonly  lutid,  kept 
liis  adVerstiry's  skill  on  the  Watch  fbr  an  advantageous  m6ve.  At 
length  the  opportunity  arrived,  when  the  colonel  exuiltingly  said, 

•  Now,  sir,  i  shall  "beat  yOu ;  for  I  am  going  to  make  a  king.' 
^'iH^n*  itjA  the  monarch,  lookhig  sigfilfi^aiitly,  ^yoU  cannot 
tekke'a  Aiore  tmhisippy  thing !' 

SI5.  thread  0f  d  Quarrel — A  ^strngaished  gentteman  of 
Pennsylvania,  whose  nose  and  chin  were  both  very  long,  and  Who 
had  iolBt  his' teeth,  whereby  the  nose  and  chin  Were.brought  |fretty 
Yii^  tib^^th^V,  was  told;  ^I  am  afraid  your  n'o^e  «nd  chin  Will  have 
%  ifgnt  befofe  long;  th^y  approach  each  other  Very  menacingly.* 
M  Hm  afr&id  of  it  myself,'  replied  the  gentlemAh,  '  for  a  good 
ibAniy  W6rds  have  passed  between  them  alrcfady.' 

*  '97.  ^Gedfge  III.   arid  the   Princess  C%flr/o«f.— tWifeii  his 

bkajesty  was  residing  iat  the  palace  of  KeW,  the  Princess  Charlotte^, 

"V^kiii  a  little  girl.  Was  staying  with   the  king ;  and  it  was  his 

tt^ll^t  to  t^e  her 'but  with  him  in  his  nlofniifg  and  evening  walks. 

On  one  occasion,  as  he  was  going  out  into  the  garden  from  the 

White  Horse  at  Kew,  his  majesty  said  to  the   pages  who  were 

standing  in  the  hall,  ^  Make  way  for  this  poor  child.'    On  this  the 

Young  princess  remarked,  ^  I  am  not  a  poor  child,  grandpapa — 

Indeed  I  am  not.' — *  Yes,  my  dear,'   answered  the  king,  *  you  are, 

^nd  I  will  tell  you  why.      You  are  kept  by  the  whole  nation,  and 

Qiat  makes  you  poor  indeed ;  and  as  to  the  crown,  I  assure  you  it 

^ts  not  light  on  the  heads  of  those  that  wear  it  T     A  fine  method 

bjiis  of  conveying  an  instructive  moral  to  her  mind ;  and  of  teach* 
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iug,  much  mare  forcibly  than  a  long  didactic  discourse  could  have 
done,  the  grace  and  humility  on  the  ^one  hand,  and  the  virtoe 
and  gratitude  on  the  other,  of  a  princess  to  the  subject. 

98.  Power  of  Music  upon  Animals* — When  Captain  Briggs 
commanded  the  Orpheus,  on  board  was  a  lieutenant  of  marines 
Very  musical,  and  on  the  fiolin  was  thought  to  excel :  for  some 
years*  he  had  observed,  that  when  playing  a  favourite  French  aiTi 
a  poor  little  mouse  used  to  run  from  its  hole,  and  sport  about  his 
cabin  as  if  inspired ;  one  memorable  night  he  determined  to  try 
its  effects  for  a  longer  time  than  usual,  and  performed  the  air  with 
stronger  spirit,  until  at  last  the  little  creature  in  its  mazy  rounds  of 
ecstasy  ei^pir^flf. 

99.  Paddys  Use  of  Chocolate, — ^The  porter  of  a  Dublin  grocer 
was  brought  by  his  master  before  a  magistrate,  on  a  charge  of 
stealing  chocolate,  which  he  could  not  deny.  Upon  being  asked 
to  whom  he  sold  it,  the  pride  of  Patrick  was  greatly  wounded. 
*  To  whom  did  I  sell  it  ?'  says  Pat ; '  why — does  he  think  I  took  it 
to  sell  V  '  Then,  sir/  said  the  magistrate,  '  what  did  you  do  with 
it  Y  '  Do  wid  it !  Since  you  must  know,'  said  he,  '  we  made  Ut 
of  it' 

100.  Canine  Sagacity. — One  day,  the  wind  blowing  stroDjjfi 
occasioned  a  heavy  swell  on  Yarmouth  beach,  by  which  a  boit 
moored  to  the  jetty,  with  one  man  on  board,  was  upset.  At  this 
instant  a  dog  leaped  into  the  sea,  and  after  a  considerable  8tnig« 
gle,  succeeded  in  drawing  the  man  from  under  the  boat,  and  sop* 
ported  him  till  a  fortuitous  wave  actually  threw  him  upon  its 
bottom,  whence  he  was  taken  by  4  rope  from  the  jetty.  The 
dog  then  swam  after  the  oars  and  the  man's  hat,  which  he  sevenil/ 
brought  to  shore* — This  dog  before  rescued  a  child,  six  years 
out  of  the  river. 
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K%  at  present  I  can  call  to  mind  to  have  tried  and  perfected ; 
which,  my  former  notes  being  lost,  I  have^  at  the  instance  of 
a  powerful  friend,  endeavoured  now,  in  the  year  1655,  to  set 
these  down  in  such  a  way  as  may  sufficiently  instruct  me  to 
put  any  of  them  in  practice. 


— Artis  et  Naturae  Proles. 


TO 


MOST  EXCELLENT 

]^AJ£S>TY„ 

a 

'T   » 

SIR,   • 
*  SCIRE  mfH«k  nihil  eM^  ufsi  me  scfpf  hoc  eciai  oiler,'  saith 
the  poet,    and   I   most  justly  in  order  to  your  Majesty^  whose 
satisfaction  is  my  happiness^  and  whom  to  serve  is  my  only  aim, 
placing  therein  my  summum  honum  in  this  world :    Be  therefore 
pleased  to  cast  your  g|:4C}9(i3  ji^y^  ijtyier 4bi^  summary  collectioD, 
and  then*  to  pick  and  choose:    I  confess'  I   made   it  but  for 
tfie  $ii|ier(ici||l  saljjis&Qtipn  pf  9  friend's  ci^iosity,  i^cprding  sf  it  if 
s^t  ^pwQ  \  and  if  it  might  npw  serve  to  give  aim  tp  vour  M^jest/ 
^pw  toumJ^e  use  of  my  |>oor  endeavours,  ^t  wquld  crown  nj 
thpugh^s^  \vhp  9if^  neitlier  covetous  nor  ambitious,  but  of  ^'^* 
ing  your  Majesty's  favour  upon  my  pwn  cost  an4  pharges ;  yet, 
according  to  the  old  English  proverb,  it  is  a  poor  dog  toot  wsA 
whistling  after.      Let  but  your  Majesty  approve,  and  I  wHl 
effectually  perform  to  the  height  of  my  undertaking:  vouchnft 
but  to  command,  and  with  my  life  and  fortune  I  shall  cheerfbllj 
obey,  and  maugre  envy,  ignorance,  and  malice^  ever  appear 

Your  Majesty's 
Passionately-devoted,  or  otherwise  disinterested 

Subject  and  Servant, 

WORCESTEB. 


TO  THE 

RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  LORDS, 

SPIRITUAL  AND  TEMPORAL; 

And  to  the  KNIGHTS,  CITIZENS,  and  BURGESSES  of 
the  Honourable  House  of  Commons ;  now  assembled  in  Par» 
Uament. 


*«' 


\^\ 


MY  LORDS  AND  OENTLEflCN^ 

®  E  not  startled  if  I  address  to  all  and  every  of  you,  this  Century 
of  summary  heads  of  wonderful  things,  even  after  the  dedication 
of  them  to  his  most  excellent  Majesty ,r  since  it  is  with  his  most 
gracious  and  particular  consent,  as  well  as  indeed  no  ways 
derogating  from  my  duty  to  his  sacred  self,  but  rather  in  further 
order  unto  it,  since  your  Lordships,  who  are  his  great  council, 
and  you,  gentlemen,  his  whole  kingdom's  rc^presentatives  (most 
worthily  welcome  unto  him)  may  fitly  receive  into  your  wise  and 
serious  considerations,  what  doth  or  may  publicly  concern  both 
his  Majesty  and  his  tenderly-  beloved  people. 

Pardon  me,  if  I  say  (my  lords  and  gentlemen)  that  it  is  joint- 
ly your  parts  to  digest  to  his  hand^  these  ensuing  particufars,  fitting 
them  to  his  palate,  and  ordering  how  to  reduce  them  into  prac- 
tice, in  a  way  useful  and  beneficial  both  to  his  Majesty  and  his 
kingdom. 

Neither  do  I  esteem  it  less  proper  for  me  to  present  them  to 
you  in  order  to  his  Majesty's  service,  than  it  is  to  give  into  the 
hands  of  a  faithful  and  provident  steward  whatsoever  dainties  and 
provisions  are  intended  for  the  master's  diet ;  the  knowing  artd 
faithful  steward  being  best  able  to  make  use  thereof  to  his  master^s 
contentment  and  greatest  profit,  keeping  for  the  morroV  whtft- 
22  S  T 
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ever  should  be  overplus  or  needless  for  the  present  day,  or  at  least 

to  save  something  else  in  lieu  thereof.     In  a  word,  my  lords  and 

gentlemen,  I  humbly  conceive  this  fsimile  not  improper,  since  you 

are  his  Majesty's  provident  stewards,  into  whose  hands  I  commit 

myself,  with  all  properties  fit  to  obey  you  ;  that  is  to  say,  with 

a  heart'  harbouring  no  ambition,' but  an  endl6ss  aim  to  serve  my 

king  and  country  :  and  if  my  endeavours  prove  effectual  (as  I  am 

confident  they  will,)  his  Majesty  shall  not  only  become  rich,  but 

bis  people  likewise,    as  treasurers  unto  him;  and  his  peerless 

Majesty,  our  king,  shall  become  both  beloved  at  home,  and  fear- 

ed  abroad ;  deeming  the  riches  of  a  king  to  consist  in  the  plenty 

enjoyed  by  his  people.     And  the  way  to  rehder  him  to  be  feared 

abroad,  is  to  content  his  people  at  home^  who  then  with  heart  and 

hand  are  ready  to  assist  him:  and  whatsoever  God  blesseth  me 

with,  to  contribute  towards  the  increase  of  his  revenues  in  any 

considerable  way,  I  desire  it  may  be  employed  to  the  us^  of  his 

people ;  that  is,  for  the  taking  off  such  taxes  or  burihens  from 

..them  as  they  chiefly  groan  under,  and  by  a  temporary  necessity 

only  imposed  on  them ;  which  being  thus  supplied  will  certainly 

best  content  the  king,  and  satisfy  his  people;  which,  1  dare  say, 

is  the  continual  tend  of  all  your  indefatigable  pains,  and  the  per- 

,  feet  demonstrations  of  your  zeal  to  his  Majesty,  and  an  evidence 

,  that  the  kingdom's  trust  is  justly  and  deservedly  reposed  in  you. 

And  if  ever  parliament  acquitted  themselves  thereof,  it  is  this  of 

yours,  c«  raposed  of  most  deserving  and  qualified  persons ;  qualified, 

I  say,  with  your  affection  to  your  prince,  and  with  a  tenderness 

to  his  people ;  with  a  bountiful  heart  towards  him,  yet  a  frugality 

in  their  behalfs. 

Go  on  therefore  cheerfully,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  and  not 
only  our  gracious  king,  but  the  King  of  kings,  will  reward  you, 
the  prayers  of  the  people  will  attend  you,  and  his  Majesty  will 
with  thankful  arms  embrace  you.  And  be  pleased  to  make  use  of 
me  and  my  endeavours  to  enrich  them,  not  myself;  such  being 
my  only  request  unto  you,  spare  me  not  in  what  your  wisdoms 
shall  find  me  useful,  who  do  esteem  myself  not  only  by  the  act  of 
the  water-commanding  engine  (which  so  cheerfully  you  have 
passed)  sufficiently  rewarded,  but  likewise  with  courage  enabW 
to  do  ten  times  more  for  the  future;  and  my  debts  being  paid; 
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and  a  competency  to  live  according  to  my  birth  and  quality 
settled,  the  rest  shall  I  dedicate  to  the  service  of  x>ur  king  and 
country  by  your  disposals :  and  esteem  roe  not  the  more^  or  rather 
any  more,  by  what  is  past,  but  what  is  to  come;  professing  really 
from  my  heart,  that  my  intentions  are  to  outgo  the  six  or  seven 
hundred  thousand  pounds  already  sacrificed,  if  countenanced  ancl 
encouraged  by  you,  ingenuously  confessing  that  the  melancholy 
which  hath  lately  seized  upon  me  (the  cause  whereof  none  of  you 
but  may  easily  guess)  hath^  I  dare  say,  retarded  more  advantages 
to  the  public  service  than  modesty  will  permit  me  to  utter;  and 
now  revived  by  your  promising  favours,  I  shall  infallibly  be 
enabled  thereunto  in  the  experiments  extant,  and  comprised  under 
these  heads^  practicable  with  my  directions  by  the  unps^ralleled 
workman  both  for  trust  and  skill,  Caspar  Kaltoff's  hand,  who  hath 
been  these  five-and- thirty  years  as  in  a  school  under  me  employed, 
and  still  at  my  disposal,  in  a  place  by  my  great  expences  made  fit 
for  public  service,  yet  lately  like  to  be  taken  from  me,  and  con« 
sequently  from  the  service  of  king  and  kingdom,  without  the  least 
regard  of  above  ten  thousand  pounds  expended  by  me,  and 
•through  my  zeal  to  the  common  good;  ^my  zeal,  I  say,  a  field 
large  enough  for  you,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  to  work  upon. 

The  treasures  buried  under  thesie  heads,  both  for  war,  peace, 
and  pleasure,  being  inexhaustible ;  I  beseech  you  pardon:  me  if  I 
say  so;  it  seems  a  vanity,  but  comprehends  a  truth;  since  no  good 
spring  but  becomes  the  more  plentiful  by  how  much  more  it  is 
^drawn ;  and  the  spinner  to  weave  his  web  is  never  stinted,  but 
further  inforced.  The  more  then  that  you  shall  be  pleased  to  make 
use  of  my  inventions,  the  more  inventive  shall  you  ever  find  me, 
one  invention  begetting  still  another,  and  more  and  more  improv- 
ing my  ability  to  serve  my  king  and  you ;  and  as  to  my  heartiness 
therein  there  needs  no  addition,  nor  to  my  readiness  a  spur.  And 
therefore,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  be  pleased  to  begin,  and 
diesist  not  from  commanding  me  till  I  flag  in  my  obedience  and 
endeavours  to  serve'  my  king  and  country : 

For  certainly  you'U  find  me  breathless  first  t*  expire, 
Before  my  hands  grow  weary  or  my  legs  do  tire. 

Yet  abstracting  from  any  interest  of  my  own,  but  as  a  fellow- 
subject  and  compatriot  will  I  ever  labour  in  the  vineyard,  most 
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heftttil^  and  readily  obeying  the  least  sumnKms  frotn  joa,  by 
putting  faidifuUy  in  execution,  what  your  judgments  shall  think 
fit  to  pitch  upon  amongst  this  Century  of  experiences,  perhaps 
dearly  purchased  by  me,  but  now  frankly  and  gratis  offered  to 
you.  Sin&B  my  heart,  methinks,  cannot  be  satisfied  in  aervbg 
my  king  and  country,  if  it  should  cost  them  any  thing;  as  I 
eonfess  when  I  had  the  honour  to  be  near  so  obliging  a  master  as 
his  late  Majesty  of  happy  memory,  who  never  refused  me  his 
ear  to  any  reasonable  motion :  and  as  for  imreasonable  ones,  or 
snoh  as  were  not  fitting  for  him  to  grants  I  would  rather  to  haye 
died  a  thousand  deaths,  than' ever  to  have  made  any  one  unto  him. 

Yet  whatever  I  was  so  happy  as  to  obtain  for  any  deserving 
person,  my  pains,  breath,  and  interest  employed  therein,  satisfied 
me  not,  unless  I  likewise  satisfied  the  fees;  but  that  was  in  my 
•golden  age. 

And  even  now,  though  my  ability  and  means  are  shortened, 
the  world  knows  why  my  heart  remains  still  the  same;  and  be 
you  pleased,  my  lords  and  gentlemen^  to  rest  most  assured,  that 
the  very  complacency  that  I  shall  take  in  die  executing  your 
commands,  shall  be  unto  me  a  sufficient  and  an  abundantly  satis- 
factory reward. 

Vouchsafi»  therefore  to  dispose  freely  of ^  me,  and  whatever 
lieth  ih  my  power  to  perform ;  first,  in  order  to  his  majesty's  ser- 
vice; secondly,  for  the  good  and  advantage  of  the  kingdom; 
thirdly,  to  all  your  satisfactions,  for  particular  profit  and  pleasure 
to  your  individual  selves;  professing  that  in  all  and  each  of  the 
three  respects  I  will  ever  demean  myself  as  it  best  becomes. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 
Your  most  passionately  bent  fellow-subject  in  his  Ma- 
jesty's service,  compatriot  for  the  public  good  and 
advantage,  and  a  most  humble  Servant  to  all  and 
<  -feveiy  of  you, 

WORCESTER. 
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!•  Several  sorts  of  aeals^  some  showing  by  screws,  others  by 
gauges  fastening  or  unfastening  all  the  marks  at  once ;  others  by 
additional  points  and  imaginary  places,  proportional  to  ordinary  ^ 
escocheons  and  seals  at  arms,  and  each  way  palpably  and  punctual- 
ly setting  down  (yet  private  from  all  others,  but  the  owner,,  and 
by  hiA  assent)  the  day  of  the  month,  the  day  of  the  week,  the 
month  of  the  year,  the  year  of  our  Lord,  the  names  of  the  wit- 
nesses, and  the  individual  place  where  any  thing  was  sealed^ 
though  in  ten  thousand  several  places,  together  with  the  very  num« 
h&oi  lines  contained  in  a  contract,  whereby  falsification  may  be  di»- 
<M>vered,  and  manifestly  proved,  being  upon  good  grounds  suspected. 

Upon  any  of  these  seals,  a  man  may  keep  accounts  of  receipts 
and  disbursements,  from  one  farthing  to  an  hundred  millions, 
panotually  showing  each  pound,  shilling,  penny,  or  farthing. 

By  these  seals,  likewise,  any  letter,  though  but  written  in 
Bnglish,  may  be  read  and  understood  in  eight  several  languages, 
and  in  English  itself,  to  clean  contrary  and  different  sense, 
unknown  to  any  but  the  correspondent,  and  not  to  be  read  or 
understood  by  him  neither,  if  opened  before  it  arrive  unto  him ; 
flo  that  neither  threats,  nor  hopes  of  reward,  can  make  him  reveal 
the  secret,  the  letter  having  been  intercepted>  and  first  opened  by 
.  the  enemy. 
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2.  How  ten  thousand  persons  may  use  those  seals  to  all  and 
every  of  the  purposes  aforesaid,  and  yet  keep  their  secrets  from 
any  but  whom  they  please. 

3.  A  cipher  and  character  so  contrived,  that  one  line,  without 
returns  and  circumflexes,  stands  for  each  and  every  of  the  twenty- 
four  letters ;  and  as  ready  to  be  made  for  the  one  letter  as  the 
other. 

4.  This  invention  refined,  and  so  abbreviated  that  a  point  only 
showeth  distinctly  and  significantly  any  of  the  twenty -four  letters; 
and  these  very  points  to  be  made  with  two  pens,  so  that  no  time 
will  be  lost,  but  as  one  finger  riseth  the  other  may  make  the 
following  letter,  never  clogging  the  memory  with  several  figures 
for  words,  and  combination  of  letters;  which,  with  ease,  and. 
void  of  confusion,  are  thus  speedily  and  punctually,  letter  £(X 
letter,  set  down  by  naked  and  not  multiplied  points.  And  nothing 
can  be  less  than  a  point,  the  mathematical  definition  of  being 
cujus  pars  nulla.  -  And  of  a  motion  no  swifter  imaginable  than 
semiquavers  or  releshes,  yet  applicable  to  this  manner  of  writing.' 

5.  A  way  by  a  circular  motion,  either  along  a  rule  or  rinf^ 
wise,  to  vary  any  alphabet,  even  this  of  points)  so  that  the  sd£i 
aame  point  individually  placed,  without  the  least  additicnial  mafk 
or  variation  of  place,  shall  stand  for  all  the  twenty-four  letten^ 
and  not  for  the  same  letter  twice  in  ten  sheets  writing ;  yet  is 
easily  and  certainly  read  and  known,  as  if  it  stood  but  for  one  and 
the  self-same  letter  constantly  signified. 

6.  How  at  a  window,  far  as  eye  can  discover  black  from  whit^ 
a  man  may  hold  discourse  with  his  correspondent,  without  ndie 
made  or  notice  taken ;  being,  according  to  occasion  given  and 
means  afforded,  ex  re  nata,  and  no  need  of  provision  beforehand; 
though  much  better  if  foreseen  and  means  prepared  for  it,  and  a 
premeditated  course  taken  by  mutual  consent  of  parties. 

7.  A  way  to  do  it  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  though  as  dark 
as  pitch  is.  black. 

8.  A  way  how  to  level  and  shoot  cannon  by  night  as  weUai 
by  day,  and  as  directly ;  without  a  platform  or  measures  taken  by 
day,  yet  by  a  plain  and  infallible  rule. 

9.  An  engine,  portable  in  one's  pockets,  which  may  be  carried 
and  fastened  on  the  inside  of  the  greatest  ship^  tanfuam  tUd 
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agens,  and  at  any  appointed  minute,  though  a  week  after^  either 
of  day  or  night,  it  shall  irrecoverably  sink  that  ship. 

10.  A  way,  from  a  mile  off,  to  dive  and  fasten  a  like  engine  to 
any  ship,  so  as  it  may  punctually  work  the  same  effect  either  for 
time  or  execution. 

11.  How  to  prevent  and  safeguard  any  ship  from  such  attempt 
by  day  or  night. 

12.  A  way  to  make  a  ship  not  possible  to  be  sunk,  though  shot 
an  hundred  times  betwixt  wind  and  water  by  cannon ;  and  should 
she  lose  a  whole  plank,  yet  in  half  an  hour's  time  should  be  made 
as  fit  to  sail  as  before. 

IS.  How  to  make  such  false  decks  as  in  a  moment  should  kill 
and  take  prisoners  as  many  as  should  board  the  ship,  without 
blowing  the  decks  up,  or  destroying  them  from  being  reducible, 
and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  time  should  recover  their  former  shape^ 
and  to  be  made  fit  for  any  employment  without  discovering  the 
secret. 

14j.  How  to  bring  a  force  to  weigh  up  an  anchor,  or  to  do  any 
forcible  exploit  in  the  narrowest  or  lowest  room  in  any  ship,  where 
few  hands  shall  do  the  work  of  many ;  and  many  hands  applicable 
to  the  same  force,  some  standing,  others  sitting,  and  by  virtue  of 
theif  several  helps  a  great  force  augmented  in  little  room,  as  effec- 
tual as  if  there  were  sufficient  space  to  go  about  with  an  axle-tree, 
and  work  far  from  the  centre. 

15.  A  way  how  to  make  a  boat  work  itself  against  wind  and 
tide,  yea  both  without  the  help  of  man  or  beast ;  yet  so  that  the 
wind  or  tide,  though  directly  opposite,  shall  force  the  ship  or  boat 
agpainst  itself;  and  in  no  point  of  the  compass,  but  it  shall  be  as 
effectual,  as  if  the  wind  were  in  the  pupp,  or  the  stream  actually 
with  the  course  it  is  to  steer,  according  to  which  the  oars  shall 
row^  and  necessary  motions  work  and  move  towards  the  desired 
.  port  or  point  of  the  compass. 

^  1 6.  How  to  make  a  sea-castle  or  fortification  cannon-proof,  and 
espable  of  a  thousand  men,  yet  sailable  at  pleasure  to  defend  a 
passage,  or  in  an  hour's  time  to  divide  itself  into  three  ships  as  fit 
and  trimmed  to  sail  as  before :  and  even  whilst  it  is  a  fort  or  castle 
Aey  shall  be  unanimously  steered,  axid  effectually  be  dnven  by  an 
indiffer«it  strong  wind. 
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17.  How  to  make  upon  the  Thames  a  floating  gardai  of  plet- 
sure,  with  trees,  flowers^  banqueting-houses^  and  fountaing^  fUffji 
for  all  kinds  of  fishes,  a  reserve  for  snow  to  keep  wine  in,  delicate 
bathing.places,  and  the  like;  with  music  made  with  mills:  and 
all  in  the  midst  of  the  stream,  where  it  is  most  rapid. 

18.  An  artificial  fountain  to  be  turned  like  an  hour-gloss,  by  a 
child  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  in  holding  gi:eat  quantity  of 
water,  and  of  force  sufficient  to  make  snow,  ice,  and  thunder, 
with  a  chirping  and  singing  of  birds,  and  showing  of  sevenl 
shapes  and  efiects  usual  to  fountains  of  pleasure. 

19.  A  little  engine  within  a  coach,  whereby  a  child  may  atop 
it,  and  secure  all  persons  within  it,  aiid  the  coachman  himsdf, 
though  the  horses  be  never  so  unruly  in  a  full  career;  a  child 
being  sufficiently  capable  to  loosen  them  in  what  posture  soever 
they  should  have  put  themselves,  turning  never  so  short ;  for  1 
child  can  do  it  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

20.  How  to  bring  up  water  balance-wise^  so  that  as  little 
weight  or  force  ais  will  turn  a  balance  will  be  only  needful,  more 
than  the  weight  of  the  water  within  the  buckets,  which  couoter- 
poised  empty  themselves  one  into  the  other,  the  uppermost  yield- 
ing its  water  (how  great  a  quantity  soever  it  holds)  at  the  aetf- 
same  time  the  lowermost  taketh  it  in,  though  it  b«  an  hundred 
fathoms  high. 

21.  How  to  raise  water  constantly  with  two  buckets  only,  d»j 
and  night,  without  any  other  force  than  its  own  motion,  uang 
not  so  much  as  any  force,  wheel,  or  sucker,  nor  more  pulleys 
than  one,  on  which  the  cord  or  chain  rolleth  with  a  bodttf 
fastened  at  each  end.  This,  I  confess,  I  have  seen  and  kamed 
of  the  great  mathematician  Claudius,  his  studies  at  Rome,  1w 
having  made  a  present  thereof  unto  a  cardinal ;  and  I  desire  not 
to  own  any  other  men's  inventions,  but,  if  I  set  down  any,  te 
nominate  likewise  the  inventor. 

22.  To  make  a  river  in  a  garden  to  ebb  and  flow  constantlr, 
though  twenty  feet  over,  with  a  child's  force,  in  some  private 
room  or  place  out  of  sight,  and  a  competent  distance  from  it. 

23.  To  set  a  clock  in  a  castle,  the  water  filling  the  trendieJ 
about  it :  it  shall  show  by  ebbing  and  flowing  the  hours,  minates, 
and  seconds,  and  all  the  comprehensible  motions  of  the  heaves^ 
and  counterlibration  of  the  earth,  according  to  Copernicus. 
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tif.  How  to  increase  the  strei^h  of  a  spdag  to  siich  a  faeigiit, 
ai  to  shoot  bumbasses,  and  bullets  of  an  hundred  pound  weight* 
a  steeple  height^  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off  and  more,  stone- . 
bowwiiBe^  admirable  for  fire- works  and  astonishing  of  besieged 
cities,  when  without  warning  given  by  noise,  they  find  themselvef^ 
8D  forcibly  and  dangerously  surprised. 

25.  How  to  make  a  weight  that  cannot  take  up  an  famidved. 
pciuiid,  and  yet  shall  take  up  two  hundred  pound,  and  at  .the  Self* 
mta^  distance  from  the  centre  •;  and  so  proportionably  to  millio|]ui 
of  pounds.  ^. 

26.  To  raise  weight  as  weU  and  as  forcibly  with  the  drawing 
back  of  the  lever,  as  with  the  thrusting  it  forwards ;  and  by  that 
means  to  lose  no  time  in  motion  or  strength.  This  I  saw  in.  the 
arsenal  at  Veaice. 

27.  A  way  to  move  to  and  fro  huge  weights,  widi  a  most  in- 
considerable strength,  from  place  to  place.  For  example,  .ten  tons^ 
with  ten  pounds,  and  less ;  the  said  ten  poumis  riot  to  fall  lower 
than  it  makes  the  ten  tons  to  advance  or  retreat  upon  a  leveL 

-  '218  A  bridge  portable  in  a  Cart  with  six  horses,  which  in  a  few 
hours*  time  may  be  placed  over  a  river  half  a  mile  broad»  whereon 
may  with  much  expedition  be  transported  horse,  foot^  and  cannon. 
29*  A  portable  fortification  able  to  contain  five  hundred  fighting 
men,  and  yet  in  six  hours'  time  may  be  set  up,  and  made  cannons 
|iroof,  upoA  the  side  of  a  river  or  pass,  .with  cannon  mounted 
Upon  ic^  and  as  complete  ks  a  regular  fortification,  and  with  hal& 
liioims  and  counterscarps. 

50.  A  way,  in  one  night's  time,  to  raise  a  bulwark  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  high,  cannon-proof j  and  cannon  mounted  upon  it,  witb 
laden  to  overlook,  command,  and  batter  a  town ;  fbr,  though  it 
'^AMitain  but  four  pieces,  they  shidl  be  able  to  discharge  two 
4ilind1red  ballets  each  hpiXr, 

51.  A  way  how  to^fytand  spl^edily  to  jmake  an  approach •tO' a 
castle  or  town- wall,  and  over  the  very  ditch  at  noon-day. 

S2.<How  to  compose  an  universal  character,  methodioal  and 
'•asy  to  be  written,  yet  intelligible  in  any  langtiage ;  so  that  if  ah 
Englidiman  write  it  in  English,  a  Frenchman,  Italiiin,  Spaniard, 
Irim, 'Welsh,  bluing  scholar^  yea,  Grecian  or  Hei)ritian,  shall  as 
^lielfectlyimdi^figtatid  it  ki  their  own  (dfigtie,  a3  bT  ihty  wcrepetfiift 
«8  Su 
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Ehgltsb^  diiti&gaishing  the  verbs  from  tibe  noimi^  the  numbftrSi 
tyloses,  Bhd  cases,  as  properly  expressed  in  their  own  bmguage,  as: 
i^  it  WHS' writtai  in  English. . 

'  S3.  To  write  with  a  needle  and  thready  white,  or  any  colour 
upon  white,  or  any  other  colour,  so  that  one  stitch  shall,  signifir 
cantly  show  any  letter,  and  as  readily  and  easily  show  the  one. 
letter  as  the  other,-  and  fit  for  any  language.     . 

-    34.  To  write  by  a  knotted  silk  string,  so  that  every  knot  shall 
signify  any  letter  with  a  commas  full  point,  or  interrogation,  and 
as  legible  as  with  pen  and  ink  upon  white  paper. 
$5.  The  like,  by  the  fringe  of  gloves. 
36. '  By  stringing  of  bracelets. 

37.  By  pinked.gloves.  ^j 

38.  By  holes  in  the  bottom  of  a  sieve. 

39.  By  a  latten  or  plate  lanthorn. 

40.  By  the  smell. 

41.  By  the  taste. 
42-  By  the  touch. 

Note, —By  the^e  three  senses  as  .perfectly,  distinctly,  and  an- 
confusedly,  yea,  as  readily,  as  by  the  sight. 

43.  How  to  vary  each  of  these,  so  that  ten  thousand  may 
know  them,  and  yet  keep  the  understanding  part  from  any  bat 
their  correspondent. 

«-44.  To  make  a  key  of  a  chamber-door,  which  to  your  sight 
hath  its  wards  and  rose-pipe  but  paper-thick,  and  yet  at  pleasure 
in  a  minute  of  an  hour  shall  become  a  perfect  pistol,  capable  to 
shoot  through  a  breast-plate  commonly  of  carabine  proof,  with 
prime,  powder,  and  firelock,  undiscoverable  in  a  stranger's  hand. 

43.  How  to  light  a  fire  and  a  candle  at  what  hour  of  the  night 
one  awaketh*  without  rising  or  putting  one's  hand  out  of  the  bed: 
and  the  same  thing  becomes  a  serviceable  pistol  at  pleasure;  yet 
by  a  stranger,  not  knowing '  the  secret,  seemeth  but  a  dexteroas 
tinder-box. 

.  46.  How  to  make  an-  artificial  bird  to  fiy  which  way  and  as 
long  as  one  pleaseth,  by  or  against  the  wind,  sometimes  chirping, 
other  times  hovering,  still  tending  the  way  it  is  designed  for. 

,'47.  To  make  a  ball  of  any  metal,  which  thrown  into  a  pool  or 
pail  of  water,-  shall  presently  rise  from  the  bottom,  and  eonstaatljf 
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show  by  the  superficies  of  the  water  the  hour  of  the  day  or  night; 
never  rising  more  out  of  the  water  than  just  to  the  minute  it  show- 
eth  of  each  quarter  of  the  hour ;  and  if  by  force  kept  under  the 
water^  yet  the  time  is  not  lost,  but  recovered  as  soon  as  it  is  per- 
mitted  to  rise  to  the  superficies  of  the  water. 

48.  A  screwed  ascent^  instead  of  stairs,  with  fit  landing-places 
to  the  best  chambers  of  each  story,  with  backstairs  within  the 
noell  of  it,  convenient  for  servants  to  pass  up  and  down  to  the 
inward  rooms  of  them  unseen  and  private. 

49.  A  portable  engine,  in  way  of  a  tobacco-tongs,  whereby 
a  man  may  get  over  a  wall,  or  get  up  again  being  come,  down, 
finding  the  coast  proving  unsecure  unto  him,  > 

50.  A  complete  light  portable  ladder, .  which,  taken  out  of 
one's  pocket,  may  be  by  himself  fastened  an  hundred  feet  high  to 
get  up  by  from  the^ground. 

51.  A  rule  of  gradation,  which,  with  ease  and  method,  re* 
duceth  all  things  to  a  private  correspondence,  most  useful  for 
secret  intelligence. 

52.  How  to  signify  words  and  a  perfect  discourse,  by  jangling 
of  bells  of  any  parish -church,  or  by  any  musical  instrument 
within  hearing,  in  a  seeming  way  of  tuning  it ;  or  of  an  unskilful 
beginner. 

53.  A  way  how  to  make  arid  hollow  a  waterrscrew  as  big  and 
as  long  as  one  pleaseth,  in  an  easy  and  cheap  way. 

54.  How  to  make  a  water-screw  tight,  and  yet  transparent, 
and  free  from  breaking ;  but  so  clear  that  one  may  palpably  see 
•the  water  or  any  heavy  thing,  how  and  why  it  is  mounted  by 
turning. 

55.  A  double  water-screw,  the  innermost  to  mount  the  water, 
and  the  outermost  for  it  to  descend  more  in  number  of  threads, 
and  consequently  in  quantity  of  water,  though  much  shorter  than 
the  innermost  screw,  by  which  the  water  ascendeth,  a  most  extra- 
ordinary  help  for  the  turning  of  the  screw  to  make  the  water  rise. 

56.  To  provide  and  make  that  all  the  weights  of  the  descend- 
ing side  of  a  wheel  shall  be  perpetually  further  from  the  centre, 
than  those  of  the  mounting  side,  and  yet  equal  in  number  and  heft 
to  the  one  side  as  the  other.  A  .most  incredible  thing  if  not  seen, 
but  trjed  before  the  late,  king  (of  blessed  memory)  iii  the  Tower^ 
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by  my  directions;  two  extraordhuuy  tmbaMadori  aceofn] 
Vm  Majes^^the  Duke  of  Richmoiid^  aiid:thb  Dnkeof  HfEmfitai^ 
withimost  of  the  court  attending,  him.  The  wheel  wee  fbuitccB 
ftet  over,  and  forty  weights  of  fifty  pounds  a-piece.-  Sir  WiUkm 
Balfour,  then  lieutenant  of  the  tower/  can  justify  it,  with  sevfenl 
others.  They  all  saw,  that  no  sooner  these  great  nveights  {Missed 
the  diameter*line  of  the  lower  side,  bat  they  bun^ '  a  '  foot 
further  from  the  centre,  nor  no  sooner  passed  the- diameter-line  sf 
ihe  upper  side,  but  they  hung  a  foot  nearer.  Be  jc^eased  to  ja^ 
the  consequence. 

57.  An  ebbing  and  flowing  water- work  in  two  veaaels,  kits 
either  of  which  the  water  standing  at  a  levels  if  a  globe  be  cut 
In,  instead  of  rising,  it  presently  ebbeth,  and  so  vemainMi  imtil 
a  like -globe  be  cast  into  the  other  Tessel^  which  thtf  water  is  no 
sooner  sensible  of,  but  that  vessel  presently  ebbeth,  and  die  otiKr 
floweth,  and  so  continueth  ebbiiig  and  flowing  until  oob  ci  both 
of- the  globes  be  taken  out,  workitig  some  little  effect  6es^e»it8 
own  motion,  without  the  help  of  any  man  within^  sight  or  hesiri!^; 
hut  if  either  of  these  globes  be  takeh  out  with  ev^r  ab-  sii^  er 
easy  a  motion,  at  the  very  instant  the  ebbiiig  atql  flowing  ceaseth; 
for,  if  during  the  ebbing  you  take  out  the  globes  the=Wale»  of  that 
presently  retumeth  to  flow,  and  never  ebbeth  after,  until -ti^  globe 
be  returned  into  it,  and  then  the  motion  beginneth  as  before. 

58.  How  to  make  a  pistol  discharge  a  doxen  times  with  one 
loading,  and  without  so  much  as  once  new  priming  requisite,  or 
to  change  it  out  of  one  hand  into  the  other,  or  stop  one's  horse. 

59.  Another  way  as  fast  and  effectual,,  but  more  premier  for 
carabines. 

60.  A  way  with  a  flask  appropriated  unto  it,  which  will  fur« 
nish  either  pistol  or  carabine  mth  a  doisen  charges  in  three  mi* 
nutes*  timcf  to  do  the  whole  execution^ of  a  dozen  shots>  ae  soonts 
one  pleaseth^  proportionably^ 

61.  A  third  way,  and  particular  for  musquets,  without  takiif 
them  from  their  rests  to  charge  or  prime,  to  a  like  execution,  and 
as  £Mt  as  the  flask^  the  musquet  oontuning  but  one  charge  at  t 
time^ 

62.  A  way  for  a  harquebuss,  a  crock,  or  ship-musquet,  ax 
upon  a  oarriage^  shooting  with  sttdi  expedition^  as  without  danger 
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Dci  iony  diai:ge,  level,  upd  discharge  them  sixty  times  in  a. 
^ujteof  an  hour,  two  or  three  together. 

63.  A  sii^th  way«  most  excellent  for  sakers^  differing  from  the 
lihery  yet  as  swifU 

64».  A  seventh,  tried  and  approved  before  the  late  king  (of 
ver  blessed  memory,)  and  an  hundred  lords  and  commons,  in- 
.  cannon  Qf  eight  indies  half  q[uarter,  to  shoot  bullets  of  sixty- 
Sptur.  pounds  weight,  and  tw/enty-four  pounds  of  powder,  twenty, 
im^  in  six^minutes;  so  clear  from  danger,  that  after  all  were 
iischarged  a  pound  of  butter  did  not  melt,  being  laid  upon  the> 
lapnon  breech,  nor  the  green  oil  discoloured  that  was  first  anointed 
;nd  used  bf^ween  the  barrel  thereof,  and  the  engine  having  never 
pi  i%,  9or  within  six  feet,  but  onQ  charge  at  a  time. 

65.  A  way  that  one  man  in  the  cabin  may  govern  the  whole 
Ida  ctf  ship-musquets,  to  the  number  (if  need  require)  of  two 
tr  three  thousand  shots. 

66.  A  way  that,  against  several  avenues  to  a  fort  6r  castle,  one 
Q%n!i|iay  charge  fifty  cannons,  playing  and  stopping  when  he 
ilitraseth,  though  out  of  sight  of  the  cannon. 

67.  A  rare  way  likewise  for  musquetoons  fastened  to  the  pom<- 
aid  of  the  saddle,  so  that  a  common  trooper  cannot  miss  to  charge 
iiem  with  twenty  or  thirty  bullets  at  a  time,  even  in  full  career* 

When  first  I  gave  my  thoughts  to  make  guns  shoot  often,  I 
fought  there  had  been  but  one  only  exquisite  way  iqventible, 
iret.by  several  trials  and  much  charge  1  have  perfectly  tried  all 
tihese. 

'  68.  An  admirable  and  most  forcible  way  to  drive:  up.  water  by 
Sre,  n6t  by  drawing  or  sucking  it  upwards,  for  that  must  be  as 
die  philosopher  calleth  it,  intra  aph^eram  activitatis,  which  is  but 
It  such  a  distance.  But  this  way  hath  no  bounder,  if  the  vessels 
be  strong  enough ;  for  I  have  taken  a  piece  of  a  whole  cannon, 
whereof  the  end  was  burst,  and  filled  it  three  quarters  AiU  of 
water,  stopping  and  screwing  up  the  broken  end,  as  also  the  touch- 
hole  ;  and  making  a  constant  fire  under  it,  within  twenty-four 
hours  it  burst  and  made  a  great  crack :  so  that  having  a  way  to 
make  my  vessels,  so  that  they  are  strengthened  by  the  force  withn 
in  them,  and  the  one  to  fill  after  the  other.  I  have  seen  the  water 
mn  like  a  constant  fountain-stream  forty  feet  high;  one  vessel  of 
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water  rarified  by  fire,  driveth  up  forty  of  cold  watelr.  And  a  nuBf ' 
that  tends  the  work^  is  but  to  turn  two  cocks^  that  one  vessel  of 
water  being  consumed^  another  begins  to  force  and  refill  with  cold 
water,  and  so  successively,  the  fire  being  tended  and  kept  constaat, 
which  the  self-same  person  may  likewise  abundantly  perform  in 
tlie  interim  between  the  necessity  of  turning  the  said  cocks. 

69.  A  way  how  a  little  triangle-screwed  key,  not  weighing  a 
shilling,  shall  be  capable  and  strong  enough  to  bolt  and  uiibalt 
round  about  a  great  chesty  an  hundred  bolts  through  Htj' 
staples,  two  in  each,  with  a  direct  contrary  motion,  and  «' 
many  more  from  both  sides  and  ends,  and  at  the  self-same  time' 
shall  fasten  it  to  a  place  beyond  a  man's  natural  strength  to 
take  it  away ;  and  in  one  and  the  same  turn  both  locketh  and 
openeth  it. 

70.  A  key  with  a  rose-turning  pipe,  and  two  roses  pieroej' 
through  endwise  the  bit  thereof,  with  several  handsomely  ooo* 
trived  wards,  which  may  likewise  do  the  same  efiects. 

71.  A  key  perfectly  square,  with  a  screw  turning  within  it, 
and  more  conceited  than  any  of  the  rest,  and  no  heavier  than  tka. 
triangle-screwed  key,  and  doth  the  same  effects. 

72.  An  escocheon  to  be  placed  before  any  of  these  locks  with' 
these  properties : 

1 .  The  owner  (though  a  woman)  may  with  her  delicate  hand 
vary  the  ways  of  coming  to  open  the  lock  ten  millions  of  time^' 
beyond  the  knowledge  of  the  smith  that  made  it^  or  of  me  who 
invented  it. 

S.  If  a  stranger  open  it,  it  setteth  an  alarm  a-going,  whidithe 
stranger  cannot  stop  from  running  out ;  and,  besides,  though  none 
should  be  within  hearing,  yet  it  catcheth  his  hand,  as  a  trap  doth 
a  fox ;  and,  though  far  from  maiming  him,  yet  it  leaveth  such  a 
mark  behind  it»  as  will  discover  him  if  suspected ;  the  escocheoQ 
or  lock  plainly  showing  what  monies  he  hath  taken  out  of  the  to 
to  a  farthing,  and  how  many  times  opened  since  the  owner  hath 
been  at  it. 

73.  A  transmittable  gallery  over  any  ditch  or  breach  in  a  town- 
wall,  with  a  blind  and  parapet  cannon-proof. 

74.  A  door,  whereof  the  tumicig  of  a  key,  with  the  help  and 
motion  of  the  handle^  makes  the  hinges  to  be  of  either  side,  and 
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ta  ot>en  either  inwaird  or  outward  as  otae  is  to  enter  or  to  go  out, 
or  to  open  in  half. 

{ ..  75.  How  a  tape  or  ribbon- weaver  may  set  down  a  whole  dis- 
course, without  knowing  a  letter^  or  interweaving,  any  thing  susr 
picious  of  other  secret  than  a  new-fashioned  ribbon. 
',:,,  76,  How  to.  write  in  the  dark  as  straight,  as  by  day  or  candle- 
light. 

« .  77.  How  to  make  a  man  fly ;  which  .  I  have  tried  with  .a  little 
boy  of  ten  years  old,  in  a  barn,  from  one  &ad  to  the  other^  on  a 
^y-mow.  .  . 

78.  A  watch  to  go  constantly,  and  yet  i^eeds  no  other  winding 
froin  the  first  setting  on  the  cord  or  chain,  unless  it  be  broken, 
requiring  no  other  care  from  one,  than  to  be  now  and  then  con- 
sulted with  concerning  the  hour  of  the  day  or  night ;  and  if  it  be 
laid  by  a  week  together,  it .  will  not  err  much,  but  the  oftener 
looked  upon,  the  more  exact  it  showeth  the  time  of  the  day  or 
night. 

79«  A  way  to  lock  all  the  boxes  of  a  cabinet  (though  never  so 
many)  at  one  time,  which  were  by  particular  keys  appropriated  to 
each  lock,  opened  severally,  and  independent  the  one  of  the  other^ 
as  much  as  cpncecneth  the  opening  of  them,  and  by  these  means 
cannot  be  left  open  unawares. 

80.  How  to  make  a  pistol  barrel  no    thicker  than  a  shilling, 
and  yet  able  to  endure  a  musquet-proof  of  powder  and  bullet. 

81.  A  comb-conveyance  carrying  of  letters  without  suspicion^ 
the  head  being  opened  with  a  needle-screw,  drawing  a  spring 
towards  them ;  the  comb  being  made  but  afler  an  usual  form, 
ca  rried  in  one's  pocket. 

82.  A  knife,  spoon,  or  fork,  in  an  usual  portable  case,  may 
have  the  like  conveyances  in  their  handles. 

83.  A  rasping  mill  for  hartshorn,  whereby  a  child  may  do 
the  work  of  half  a  dozen  men,  commonly  taken  up  with  that 
work. 

84.  An  instrument  whereby  persons  ignorant  in  arithmetic  may 
perfectly  observe  numeration  and  subtractions  of  all  sums  and 
.  fractions. 

S5.  A  little  ball,  made  in  the  shape  of  plum  or  pear,  being 
dexterously  conveyed  or  forced  into  a  body's  mouth,  shall  pr^« 
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•^tiy  shoot  forth  such  and  so  nmy  bolti>  iirmdk'(AAb,  nd  it 

both  ends,  as  without  the  owner's  key  can  neither  be  ofltiAed  or 
filed  off,  being  made  of  tempered  steel,  and  as  eflfeettially  locked 
as  an  iron  diest. 

86.  A  chair  made  i  Id  mode,  and  yet  a  strw^r  being  per* 
suaded  to  sit  down  ib  it,  shall  have  immediately  his  arms  and 
thighs  locked  up  beyond  his  own  power  to  loosen  them. 

87.  A  brass  mould  to  cast  candles,  in  which  a  maYi  may  make 
five  hundred  dozen  in  a  day^  and  add  an  ingredient  to  the  tallow 
which  will  make  it  cheaper,  and  yet  so  that  the  candles  shall  loak 
Whiter  and  last  longer* 

88  How  to  mslke  a  brajten  at  Stone  heiid,  in  the  midst  of  s 
great  field  or  garden,  "solirtifidal  and  natutal,  ttiat  though  a  ibid 
'speak  never  so  softly,  and  even  Whispers  in  the  ear  thiereef,  it  wiQ 
presently  op^n  its  ttiouth/  and  resolve  the  question  In  French, 
Latin,  Wels^,  Iri^h,  or  English,  in  good  tenns  uttering  it  otit  of 
his  mouth,  and  then  shut  it  until  the  next  question  be  asked. 

89.  White  silk  knotted  in  the  fingers  of  'a  pair  6£  lihite 
gloves,  and.  so  contrived  without  snspicion,  thkt  when  playsi^ 
•at  primero  at  cards,  one  may,  WithdUt  dodging  his  BHemoiy; 
keep  reckoning  of  all  hbtes.  Sevens,  and  aces,  ^hiA  he  haith  dii- 
carded. 

90  A  most  dexterous  didiig  box,  with  holesP  tfanltparent,  after 
the  usual  fashion,  With  a  device  so  dexterous,  that  with  a  knock 
of  it  against  the  table  the  four  good  dice  are  fastened,  and 
,lt  looseneth  four  ^se  dide  made  fit  for  his  purpose. 

91.  An  artificial  horse,  with  saddle,  and  -caparisons  fit  fitf 
running  at  the  ring,  on  which  a  man  being  tnounted,  witkiiif 
lance  in  his  hand,  Ine'can  at  pleasure  make  him  start,  and  swiftly 
to  run  his  career,  using  the  decent  posture  with  6oit  gr^^,  wtf 
take  the  ring  as  handsomely,  and  running  as  swiftly  as  if  he  rode 
upon  a  barb. 

92.  A  screw  made  like  a  water-screw,  but  the  bottom  made  of 
iron-plate,  spade^wise,  which  at  the  Side  of  a  boat  empUeth  tbe 
mud  of  a  pond,  or  raiseth  the  gravel. 

93.  An  engine  whereby  one  man  may  take  out  of  the  water 
a  ship  of  five  hundred  ton,  so  that  it  may  be  cattlked,  ttmotii 
and  repaued,  without  nec^  of  the  uaukl  way  of  ndda,  ioi^ 
easily  let  it  down  again. 
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'     94i.  A  littte  engine^  p6rtable  in  one^s  pookct^  "^hicb  :|»laded - 
to  any  door,  without  any  niobe  biit  one  crack,  opeaeth  any .  door 
0^1  gate. 

"  SB.  A  deui^crtesboFWy  beat,  hiEtndsome,  and'itrong.  toi^hoqt 
tifo  alrroivi^s,  either  tbgettier  or  one  iafter  the  other,  ^to'unh^iat^, 
thiEt'a  deer  caniu)t  run  two  'iteps,  ^btit  if  he  miss. of  one  arrow,  hie 
Qlay  be  reached  ii^ith  thi^  other,  wither  the  deer  irun  forwiird, 
aidfeward,  or  stdrt  baokiraitd. 

.^6.  A  way  to  niake  a  seaJbank  so  £rni  and  geonietriea%. 
strong,  that  a  stream  can  have  no  power  -over  it ;  eKbelleot  rlike* 
wise  to  save  the  piliar  of  a  bridge,  being  far  'cheaper  than  sitme 
wbtis. 

97* 'An  instrutnc^t  ^Wiiei'eby  lin  i^iovant  person  may  take  ahy 
thing  in  perspective,  as  juBtiy,  ttnd  litore  thaii  tihe  skilftrllest 
painter  caji  d6  fa^  his  eye. 

98.  An  engine,  so  contrived,  that  working  th;e  priinwih  m!a6Ue 
forward  ^ri»aekw^rd,  upward  or  downward,  circularly  or  corner- 
wise,  to  and  fro,  straight  upright  or  downright,  yet  the  pretended 
opeMti^  "contihiieth,  ^nd  actvanceth,  none  of  the  motions  above- 
mentioned  hindering,  much  less  stopping  the  others ;  but  unani- 
mously, and  with  harmony  agreeing  they  all  augment  and  con- 
tribute strength  unto  the  intended  work  and  operation  :  and  there- 
fore i  call  this  a  semi  omnipotent  engine,  and  do  intend  that  a 
model  thereof  be  buried  with  me. 

99*  How  to  make  one  pound  weight  to  raise  an  hundred  as 
high  as  one  pound  falleth,  and  yet  the  hundred  pound  descend- 
ing, doth  what  nothing  less  thaii  one  hundred  pound  can  effect. 

100.  Upon  so  potent  a  help  as  these  two  last-mentioned  in- 
ventions, a  water- work  is,  by  hiany  years  experienceand  labour, 
80  advantageously  by  me  contrived^'  that  a  child's  force  bringeth 
Up  an  hundred  feet  high  an  incredible  quantity  of  water,  even  two 
feet  diameter,  so  naturally,  that  the  work  will  not  be  heard  into 
the  next  room  ;  and  with  so  great  ease  and  geometrical  symmetry, 
that,  though  it  work  day  and  night,  from  one  end  of  the  year  to 
the  other,  it  will  not  require  forty  shillings  reparation  to  the  whole 
engine,  nor  hinder  one  day's  work.     And  I  may  boldly  call  it  the 

MOST   STUPENDOUS    WORK    IN    THE    WHOLE    WORLD :    DOt  Only  with 

little  charge   to    drain   all  sorts  of   mines,   and    furnish  cities 
23  Sx 
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with  water,  though  never  so  high  seated^  as  well  to  keep  them 

sweet)  running  through  several  streets,  and  so  performing  the 

work  of  scavengers,    as  well  as  furnishing  the  inhabitants  with 

sufficient  water  for  their  private  occasions ;  but  likewise  supplying 

rivers  with  sufficient  to  maintain  and  make  them  portable  fropi 

town  to  town,  and  for  the  bettering  of  lands  all  the  way  it  runs ; 

with   many  more   advantageous  and  yet  greater  effects  of  profit, 

admiration,  and  consequence.     So  that  deservedly  I  deem  this 

invention  to   crown  my  labours,  to  reward  my  expenses,  and 

"  make  my  thoughts  acquiesce  in  way  of  further  inventions:— 

This  making  up  the  whole  century,  and  preventing  any  further 

trouble  to  the  reader  for  the  present,  meaning  to  leave  to  posterity 

a  book,  wherein,  under  each  of  these  heads*  the  means  to  put  in 

execution  and  visible  trial  all  and  every  of  these  inventions,  with 

the  shape  and  form  of  all  things  belonging  to  them,  shall  be 

printed  by  brass  plates. 

In  BoHum  Publicum, 

ET 

Ad  Majwtm  DEI  Ghriam, 
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VBis  qvxsTiciir  at  iolbt  bo&vbb, 

Whence  come  the  Stork,  and  the  Turtle,  the  Crane,  and  the 
Swallow;  when  they'  know,  and  observe,  the  appointed  time: 
of  their  coming  1 


OF  SUMMER  BIRDS  OF  PASSAGE. 

4^3  our  little  migratory  supimer  visitants  are  iposft  numerous  ^n4r 
the  most  remarkable  for  their  regular  annual  appearance ;  as  they 
have  in  every  clime,  and  every  country,  iqore  attrs^ted  the  poticQ 
of  mankind^— we  think  proper  to  begin  with  thepji ;  and  fifst  q£ 
the  Swallow  tribes. 

Before  we  offer  to  the  reader's  consideration  our  own  opinio^^ 
concerning  the  manner  these^  and  other  summer  birds  of  pass^g^^ 
dispose  of  themselves  in  the  bleak  and  glopmy  season^  we  sha]|| 
pursuant  to  our  proposal^  ky  before  him  tl^e  many  chimerip^ 
notions,  the  many  groupdless  conjectures^  th^  many  foolish,  ua- 
reasonable^  impertinent,  and  incongruous  hypotheses,  w|iich  haye^ 
from  time  to  time,  been  advanced^  on  this  topic.     We  shall  not 

*  We  beg  to  be  excused  for  introducmg  a  legion  of  inconsistent  fables, 
ifvhich,  in  merit,  are  hardly  worth  perusal.  Our  intention  here  is  not  to 
convince  by  argumentative  proofs,  but  only  to  amuse  and  entertain  the 
reader,  by  reciting  and  exploding  the  variety  of  laughable  suppositions  and 
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only  mention  the  tales  which  superstition  has  raised,  or  credality 
received,  but  also  the  sentiments  and  observations  of  substantial 
creditable  authors ;  particularly  of  those  learned  naturalists,  whose 
works  are  an  honour  to  themselves,  and  a  treasure  to  the  British 
nation.  '       " 

Among  naturalists,  there  are  four  opinions  how  these  birds 
encounter  the  winter.  The  first  is  supported  by  great  antiquity, 
which  is,  that  they  hide  themselves  in  hollow  trees,  in  caverns  of 
rocks,  in  sand-pits,  in  old  buildings,  under  the  earth,  &c.  Here 
they  are  supposed  to  continue  in  a  torpid  state ;  have  no  sensible 
evacuations ;  breathe  little,  or  not  at  all ;  and  most  of  the  viscera 
cease  from  their  functions.  In  this  condition  they  are  said  to 
remain^  till,  by  length  of  time  maturating  the  process^  or  by  new 
heats,  the  fluids  are  attenuated,  the  solids  are  stimulated,  and  the 
functions  begin  where  they  left  off. 

Aristotle  and  Pliny  are  strenuous  advocates  for  this  conjecture; 
their  accounts,  though  not  invariably  tba  same,  almost  entirely 
coincide.  They  assert  that  swallows  do  not .  remave  to  wanner 
climes,  but  either  retreat  into  sand-banks,  or  winter  in  the  hol« 
lows  of  rocks,  and  lose  their  plumage  during  that  period.  Many 
reputable  naturalists  have  adopted  the  former  part  of  their  opinion, 
and  pretend  to  affirm  that  some  species  have  been  discovered  in  a 
torpid  state.  Thus  one  in  particular  delivers  it  as  a  fact,  that 
heaps  of  swallows  have  been  found  lying  in  the  cliffs  of  the  rocks 
that  impend  over  the  sea :  it  is  also  said,  these  birds  have  been 
discovered  in  the  chalky  cliffs  of  Suffolk,  at  the  fall  of  a  great 
fragment  some  time  since.  In  many  other  places,  (Mr.  Pennant 
saith,)  they  have  been  found,  but  I  will  not  vouch  for  the  truth 
of  it;  as  first,  in  a  decayed  hollow  tree,  that  was  cut  down  near 
Dolgelie,  in  Merionethshire ;  secondly,  in  a  cliff  near  Whitby  in 
Yorkshire,  where,  in  digging  out  a  fox,  whole  bushels  of  swal- 
lows were  found  in  a  torpid  condition  ;  thirdly,  in  an  old  lead 
mine,  in  Flintshire,  vast  numbers  of  swallows,  it  is  said,  were 

glaring  errors,  which  have  from  time  to  time  appeared.  Indeed,  I  am  n* 
advocate  for  burlesque,  but  I  cannot  repress  the  humoursome  passion  on 
such  a  ludicrous  occasion, 
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seen  clinging  to  the  timber  of  the  shafts,  seemingly  asleep;*  on* 
flinging  some  gravel  on  them,  they  just  moved,  but  never  attempt- 
ed to  fly,  or  change  their  situation.  Klein  also  gives  an  instance 
of  swifts  being  found  in  a  torpid  state. t 

The  following  account  of  some  swallows  on  the  Rhine,  was 
communicated  to  Mr.  Peter  CoUinson,  by  Mr.  Achard,  and 
was  read  before  the  Royal  Society  the  twenty-first  of  April, 
1763. 

■  *  In  the  latter  end  of  March,'  says  he,  *  I  took  my  passage 
down  the  Rhine,  to  Rotterdam.  A  little  below  Basil,  the  south 
bank  of  the  river  was  very  high  and  steep,  of  a  sandy  soil,  sixty 
or  jeighty  feet  above  the  water.' 

'I  was  surprised  at  seeing,  near  the  top  of  the  clifi^,  some  boys 
tied  to  ropes,  hanging. down,  doing  something.  The  singularity 
of  these  adventurous  boys,  and  the  business  they  so  daringly 
attempted,  made  us  stop  our  navigation,  to  inquire  into  the 
meaning  of  it.  The  waterman  told  us,  they  were  searching  the 
holes  in  the  clifis  for  swallows,  or  martins,  which  took  refuge  in 
them,  and  remained  there  all  the  winter,  until  warm  weather,  and 
then  they  came  abroad.' 

'  The  boys  being  let  down  by  their  comrades  to  the  holes,  put 
in  a  long  rammer,  with  a  screw  at  the  end,  such  as  is  used  to  un« 
loadr  guns,  and,  twisting  it  about,  drew  out  the  birds.     For  a 

^  * 

*  Mr.  Pennant,  to  whom  this  account  was  transmitted,  thinks  there  is  a 
partial  migration  of  these  birds ;  he  is  of  opinion,  that  the  majority  of  them 
remove  to  distant  countries,  and  that  the  feeble,  late  hatches  conceal  them- 
selves in  this  island  all  the  winter. 

He  endeavours  to  strengthen  this  supposition  by  arguments  very  unphi- 

losophical,  and  not  at  all  satisfactory. — If  it  should  (saith  this  writer)  be 

demanded,  why  swallows  alone  are  found  in  a  torpid  state,  and  not  the 

^tiier  many  species  of  soft-billed  birds,  which  disappear  about  the  same 

tiiiie,  the  following  reasons  may  be  assigned  :  no  birds  are  so  much  on  wing 

'as  swallows  ;  none  fly  with  such  swiftness  and  rapidity ;  none  are  obliged  to 

iftich  sudden  and  various  evolutions  in  their  flight ;  none  are  at  such  pains  to 

'take  their  prey ;  none  exert  their  voices  more  incessantly ;  all  these  occa- 

.sion  a  vast  expense  of  strength  and  spirits,  and  may  give  such  a  texture 

to  the  blood,  as  other  animals  cannot  experience ;  and  so  dispose,  or  we 

may  say,  necessitate  this  tribe  of  birds,  or  part  of  them  at  least,  to  a  repose 

more  lasting  than  that  of  any  other.    British  Zoology, 

t  Hist  Av.  204. 
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trifle!  procured  tome  of  them;  When  1  first  had  them,  thejf 
seemed  sttff  and  lifeless;  I  put  one  of  them  in  my  bosom  between 
my  skin  and  diirt.  and  laid,  another  on  a  board,  Uie  atin  ahiotng 
full  and  warm  upon  it ;  and  one  or  two  of  in  j  companiiMis  did  iik 
Kke.  . 

'  That  ininy  bosom  revived  in  about  a  quarter  of  ah  hour; 
fj^eling  it  move^  1  took  it  but  to  look  at  it,  and  saw  it  atreteh  itself 
upon  my  hand ;  but  perceiving  it  not  sufficiently  come  to  itself  I 
pHt  it  in  again  ;  in  slbimt  ainother  qUart^^  Reeling  it  flutter  iprettj 
bHskiyj  I  took  it  out  and  admired  it  Being  xiow  peTtoly 
recovei^d^  before  I  was  aware,  it  took  flight ;  the  covering  of  tke 
.boat  prevented  my  seeing  where  it  Veilt.  The  biril  6n  thebbvd, 
though  exposed  to  a  full  stin,  yet  1  presuitie^  ftbm  a  dnihi^ftof 
the  air,  did  not  revive  lio  as  to  be  able  to  fly.' 

Such  is  this  gentlemah's  account,  on  wfaieh  the  fotioifcidg 
observations  were  made  by  Mr.  Collinson : 

^  Whkt  i  cc^ect  from  Mr.  Achard's  relation  is,  that  it  wis  die 
ptracti6e  of  the  boys  anniiaUy  to  tske  these  birds^  by  tfaeirvp* 
(Muratits^  and  ready  method  of  doing  it ;  and,  the  freqiienry  of  it 
was  no  remarkable  thing  to  the  watermen  ;'  hext,  it  eonfinnbd  «9 
former  seiitiments,  that  some  of  the  swallow  tribfe  ^awAy,  'and 
aome  ^ay  behind,  in  these  dormitories,  all  the  winter.  IF  my 
friend  had  been  particular  as  to  die  species,  it  would  have  settled 
that  point/ 

Notwithstanding  the  autHbrity  of  Aristotle;  Winy,  Klein, 
tehnant,  Achard,  and  others,  we  cannot  assent  to  the  above  dr- 
cum stances,  viz.  that  swallows  lie  torpid  in  caverns  of  rocks, 
bollow  trees,  &c.  The  innumerable  testimonies  of  an  opposite 
nature,  which  continually  crowd  in  upbn  as,  sufficiently  conVinci 
tis  that  this  conjecture,  ^hich  so  many  have  adhered  to,  and  wttch 
has  so  Ibtig  been  maintained,  is  in  reality  only  a  superstitious  efrwr* 
"The  internal  conformation  of  swallows,  is  a  proof  th&t  they  cannot 
remaiii  dormant  during  the  winter.  Anatomists  inform  us,  that 
all  those  animals  which  are  designed  by  nature  for  a  teinpomj 
torpidity,  have  something  in  their  make  difierent  frorh  others,  to 
•  fit  them  for  that  condition,  and  enable  them  to  remain  so  long  * 
time  vi^ithoat  sustenance.  1  his  is  not  the  case  with  any  of  tmr 
summer  emigrants,  as  has  been  proved  by  experiment. 
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•  The  birds  seen  by  Mr.  Achard,  at  the  latter  end  of  March,  we 
Jnresume,  were  only  sand-martins y  which  are  a  species  that  arrive 
very  early  in  this  country,  and  at  their  first  coming  always  repair 
to  the  sand-banks,  &c.  where  they  continue  the  whole  summer. 
Possibly  they  were  scooping  out  their  respective  apartments  to 
breed,  and  nestle  in,  when  they  were  taken  by  the  boys,  and  in- 
stead of  being  benumbed  by  the  cold,  as  was  imagined,  nftight 
only  be  hurt  by  the  cruel  method  of  drawing  them  out  of  the 
holes.* 

We  do  not  deny  but  that  there  are  undeniable  instances  of  a  few 
being  found  in  a  dormant  state^  at  the  beginning  of  winter ;  but 
in  all  probability  they  were  only  s'trdg'glers,  which  were  hatched 
too  late  to  join  in  the  general  emigration.  Incapable  of  assembling 
•with  the  great  riendezvous,  like  bats  a(t  the  commencement  of  the 
Irigid  season,  these  young  birds  flit/  and  wander  about,  till 
pinched  by  the  cold  inclement  air,  'for  a  transient  shelter,  they 
retreat  into  antique  buildings,  hollow  trees,  under  the  eaves  of 
houses,  &c.  or  find  their  way  into  some  obscure  recess,  where 

*  As  this  occurrence,  which  Mr.  Achani  relates^  happened  at  the  latter 
.end  of  Marchy  it  is  pretty  obvious  the  species  seei^at  that  time  were  sandr 
martins.    For  at  this  period  (unless  the  spring  proves  remarkably  backward) 
..  the  greater  part  of  this  tribe  have  reached  our  island.    Swallows,  house- 
martins,  and  sometimes  swifts,  are  seen  in  our  country  flying  about  the  air 
in  great  numbers  at  the  latter  end  of  March ;  and  frequently  the  majority  of 
these  birds,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  our  summer  gnests,  are  arrived  at  that 
time;    Undoubtedly,  therefore,  the  species  observed  by  this  gentleman  was 
the  same  as  we  have  conjectured  above.    But  we  will  suppose,  did  swallows 
.actuaUy  lie  torpid  during  the  winter,  the  genial  season  would  certainly  have 
called  them  abroad  before  the  latter  end  of  March,  and  it  would  be  very 
extraordinary  to  find  a  single  one  wrapt  up,  sleeping  in  its  winter  dormitory, 
so  late  in  the  season.    What  then  can  be  more  plain,  than  that  our  assertion, 
'111  contradistinction  to  that  of  Mr.  Achard's,  is  rights  is  just  ?    Beside,  as  a 
•farther  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  what  we  have  advanced,  I  have  fre- 
'  quently  seen,  near  my  residence,  (a)  sand-martins  drawn  out  of  lofty  sand- 
banks by  boys,  as  early  in  the  season,  and  with  the  same  apparatus  as  that 
described  by  Mr.  Actiard.    The  birds  taken  in  this  manner  were  undoubted- 
ly retired  to  those  recesses  for  the  purposes  of  building ;  and  I  cannot  enter- 
tain  that  wild,   that  ridicnldns  notion,  Hiat-  they  had  lain  there  all  the 
winter. 

(a)  i.  e.  At  Market-Lavington,  in  Wiltshire 
23  3  Y 
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they  continue  motionless^  insensible;  and  rifpd  for  several  dayf^ 
or  perhaps  weeks^  before  they  expire.  Often  these  unfcurtunaU 
stragglers  are  reanimated  by  an  unseasonable  hoi  day,  leave  their 
hiding-places,  and  are  seen  skimming  the  air  in  pursuit  of  flies. 
So  late  as  the  middle  of  November,  which  is  a  full  month  after 
the  departure  of  the  majority  of  the  tribe,  I  have  frequently  ob- 
served a  strac^gler  or  two,  either  perched  in  the  sun.  fluttering  about 
wildly  from  place  to  place,  or  feebly  sweeping  the  atmosphere  fisr 
food.  Extraordinary  as  it  may  appear,  on  the  3d  of  December, 
1771,  1  saw  a  martin  flying  about  as  vigorously  as  though  it  had 
been  in  the  midst  of  summer.  My  curiosity  was  greatly  excited 
at  this  remarkable  phenomenon.*  For  a  considerable  while  I  wai 
unable  to  account  for  it,  and  could  not  imagine  from  whence  it 
came,  or  how  it  could  preserve  itself  so  long.  To  say  it  remained 
torpid  for  Inwards  of  two  months,  would  be  talking  extravagant- 
ly and  inadvertently;  or  to  assert,  that  it  had  taken  its  loeg 
excursion  over  the  ocean  from  a  remote  clime,  would  be  equally 
as  unreasonable  and.  unphilusophical.  Having  since  maturely  and 
deeply  considered  this  occurrence,  I  believe  I  have  at  last  attained 
the  general  solution,  which  is,  that  it  was  a  bird  bred  here,  and 
being  left  behind  at  the  migration  of  the  rest,  made  a  shift  to  sop- 
port  itself  in  our  country  for  a  considerable  time.  This  is  still  the 
more  probable,  as  the  two  months  preceding  had  been  uncommonly 
mild  and  warm.  With  propriety,  therefore,  we  may  reasonably 
suppose,  that  there  were  then  some  insects  to  be  found  flying  in 
the  air ;  this  granted,  there  is  nothing  wonderful  or  surprising  in 
the  affair. 

The  appearance  of  swallowsf  and  piartins  at  unseasonable  times 
are  frequent.     Mr.  Pennant  mentions  several  instances  of  a  similar 

*  Having  then  made  no  researches  in  natural  history,  and  being  quite  a 
novice  in  ornithology,  I  must  confess  I  was  inclined  to  believe  that  raartiBS) 
swallows,  Sic  lay  motionless  all  the  winter.;  but  now  innumerable  evidesccs 
of  an  opposite  nature  convince  me  of  the  contrary. 

t  Not  only  swallows,  but  many  other  species,  which  are  deaominated  biids 
of  passage,  are  not  only  seen  here  occasionally,  but  are  known  to  contisae 
in  this  country  ail  the  winter.  A  few  of  the  stone-chats  and  whin-chats  (tfce 
greatest  part  of  which  tribe  disappear  in  autumn)  remain  on  our  heaths  aatf 
commons  all  the  year  round.    The  reason  of  this  is  not  certain^  kaovi. 
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kind.  Very  near  Christinas  (saith  this  author)  a  few  appeared  oA 
the  moulding  of  a  window  of  Merlon  College,  Oxford,  mm 
remarkably  warm  nook.  On  the  2Sd  of  October/  17b'7,  i  martiil 
was  seen  in  South wark,  flying  in  and  out  of  its  nest ;  and  on  th^ 
29th  of  the  same  month  four  or  five  swallows  were  observed 
hovering  round,  and  settling  on  the  county  hospital  at  Oxfori^i, 
As  these  birds  must  be  of  a  later  hatch,  Mr  Pennant  very  justlj^ 
observes,  it  is  highly  improbable  that,  at  so  late  a  season  of  thef 
year,  they  would  attempt,  from  one  of  our  midland  counties,  a 
voyage  almost  as  far  as  the  equator  or  Senegal.  ' 

We  proceed  now  to  consider  the  second  opinion  of  naturalists^ 
with  respect  to  the  migration  of  swallows,  &c*  and  hope  to  con*^ 
vince  the  reader  of  its  improbability  and  absurdity  by  cogent  and 
undeniable  arguments. 

Amazing  and  unnatural  as  it  may  appear,  it  has  been  affirmed 

by  many,  that  swallows  pass  the  winter  inflmersed  under  ice  at  the 

bottom  of  lakes,  or  beneath  the  water  of  the  sea.      The  first  who 

propagated  this  most  absurd  and  ridiculous  notion  was  Olaus 

Magnus,  Archbishop  of  Upsal,  who  very  seriously  acquaints  us,  that 

they  are  frequently  found  in  clustered  masses  at  the  bottom  of  the 

northern  lakes,  mouth  to  mouth,  wing  to  wing,  foot  to  foot,  and 

that  they  assemble  together  for  this  purpose,  and  creep  down  the 

reeds  in  autumn  to  their  subaqueous  recesses.     That  when  olfjt 

fishermen  discover   such  a  mass,   they  throw  it  again  inta  th# 

•  '.  .         .        .     •  ' 

Perhaps  the  few  that  stay  behind  are  the  produce  of  a  late  breed,  and^  are 
incapable  of  departing  with  the  rest  of  their  feathered  mates.  How  they 
support  themselves  during  the  .dreary  season  we  cannot  pretend  to  detei^- 
mine :  probably  they  pick  a  scanty  subsistence  from  the  places  where  they 
haunt,  by  feeding  on  gnats,  and  other  minute  insects,  which  glide  about 
th&air  all  the  winter;  or  it  is  not  impossible  but  they  may  changef  their 
usual  repast,  when  necessitated  by  nature. 

Some  of  those  birds,  which  visit  us  at  the  appro. ich  of  winter,  are  also 
observed  to  stay  with  us  the  summer  season,  though  the  majority  of  thb 
same  species  constantly  and  regularly  remove  •  The  woodcock  and  snipe, 
for  instance,  sometimes  continue  with  us  daring  summer,  and  even  breed 
with  us,  making  their  nests  as  well  on  the  highest  mountains,  as  in  our  low 
moors  and  marshes.  Fieldfares,  it-  is  reported,  have  been  also  seen 
here  in  the  midst  of  summer ;  and  a  certain  author  rdlates,  that  he  has 
found  the  young  of  the  latter  in  marshes,  ani  among  sedge,  near  the  water. 
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^ater ;  but  when  young  inexperienced  ones  Cake  it»  they  -willj  bjr 
thawing  the  birds  at  a  fire,  bring  them  indeed  to  the  use  of  tlidr 
iringSy  which  will  continue  but  a  very  shcnrt  time^  being  owing  to 
^  premature  and  forced  revival.* 

$  Olaus  Magnus  further  adds,  that  a  large  cluster  of  swallowi 
being  accidentally  carried  by  some  boys  into  a  stove^  the  swallows, 
after  thawing^  began  to  fly  about,  but  weakly>  and  for  a  very 
Uttle  time. 

It  is  obvious  the  good  archbishop  did  not  want  credulity  in 
other  instances;  for  having  stocked  the  bottoms  of  lakes  with 
birds,  he  stores  the  clouds  with  mice,  which  sometimes  &11  in 
plentiful  showers  in  Norway,  and  the  adjacent  countries.f 

*  Tliere  are  more  accounts  (a)  of  swallows  being  found  in  a  bemmibel 
state,  immersed  onder  water ;  but  as  they  are  too  notorious  and  incredible 
to  merit  our  attention,  we  shall  pass  them  over  unnoticed.  We  will,  how* 
ever,  merely  for  the  entertainment  of  the  reader,  just  mention  a  few. 

Etmuller  relates,  that  he  himself  had  discovered  above  a  bushel  of 
swallows  under  the  ice  in  a  fish-pond,  all  dead  to  appearance  ;  but  the  heart 
still  retaining  its  pulsation.  To  the  same  purpose  Dr.  Colas,  speaking  of 
•their  manner  of  fishing  in  the  northern  parts,  by  breaking  holes,  and  drawing 
$heir  nets  under  the  ice,  saitb,  that  he  taw  sixteen  swallows  drawn  out  of 
the  lake  of  Samnodt,  and  about  thirty  out  of  the  king's  great  pond  in  Rosis- 
cilen  ;  also  at  Schlcbitten,  near  a  house  of  the  earl  of  Dobna,  he  saw  two 
swallows  just  come  out  of  the  water,  that  could  scarce  stand,  being  veiy 
Wet  and  weak,  with  their  wings  hanging  on  the  ground  ;  and  that  he  had 
observed  the  swallows  to  be  often  weak  for  some  days  after  their  appear- 
«nce.(Z»)   • 

Agreeable  to  this,  Mr.  Reaumur  received  several  accounts,  that  bundles 
of  swallows  have  been  found  in  quarries, 'and  under  water;  and  he  was 
promised  ocular  dempn^tration,  but  none  of  his  correspondents  kept  tlieir 
words.(c) 

.  Another  author  informs^us,  that  he  has  taken  them  out  of  the  bottoms  of 
rivers,  pools,  lakes,  &c.  in  great  quantities,  where  they  pass  the  wiatw 
.without  motion,  and-^ave  no  perceptible  signs  of  life,  except  the  beatings 
.of  the  heart. 

t  Gesner.  Icon.  ^  100. 

(a)  Derham's  Phys.  Theol.  349.    Pontoppidan*s  Hist,  of  Norway,  1,  »• 
Etmuller,  Dissert.  2,  cap.  10,  sect.  6. 
(6)  Derham's  Phys.  Theol.  S60. 
(c)  Brooke's  Nat.  Hist.  b.  2,  p.  160. 
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,  Inconsistent  as  it  may  appear  to  a  fienous  and  considerate 
i^ad^ ;  unnatural  and  nnreasonal>le  as  .the  supposition  is,  credit 
has  actually  been  given  to  the  pibmersiauof  swallows,  even  by  our 
own  countrymen.  What  superstitious  presumption!  erroneous 
assertion  indeed !  how  inqompatible  with  reason !  how  monstrous 
to  thought !  We  cannot  thii^k  on  it  without  smiling  at  the  folly, 
at  the  simplicity  of  the  authors. 

Mr.  Klein,  who  in  other  instances  cannot  be  accused  of  easy 
credulity,  is  a  dupe  to  this  notion,  and  strongly  patronizes  this 
doctrine.  How  he  came  to  adopt  ihi^  most  preposterous  of  all 
errors,  we  cannot  imagine.  He  relates  the  following  history  of 
the  swallows  retiring,  which  he  received  from  some  countrymen^ 
and  others.  They  asserted,  that  the  birds  assembled  in  numbers 
on  a  reed,  till  it  broke,  and  sunk  with  them  to  the  bottom :  and 
before  their  immersion,  they  had  a  dirge  of  a  quarter  of  an  hours 
l^gth.  That  others  would  unite  in  laying  hold  of  a  straw  with 
their  bills,  and  so  plunge  down  in  society.  Others  again  would 
form  a  large  mass,  by  clinging  together  with  their  feet^  and  in 
that  manner  commit  themselves  to  the  deep.t 

Though  these  accounts  have  been  countenanced,  confirmed, 
and  established  by  such  a  group  of  eminent  naturalists  and  others^ 
t^ere  appears  not  the  smallest  truth  in  them.  Indeed,  they  are  so 
absurd,  so  exceedingly  absurd,  that  they  are  hardly  worthy  con* 
futation.  Can  it  be  possible  that  such  tender  and  delicate  birds, 
who  are  unable  to  bear  the  inclemency  of  our  mildest  winters, 
should  immerse  themselves  in  the  coldest  of  all  elements^  and 
remain  there  so  long  a  period  without  perishing  ?  Can  it  be  pos«. 
sible  for  them  to  metamorphose  themselves,  as  it  were,  into  am- 
phibious animals,  and  alternately  change  their  element,  as  best 
suits  their  constitutions  1 

Surely  the  water  must  be  too  frigid  and  too  unnatural  a  retread 
for  such  summer  birds ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  should 
they  have  no  occasion  for  breath  in  their  subaqueous  dormitories,^ 
yet  in  the  spring,  when  the  genial  warmth  begins  to  call  them 
from  their  wintry  tombs,  their  feathers  would  not  be  in  a  proper 
9ondition  to  lift  them  out  of  the  water.     Frisch  has  made  an  ex« 

*  Klein's  Hist.  Ay.  205;  200. 
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periment^  which  strikes  at  the  very  foundation  of  this  assertioOy 
and  evidently  proves  the  falsity,  the  inconsistency  of  these  ft* 
lations.  He  informs  os,  that  he  has  taken'  several  swallows  alive, 
tied  marks  to  their  claws,  and  then  released  them.  Wheh  the 
same  swallows  returned  a^^ain,  he  did  not  perceive  the  water  had 
spoiled  them :  one  of  the  criterions,  or  marks,  was  red  thread, 
made  so  by  a  water  colour  only,  which  must  necids  have  been 
washed  off,  if  the  swallow  had  hid  itself  under  the  water.  Per* 
haps  it  may  appear  wonderful,  how  he  came  to  catch  the  same 
bird  again;  but  we  must  consider  that  swallows  tlwajrs  retora 
to  their  old  nests  again,  and  commonly  build  them  in  chimney 
tops. 

It  has  been  supposed,  that  in  the  swallow  species,  which  have 
dieir  winter  residence  under  the  water,  the  blood  might  lose  its 
motion  by  the  severity  of  the  cold,  and  thus  the  birds  become 
torpid ;  but  Mr.  Buffar,  by  placing  many  of  this  sort  in  an  ioe* 
house,  discovered  that  the  cold,  by  which  their  blood  was  cod* 
gealed,  was  also  fatal  to  them. 

Some  of  the  naturalists,  conscious  that  this  diiniericai,  tbu 
egreg^oiis  hypothesis,  would  not  bear  the  test,  started  another 
conjecture,  equally  as  erroneous  and  unlikely  as  the  former,  vis. 
Whether  there  may  -  not  be  a  species,  apparently  like  tbe 
rest,  but  of  a  different  internal  conformation,  in  order  to  capaci- 
tate them  for  a  state  of  insensibility  during  the  rigour  of  the 
winter.  A  curious  anatomist,  therefore,  dissected  several  of  thenii 
but  found  nothing  in  them  different  from  other  birds,  as  to  the 
organs  of  respiration ;  and  he  saith,  all  those  creatures  that  sleep 
during  the  dreary  season,  as  bats,  frogs,  lizards,  &c  are  of  a  am- 
trary  make,  as  to  those  organs  ;  it  is  therefore  (saith  he)  a  wild 
opinion,  that  these  birds  can  remain  any  long  time  under  water 
without  drowning. 

It  is,  indeed,  enough  to  raise  one's  indignation,  to  see  so  many 
vouchers,  so  many  candidates  for  this  foolish  and  erroneous  coo- 
jecture,  which  is  not  only  repugnant  to  reason,  but,  according  to 
the  laws  of  nature,  an  absolute  tmpo9sibtlity.  In  relating  so  many 
ihstances  of  unparalleled  credulity,  I  confess  I  cannot  suppress 
the  irascible  passion :  that  ever  men  of  sense,  men  of  genius,  men 
of  distinguished  abilkies^  should  suffer  themselves  to  be  so  io- 
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volved,  so  deeply  involve  in  the  dark  mists  of  error  and  igno- 
rance !  They  assign  not  the  smallest  reason  to  account  for  these 
birds  being  able  to  endure  so  long  a  submersion  ifvithout  being 
drowned  or  suffocated.  Not  the  smallest  reason  is  given  how  they 
preserve  themselves/  or  remain  without  decaying^  in  such  a  cold 
and  turbulent  element^  which  must  be  very  unnatural  to  so  weak 
imd  delicate  a  bird. 

Having  sufficiently  shown  the  absurdity  of  a  notion^  which 
has  long  been  countenanced  and  supported^  we  come  now  to  con- 
sider the  third  opinion  of  authors,  which  hi^  been  advanced  on 
this  topic,  and  in  this  we  shall  be  very  concise. 

About  the  year  1740,  a  pamphlet  on  the  emigration  of  birds 
appeared,  asserting  that  they  fly  to  the  moon,  or  some  other  planet^ 
where  they  take  up  their  abode  during  winter,  and  return  &om 
those  atrial  habitations  again  in  the  spring.  The  author  of  the 
rhapsody  has  taken  infinite  pains  to  confirm  this  strange  and  novel 
supposition ;  he  thinks  that  they  are  about  two  months  passing 
thither,  and  that  after  they  are  arrived  above  the  lower  regions 
of  the  air,  into  the  thin  sether,  they  will  have  no  occasion  for 
food,  as  it  will  not  be  so  apt  to  prey  upon  the  spirits,  as  our  lower 
nitrous  air.  Even  in  this  terrene,  saith  this  author,  bears  will  live 
upon  their  fat  all  the  winter,  without  any  new  supply  of  food ; 
and  perhaps,  saith  he,  these  birds,  being  very  succulent  and 
sanguine,  may  have  their  provisions  laid  up  in  their  very  bodies 
for  their  voyage. 

And  it  is  very  probable  (saith  this  author)  that  they  are  in  a 
kind  of  sleep,  or  state  of  insensibility,  if  not  all,  a  great  part  of 
the  way,  between  the  attraction  of  the  earth,  and  that  of  the 
moon,  to  which  sleep  the  swift  acquired  motion  may  very  much 
contribute. 

*  On  supposition  we  did  admit  that  swallows,  &c.  do  retire  under 
the  water,  in  seas,  rivers,  ponds,  lakes,  and  the  like,  I  cannot  see  how 
they  can  easily  escape  the  ravages  of  aquatic  animals,  and  other  finny  in- 
habitants of  that  element.  Certainly  if  the  voracious  creatures  of  the  deep 
should  discover  their  lurking  places,  (as  no  doubt  but  sometimes  they  would) 
they  would  fall  to,  and  destroy  them  without  mercy.  The  dangers  which 
these  birds  would  be  exposed  to  under  the  water,  where  their  enemies  swarm 
in  immense  nuipbers,  are  so  many,  and  so  great,  that  not  (me-t^wth  part  of 
them  would  ever  be  able  to  escape. 
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Farther^  lie  dbseires,  that  if  it  can  be  proved  these  birds  io 
not  fly  to  the  moon,  who  can  tell  but  that  there  may  be  some  con- 
crete bodies,  at  much  less  distance  than  that  opaque  planet,  which, 
in  all  probability,  may  be  the  recess  of  these  creatures^  and  may 
serve  but  for  little  else  than  their  entertainment  1  If  there  be  sndi 
setherial  islands,  they  must  be  supposed  of  such  magnitude  only, 
and  at  such  a  distance,  as  their  reflective  light  may  not  reach  onr 
earth,  (though  perhaps  they  may  serve  to  illuminate  our  atmos- 
phere,) and  yet  no  farther  off  but  these  birds  may  arrive  unto 
them  in  due  time.* 

This  notion  of  flying  to  the  moon,  &c.  is,  I  think,  too  extraya- 
gant  to  require  any  confutation.  The  moon,  as  Mr.  Johnson,  in 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Ray,  very  justly  remarks,  is  too  far  a  journey  for 
these  birds.t  It  is  equally  ridiculous  to  suppose,  as  a  celebrated 
writer  has  done,  that  they  soar  above  the  atmosphere  in  their 
passage  to  distant  countries;  for  these  feathered  nations  would  die 
inevitably,  if  removed  beyoisd  the  mass  of  air  that  surrounds  the 
earth,  for  want  of  that  uniform  pressure  which  is  the  spring  df 
internal  motion  in  the  animal  machine.  This  is  rendered  demon- 
strable from  reason  and  experiment,  on  animals  in  the  exhausted 

,  .  I.I 

receiver. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  fourth  opinion  of  naturalists^  which  we 
are  now  going  to  enter  upon,  coincides  exactly  with  our  own  sen- 
timents, and  has  the  utmost  appearance  of  probability  ;  which  is, 
that  they  remove  to  warmer  climates,  where  they  meet  with  a 
supply  of  food,  and  a  temperature  of  air,  adapted  to  their  con- 
stitutions. 

This  notion  of  swallows  emigrating  to  distant  climes,  has 
been  frequently  imperfectly  hinted,  but  never  satisfactorily  proved. 
By  our  own  observations  and  experiments,  combined  with  authors 
of  the  greatest  veracity,  we  flatter  ourselves  to  render  this  sup- 
position quite  incontestible. 

That  every  species  of  swallows  remove  at  the  commencement 
of  winter  into  warmer  countries,  is  no  longer  to  be  disputed,  is 
we  can  convince  the  reader  by  innumerable  and  undeniable  proofs. 

*  See  an  Essay  on  the  emigration  of  birds,  by  an  anonymoas  aathor,  f- 
42,  and  47. 

t  Ray's  Letters,  p.  199. 
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Pfevious  to  their  departure,  it  is  well  known  that  they  assemble 
in  great  numbers  on  the  tops  of  towers,  churches,  trees,  chminey9»» 
&c.  Here  they  will  continue  twittering  £or  several  hours  to* 
gether,  as  if  in  consultation:  on  a  suddoi,  they:  wili  all  fly  off, 
take  an  ample  eircuit  in  the  atmosphere,  and  after  a  flight  of  a 
few  miiuites  rest  again.  This  they  repeat  daily,  when  the 
Ireati^er  is  serene  and  w^rm^.  a  montli  or  six" weeks  before  their 
departure.  These  transient  diurnal  excursion^  whidi^are  so 
often  renewed,  are  probably  designed  to  exercise  their  young,  and 
prepare  them  for  the  long  aerial  journey;,  which  in  a  little  time 
they  .are.  to  attempt;  or  posi^ly  these '  occasional  essays  may.  b^ 
made  by  the  majority,  in  order  to  remind  tliem  of  their  voyage^ 
and  to  capacitate  them  to  fly  with  more  facility  over  the  wide 
Atlantic  ocean,  to  their  wint^  residence ;  which,  I  suppose,  can« 
not  be  less  than  three  o'r  foiir  thousand  tniles  distant. 

Having  called  an  assembly,  and  concerted  measures,  as  soon 
as  the  cold  commences,  and  those  swarms  of  insects  disappear, 
which  a  little  while  agp  filled  the  air;  apprized  of  the  gloomy 
season,*  they  wait  a  favourable  gale,  and  then  unanimously  take 
their  lodg  and  arduous  voyagef  dirough  the  liquid  sky. 

*  "When  the  solar  heat  apparently  declines,  when  the  days  shorten,  and( 
chilling  frosts  appear,  these  concomitants  of  aj^proaching  winter,  are  so 
inany  signals  to  these  i>irds  to  leave  our  climate,  and  search  for  one  more 
agreeable  to  them ;  beside,  by  these  accidents,  being  also  stinted  in  their 
*fbod,  they  are  necessitated  to  depart..  The  generality  of  this  tribe  seldoiii 
forsake  us  till  toward  the  middle  of  October,  and  sometimes  not  till  aftei^ 
^hat  period.  They  usually  appear  about  the  middle  of  April ;  indeed,  in 
'some  seasons,  by  the  beginning  of  that  month ;  nay,  there  are  instances  of 
HheiT  being  seen  by  the  middle  of  March. 

t  That  master  of  bold  description  and  beautiful  painting,  BIr.  Thomson, 
lias  given  us,  in  his  Seasons,  the  following  account  of  the  departure  of  the 
swallow  tribes,  which  we  presume  will  not  be  disagreeable  to  the  reader. 

When  autumn  scatters  his  departing  gleams, 
Warn'd  of  approaching  winter,  gathered,  play 
The  swallow  people ;  and  toss'd  wide  around, 
Cer  the  oahn  sl^y,  in  convolution  swift. 
The  feather'd  eddy  floats :  rejoicing  once. 
Ere  to  their  wintry  slumbers  they  retire ; 
In  clusters  clung,  beneath  the  mouldering  banl^ 
23  *  3  z 
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As  a  farther  proof,  these  birds  are  annually  observed  to  % 
over  the  seas,  in  numbers  immense.  What  darkening  clouds  of 
them  do  the  mariners  frequently  see,  sweeping  over  the  vride 
capacious  ocean !  Often,  through  fatigue  and  weariness,  they 
alight  in  myriads  on  the  ships,*^  and  after  a  transient  repose,  urge 
their  flight  again  toward  the  destined  port ;  where  they  arrive  in 
due  time,  and  remain  in  peace  and  plenty,  till  clement  skies^  and 
vernal  suns,  invite  them  back  again. 

Mr.  Catesby,  a  very  learned  and  ingenious  naturalist,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  migration  of  swallows,  seems  to  have  treated  the  sob* 
ject  with  a  great  deal  of  judgmentf     The  reports  of  those  ve 

And  where  impierc'd  by  frost  the  cavem  sweats ; 
Or  rather  into  warmer  cl'imes  conveyed, 
With  other  kindred  birds  of  season ;  there   ^ 
They  twitter  cheeif  al,  till  the  vernal  months 
Invite  them  welcome  back' ;  for  thronging,  now 
Innumeroas  wings  are  in  commotion  alt. 

Autumn,  1.  83S,  &c. 

We  are  happy  to  have  so  able  a  poet,  aad  so  learned  a  man,  as  BIr. 
Thomson,  on  our  side.  His  authority,  with  respect  to  the  migration  of 
summer  birds  of  passage,  and  their  passing  to  warmer  climes,  is,  we  think^ 
no  contemptible  evidence. 

*  Agreeably  to  this,  Sir  Charles  Wager  gives  the  following  accoont  of 
what  happened  to  him  in  one  of  his  voyages.  *  Returning  home,'  saith  Sir 
Charles,  <  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  as  I  came  into  soundings  in  our  chaBoel, 
a  great  flock  of  swallows  came  and  settled  on  all  my  rigging  ;  every  rope 
was  covered ;  they  hung  on  one  another  like  a  swarm  of  bees,  the  decks 
and  carvings  were  filled  with  them.  They  seemed  almost  famished  and  spent, 
and  were  only  feathers  and  bones  ;  but  being  recruited  with  a  night's  rest, 
took  their  flight  in  the  morning.'  (a) 

This  very  great  fatigue  evidently  proves,  that  their  journey  must  have 
been  very  long,  considering  the  amazing  swiftness  of  these  birds  ;  it  is  likely 
they  had  passed  over  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  were  returning  from  Senegal, 
or  other  parts  of  Africa. 

We  have  innumerable  other  proofs  of  swallows  being  seen  passing  otct 
the  ocean ;  but  they  are  too  prolix  to  recite  here.  Those  we  have  already 
mentioned  are  collected  from  the  best  authorities,  and  are  so  well  attested 
that  they  cannot  be  denied. 

i  See  Philosoph.  Transs^:t.  No.  483, 

(a)  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  2,  p.  459, 
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call  birds  of  passage  lying  torpid  in  caverns  and  hollow  trees, 
this  gentleman  thinks  are  ill  attested  and  absurd.  He  agrees  with 
us  in  opinion^  that  these  birds  By  into  other  countries^  with  thitf 
additional  conjecture,  that  the  places  they  retire  to,  lie  in  the 
same  latitude  in  the  southern  hemisiihere,  as  those  from  whencef 
they  depart ;  where  the  seasons  reverting,  they  enjoy  the  like 
temperature  of  air ;  but  this  we  think  is  absolutely  impossible, 
the  distance  being  for  the  most  part  too  great ;  nor  is  there  neces« 
sity  for  such  a  long  passage,  since  the  countries  on  this  side  of  the 
line  may  answer  the  same  purpose.  - 

As  to  their  manner  of  travelling,  it  is  probable  that  swallows, 
whose  wings,  by  their  length  and  continual  exercise,  are  fitted  for 
long  flights,*  can  stretch  over  wide  seas,  and  perform  their  journey 
much  sooner,  and  with  more  facility,  than  other  small  birds  which 
have  short  wings,  &c. 

Mr.  Willoughby  is  of  opinion,  that  swallows  go  into  hot 
countries,  particularly  to  Egypt  and  Ethiopia ;  and  indeed  it  is 
not  improbable  but  some  of  them  may  spend  their  winter  therey 
as  at  the  time  these  birds  quit  Europe,  the  inundation  of  the  Nile 
is  over,  and  the  marshes  and  stagnating  waters  swarm  with  flies 
of  different  species,  which  are  proper  food  for  swallows.  During 
our  winter,  therefore,  we  may  suppose  some  or  them  to  stay  in 
those  countries,  where  every  thing  at  that  period  is  in  its  bloom 
and  beauty,  till  scorching  heats  induce  them  to  seek  a  milder 
climate,  and  fly  from  Africa  to  Europe. 

Another  reputable  and  very  learned  naturalist  speaks  to  this 
purpose,  which  farther  confirms  our  sentiments,  that  swallows 
actually  emigrate  into  warmer  climates. 

It  is  (saith  he)  a  most  egregious  notion  indeed,  to  think,  as 
many  have  done,  that  swallows  and  other  summer  birds  sleep 
during  winter  in  hollow  trees,  in  sand-pits  under  the  earth,  &c. 
till,  roused  by  the  invigorating  warmth  of  returning  spring,  they 
rise  from  their  dormant  state,  and  re-assume  again  their  gaiety. 

*  In  Kalm's  voyage  to  America  is  a  remaricable  instance  of  the  distant 
flight  of  swallows,  for  one  lighted  in  the  ship  he  was  in,  September  the  2d, 
when  he  had  passed  over  only  two-thirds  of  the  Atlantic  ocean.  His  pas- 
sage was  uncommonly  quick ;  when  this  accident  bappened|  he  was  tburteea 
days  sail  from  Cape  Hinlopen. 
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Most^f  the  anient  natitraliakt,  indeed^  were  «f  this  opiniaii;  itiid 
m«o^  pf  the  nooderns  adhene  to  it ;  but  it  is  euj  to  tdfow  ihe 
tlxiiirdity  of  such  a  conjecture,  and  it  ia  equally  easy  to  demons 
•trate;  that  they  absolutely  leave  this  part  of  the  world  at  the 
approach  or  wioter»  and  fly  inpurauitof  a  ixioro  tempmitertgion^ 
Doubtleiss,  if  they  hid  themselves  ^any  where  in  this  country/  there 
would  be  (Annual  proofs  of  it  in  almoit^very  county  in  England, 
It  is  tru0|  it  has  been  frequently  assertedy  that  swallows  have  been 
fbimdi  in  a.  tprpid  state,  both  under  the  earth,  and  at  the  bottoma 
of  rivers ;  but  as  there  are  no  authentic  and  incontestable  cridenA 
ces,  such  reports  are  undeserving  of  our  credit. 

I  cannot  but  think,  (continues  this  naturalist,)  were  they  to 
reside  here,  but  that  some  of  this  tribe  would  appear  earlier  than 
^ey  dp,  e^edally.  when  the  spring  is  forward,  and  the  weather 
warm.  Nay,  I  cannot  but  think^  were  they  to  lie  torpid^  some 
of  them  would  frequently  be  c^^ed  abroad  id  the  midst  of  winter 
pn  a  £ur  day ;  but  it  is  certain  they  are  never  seen*  before  their 
aj^ipited  tipiei,  Peside,  I  reinarked  this  year  (1760)  that  we  had 
the  finest,  mildest  weather  in  February  and  March  that  ever  was 
]Lnown ;  the  spring  was  so  exceedingly  early,  that  the  trees  were 
dothed  in  green,  a  month  sooner  than  usual ;  the  weather  was 
also  xemi^rkiitbly  warm,  wh|ch  I  think  nnist  needs  have  awaikened 
the  swallow  tribes  from  their  tprpid  inactivity,  had  they  been  in 
i^y  part  of ,  ojur  jslapd.  Warm,  uncommonly  warm  as  those 
months  were,  not  one  appeared  till  the  middle  of  April ;  a  suffi« 
pient  proof  that  they  do  not  lie  torpid  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain,  but  actually  leave  fist  at  the  approach  of  winter. 

But  to  render  this  truth  quite  indisputable,  to  solve  the  matter 
fully,  and  to  prevent  any  farther  controversies  on  this  afiair,  we 
beg  leav«  to  observe,  that  we  have  more  than  once  had  ocular 
proof  of  what,  with  propriety,  we  may  term  an  actual  migratiQa 

*  This  writer  seems  totally  ignorant  that  stragglers  are  sometiiiies  seen 
out  of  their  season  ;  as  he  asserts,  that  they  are  <  never  observed  but  at 
tl^eir  appointed  times/ — ^This,  however,  is  no  disparagement  to  the  scope  of 
his  arguments,  the  test  of  his  sentiments  being  founded  on  truth, 

t  Mr.  Adanson  has  proved  beyond  contradiction,  that  these  sommer 
birds  annually  take  their  flight  to  a  warmer  region,  and  return  again  in  tfas 
same  manner. 
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of  tlie$6  'bIrcU.     About  old    Michaelmas  we    have    frequently, 
observed  iminense  numbets  of  awallows  and  martins  settled  some- 
times dn  the  tops  of  trees,  and  sometimes  on  bushes^  at  a  great  • 
distance  from  their  summer  haunts ;  here  they  have  sat  silent  for . 
some  time,  as  if  in  deliberation ;  on  a  sudden  we  have  seen  them 
all  take  wing,  mount  on  a  certain  height,  and,  with  an  easy 
re|E;ular  motion;  proceed  toward  the  western  ocean,  when  our  eye 
hias  followed  them  till)  they  were  quite  iddperceptible;  and  what 
Was  very  extraordinary,  not  a  singli^  one  was  to  be  found  after  the 
departure  of  the  great  assembly,  which  evidently  testifies  that 
what  we  observed  was  the  first  sally ^  or  setting  out,  of  these- 
saiiim^  visitHnts.    These  annual  proceedings  we  have  remarked 
fat  a  long  series  of  years.* 

The  departure^  and  arrival  of  these  birds,  are  remarkably 
regular  with  respect  to  the  season,^  which  any  one  may  be  coai'- 
vlnced  of,  by  annually  taking. notice  of  the  esact  time  when  they 
go  and  come.  I  find  by  my  journal,  that  they  appeared  in  Wilt* 
shire  on  April  5,  177^  and-  disappiear^d  on  the  9th  of  October. 
In  177^^  they  were  seen  April  8,  and  leflt  us  October  the  14th.    In 

s 

\ 

^  Similar  to  oar  account  is  that  of  Mr.  White's.— Travelliiig  one  morning, 
at  the  latter  end  of  antnmn,  (saith  this  gentleman)  betweooi  my.h(tHue  and 
t^  coast,  I  was  enviroQed  with  a  thick  fog ;  but  on  a  large  wild  heat^  the, 
mist  began  to  break,  and  I  discovered  a  number  of  swallows  clustered  on  the 
standing  bushes,  as  if  they  had  roosted  there.  As  soon  as  the  sun  broke 
out,  they  were  instantly  on  wing,  and  with  an  easy  and  placid  flight,  pro- 
ceeded toward  the  ocean.  After  this  I  saw  no  more  flocks,  but  only  now 
and  then  a  straggler. 

These  autvmnal  meetings  are  very  common  in  the  swallow  tribes,  jnst 
alK>ut  the  time  they  depart.  On  the  willows^  about  the  little  isles  in  the 
Thames,  they  are  annually  seen  to  assemble.  We  are  informed,  that  on  tl^ 
26th  of  September  last,  two  gentlemen,  who  happened  to  be  at  Maiden* 
head-Bridge,  furnished  at  least  a  proof  of  the  numbers  there  assembled. 
Tliey  went  with  torches,  about  midnight,  to  a  neighbouring  isle,  and  in  less 
than  half  an  hour  bronght  ashore  fifty  doien.  The  branches  of  the  trees 
were  loaden  with  them  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  had  nothing  more  to  do 
than  to  draw  them  through  their  hand,  the  birds  never  moving  till  they 
were  secured.  Some  will,  perhaps,  assert  that  this  rendezvous  met  for  the 
porpose  of  plunging  into  subaqueous  retreats ;  but  was  that  the  case,  they 
could  not  escape  discovery  in  a  river  constantly  fished  as  the  Thames ;  uu- 
doabtedly  a  speedy  departure  was  tkmr  aim. 
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1776,  on  the  7th  of  the  same  moDtb,  and  left  us  one  day  later 
than  the  preceding  year.  In  1777»  they  appeared  on  the  4tb, 
and  disappeared  October  the  13th.  Next  year  they  arrived  on  the 
9th  of  April,  and  disappeared  about  two  days  later.  In  1779, 
they  were  seen  April  the  10th,  and  left  us  on  the  12th  or  15th  of 
October ;  so  that  in  the  space  of  five  revolving  seasons^  the  time  of 
their  arrival  and  disappearing  agreed  almost  to  a  day.  When  tbey 
leave. Europe,  they  always  go  off  in  vast  flocks,  and  what  is  very 
remarkable,  a  straggler  is  scarce  ever  left  behind.  In  the  vernal 
season,  they  quit  the  warmer  regions,  and;  return  in  the  same 
manner. 

The  different  species  of  swallows  do  not  go  and  come  at  the 
same  time ;  the  sand-martin  usually  arrives  first ;  about  a  week 
after  the  swallow  is  seen ;  a  few  days  later,  common  martins  come 
in  great  numbers,  and  disperse  themselves  all  over  Europe.  Each 
species  commonly  come  to.  us  in  companies,  and  are  generally  first 
seen  after  a  rainy  day. 

Extraordinary  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  certain  that  the  swift 
constantly  disappears  about  the  middle  of  August.  We  cannot 
pretend  to  determine  the  cause  why  it  leaves  us  so  early  ;  want  of 
food  cannot  drive  it  from  our  climate,  as  insects  are  then  very 
plentifal  in  our  island ;  neither  can  the  severity  of  the  season  com- 
pel it  to  quit  this  country,  as  the  weather  is  usually  very  warm 
when  it  departs.  Perhaps  it  may  feed  on  a  particular  species  of 
insects,  which  may  be  very  common  in  the  first  summer  months, 
and  vanish  in  autumn.  As  swifts  always  fiy  high,  it  is  probable 
these  insects  are  found  only  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  air :  it  is 
also  probable  that  their  season  is  over,  and  they  are  no  longer  to 
be  found  after  the  middle  of  August ;  if  so,  as  nothing  is  more 
likely,  the  cause  of  their  early  migration  is  very  evident. 

It  is  no  less  true  than  remarkable,  that  swallows  annually 
return  to  their  respective  haunts,  and  claim  the  same  nests  which 
they  occupied  the  preceding  season.  This  I  have  already  demon- 
strated in  a  former  work.  How  they  steer  their  unerring  course 
to  their  native  countries,  after  such  a  long  and  distant  migration, 
cannot  easily  be  conceived ;  unless  we  will  suppose  that  they  arc 
guided  and  impelled,  as  it  were,  by  a  certain  quality  of  the  air. 
If  this  be  the  case,  at  first  setting  out  they  must  soar  aloft,  and 
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kfier  meeting  with  a  particular  part  of  the  atmosphere,  congenial 
to  their  natures,  they  follow  the  same  aerial  tract,  which 
brings  them  safe  to  the  respective  countries  to  which  they  are 
wont  to  arrive.*  But  if  we  allow  this  supposition,  we  must  grant 
that  a  providential  instinct  is  the  compass  by  which  they  are 
guided.  All  brute  creatures,  it  is  well  knowii>  have  a  kind  of 
law  implanted  in  them  by  the  Great  Conservator  of  the  world ;  to 
this  innate  law  they  readily  yield  obedience,  guided  by  the  im« 
pulse  of  which  they  cannot  err.  In  short,  this  is  the  faculty  which 
directs  and  regulates  them  in  all  their  ways,  and  all  their  actions. 

.  We  have  now  nothing  more  to  add  concerning  the  swallow 
tribes.  The  clearest  evidence  imaginable  has  been  given,  that 
they  move  into  other  regibns.  llie  pains  we  have  taken  to  prove 
this,  the  variety  of  authors  we  have  consulted,  and  the  many 
instances  we 'have  brought  to  confirm  it,  we  doubt  not,  will  be 
satisfactory  to  the  curious. 

The  rest  of  our  summer  emigrants  fall  next  under  consideration. 
In  the  discussion  of  these,  necessity  obliges  us  to  be  less  prolix, 
lest  we  swell  this  Discourse  beyond  its  appointed  bounds. 

The  birds  that  leave  us  at  the  commencement  of  winter,  and 
make  their  regular  returns  in  the  spring,  are,  the  goat-sucker, 
the  cuckoo,  the  turtle,  the  stork,  the  crane,  the  swallow  tribe^ 
the  nightingale,  the  black-cap,  the  wheat-ear^  the  fly*catcher^  the 

*  Not  only  martins,  but  every  other  summer  bird  of  passage  of  the 
diminutive  tribe,  return  to  the  same  district,  nay  to  the  very  same  spot, 
-which  they  inhabited  in  a  former  season.  Fly-catchers  1  have  known  to 
build  eight,  nine,  and  even  ten  years  successively,  in  a  certain  crevice  of 
an  old  wall,  not  far  firom  my  dwelling ;  apprehensive  that  it  was  the  same 
bird  which  annually  and  invariably  visited  the  spot,  curiosity  prompted  me 
to  try  an  experiment,  which  put  the  matter  out  of  doubt.  When  an  oppor- 
.tunity  offered,  I  took  the  female,  cut  off  the  extremity  of  the  upper  man- 
dible of  the  bill,  and  with  a  knife  made  several  perspicuous  marks  on  its 
claws :  this  done,  I  set  her  at  liberty  :  the  succeeding  spring  the  same  bird 
returned,  with  the  distinguishing  marks  I  had  given  it,  which  was  at  once 
satisfactory.  Perhaps  some  will  say  it  is  impossible  the  bird  should  survive, 
after  it  was  deprived  of  the  point  of  its  bill ;  they  will,  however,  please  to 
observe,  that  what  was  cut  off  was  so  very  inconsiderable,  that  the  loss  ef 
it  could  hardly  be  perceptible  to  the  bird ;  it  could  not  therefore  be  any  way 
iletrimental  to  its  feeding. 
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MQe-cbaC»  the  ^hm-cbat^  the  white^thrpat,  the  foutcher-birdg  (hi 
wry-necky  the  red-start,  the  willow  wren,  etoboli»  &c  Ste. 

It  (^nnot  be  justly  supposed  that  the  small  biirda  of  passage 
whidi  have  short  wing^  as  the  n^htingale,  black-.c%,  &c.  csd 
be  capable  of  such  distant  migrations  i|8  the  swallows ;  it  is  there* 
fore  pretty  oartain  that  they  hav^  their  winter  residence  in  Spaiiii 
or  the  south  of  France,  countries  which  they  may  eiuuly  teaaik. 

These  birds,  in  all  probability,  fly  from  hedge^  to  hedge,,  atid 
fiNMh.field  to  field,  feeding  as  they  go,  Ull  th^y  come  to  the  neoor 
aea-coast,  fend  if  they  have  strength  to  fly  over,  they  cui 
ibeh  with  fiidlity  maket  their  way  to  the  southern  part^  of  Europe; 
and  in  all  pr^^fability,  that  innate  knowledge,  which  pi:oDi|^ 
them  to  take  these  yearly  excursions,  directs  them  to  the  nam»«« 
est  part  of  our  channel,  to  .shun. the  haaard  at  paiising  ov^  the 
wide  ocean.  But  these  sbort«wii]^;ed  •  lMi!ds  are  capsMe  of  kiQget 
flights  than  we  are  aware  of;  for  Bellonius  asserts,  that  he  his 
seen  quails,  which  by  their  structure  seem  little  adapited  £br  sudi 
long  journeys,  passii^  and  repassing  the  Mediterriyaean^  in  grot 
numbers,  at  the  Seasons  when  they  leave  us,  and  Visit  ua  js^m. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  wh<^e  tribe  of  our  summer  vui- 
tants  do  not  all  fly  to  the  same  countries,  but  spend  the  winter  ia 
different  climates ;  for  some  of  them  lefeve  tis  sooner  than  othoi^ 
and  appear  again  earlier  or  later  in  the  spring,  according  to  the 
distance  of  the  countries  to  which  they  come  and  go. 

Next  to  the  cuckoo,  the  swift  is  the  first  that  disappears  in  the 
summer.  In  the  beginning  of  September  the  nightingale  retires, 
and  is  seen  no  more  till  the  lafter  end  of  April,  or  the  beginning 
of  May.  The  black-cap,  the  white-throat,  the  wheat-ear,  the  flj- 
catcher,  and  the  stone-chat,  depart  about  the  same  time  ;  but  the 
two  latter  are  usually  foremost  in  the  spring,  frequently  appeaiiof 
about  the  middle  of  March.  Next  come  the  willow-wren  and  the 
red-start,  the  whin-chat  and  the  tit-lark,  to  proclaim  the  appnNUJi 
of  spring,  and  charm  us  with  their  sweet  variety  of  notes.  The 
rest  of  the  emigrants  follow  in  succession,  and  are  usually  aU 
arrived,  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  country,  by  the  beginning 
of  May.* 

•  The  coming  of  our  summer  birds  is  indeed,  in  some  measure,  regulated 
by  the  weather  and  the  state  of  the  season.    When  the  spring  commencetii 
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It  is  very  remarkable  that  some  of  these,  which  are  birds  of 
passage  in  England,  have  a  fixed  residence  in  some  countries  all 
the  year  round.  A  species  of  swallows,  Herodotus  mentions, 
resides  in  Egypt  the  whole  year.  Prosper  Alpinus  asserts  the 
same  ;*  and  Mr.  Loten,  late  Governor  of  Ceylon,  declares,  that 
those  of  Java  never  remove.  Every  other  sort  we  have  beard  of, 
except  these,  observe  a  periodical  migration  or  retreat  The 
swallows  of  Norway,  North  America,  Kamtschatka,  the  tempe- 
rate parts  of  Europe,  of  Aleppo,  and  Jamaica,  all  agree  in  this 
one  particular.t 

On  the  contrary,  some  birds,  which  never  remove  from  the 
island,  are  migratory  in  other  countries.  Larks,  which  are  settled 
inhabitants  here,  are  birds  of  passage  in  the  north,  deserting  that 
r^ion  in  winter,  to  return  with  the  returning  spring.  The  chaf- 
finch, that  constantly  resides  here,  appears  in  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia in  the  winter,  but  goes  in  summer  to  breed  in  the  more 
northern  countries. 

Before  we  close  this  department,  we  shall  say  something  of  the 
larger  birds  of  passage,  viz.  the  cuckoo,  the  turtle,  the  stork,  the 
crane,  the  goat-sucker,  &c. 

.  <  Of  this  tribe,  the  cuckoo  is  the  most  remarkable.  'Early  in  the 
spring  it  discovers  itself  in  our  country  by  its  well-known  voice ; 
at  the  approach  of  winter  it  totally  disappears,  and  is  heard  of  no 
more  till  the  vernal  season  ensuing.     Many  are  the  conjectures 

early,  they  are  commonly  all  arrived  by  the  middle  of  April ;  when  it  is  late, 
cold,  and  severe,  as  it  frequently  happens,  they  are  retarded  in  their  pas- 
sage, and  are  never  seen  till  the  vernal  season  is  very  far  advanced. 

Many  of  them  (especially  those  that  are  weak  and  feeble)  undoubtedly 
(onable  to  proceed)  perish  in  their  journey.— Many,  it  is  likely,  are  destroy- 
ed by  rapacious  birds  in  their  excursions  to  and  from  this  island ;  and  many 
that  arrive  here  too  early,  die  when  the  season  is  cold,  for  want  of  sufficient 
8Q))si8tence.  Reaumur  informs  us,  that  the  swallows  which  appeared  first, 
after  the  long  and  severe  frost  in  1740,  all  died  of  hunger.  Many  other 
small  birds  of  passage,  it  is  probable,  perished  by  the  same  cause. 

•  History  of  Egypt,  1, 198. 

t  Consult  Pontoppidan's  History  of  Norway,  vol.  2,  page  98  ;  Catesby's 
History  of  Carolina,  vol.  1,  page  51 ;  the  History  of  Kamschatka,  page  162 ; 
Rassers  History  of  Aleppo,  page  70 ;  and  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
Kg.  861. 
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bow  it  preserves,  itself  ip  the  winter ;  sofbe  nvy  tfiet  it  hides 'itself 
JD  our  island,  v^d  fX)ntiBues  in  a  dorag^nt  9tat0 ; .  and  it  has  heen 
asserted,  that  cuokpc^s  have  been  di^cpvered  in  the  midst  ef  winter, 
,not  pnly  in  hples  -of  trees,  but  under  ground  in  sandy  soila ;  also 
in  (he  .caverns  pf  roc^^a^  antique  buildings,  old  walls,  out^ousei^ 
ai^d  the  lil^e.  Nay,  some  pretend  that  they. have  been  found  ii 
.atafks  of  wheat,  hay,  &c.  dead  to  appearance ;  but,  after  carryipf^ 
them  to  a  $re,  they  have  revived,*  and  sung  with  as  much  vigour 
^  in :  the  midsl;  of  spring..  Py  the  anpiei^ts  it  was  a  received 
notion,  that  there  is  a  secret  sympathy  between  this  bird  and  the 
Jkite,  and  that  he  takes  ^  cuckoo  i^t^der  his  protection^  and  even 
ivalb  him  on  his  shoulders  to  distant  cUmates.  There  are  many 
other  fables  qf  this  bird ;  but  it  wotild  he  impertinent  to  recite 
them,  as  they  are  not  only  repugnant  to  common  sense,  but  M 
anomalousj^  unwarrantable,  and  incredible,  that  they  are  quite  on? 
worthy  the  reader  s  attention. 

Doubtless  the  cuckoos,  like  swallows,  &c.  shift  their  habitirtifiB 
at  the  commencement  of  winter,  and  seek  a'CQuntry  more  suitable 
to  their  nature  and  constitution.  Prpbably  their  wint^  residenoe 
is  in  the  southern  climes,  or,  possibly,  .ai§  they  have  great  strength 
of  flight,  they  may  fly  as  far.  as  figypt  and  Ethic^a.  If  qtiaik, 
which  have  ^ort  wings,;  can  fly  qt^te  pver  th$  Mediterranean,  8«n 
Africa  cannot  be  too  distant  a  migration  for  these  Inrds. 

The  cuckoo  makes  the  shortest  stayf  of  .any  €)f  oi|r  sUQuner 
guests.     From  the  time  of  its  arrival  to  its  departure  is  only  three 

*  I  have  heard  it  affirmed,  tha^t  an  old  hollow  tree  being  cat  down  in  a 
certain  village  in  AViltshire,  and  laid  on  the  fire,  a  cuckoo,  revived  by  the 
warmth,  jumped  out  of  the  fuel,  and  began  repeating  its  usual  note  with 
great  energy,  to  the  admiration  of  the  beholders  ;  but  I  think  this  relation  is 
too  extravagant  to  deserve  our  credit. 

t  Though  the  generality  of  the  cuckoo  tribe  disappear  at  the  latt«r  e&i 
of  June,  some  of  the  young  are  usually  seen  in  England  in  July,  Aogmt, 
and  even  in  Sej>tember.  It  is  therefore  certain  the  latter  brood  do  net 
migrate  with  the  rest,  as  many  of  them  are  not  fledged,  nor  even  hatckeilt 
when  the  old  ones  leave  this  country.  How  these  inexperienced  animals^ 
v^rho  never  strayed  from  their  native  district,  and  who  are  perfectly  wwc- 
quainted  with  every  other  region,  should  discover  the  climate  ^ere  tta 
preceding  emigrants  have  taken  their  abode,  is  a  questioH  not  easily  to  b« 
solved.  Guided  undoubtedly  they  are  by  a  kind  of  iastinct,  implaated  « 
them  by  the  great  Author  of  Nature. 


xnenthii  No  rea^  cat)  be  aMigii«d^  why '  fhey  teiiVe  iis  so  e«fly  j  it^ 
cahnot  be  owing  to  k  ncmSty  of  i&od,  nbi^oaki  th^  iplgidity  of 'th«i^ 
wediier  oompi^:  if  tb'  nv^t^^  it  being  very  wairtti  -#h«it  it  depftVts;' 
Likely,  a  certain  temp^Amietlt  of  tb^  atmosjpbei^y^  ot  a  per«$e^tibl<»^ 
trani^ition^  in  their  oWn  bodies^  may  foroie  than  away,  and  prbite]^C^ 
ttxem  to  chunge  thdir  clinHatb,  itf  order  to  obtain  what  is-  ttM&' 
agreeable  tbihMH.  Mt*.  Stillingfleet  saith;  the  cu<;koo  is  ebifii: 
pelled  here  by  that  oonstitiitioti  of  air>  ijtrhichcmses'tbe'iig^ti^tft 
to  put  forth  its  leaves.  From  the  coincidence  of  th^  firM^jpijptet^ 
ance  of  sumiher  bird^  of  passage^  this  ingenioiM'^itcff  W^uld 
cstiib&b  a  iiatttval  calendar  in  our  mr^  edoriothy^^  '  .  : 

'  P^vmnt  -is'  of  opinion-  tbei^'  i»  only  a  partiid'-migmtiiDn  of 
these  birds;  he  thinks  a  feW  of  thbfi  tkke  shelurin  holl6W  trees,- 
atid  lie  torpid^  till'  animi^ted  by  uiiustial  Vknfn  Weather.  He  says^ 
ke  has- 17WO -evidences  of  their  b^ng  hesrd' to' sing  as  early  a9 
February/  but  they  were  not  heard  long ;  chilled  again,  he  sup-^ 
poses>-' into  tdrpidity.  • 

i  ean«(bt:cdincide  with  hitni  it  iff  ii^sfmtabte  there  art^instan-^ 
ces  of  cuckdeb=  appearing  ini  winter^  but  th^  are  vdry  rare  aiid 
uncommon  :  and  we  may  reasonably  suppose,  that  when  a  strag- 
gler is  seen  in  that  severe  sei^bh,  H  was  either  bewildered  in  its 
passage,  or  was  hatched '^W  late  to  take  its'titght  with  the  rest  of 
the  genus. 

The  iurtU'dow  (which  we  are  next  to  consider)  comes  hither 
in  the  spring,  and  goes  away  again  in  autumn.  Their  winter  re- 
treat is  in  the  warm  southern  climes,  wh^e,  they  breed.  These 
birds  arriV'C  here  in  vast  flocks;  they  go  off  in  the  same  manner, 
and  few  or  none  remain  in  our  northern  countries  during  the  win- 
ter, unless  they  are  kept  in  aviaries  or  cages.  It  is  supposed 
many  of  these  spend  the  dreary  season  in  Egypt,  and  other  parts 
of  Africa. 

Storke  visit  our  island  in  the  spring,  and  go  off  again  early  in 
the  autumnal  season.  Naturalists  are  at  a  loss  where  these  birds 
go  when  they  qdk  thii  climate ;  but  it  is  pretty  certain  they  steer 
their  course  toward  the  southern  countries.  The  periodical  jour- 
neya  oS  this  storku  were  taken  notice  of  by  the  antediluvians;  and>- 


•> 


*  C«}eacUr  of  Clora. 
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indeed,  almott  every  natanliat  of  antiquity  gives  an  acoonnt  of 
tbeir  constant  and  r^^ular  migrations.  These  birds  do  not  all  fly 
to  the  same  country ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable  they  always  take 
thrir  flight  by  night.  BeUm  informs  us,  they  are  common  in  the 
winter  time  in  Egypt,  and  other  parts  of  Africa.-  Some  say,  that 
when  they  go  aWay;  the  stprk,  which  arrives  last  to  the  jdaceof 
rendezvous,  is  killed  on;  the  spot;  but,  in  all.  probability,  ^. 
assertion  is  not  grounded  on&ct,  but  is  only  the  atpawa  ci  saper- 
stitious  credulity. 

When,  th^  leave  Europe,  they  gather  together  in  vast  fiodu. 
Being  thus  assembled^  they  will .  coptinue  for  isome  days  in  the 
same  place,  chattering  and  making  a  great  noise,  as  if  debatii^  of 
the  method  to  proceed ;  then  being  silent  for  some  time,  aftas 
signal  given,  they  all  fly  of*,  fetch  many  great  rounds  nesr  the 
earth,  and  then  gradually  ascend,  still  mounting  higher  and  higher, 
till  at  length  the  great  cloud,  which  a  few  moments  ago  darkened 
the  atmosphere,  is  quite  imperceptiple.  The  cdebrated  Thomson 
has  given  such  a  fiile  and  beautiful  diescriptimi  of  the  passage  of 
the  storks,  that  we  cannot  withhold  it  from  our  readers. 


Where  the  Rhine  loses  his  majestic  force 
In  Belgian  plains,  won  from  the  ra{;ing  deep^ 
By  diligence  amazing,  and  the  strong 
Unconquerable  hand  of  liberty, 
The  stork  assembly  meets :  for  many  a  day 
Consulting  deep  and  varioas,  ere  they  take 
Their  arduous  voyage  through  the  liquid  sky. 
And  now  their  rout  designed,  their  leaders  chose^ 
llieir  tribes  adjusted,  clean'd  their  vigorous  wings. 
And  many  a  circle,  many  a  short  essay 
Wheel'd  round  and  round,  in  congregation  fiiU 
The  figur*d  flight  nscends ;  and  riding  high, 
Th'  aerial  billow  mixes  with  the  clouds. 

Seasons,  Autamn,  I.  859; 


/ 


1  he  crane  stays  here  somewhat  longer  than  the  stork,  seldom 
deserting  Europe  till  the  middle  of  September.  These  birds  are 
found  in  Lincolnshire,  and  many  other  parts  of  England  ;  %fit  the 
cold  arctic  region  is  their  favourite  abode.  They  come  down%i- 
to  the  more  southern  parts  of  Europe,  rath^aa  visitaats  than  ia* 
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ifabitants ;  yet  it  is  not  easily  asoertuned,.  how  tb^  pohioti  out' 
their  time  in  the  different  parts  <^  Ae  world.  Like  storks^  they 
migrate  in  immense  flocks,  and  return  in  like  nanneTk  In  Oileins^ 
in  France^  October  1 758>  there  were  several  thousands  of  them  seen 
paaung  from  the  north  to  the  south.  Oesner  assures  us,  that  tb« 
cranes  usually  begin  to  quit  Germany  from  aboat  thd  1  ith  of  Sep« 
ttmber  to  the  17th  of  October;  from  thence  they  are  seen  steering, 
aouthwlird  in  numbers  incredible.  Redi  informs  us;  they  arrive 
m  Tuscai^  a  short  time  after.  In  the  severity  of  winter^  it  is 
not  unlikely  but  they  may  advance  southward,  sdll  nearer  the  line. 
'  Wheii  they  migrate,  they  soar  to  an  imperc^tible  heigh^: 
and  observe  great  regularity  in  their  flight.  Milton,  in  his  Pann 
dise  «Lo8t,  book  7, 1.  426,  has  elegantly  expressed  this  drcum* 
stance,  -   . 

Thus  they,  ranged  in  figure,  wedge  their  way. 
Intelligent  of  seasons,  and  set  forth 
Their  airy  caravan  high  over  seas 
Flying,  and  over  lands  vrith  mutaal^wing 
Easing  their  flight :  so  steers  the  prudent  crane 
Her  annual  voyage,  borne  on  winds ;  the  air 
Floats  as  they  pass,  fann'd  with  unnumber'd  plumes. 

The  arrival  of  these  birds  of  passage  is  wonderfully  regular. 
Jedi  tells  us,  that  in  the  fields  near  Pisa,  in  Italy,  they  appeared 
on  the  20th  of  February,  in  l667;  on  the  24th,  in  1 658;  the  17th, 
in  1669;  and  the  15th,  in  1670. 

The  goat-sucker,  by  some  called  caprtmulgua,  is  the  latest 
summer  emigrant  we  have.  It  does  not  reach  us  till  the  middle  of 
May,  and  invariably  retires  before  the  latter  end  of  August.  In 
summer  it  is  an  inhabitant  of  Derbyshire,  Shropshire,  Yorkshire, 
and  Wiltshire.  It  constantly  flies  by  night,  and  is  supposed,  by 
Klein  and  many  others,  to  be  a  species  of  swallow.  This  bird's 
winter  r<;sidence  is  in  some  of  the  southern  countries.  As  it  dls* 
appears  about  the  same  time  as  the  swift,  it  is  probable  it  flies  to 
the  same  region. 

The  qnail  is  a  regular  emigrant,  though  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  it  sleeps  during  the  winter  in  some  parts  of  Great  Britain. 
Annually  they  are  seen  crossing  the  Mediterranean  in  numbers 
immense.  -  When  tfa^  f<nrsake  this  island,  like  cranes,  they  go  off 
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191  AenijBht^  «kl  uMwUjr'^:«ff  k» paiti^    The  quail  Us^  Uvdaai 
hiid,  th4i  it  ctmfit  \mf  o^l^joow^iqim* 
/.  IlappwrsjHvppi«VM^tb(i^.qHai}%.w 

bag  ffii^hru^-  «be«14  »t(WF^,ta  %ai»«r  jfcht  w|de  exteiisiv«  qoeiaj 
iMft  ii  itto^Mrtiaiii-lib^  4(^  Was  iVuPt  €9iififme4  jbj  und^nia^lealte* 
talumt*;  it  br  a^jyacy:  ^«lavii|r#Btuiy^  ^l|«b  w/^toould  not  cvedk  iU 

4iiA^  in  «il|uTOi,c9fiyi(m)  <i^^,  fl^ingJNpfi  the  mnrth.tp  the  9aidi« 
ineoi  t9kf m  in  his  Jhip^  Sail^iat  spriag  thercootraxy  way,  fhnc 
the Kmth  t«t  th^  n^prth^.  hi^j9h9er¥e4  th^pgi  pa  ti^^-f^tams  what 
ipasy  fif 'tbei9  wmi^  !t$km  iuihfi  s^n^  ^uuuier.  Thia  ^us^oanjt'oo- 
ineid^'  tvitb  many  Ptfaera  to  tb^  savKS'  puvppse*  The  c|iiail  getiat 
xallgr:choQ4^  4'  iK^!th:.wi>M}.  for  :yieae  noctumal  adventurers,  tb* 
south  being  very  detrimental,  as  it  retards  their  flighty  by  moiitea* 
ing  their  plumage. 

As  we  have  now  distinctly  enumerated  the  whole  tribe  of  the 
feathered  nations  which  visit  us  in  the  spring,  and  desert  us  at 
the  approach  of  wiatei?;!  aa.wc^hajire  marked-  the  aUted  times  of 
their  going  and  comings  fottowed  them  ia  th^r  a^ial  joumejs, 
and  traced  them  to  theirresjpeetive  regions,  we  shall  now  turn  our 
view  to  oUr  wintef  en^^dnJta,  9,nd  endeavour  to  satisfy  the  com 
sity  of  the  reader,  by  showing,  the  retreats  of  .the  fieldfare,,  the 
red-wing^  the  woodcock^  snipe,  &c.  and  leading  him  to  those 
bleak  and  frozen  climes,  where  they  constantly  and  regularly 
emigrate. 


OF  WINTER  BIRDS  OF  PASSAGE. 

VT  HEN  these  birds  leave  Europe,  they  retire  to  the  northoi 
pfurts  of  the  continent^  where  they  breed,  and  reside  during  the 
summer  months.  At  the  return  of  winter  they  are  driven  southeiij 
in  q^uQst  of  food,  of  which  they  are  deprived  by  the  ice  and  spow 
jn  those  frigid  regions*. 

Imnaeiise;  flocks  oSfitldfares  and  red-winga  appear  here  abort 
1hevmi4(Ua  of  October^,  and  leave  us  in  th«t  spji^hpg.     It  u  j] 
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tfutl  diQBeAiiiidi  visit  our  island  hmi  iakto  ..their  fight' firom 
Sweden^  Nonrsy^  imd  the-jteighbcmritiir^couiiirieib.  .  1 

-  These  birds  «re  tempted  beve  bj  tiho.  focfcries/  which,  are  found 
ki great  plenty  in  most  partsof  Bngland^  and  which  make  A.prin^ 
dpial  partDf  their  ^febd. :  £kme  of  .this  tsib^^  however,  arem  aamm 
climates  constant  inhabitants,  and  never  shift  their  quarter^ ;  ihose^ 
for  iBstancfey  of -Pmssia  and  (Russia  hot^oiily  breeds  bat  winter  in 
those  countries.  •'       ^  ••      •.    ;  :  .\     ■    i 

The  fieldfare  and  red«wing  (the  Boyston  crow  .excepted)  are. 
the  only  birds  of  passage  that  constantly  and  niianimoasly  leaveiM  al 
the  commencement  of  winter.  And  it  is  very  extraordinary  that 
diese  should  leave  us,  there  being  no  absolute  necessity  for  theif 
migration,  either  on  the  score  of  provision  or  climate*  The 
place  of  their  retirement  is  Sweden,  and  other  cold  countries,  in 
this  latitude ;  here  they  annually  breed  and  pass  their  summersj 
When  they  steer  their  course  back  to  Great  Britain^  they  company 
with  red-wings,  and  make  short  flights,  passing*  from  hedge  toi 
hedge,  and  country  to  country,  feeding  as  they  go,  till  at  lengtb 
iJiey  reach  our  island.  It  is  certain  they.^end  the  summers  m 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  iodjacent  countries^  because  th^  are 
yearly  seen  passing  and  repas^ug  from  and  to  the  northern  parts> 
in  great  numbers. 

'  In  the  springs  when  they  quit  Europe,  conscious  of  the  supe-t- 
rior  coldness  of  the  boreal  climes,  they  do  not  Jbasten  thither  im-* 
mediately,  but  sail  gradually  on  through  the  more  moderate 
countries  of  Germany  and  Poland.  When  the  severity  of  the 
cold  is  abated,  and  proper  food  may  be  met  with  for  their  subsist* 
ence,  they  journey  on  more  expeditiously,  and  arrive  at  the 
northern  regions.  Here  they  disperse  themselves  over  the  face  e€ 
the  landscape,  and  remain  in  pedce  and  plenty,  till  they  are  driven  > 
back  again  by  the  rigorous  severity  of  the  season*   ■  •' 

.  .  >  ■  ''  •  > 
*  A  convincing  proof  that  these  winter  emigrants  come  here  for  food,  isy 
because  the  numheps  that  appear  annually  ace  very  disproportionate  In 
some  seasons,  when  there  i»  a  great  produce  of  hawtlu^ra  Ibentiss,  eveiy 
bosh  swarms  with  them;  when  there  is  a  scarcity,  it  is  remarked,  ifety  few 
of  these  birds  are  to  be  seen  in  this  country*  By  this  we  may  siippoae^  that 
they  wander  froa^  country  to  country,  and  settle  in  that  enly  wheie  th^  . 
find  a  good  stock  of  food. 
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The  comiiig  of  these  birds*  may  tben  be'pivt^  well  acocmntec! 
for.  Impelled  bj  an  innate  principle  of  self-preserration,  they 
go  northward  or  southward  in  one  simfde  tniet.  When  then 
food  fails  them  here^  they  depart  elsewhere^  and-retom  agvin  ai 
socm  as  it  is  renewed..  They  do  not  arriTe  in  Fnnoe  till  the  begin* 
ning  of  December. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  determine  why  theee-birds  leave  us  in 
the  spring;  nor  do  we  find  that  any  other  naturalist  can  assign  aiiji 
jast  reason  for  their  departure.  At  the  time  of  their  migration^ 
mie  would  naturally  imagine,  they  would  continue,  and  build  their 
nests  with  us,  as  there  is  no  obstacle  with  respect  to  food  and 
climate.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  majority,  if  not  thi 
whole  tribe,  depart  toother  countries  for  this  purpose. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  suggested  that  they  do  not  leave  us  till  the 
haws  and  other  berries  are  all  gone,  and  they  are  under  a  neces- 
sity to  go  in  quest  of  subsistence  elsewhere.  This,  however,  is  of 
no  importance,  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  the  northern  climes, 
to  which  they  retire,  afford  them  a  fresh  supply;  whicii,  in  all 
probability,  they  cannot.  Possibly,  therefore,  the  food  of  these 
birds  in  summer  is  not  the  same  as  in  the  winter.  But  if  we  allow 
this  conjecture^  it  is  very  ineffectual  in  solving  the  question^  fVi^ 
do  they  leave  us  ?  Undoubtedly  they  might,  in  our  own  country, 
not  only  find  provision  in  greater  plenty,  but  much  sooner,  and 
with  more  facility,  than  in  those  frigid  regions  to  which  they 
remove. 

We  must,  therefore,  acknowledge,  that  we  cannot  thoroughly 
investigate  this  secret  of  nature.  Providence  (as  a  learned  natura* 
list  remarks)  has  created  a  great  variety  of  birds,  and  •  other 
animals,  whose  constitutions  and  inclinations  arc  adapted  to  the 
different  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  in  the  several^  climates  of  the 
world ;  he  has  also  given  them  proper  appetites  for  the  productiona 
of  those  countries,  (whose  temperature  is  agreeable  with  their 

*  The  fieldfare  and  red-wing  were  the  Tiirdi  of  the  Romans,  which  they 
fattened  with  figs  and  bread  mixed  together.  Varro  tells  us  that  they  were 
birds  of  passage,  common  in  autumn,  and  departing  in  the  spring.  In  those 
times  they  must  have  been  exceedingly  plenty,  for  they  were  kept  by 
thousands  in  their  fatteamg  aviaries.-^Kramer  Blench.  361.  Vanre,  lib. 
3,  c.  6. 
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natures)  as  well  as  knowledge  and  abilities  to.  find  them  out. 
From  hence  we  may  conclude,  that  the  birds  befone-mentioned 
could  no  more  subsist  in  the  sultry  climes  of  the  Molucca  islands^ 
than  birds  of  Paradise  could  in  the  frozen  regions  of  Sweden  and 
Lapland. 

We  shall  now  just  mention  other  migratory  birds  which  dis* 
appear  in!  the  spring,  and  endeavour  to  watch  them  to  those  abodes 
to  which  they  annually  resort. 

The  cold  northern  situations  are  the  general  summer  rendez* 
YOVLSof  woodcocks.  Norway,  Sweden,  Lapland,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  are  the  places  where  they. migrate  to  when  they 
desert  our  island.  When  the  cold  rages  there  with  great  severity, 
they  take  their  flight  to  more  moderate  climes,  where  the  earth  is 
open,  penetrable,  and  adapted  to  their  way  of  feeding.  They 
appear  among  us  about  the  middle  of  October ;  and  disappear  in 
February,  or  the  beginning  of  March.  A  few  of  them  have  been 
known  to  breed  here.* 

Woodcocks  are  frequently  seen  in  their  migrations,  passing  to 
the  north  in  pairs.  Stragglers  are  sometimes  found  so  wearied  with 
their  joiimey,  that  they  are  unable  to  proceed>  A  learned  writer 
informs  us,  on  the  autority  of  Mr.  Thomas  Travers,  of  Cornwall, 
that  the  mariners  of  a  ship,  who  were  farther  from  land  than  any 
birds  used  to  be  found,  discovered  a  bird  hovering  over  them. 
When  they  first  saw  it,  it  seemed  among  the  clouds,  and  was  but 
just  discernible:  however,  it  gradually  descended,  took  several 
circuits  round  the  vessel,  and  at  length  lighted. on  the  deck.  The 
bird  was  so  weaHed  and  fatigued,  that  they  took  it  off  with  their 
hands,  and  found  it  was  a  woqdcock.  Likely,  the  poor  creature 
was  steering  northward,  in  order  to  follow  his  feathered  mates ; 
but  lost  his  way  in  its  passage,  and  by  the  force  of  winds,  or  a 

*  We  are  informed  that  in  Case  Wood,  about  two  miles  from  Tonbridge, 
a  few  build  almost  annually ;  the  young  having  been  shot  in  the  beginning 
of  August,  and  were  as  healthy  and  big  as  they  are  with  us  in  the  winter, 
but  not  so  well  tasted.  A  female  with  egg  was  kilfed  in  that  neighbourhood 
in  April ;  the  egg  was  as  big  as  that  of  a  pigeon,  lliey  are  remarkably  tame 
during  incubation:  a  person  who  discovered  one  sitting,  has  often  stood 
over  it,  and  even  stroked  it,  notwithstanding  it  hatched  the  young,  dnd  at 
the  proper  season  disappeared  with  them. 
24  4b 
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Btorm,  wan  driyitn  from  the  true  atrial  tract  Inttaneas  of  thii 
kind  oftea  ocean  Voyagers  of  veracity^  wbons  I  cannot  bat 
credit,  have  informed  me,  that  thej  have  seen  swallows  and  other 
birds  light  on  the  ships  sometimes,  when  they  have  beed  very 
remote  from  any  shore.  A  stronger  proof  of  the  real  nUgrmtum 
oi  birds  cannot  be  given.  '      ' 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  when  the  woodcock  first  anivee 
here,  the  taste  of  its  flesh  is  quite  diffierent  from  what  it  ia  after** 
wards  ;  it  is  very  white,  short,  and  tender,  and  seems  to  have  no 
Mood  in  it,  but  after  it  has  been  in  this  country  a  considerable  dme, 
it  becomes  more  tough,  stringy,  and  fibrous*,  like  that  of  domestic 
fowls.  If  you  shoot  a  cock  just  before  their  departure,  it  bleeds 
plentifully,  whereas  at  the  beginning  of  winter  it  scarce  bleeds  at 
all.  From  this  it  seems  evident,  that  in  tliose  countries  where  they 
have  their  summer  residence,  they  have  a  difierent  kind  of  nourish- 
ment from  what  they  have  here.  Probably  their  luxuriant  and 
succulent  kind  of  nourishment,  which  they  meet  with  among  us, 
prepares  them  fi>r  breeding  in  those  countries  where  they  retire, 
with  the  companions  of  their  choice. 

In  the  winter  great  numbers  of  woodcocks  are  seen  as  far  south 

# 

as  Smyrna  and  Aleppo;*  It  has  been  also  asserted,  that  some  of 
them  have  appeared  as  far  south  as  Egypt.  In  North  America 
and  Newfoundland,  woodcocks  are  unknown. 

The  snipe  appears  about  the  same  time  as  the  preceding.  A 
few  of  them  reside  with  us  the  whole  year,  but  the  generality  of 
them  desert  with  the  woodcocks.  Like  them  they  have  also  their 
summer  quarters  in  the  north,  and  breed  in  the  moist  woods  of 
Sweden,  and  other  cold  countries*  Those  which  continue  here 
make  their  nests  in  our  low  moors  and  marshes,  and  lay  four  or 
five  eggs.f 

The  hooded  or  Royston  crows  come  and  go  about  the  same  time 
as  the  woodcxKxk.  Their  winter  abode  is  in  Sweden  and  Austria, 
where  they  breed.  In  Scotland,  in  many  parts  of  the  Hebrides, 
the  Orkneys,  and   Shetlands,  they  are  found  in  great  plenty, 

.  *  Russel's  History  of  Aleppo,  64. 
t  Those  who  are  desirous  of  being  more  particularly  acquainted  with  the 
natural  history  of  the  snipe,  and  other  British  bu-ds,  should  consult  a  work, 
intiUad,  A  New  €md  Complete  Natural  History  of  British  Birds. 
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where  ihtyhUbd'Ukd  reside  the  wkole  year.     Tfabei  wfaidi 
^pt&td  here  at  the  eommenoement  of  winter^  are  supposed  to  be  in* 
JiabttaiHs  i)i  die  northern  countries. 

Many  have  affirmed  that  these  are  nod;  migrBtary,  hot  we  are 
•eonfklent  they  are«  Belon,  Gesneryand  AldroratKlus  agree,  that  it 
is  a  bird  of  passage  in  t^ieir  respective  countries,  it  im,  however, 
somewhat  remarkable,  that  this  species  diQuld  leave  us«  wiiose  fiiod 
is  such,  that  it  may  be  found  at  all  seasons  m  this  country* 

The  dotterel  is  said  to  be  a  bird  of  passage,  biit  it  is  only  a 
wanderer,  shifting  its  habitation  in  the  venial  and  autumnal 
feeaaons,  firom  the  marshes  to  hilly  situations.  At  those  times  they  are 
Tory  common  oa  the  Wiltshii«  and  Beiicshire  downs.  The  greoi 
fdaver,  the  }<»)g4egged  plover,  and  the  sanderlmg,  which  ave  seeh 
here  in  winter,  and  are  supposed  to  be  birds  of  passage,  are  only 
wanderers,  as  they  are  known  to  breed  in  some  parts  of  England. 
•  It  is  true  they  are  migratory,  i.  e.  they  journey  from  country  to 
eouatiy,  but  never  totally  leave  this  island.  Curlews  and  lap- 
wings are  in  die  same  predicament 
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WHICH  ARC  NOT 


KE6ULAR  EMIGRANTS, 


But  only  shift  their  Quarters  at  certain  Seasons  of  the  Year. 

Birds  of  passage  are  generally  understood  to  be  those  which 
are  compelled  annually  to  take  long  and  distant  excursions ;  but^ 
in  reality,  almost  every  British  bird  is  a  bird  of  passage,  Chou^ 
they  may  not  journey  to  places  so  remote.  Small  birds  usually 
remove  at  some  seasons  of  the  year,  either  from  one  cpuntjry 
or  district  to  another,  or  towards  the  shore,  from  the  more  inland 
provinces. 

There  are  two  periods  in  the  year  when  these  little  animals 
change   their  haunts^  the  one  in  the  spring,  the  other  in  the 
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antumh.  Why  they  observe^  with  such  punctuality,  these  occs« 
sional  migrations^  we  do  not  know ;  food  perhaps  maybe  deficient 
in  those  seasons,  which  may  stimulate  them  to  change  their  abode. 
When  they  begin  their  march,  they  assednble  in  vast  flocks,  and 
generally  steer  their  course  against  the  wind,  if  there  be  any 
stirring.  Those  flights  of  linnets  which  visit  us  in  the  spring  are 
.only  wanderers,  and  belong  to  some  other  country. 

In  spring  and  autumn  many  persons  obtain  a  livelihood  by 
taking  these  birds  with  nets  in  their  passage.    Autumn  is  the  pria- 
cipal  season  when  the  fowler  employs  his  art  to  take  these  wander- 
:er8.     His  nets  are  most  ingeniously  constructed;  and  so  contrived, 
as  from  a  flat  position  to  rise  on  each  side,  and  clap  over  thi^  birds 
.that  happen  to  alight  between  them.     He  has  certain   call-birds, 
generally  ocmsisdng  of  Bve  or  six  linnets,  two  greenfloidies,  two 
goldfinches,  a  bullfinch,  a  wood-lark,  a  red-pole,  a  tit-lark,  and  a 
yellow-hammer;  these  are  put  in  cages  at  a  little  distance  fhxatbe 
nets.     He  has  also  what  are  termed  flur-birds,  placed  upon  a  move- 
able perch,  which  he  can  raise  when  he  pleases  by  means  of  i 
string,  which  he  lifts  gently  up  and  down  as  the  wild  bird  ap- 
proaches.    But  this  is  insufficient  to  call  the  wild  bird  down;  it 
most,  before  it  is  captivated,  be  called  by  one  of  the  small  birds  in 
the  cages ;  on  hearing  the  call  of  its  feathered  mates,  the  wild 
bird  is  stopped  in  its  most  rapid  flight,  and  will  immediately  light 
within  the  snare.    The  bird-catcher  instantly  pulls  a  string,  and 
the  nets  clap  directly  down  on  the  unfortunate  captive.     Such  an 
alluriug  power  have  the  call-birds,  that  sometimes  if  half  the  fiod 
only  are  decoyed,  the  others  will  unsuspectingly  light  between  the 
nets,  and  become  captives  with  their  companions.  ^  ^ 

It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  nature  of  this  call ;  perhaps  it 
may  be  an  invitation  (o  food,  a  prelude  to  courtship^  or  a  chalkk^ 
to  combat.  When  taken,  the  males  are  made  captives  for  singixig, 
and  the  females  are  lulled  to  be  served  up  to  the  tables  of  the 
delicate,  o;*  the  rich.  For  a  more  satisfactory  account  of  thb 
mattCT,  see  A  New  and  Complete  Natural  Hiatcry  of  BritA 
Birds,  liiefore-mentioned. 
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Foul  rooms,  to  fumigate 83 

Fruit  trees   137 

Fruit  trees  kept  from  frosts 234 

Fidmiuating  powder  142 

G 

Garden  hedges    234 

0ardeners,  for 457 

Qfeese  aiid  ducks,  to  fatten  56 

Ciiided  wQrk,  to  wash 383 

Ginger  beer,  to  make 7 

Qllass,  to  break,  in  any  direction  142 

CHass,  to  clean 382 

Glass  stopples,  to  loosen  88 

Gravel 456 


Gravel  walks Page  235 

Grease,  to  take,  from  paper 42 

Gross  persons,  to  make  slender.  27S 

H 
Hair,  to  increase  the  growth  of    89 

Hair  water  , 181 

Hair,  to  remove  snperfluoas 276 

Hair,  liquid  for  the 458 

Hats,  to  keep,  from  spots 9 

flay  staokis^  to  prevent,  taking 

^&re. ...;..• 47 

Head  ache    80 

Hiccough,  cure  for  the 381 

Hints  for  farmers  237 

Hooping  cough  79,  451 

Hops,  to  extract  the  virtue  of  ...      6 

Horses,  to  know  the  age  of  457 

Hour  told  by  a  suspended  ahilling  453 

Hydrophobia,  cure  for  the 142 

I&J 

Japan  ink,  to  mak« 90 

Jaundice ,,.„ 80 

J'aundice,  the  black  332 

Jatmdice,  yellow 332 

Impressions,  to  take,  iron  stone.    55 

Indian  ink,  to  make   43 

Indigestion  with  costiveness 79 

Indigestion  with  heartburn  79 

Inebriation,  cure  for ^ 40 

Ink,  to  keep,  from  fi)eezing 277 

Ink,  black,  to  make 90 

Ink,  red,  to  make  90 

Insects,  to  destroy 19 

Intoxication 185 

Iron  mould,  to  take,  from  linen.    14 

Iron  work,  to  preserve 41 

Itch    130 

Ivorv,  to  colour 276 

L 
Lace,  French  way  of  washing  ...  383 
Lamps,  to  prevent,  from  being 

pernicious 16 

Larks,  to  catch    86 

Letters,  to  preserve,  from  being 

opened 84 

Lightning,  to  guard  against 454 

Lime  water ^ 384 

Looking-glasses,  to  silver 382 

Luminous  characters,  to  write...  141 

M 
Mad  dog,  bite  of  a,  to  core...  12,  136 

Mahogany,  to  clean  18 

Marble,  to  clean  18 

Meat,  to  salt   138 

Mildew,  to  take,  out  of  linen 11 

Milk,  to  preserve    ,  45T 

Mushrooms,  to  raise  ....« 383 

N 

Needles,  to  cause,  to  float 142 

Nervous  debility  with  costiveness    10 
Noxious  vapours „ J31 

O 
Oats,  bruised,  best  for  horses  ...    40 
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Oilcloth,  to  make Page  329 

Onions 275 

Orange  wine  84 

P 

Paint,  smell  of,  prevented 183 

Paste  or  food  for  singing  birds...    87 

Peach  trees 141 

Pencil  drawings  preserved    182 

Perspiration  of  the  hands,  to  pre- 
vent      17 

Phosphoric  fire  bottle  '. 140 

Pictures  preserved  from  flies  ...  182 
Pins,  danger  of  putting,  in  the 

mouth  141 

Plague,  remedy  for  the 276 

Plants,  to  impress,  on  paper 381 

Plate  powder  89 

Pleurisy,  to  discover 276 

Poison,  antidotes  fw 43 

Polished  metals,to  keep,  from  rust  381 

Ponds,  to  drain   83 

Potatoe  bread,  to  make 5 

Potatoes   457 

Potatoes,  to  preserve,  from  frost.    16 
Potatoes,  to  raise,advantageo.u8ly    82 

Poultry,  to  fatten    45 

Powder  Ibr  the  tape  worm  331 

Punch,  to  make  excellent 10 

Q 

Quills,  to  harden 85 

R 

Rain,  to  ibretel    182 

Rain,  the  signs  of 48 

Rats,  to^estroy  48 

Rats  and  other  vermin,  to  kill  ...    54 
Rats,  Dr.  Taylor's  method  to  des- 
troy     64 

Razor  strops.. 236 

Red  hair,  to- change,  brown 384 

Rheumatism  40,  140 

Rings,  to  loosen,  from  the  finger.  182 

Ring- worm  to  cure 139 

Rooks 138 

flot  in  sheep,  to  destroy  the 86 

S 

Sage,  the  virtues  of. 18 

Salt  butter,  to  take  the  rankness 

from     5 

Scale  or  film  in  the  eyes 381 

Seasickness.;..... 138 

Sealing  wax 329 

Sick  rooms,,  cautions  in  visiting ...    11 
Silvery  to  preserve,  from  tamish< 

ing.. 81 

Sinews  or  muscles,  psdns  in  the. .  185 

Situation  for  a  greenhouse 327 

Sleep,  to  promote... 12 

Sloes,  the  value  of  the  juice  of...    42 
Smoking  of  lamp  oil,  to  prevent.  382 

Smut  in  wheat 328 

Snuff  for  the  head  and  eyes  383 

Soap,  substitute  for 60 

dora  tiiroat,  remedy  ibr  ft  tt 12 
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Spectacles,  rules  for  the  choice  of    52 

Spirits,  to  trj- the  purity  of   85 

Spots,  to  take,  out  of  linen,  &c..<     IS 
Spots,  to  take,  out  of  woollen 

cloth  13 

Spots,  to  take,  Out  of  stuffs,  &c.    14 

Spots,  to  take,  out  of  boards 81 

Stains,  to  take,  out  of  boot  tops.    91 

Stains,  to  take,  out  of  silver 81 

Stains,  to  take,  from  prints  456 

Steel  or  iron,  to  prevent,  from  rust    l9 

Steel,  rusty,  to  polish 17 

Sting  of  a  wasp,  to  cure  the 53 

Sting  of  gnats,  to  cure  the 53 

Stone  and  gravel .; « 2t6 

Stone  stairs,  to  clean 18 

Strains 330 

Substitute  for  galls S27 

Substitutes  for  yeast  and  cream.  236 
Swollen  legs 332 

T 

Table  beer,  to  make  7 

Tar  water,  use  of. d6 

Teeth,  to  preserve 276 

Thorns,  to  draw,  from  the  flesh. ..  332 

Toast  and  water,  to  make 17 

Tooth  ache,  tocure  the 233 

Tooth  powder 53 

Transparent  paper  66 

Turkey  cement..... 320 

U&.V 
Varnishes  for  various  articles  ..,  183 
Vine,  use  of  the  leaves  of  the  ...  46 
Vinegar,  efficacy  of,  in  bums,  Sic,  63 
Vinegar,  to  make,  of  malt  liquor  §lBSi 
Ulcerations  of  the  tongue,  «&c...  80 
Uses  of  several  plants   236 

W 

Warts,  to  cure 39 

Wart-s  and  corns,  to  cure 232 

Water,  to  purify 15 

Water,  to  prevent,  from  freezing 

in  pipes....' 16 

Water,  to  obtain,  in  any  situation  41 
Water  of  rivers,  6cc,  to  purify  ...  80 
Weather,  to  know  the  state  of...  47 
Weatlier,  observations  on  the  ...  46tt 

Wens,  to  heal  276 

Wetclothes 286 

Wheat  flour,to  know  the  quality  of     9 

Wine,  to  make,  of  fruit 33S 

Wine  that  is  sharp,  to  recover  ...  461 
Wine,  to  preserve,  from^eing  in- 
jured, &c .\ 185 

Wood,  to  stain,  black..  ...\. 327 

Wool  of  sheep,  to  improve^. 86 

Worms,  to  bring,out  of  the  ground  277 

Worms,  to  kill,  in  children  277 

Writing,invisible,  to  make  visible  138 
Writing,  to  render,  black 140 

Y 
Yeast,  method  of  preserving T 
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Absence  of  mind Page  408 

Accident  atLintz 321 

Accident  extraordinary    491 

Accommodation 73 

Accusation  ...^... 368 

Adrianus  the  Roman  knight 97 

Advertisement.  374 

Advertisement,  carious 372 

Advertisement,  extraordinary ....  243 

Advocate,  the. cunning 255 

Affecting  case 303 

Affecting  story.  357 

African  heroism 310 

Agreeable  reading 258 

Albanian  soldier 28 

Alexander    420 

Ali  Pacha...-. 215 

Alliteration 368 

American  expedient ...  498 

American  judge 76 

American  poetry    69 

American  Mri^ 253 

Ancient  stratagem 287 

Anecdote,  whim.sical 377 

Apothecary's  affidavit  377 

Appetite,  to  get  an 154 

.  Approbation,  how  to  testify 189 

Arabian  ready  wit 213 

Archbishop  Mountain 370 

Archduke  Charles  342 

Arrogance,  French 156 

Art  of  rising 391 

Astronomy 248 

Attachment,  extraordinary 361 

Avarice  outwitted  346 

Awkward  apology 170 

Ayscough,  the  Rev.  S 130 

B 

Babylonian  marriases 188 

Bacon,  anecdote  o^ 84 

Bagpiper,  the... 363 

Bail  .  229 

Bailey,  Mr.  Justice 491 

Bailiff,  the  264 

Bailiff  outwitted 312 

Balsam 360 

Barbarity 339 

Barber's  boy,  the  witty 167 

Baron  Smith's  riddle 478 

Be  ye  stedfast,  &c 32 

Beauty,  African  ideas  of 274 

Bed,  fear  to  go  to  97 


Benevolence  Page  S97 

Betty  will  wait  526 

Bible  a  good  companion 829 

Bible  the  best  gift  243 

Bigotry 249 

Bishop  of  Salisbury 96 

Biters  bit 1«6 

Biter  bitten S7 

Boninot   7o 

Both  sides  heard 446 

British  bravery 143 

Broad  hint 311 

Broken  vows  486 

Buchan,  Doctor  104 

Bull,  rage  of  a,  appeased  by  music  146 

Bnrdett,  Sir  Francis 486 

Burglarist,  noble 96 

C 

Calculation 242 

Can  dead  fishes  speak 286 

Canary  bird,  the  favourite 221 

Candid  candidate   258 

Candidate,  ingenious 248 

Canine  sagacity 268,  610 

Captive's  friend 405 

Carpenter,  the  witty 173 

Carstares,  William 211 

Case  altered    335 

Cat  and  rat 271 

Caution  to  innkeepers   • 309 

Case  of  conviction,  &c 437 

Ceylon  pearl  fishery  386 

Challenges  properly  answered ...    68 

Chamois  hunters 61 

Change  of  fortune 144 

Character,  a 187 

Character,  an  extraordinary  . ...  401 

Charles  V 31 

Chocolate,  Paddy's  use  of ,  103 

Child/scradle  610 

Christ,  attachment  to 60 

Christian  treatment   189 

Christianity,  ancient  British 272 

Circumstance,  extraordinary 493 

Circumstance,  remarkable    506 

Circumstance,  singular 498 

Civic  patriotism  , 439 

Clergyman,  anecdote  of  a 20 

Clock,  remarkable 345 

Clown  puzzled 258 

Coachman's  reply   342 

Companions  in  slavery 466 

Concealed  treasme 444 
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Conceit  can  kill,  &c Page  156 

Conflagration  of  Moscow 428 

ConfUct,  extraordinary 495 

Conjagal  afection 64,  203 

Connubial  anecdote  471 

Conscience 201 

Conscientious  courier^ 470 

Consecrated  wheelbarrow.. 174 

Conspiracy  * 218 

Convenient  liabit 33 

Corporation  oratory  472 

Corsican  anecdote 311 

Costof  a  king's  gift  209 

Counsellor,  famed,  &c, 211 

Cdiintry  curate.... 148 

Country  juries 4.^ 432 

Country  schoolmaster. 31 

Courage,  remarkable 59 

Courage,  successful 282 

Cromwell  and  the  Jews 372 

Curate  relieved  ;.  ..i.  101 

Curious,  combat  214 

Curious  defence 308 

Cnrious  incident 273 

Curious. mistake  • 177 

Curious  occurrence i..... 224 

Curious  rencounter    23 

Carious  way  of  paying  debts 313 

CEar  Peter  * 74 

D 

Dandy  charger    480 

Dean  Jackson  .. .« 166 

Dean  Swift 152 

Dean  Swift  and  boots 166 

Death  of  Mr.  Munro 295 

Deliverance  at  sea 278 

Deptavity 109 

Desertion 465 

Devil,  calumniated 62 

Devil  outwitted  125. 

Devil  taking  the  parsons  28 

Dinner,  to  procure  a,  cheaply ...    95 

Discovery 247 

Discovery,  the  welcome 264 

Discretion    215 

Discrhmnator  deceived 404 

Disobedient  son  107 

Dissipation,  extraordinary   244 

Dissolution  of  marriage 470 

Doctor,  agenerous 192 

Doctor  and  rooks 198 

Dog,,  anecdote  of. 299 

Dog,  attachment  of  a,  to  music. ..    59 

Dog,,  affection  of  a 177 

Dog,  faithful   102 

Dog,  sagacity  of 19,  494 

Dogs,  sagacity  of. 35,  360 

Doting  husband 124 

Drunken  man 58 

Duality  of  person  228 

Duck,  sagacity >of  a 6L 

Dueller  and  apothecaiy 263 

Duellist..... 52 


Duke  of  Nivernois.., ...Page  387 

Duke  of  York 424 

Duke  or  Wellington    25 

Dumb  beggar 102 

Duplicity  punished.. 460 

Duration  of  early  love  ., 443 

Dutchess  de  Berri , 287 

Dutiful  sons,  the 260 

E 

Earl  of  Chesterfield 32 

Earl  of  Essex 442 

Eccentric  character 489 

Economy ♦ 482 

Economy  commended    154 

Edict,  singular......;*..* 26 

Election  Irepartee  352 

Elephant,  anecdotes  of  the  307 

Elephant,  to  hunt 148 

Elephant,  curious  account  of  the  111 

Eleventh  commandment 316 

Embarrassment  removed  *.  .178 

Emperor,  generosity  of  an 284 

English  bull., ^..4 373 

English  irishman .  279 

English  sailor  i 281 

English  sailors  at  Quebec 305 

Epigram  242 

Epigram  on  two  brothers  .« 70 

Epitaph 205,  209,  347 

Epitaph,  elegant... 78 

Epitaph  on  a. dyer 164 

Epitaph  on  a  Spanish  chorister..  118 

Epitaphs,  on  .« 242 

Escape,  a  singular 239,  350 

Escape,  providential 402,  503 

Escape,  wonderful 351 

Eternity,  strange  notions  of 325 

Explanation 22 

F 

Fact,  a S7S 

Fact,  extraordinary 26,  809 

Familiarity  carried  too  far 314 

Farmer  and  thieves  317 

Fashion 33- 

Fatal  effects  of  sudden  fear 324 

Favour,  to  ask  a i. 124 

Feeling,  power  of 296 

Felodese    ,» -, 247 

Female  intrepidity 337 

Female  resolution 121,  461 

Female  spirit 367,  470 

Fenelon,  Archbishop 155 

Fever,  cm'e  for  a 855 

Fidelity  in  a  dog 313 

Fidelity  in  an  Irish  servant  439 

Fidelity  in  a  servant 186 

Fidelity  of  an  old  servant 444 

Fighting  in  one's  own  way  304 

Filial  piety  rewarded 21 

Filial  tenderness 259 

Fine  air 166 

Fishers  of  men  ;•••  2^ 

Fisherman 93 
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F  loral  insanity Page  341 

FoHy  of  religions  controversy  ...  862 

Pools,  sagacity  of  some 279 

Fools,  three ; 164 

Fox,  Charles  James 32 

Fox,  cnnnrng  of  the   428,  495 

Foxhunt SOT 

Fenes,  cunning  of 334 

Fraternal  love 261 

Frederick  and  French  soldier  . ..  169 

Frederick  II. 116 

Fredericfc  of  Waterloo  272 

Frederick  William 298 

French  grenadier  ■, 24 

Ffench  trumpeter  29 

Frenchman  and  mercer 179 

Frenchman  and  pigs 226 

Friendship)  true 119 

Friendship,  violent 475 

Frost,  severe  493 

Funeral    164 

G 

G«mbUng. 492 

Gascon- reproved    879 

Genealogy,  curious 469 

Generosity  of  Solpio  Afrieanns . . .  481 

Generosity  united,  &c 476 

Generous  clergyman's  horse 216 

Generous  pedlar  .r^- 478 

Genius « 222 

Gentleman  and  savage  .. 890 

Genuine  picture 802 

George  U ; 29 

George  HI.... 107, 856,  483,  484,  609 

George  III. ,  benevolence  of. 245 

.  George  III.,  generosity  of. 420 

George  III-  &  Princess  Charlotte  509 
Ghost  and  conjugal  affection  ...  354 

Ghost  brought  to  light  407 

Ghosts  342 

€k)dlike  to  forgive 37 

Gone  to  pot 248 

Good  hit  in  the  dark 419 

Good  reason.... 385 

Grjctitude  in  a  goose  95 

Greatness  4if  mind 61,  76 

Girog  inspiration 265 

Gninea,  date  of  the  term  of. 490 

H 

Habeas  corpus  act SO 

Hapless  union 484 

Hardwicke,  Earl  of. 215 

Harlem  organ S08 

Hearer,  practical  36 

Hearer,  punctual  36 

Hearer,  tlie  late 37 

Heuniker,  Doctor  211 

Henry  IV.  of  France 118 

Hereditary  right 180 

Heroism  in  a  Quaker... 249 

Heroism  of  compassion 409 

Htghwa)  man  outwitted 21 


Highwayman  terrified Page  SM 

Highwayman's  horse 196 

Hill,  the  Rev.  Rowland 417 

Hindoo  ready  wit  818 

Historical  fact.; 189 

Hoaxers  hoaxed 875 

Holt»  Lord  Chief  Justice  e8 

Holt,  Sir  John w. 8M 

Homicide,  distressing.. ....-  M9 

Honesty  the  best  poucy 448 

Honour,  instance  of. 28,  824,  289 

Honourable  convicts v 474 

Honourable  emulatloB 414 

Hood,  Lord ^    79 

Horse  end  ojirsters 168 

Humanity  of  a  prince  ......•— ^  487 

Humility ^...  189 

Humorous  enecdote  889 

Hyder  Ali 484 

I  A:  J 

Jack  Tar-s  retort *  488 

Japanese  marriage  custom  851 

Jewish  lady > 849 

Impartial  justice. .« 815 

Imperial  spaniel 874 

Impression,  how  to  make  an......    66 

Impromptu  «..  850 

Inclined  plane 867 

Increased  audibility  of  Aoonds-..  817 

Indian  chiefs    415 

Indifference  to  death 498 

Ingenuity,  instances  of 57 

Inscription  on  a  grave>stone 218 

Instinct,  power  of ^..  194 

Intended  for  thechnrch ITS 

Interposition,  singular   29 

Intrepidity  and  presence  of  mind  480 
Intrepidity  of  a  French  pilot  ...  429 

Invention,  curious 85 

John  Bull,  orifrin  of  the  term  ...  250 

John  -Duke  of  Argylc 416 

Johnson^  Doctor 894 

Johnson,  Dr.  St,  Cai-cass  butcher,  104 

Joke,  a  serious 805 

Irish  humour 243 

Irish  ingenuity 250 

Irish  looking-glass 170 

Irishnegro   868 

Irish  prieAt 370 

Irish  reply 78 

Irish  soldier..... 171 

Irish  wit 174 

Irishman  and  squirrel 194 

Irishman's  lying-in  hospital   168 

Irishman's  stockings  165 

Italian's  stratagem 115 

Judge,  an  acute 118 

Judge  and  countryman 178 

*  Justice  and  auctioneer 88 

Justice  evaded    478 

Justice  puzzled  69 

Juvenile  wit 250 
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RaimeSyLord....* Page    75 

Keppel,  Adtniral 151 

Kindness,  act  of 417 

l^ing  and  hawk  443 

KItigof  Prussia 204 

L 

Landlord  and  Quaker 271 

Iiaw :. 244 

Lawyer,  Scottish 191 

Lawyer  quickly  answered 273 

Lawyer's  advice  to  a  Jew 344 

Lawyer^s  legacy 166 

Legal  anecdotie    « .'....^....  176 

Legal  wit  72^  436 

Less  to  carry,  less  to  count  347 

Letter  of  recommendatioH  418 

libellers,  method  of  punishing,  in 

*  Russia  496 

Liberality  unbounded    421 

Lieutenant  relieved  427 

Life  preserved 284 

Life,  uncertainty  of  187 

Light  head  190 

light  of  the  world 164 

Idffny,  battle  of 465 

I^e  doctor,  like  patient  378 

Idon,  the  grateful  279 

Liquor,  wonderful  323 

Live  red  herrings 174 

Logic 167 

Long  graces 359 

Long  legs 341 

Longevity..... 36,  316,  392 

Lothian,  Lord  24 

ifove  to  one's  country 291 

Love's  telegraph 469 

Louis  XVI ...,- 426 

H 

Mad  huntsman 116 

Blagistrate  insulted    , 260 

Magnanimity  224 

Magnanimity  exemplified 499 

Magnum  bonum 392 

Mahmud  Sultan  of  Gazna 77 

Mahogany,  first  use  of,  in  Eng- 
land ., 266 

Maiden's  leap 362 

Man  cured  of  calf  stealing  ^SO 

Marriage  dlsproportioned 154- 

Marriage^},  singular    356 

Meeting  of  two  friends 429 

Melancholy  point «i83 

Melanie  de  Salignac  , '.    63 

Military  stratagem ....' 122 

Miser  and  his  son  Dick............  103 

Miser  baffled 94 

Miser's  evening  prayer 286 

Monkey,  anecdote  of  a 210 

Monkey,  sagacity  of  a 147 

Mother  of  Thomas  i  Becket   ...  446 

liiounsey,  Doctor   106 

Mozart 497 


MungoPark Page  386 

Muroier^  discovery  of. ....... .    187,  3 JS 

Murder,  extraordinary 267 

Murder,  horrid  ....••.*•  •••••••^ 500 

Murderer,  detection  of'a 348 

Murderer  discovered... 37f 

Music,'  the  power  of,  over  ani- 
mals.....   336,  51f 

N 

National  characters    298 

National  feeling 385 

Natural  talent... 223 

Naval  oratory «    491 

Negro,  desperate 270 

Negro  firiendship    „.., 300 

Negro  justice 208 

Nelson,  Lord 430 

Newcastle  apothecary Z05 

No  money,  no  ablution 389 

Notes,  the  folly  of  ministers  using   6T 

Notice,  curious 193 

Noy,  Mr.  anecdote  of 199 

O 

Oaths    230 

Occurrence,  curious  225,  609 

Occurrence,  extraordinary  ......  249 

Occurrence,  remarkable  90 

Odd  family 329 

Officer's  wife  and  baggage  ass...    71 

Oliver  Cromwell.. 208 

One  candle 251 

One  half  the  story 340 

One  man  surrounding  three.^....  178 

Orme... 492 

Ossuna,  Duke  of; 109 

Overpoliteness,  reward  of  ..  ...  169 
Ounslow,  Arthur    288 
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Painter  and  porter 489 

Parental  affection 200 

Parish  learning  , 418 

Parishioners,  reformed 225 

Parliamentary  anecdote    6£ 

Parrot,  a 75,  24S 

Partial  judgment  344 

Patriotism 219 

Patriotism,  example  of «.    67^ 

Patriotism  of  a  fisherman... 440^ 

Patten,  Parson  395^ 

Paupers,  extraordinary 269' 

Pawnbrokers'  signs    298' 

Paley,  Dr.,  and  the  farmer  ......  398^ 

Penetration,  quick 349> 

Pension  well  earned 78^ 

Peter  the  Great «.  41S* 

Philosophy  defined 89 

Physio  to  the  dogs t65- 

Physiognomy  8C 

Phraseology,  choice  478i 

Pilgrim  and  peas  ... 358i 

Place  procured   ...» 938^ 

Plagiarism   •• 88 
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PoUee  officer,  wUdom  of  a  255 

Portrait    Ml 

Practice    4T6 

Praying  soldier    902 

Preacher,  a  celebrated 2S8 

Pre -engagement 153 

Presence  of  mind  358 
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